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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


nv Ai.iii'iirr itn.siiNKr.i. hart, 

I'llIK Mfilliiu (If IltHTliin’ IN IfAHVAlO) UniVJOIIHITY 


nn-t.H,MACV tll.* TUB CT)I,ONIAT( I'ETIIOI) 

Hv llin pnirtici! of ii iriilury, tho iiamo Ami'i’li-'an has boon commonly 
ii|i|ilifil lit lliiit iiiii'l (if Aimu'Hdi wbicli luia now bnoomo tho most powerful 
Hiilitm ill (lui Avct^tv.ni woiiil. _ 'riunv. is no importimt Amorican question 
wliii-li (Idcu mil, iiilcrciit Ihu Unitml Htaloa; mul tho grcaUiat American pi‘ol> 
liMiin -{inch HH dtilui, llio iHllitiiuH, Piwnlic tniclo, and the future of South 
Anicrioa can bn Hiilvnd only by tho United Skim Novorthcless, tho bogin- 
n_f American tliiilniiniey urn to bo dmeovorod in the rolatbns of European 
enliiiiiiting |iii\v(fin during the lluw couturios previous to tho Eevolution. 

'rill' eartie.it nf ttie.sn pri'iiininnry diithiinatio (luostinns was that of territory, 
'i’tie lirsl elaiinanlM tn Aini'iica, worn Snain and l*nrt,ngal, who in 1494 divided 
llte new dijiciivercil lamia by a iiieritllan through tlio mid-Atlantic. Brazil 
\v:i ( Mibaniineullv fmuul tn tin nasi of this lino,, and Uveroforo Portuguese, 
ill t.^iTS I'lnglaml eamn fnnvard as a diHlinet claimant for a share in the New 
Wniid, (III till’ liaaia iif .tulm CalHit.'H (liscovorioa in 1497; and also began a 
fnriiiii'i til lack by neu, tirnt nn tho .Spanish monopoly of colonial trade, then 
upiin Sp.’inisli vi mskIs timl Inwii.s. Thn rOHulting war, marked by tho defeat 
(if till* Sjitiniali Anntula in I.WS, wa.s followed, in UiOd,, by tho first Engiyi- 
Spani.ili ticaly <*n Aiiicrictin niaWnrH,_ in which the English refused to give 
tiny pledge mil, In cnhinisn Ihn Amorican coiist; and thoy speedily founded 
llii^ir lirst ]i('rninncntc(ilony of Virginia. A fourlli colonising power was Franco, 
wliiwn nUemptc. In plant st'tdonu’uk in Uaroliua and Florida wore defeated by 
the SpaniiinlM. They then niiido KoUlcmonk in Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 1004, 
ami til (,)uclicc. Jlnrdly were these little colonios founded when tho English 
bcjltin Id diapule llii'in, and inaugurated a century and a half of conflict for 
.miprcinacy in Anicrica. Two ulhor wiloiiising powera wero Holland, which 
pltinleil Hit! ciiluny of New Netheriaiul in 1021, ami Swollen, which colonised 
Dcliiwarc in lli:jS. 

Till! Ainerictm diploniuey of tho snvenleonth century had reference to 
till; cltiinis of llitisn six powers, and i.s marked by three notable treaties: tho 
'rrmity of SI. (tonutun {10i'12) recogiUHod Acadiii and Canada as French; in 
the 'riettly of Breda (Hit)?), the couqiuist of the Hudson and Delaware coun- 
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THE HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES 

[1(17()-17S!) A.n.1 

tries by England was acknowledged; in the Treaty of Madrid (KhO), foi the 
first time Spain admitted that there were rightful English colonics in America. 

During the eighteenth century Spain, France, and Great 
each developing a system of monopoly of their colonial trade. Inc JMigli.sli 
and their continental colonists were Mways violating the colonial systc.m of 
France and Spain by trading with the rich French and bpamsh islands; 
and also broke their own navigation acts by re eiviug goods and vcsscus Iroin 
other parts of the world than England and other English colonies. Diuing 
the century also a series of fierce European wars extended to the colonies. 
King William’s War was terminated by the Peace of Ryswiok (1097) ; tiuecn 
Anne’s War ended in the Peace of Utrecht (1713) ; King George’s War was 
closed by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) ; and the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe (called in America the French and Indian war) ended in the Peace 
of Paris (1763). In these four struggles England gradually gained supriMiiacy 
at sea, acquired Nova Scotia (1713), and then by combined sea and laud 
attack took Cape Breton and Quebec (1758-1759), and thus ovcrwlicEiicd Ihc, 
French power in Canada. In 1762 the Spanish possessions of Manila and 
Havana were both captured by British fleets. By the Treatj^ of Paris (17().’|) 
they were given up; but the French were tot. lly excluded from the North 
American continent. After tw'O centuries of combined fighting and diplo- 
macy, Great Britain thus became master of the whole North Anuiricfiu (ion- 
tinent east of the Mississippi River, and^ to the west and south had no rival 
except the slowly decaying Spanish Empire. 


DIPLOMACY OP THE EEVOLTITION AND TOIB CONiaODEHATION (l77ri-17«!) A, 11.) 

The removal of the French power Irom America opened ihc way for Ihe 
development of the United States, a new factor in American and world iiolilicM, 
The English colonies in 1776 revolted and formed an irregular govcriimciit', 
which at once began to assume the sovereign power of making war and of 
negotiating treaties. Nothing could be simpler than the priticinlcs of our 
foreign policy during the revolution. The first was, as an imlcpciufcnt iiowcr, 
to negotiate alliances with England’s enemies. 'The capture of .Um'goyi\c’.s 
army in 1777 led France to make with the United Stiites the first two tniiitics 
of our national history; a commercial treaty, providing for the exchange of 
goods on liberal terms, and also setting forth the privileges of nc.utml trade 
which either power should enjoy, if at peace while the othm' w!i.h at. war; 
and the only treaty of alliance which the United States has ever mailiL 'I’liis 
alliance was the means of securing the independence of America, 

The second purpose of revolutionary diplomacy was to .secure cointiiei'c/nil 
treaties with other European powers, and treaties made with llollaiid in 
1782, with Sweden in 1784, and with Praasia in 1785 were the fruits <.f (hi.s 
policy. All these treaties were a reaction from the regulation of colonial trade 
by European powers under the earlier colonial rSciimc. 

_ The third object was a treaty with England wliich should recognise Aiiua- 
ican independence, and confirm the territorial results of the war 'I’lic div- 
hmmary treaty of peace of 1782 (marie “definitive” in 17S3) was the livsi 
great triumph of American diplomacy ivith England. By it th(! iiideiHsidemsi 
ot America was rocognisecl fully, and the boundaries ac:knf)wli'dg('(ri)v Eng- 
thirteen communities which had joined iu tlic, war 
(2) the rnagnificent Northwest Territory; (3) the rich area Ixitweeii the Oirui 
river and the thirty-first parallel, as far west as the Mississippi. T\w result 
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of tlio tamty was an uiiniistaJcable proof of the expansive spirit of the Anier- 
i(jan people, land-hungry from the beginning. 

During the next six years, under the A-ticles of Confederation, the exter- 
nal policy of the United States was simply to complete and register the 
riisults of the war. Territorial difGcuItlcs arose both in the north and south. 
England continued to hold posts inside our undisputed northern boundary; 
and since Spain owned Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, a land barrier was 
thrust tx'.twee.n the Ainoricnn settlements and the Gulf of Mexico. In 1786 
a vain attempt was made to secure the navigation of the Mississippi to its 
inouth. While colonics of England the United States were subject to restric- 
tions on their <!omni<irco, but they enjoyed a specially favoured status in 
English lunne and West Indian ports. After the war they lost the profit- 
id trade in tla'-ir own vissels to tlic W(S3t Indies. To recover some <jf those 
former privil(ig(!S the United States vainly sought a commercial treaty with 
Engliind. 'I'lie ConfediU'ation expired in 1788, in tlic midst of a confusion of 
unsatisliod desires and of unexecuted treaties. 


l)ll'I,OMAaY OF TKK FllBNCII UMVOMITION (1793-1806 A.D.) 

'riie fediind constitution, which w'ent into force in 1789, made possible a 
(inner foreign liolicy by conceutniting authority over foreign relations in the 
fixlevid govenniKiiit, and by giving tf> the president (with the consent of the 
wmate us to a()p<»intnieiits and treaties) power completely to control foreign 
negotialions, and to make treaties which should be the law of the land. It 
was a p(U'io(l of cataclysm in inUmiational affairs. The United States now 
app(Ui.re(l as th(< first iiKkipendont American contestant for a share in the 
ui'fairs of America, and had nmny advantages over her two great compe- 
titors, Oixxili Hritiun and Spain. When, by that sudden culmination of 
es|)losive forces long ac.c.umtilaling which we call the French Revolution, 
war was brought about l)etweoii England and France (1796), the American 
iniM’c-lianI, mariiu’. took such a share of the carrying trade of Europe that 
the governineut who.st^ (lag that marine carried became a factor in world 
politics. 

Only with the gn',at(!st didiculty tlid the United States save herself from 
Ixiing .swept into the maelstrom of JCuropeau war. The government was 
luunid (o l'’r!inee. by a tnuity of alllanc,o, ami by ties of friendship and obli- 
gation; ne,ve,rthel(!SH rntsldiint Washington, in April, 1796, i&sucd a procla- 
mation of neiitralil.y, which marks in iuternational relations the new principle, 
Unit a nlarititn(^ power could remain neutral through a general European 
war. 'Phis altilude was imwclcotno lx)th to England and to I'ranco; and 
liolli jHiwei’s instandy biigan to capture Amoriean incrchantinen on grounds 
strange to iutci'natuinal law, and very uufavourablo to the United States. 
Our iinportunt c'xport of lU'ovisions was disturbed by tlio seizure of grain 
nliips, on the ground that i)rovis!ons were contraband of war. Vessels were 
captured, e.spiHiially by the. JCngltsh, because bound to ports which had been 
pnielainieil in bloehade, although there was no blockading force in front of 
Iheiii. Tlie Ame.rican c.(ml,entiou that “fme ships make free goods” wius 
roundly (Icniied by (Inait , Britain; and a revival of the so-called “Rule of 
17r)()”‘alTect(!d an immense trade wliicli immediately sprang up from the 
I'Vi'mh (Milonies in American ships. In opposing these hai’sh and unwarrant- 
able iirinciples, the UniUsd Htato was standing for the rights of neutrals 
tbrougiieut tlio worltl, and at all tiuios- 

u. w,-~voi». xxin, AA 
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THE HISTOEY OE THE UNITED STATES 

Up to the American revolution, every wMte inhabitant of America was 
a subject of some European country. The creation of the United States 
opened up a new problem of the tmisfer of alle^ancc from one nation to 
another, and it became a serious issue when Enghshnicn natmahhed m 
the United States were "impressed” from the decks of American nKiirhant" 
men by English cruisera. Such impressments were also a personal indigmly 
which exasperated sailors, shipowners, and the American public. 1 he i' rencli 
minister, Genet, by his attempt to make the United States a i^wal busts for 
France, and by his violent attacks upon the administration m 17iM, alicnalnd 
the natural sympathy of many Americans with franco; but Engliuid by 
refusing a commercial treaty, and by captures and impressments, oife.nded so 
much more deeply that in 1794 our first provision wtis niatle for a navy. 
I\T,iat seemed unavoidable trouble was averted by the negotiation of tlit! Jay 
Treaty in 1794, which adjusted with England many of the pending (lue.'^tioii.s 
of commerce of the rights of neutrals. 



a bribe. Tlie result was our only war with France, lasting from .I7()S to 
1800. The peace of 1800 with France included a comnicnjial Ircaty; !iiid 
the United States was now in more favourable relations with tli<i world llimi 
ever before, for the Jay Ti'eaty had settled most of the old (lilli(mltic.‘'i willi 
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through New Orleans to 1 • . 

France and England, seemed to promise a long period of commevciiil prosperity. 

These expectations were soon dispelled, for war soon hc'gim ugiiiii m 
Europe. Yet questions of commerce and defctiai were for tli<'. moment set 
aside by the aatoimding news in 1802 that Louisiana had goiu'. back |.o hrunee. 
It was then that tlie peace-loving Jeffeison declared that on “the. day (but 
France takes possession of New Orleans ... we must marry oiirsch-es 
to the British fleet and nation.” That the greatest miliUiry power of (be (line 
should be our near neighbour, and i^ould sit athwart tb(! streums wbieb led 
from the interior to the gulf, was a danger which roiiwul (lu! lud.ion, .-iihI 
caused the United States to resume the policy of ttuTilori.ul exiiuiisiim. 
Threats of war were freely made, but a kaleidoscopic dumge in l';iirn|ie;in 
politics caused Napoleon to give up his schomo of the i’(>s(.(ir!i(ioii of (be 
French colonial empire in America; and in 1S(.)3 ho tliniw Loiii,siuii;i. iii(o (be 
lap of the United States with the same princely indilTereiici! wi(li wliitb (lie 
Caliph Haroun al-Rasehid would throwapurso of "gold to a beggur in |.be si rrels, 
For a payment of about $12,(100,000 the United Stal .(\s received (be wbole 
stretch of the western Mississippi valley, to tin; farl.hest tril)ii(uries of (be 
Missouri, the Platte, and the Arkansas. Y^eteven this rieb ivcees.sion was ineom™ 
plete, so long as we were shut off from the eastern gulf, luid (.be I biiled Slule.s 
never rested until West Florida was acquired by suecessive, ue.lw of :iroied 
occupation, and then reached out impatiently for Eiwt I'’londu ;i.ii<l fur 'IV nus, 

The energy of a Yankee skipper and the foreUiouglit of JelTeoniii nuw 
competed the arch of territory crossing the continent from (,be Adiiiilie (u 
die lacific. Captam Gray of Boston in 1792 diseoveivd a greul, river in 
Oregon, which ho named for his ship, the Cohmlm; md in 1 X 05 (be Lewis 
and Olark overland expedition sent out by Jefferson rejicbei I I.Ik' r.-icilie A 

ptaW ftSo by’joKSb 
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DIPLOMACY OP THE WAU OP 1812 (1805-1816 A.D.) 

No sooner wjis Louisiana fairly annexed than the commercial question 
again thrust its ivay to the front. At the renewal of the war in 1803 the 
liritish admiralty courts began to set up new and harsh principles as to 
neutral trade, ospocially the Rule of 1756 ; and refused to grant a satisfactory 
Kubstituto for tlio expired Jay Treaty. Napoleon retorted with his Con- 
tinental System intended to prevent the export of British goods to any territory 
controlled liy or allied with France. Groat Britain retaliated by “Orders in 
Council” in 1806 and 1807^ aimed to cut off the trade of neutrals with France 
and lun- allic^a. Franco rejoined with equally furious and unprincipled “De- 
crees,” and in the ekweu years from 1803 to 1812 fifteen hundred American 
merchantmen wore captured by tho French and the British. At the same 
time the principle of impressmcnt.s was pushed to the point of attaclung the 
American frigate Chempcalcc on tho high seiis and taking off certain Briti^ 
do.s(!)'ter,s. 

ri'e.sidonfc Jeffiirson, although he had just successfully carried out a bril- 
liant little naval war with the Barbaiy pirates, preferred commercial restric- 
tion to wiir; and congress enacted at various tunas laws of non-intercourse 
with offciiidiiig powers, non-iini)ortation of their goods, and an embargo on 
the exportation of American products. Tho liust-named measure Napoleon 
I)rofe.ssed to like; to some degree it distressed the British merchants, but it 
proved so ruinous to American shipownoi's and cxportcre that it was given 
up after fourteen months’ trial, in 1809. The next three ycare show a weak 
and (luc.tuating foreign policy, ineffectual agivinst two powerful nations, each 
of wIiuR was perfectly willing to incur the ill-will of the United States if it 
could only (hmiage its adversary. In the summer of 1812 the United States 
(Iciclared Avar on Great Britain, llic official reasons for this Avar were: 
iiggres.sioii,s on neutral trade; British orders in council (though they were 
gruilgingly witlidraAVU at the. la.st moment) ; supiioscd influence of the British 
in Indian lit )Nt,ili lies on the north wast frontier (an influence which is now 
tlirtlivovetl) ; tiud iiuju'essmcnts. A deeixAV cause wtus a just indignation at 
the reckless iiiid overhearing behaviour of the English government, English 
tli|)l()m!ils, and lOiiglLsh .S((Uii(lroii.s in Amcriciin waters. 

'Pile, tacl.ieal object of tho Wiir of 1812 was the conquest of Canada; but 
oAviiig to bad mililary orgiinisation and the lack of able commanders, every 
attempt iit jiomitmenl occupation of iuiy part of Canada wtus an abject failure. 
On the eonl/rary, Mm BriMsli occuined a large part of Maine, took and burned 
Wiisliiiigt.oii, liuultid on the, gulf coast, riml occupied Astoria in Oregon. 
Nevertlmless, the defeat of invading nxi)oditiona on Lake Champlain, and 
below New (Irlean.s, by raAv militia Ixihind breastworks proved tliat a porma- 
imiit comiiiest of America was impos.sible; while tho unexpected victories of 
American shi[w of Avar in shi]) duels, and tho brilliant success of American 
])rivateers, made such an imiiiussion of maritime power that Great Britain 
ae.eepted Urn favourable i)eae.e in 1814. This Treaty of Ghent provided that 
nil territorial coiuiuests should bo restored; a separate commercial treaty 
was soon negoUaled, which put an cud to tho long difficulties between the 
two countries; .'ind tho end of tho aa'uv took aAvay all occasion for iator- 
fereiKUA Avith American neutral trade. On tho question of impressments, 
no projnise could be obtained, but tho prarstice coiuscd and wjw never 
remjwud. Three years later a convention was made (which is still in force) 
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tiHiri-isa-iA.D,) 

giving certain fishery privileges on the coast of NewfouiKlland and I'jalfrador. 
The long period of commercial contention witli Great Britain and other 
European powers had come to an end. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE (lfil5-1820 A.D.) 

At the end of the War of 1812 the only powers of tlio North American 
continent were the United States, Spain, Great Britain, and llussin, which 
was planting trading posts on tlie I?a^c coast. These conditions were abso- 
lutely changed by a series of revolutions in the Spanisli-Ainei'icfui colonies 
from 1806 to 1822, which deprived Spain of every possession in Ameiica, 
except a few coast fortifications and the islands of Cul)ii ancl Porto 
The principal countries among these new Americfin stiiUis won', nsuigiiisej 
as independent by the Umted States in 1822. The tivulo of nalionn, 
at ]a.st free from the Spanish colonial sj'stem, was thrmvn o])en l,o the world ; 
wliile a warm sympathy with struggling republics, and an uiifoutiihMl belief iii 
the perfectibility of Spanish-Amcrican liiuuan nature, led the people of (lie 
United States to take the liveliest interest in the succows of the iieiv n('iglilioiir,'i. 

After the crusliing of Napoleon, tlic affaire of Eurojie jiassed info (ii(> 
control pf a sort of syndicate, made up of Fi-anco, Prussia, Russia., iiml Aiisl ria, 
united in a pompous and ambiguous treaty called the Holy Alliance, (Ik- 
real purport of which was that if revolution shoukl brealc oul', aJiywheiv, (be 
combined military force of the Christian allies should lie available l,o ,s(iiiiip 
it out. Accordingly, when revolutionists got control of Spain the allie,s ,seii(, 
a French army whioh conquered the couiitiy and reRl,ored (.he halt'd P.t.iirbtni 
soveragn (1823). An immediate result ivas that the tSpanisli goveriiiiieni 
called upon the aUies to extend to America their systeiu of (trn.shina (be 
revolutionary spirit. 

The real influence of the naval war of 1812 was now visible in Amei'ican 
diplomacy; for George Canning, Britiali foreign minislxir, was so imiav.ssi-tl 
by the force of the United States that ho proposed to the lliiiled Siaic.s It. 

IDin m U. /inftin'l'Q+.mTi Ofipoino*- AT i. ji._. . i» 


inent. 

was .lolin Quincy Adnni.s, sett ixil, ary of .s(alt>, w linsr 

V^Koroiis ('.Npi'twitin fjiableil 
WnS against the hesilaljoii of J'resiilonl. l\lo).r..e 

the^TMwl Great Britain, wliioli wtmld li;ive pl,.,|.'vti 

the United States not to annex any Spaiush-Aiueuean lerri(,oi'y !i,. t ivw' iiit 

celebrated Monroe Doctrine, of wliieb (li(> .'it- 

it proceeds from the Unil-ed Stale, s ali.ni'- (liTl. il 
p otests strongly against the propased intervention of (,liirt| irirlies in ..i. 

ng u to take part in general Airiencan nnostions hociusi' llif> Hniif. i i 

power, though theu-cxistiiig colonies should be respected. Umttponu 
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This is Ihfi Monroo DooUino, intondcfl to secure the peace of America by 
preventing the bringing in of new inilnenccs, new (luarrcls over territory, 
and new efforts to establish Eurofjeaii aiitliority. Tlie doctrine was corn- 
l)letely successful in all its branches. Russia hastened to make treaties, 
withdrawing most of her territorial claims. The plan of intervention instantly 
collapsed. From that day ,o tliis Eiu-ope has recognised that in all American 
questions, oxcept those of the continued possession of territory occupied 
by European nations in 1823, and the settlement of difficulties between a 
single JOiiropean ami a single American power, the United States has a far 
greater interest and influence than any other power. In 1826 a congress of 
the Spanish-Ameriean states was held at Panama, one object being to secure 
from the United States a distinct pledge that it would protect them; and 
lihongli Adams thouglit he saw an opportunity to place the United States at 
the h<!/id of a grouj) of ATiieriean .st/ite, eongjms would not support liim, and 
oni’ Laf.in-Anieri(^an neighbours wem allowed to work out tlieir own destinies 
with very litthi interference from the United States, 


DIl’LOMAOY OI<’ TMllHITOlUAn RXl’ANSION’ (1820-1801 A.D.) 

During fh(! tliu'ty years from 1830 to 1800 came an epoch of the breaking 
down (if tb(! barriers of trade. In 1833 tlie United States began to recede 
from ll.H ]H‘()1,('(!tiv(? ))oUcy, and in ]8'1() mlopted a revomio tariff, which con- 
liimed to the (livil Wav. Tliis policy corresponded Avith a movement in 
lOiivope to remove discriminations and reduce duties. About 1830 Great 
Ih’itam final jy yielded the long-contested }H>int of the West India trade in 
American ships, and in 1847 tlie hist itmmauts of the British navigation acts 
disapiK'iired, With a commercial marine, second only to that of Great Britain, 
the Uiiitexl States represented tiirougbout the. world the principle, of unro- 
.striele.d trade; and by eommereial treaties with China (1844) and Japan 
(isr).3) inaugurated our diphiuuitie, i-el{iti(m,s with Asia. 

Ill this period also two very jierplexing and ])rotracled boundary ques- 
tions were .settled with Great Urituin. The nortlieastern, or Maine, contro- 
versy depended on tlie (■.onstruction of the treaty of 1782, for it described a 
division line wliicb could not Im laid down upon tbo actual ground. It was 
happily sel.tleil in 1812 by a eompromise in tlie Webstor-Asliburton Treaty. 
.M, (.lie! other extremil.y of the eoiitinent difliculty arose from the rival claims 
of I'lnglaml ami tlie (inited States to Omgon, a region hitherto unoccupied 
by any eivili.sed nation. A eonventiou whs made Avith England in 1818 for 
tfie joint oeeiijjation of the dispubid belt, pemling a later settlement, and 
ill 181!) Hiiain wilbilrew aii,y (■.laims north of the forty-second imrallel ; in 1826 
the Ru.s,siaii.s ceased to claim south of 64 degroe.4 and 40 minutes. As the 
natural wealth of the coast and its imporfauieo as a Paeifin point of departure 
becaine evident, the boundary controvemy groAV fiercer; but in 1846 itAvas 
adjusted by a (■.ompromlse on the forty-ninth parallel. 

'riioiigh ready to e.oine to a reasoiiable accommodation on the northern 
border, i.lie govefniiieiit of the UiiiUid Slates put forth veiy different priiiciijles 
ill the southward. 3’exas, Galifoniia,Cent]iil America, and (!!uba became objects 
of eager diplomacy. Anierican.s in comsidorablo numbers niade their way to 
3’i'xas, then a iiroViiice of Mexico, and formed a community, which in 1835 
seeuri'd its iude])emlem‘.e by force of arms. The Texans were anxious to 
enter the Ainericiui Union, tint they were stayed off, because likely to bring 
a powerful reinforcement to the slave power within the United Statcii; not till 
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1845 was Texas at last admitted by the then novel prooospof iiienriionition into 
tlie Union through a joint resolution of congress. President Polk eiune iiilo 
office in 1845 wiffi the pui'pose of annexing California, with itssjjhvnditl jairt of 
tSan Francisco. He took advantage of outstanding tiuarrels with Mexico, ;ind 
of a preposterous claim of the Texans to the whole territory fis far a.s thii llio 
Grande, and made war on Mexico (August, ISdC). In a few months Cali- 
fornia was taken, and New Mexico, a necessary land-bridge htitweeii tin' ('sst 
and the Pacific coast, was also occupied. These conquests w(U'(* coidirined 
by the Peace of 1848 with Mexico. The beginning of a distinct policy of 
annexation of Cuba was an attempt of Polk to purchase the island in ISIS. 
Then followed a series of filibustering expeditions, and in TSfil iln' Ostond 
Manifesto announced the open and avowed purpose of annexing it by force, 
a purpose witli some difficulty prevented by the prcHSui-e of aidJ-slavcry 
sentiment. 

The annexation of California showed the need of mind and si'ciivi' com- 
munication across the isthmus; the consequenco W!is a trciity Avith tlio Uidlcd 
States of Colombia (1846) giving the United States eqiuilily of ;iinl large 
powera of control over any canal that might be constriictc.'d across tlie isl, limns 
of Panama. The onlv other available isthmus route, the Nicaragua, Ava.s 
flanked by the so-called "Mosciuito Protectorate” of Great Hrilaiii. 'I'n 
remove that exclusive influence, the Clayton-Bulwer Treal.y of IsriO piuvided 
for a joint guaranty of the Nicaragua mute, and for the in’inciiile of iieiilralil v 
over any other route, Though that treaty was ambiguous and gave rise 
to ten years dispute, it destroyed any exclusive claim of Greal, Urilaiii, and 
prevented other nations from assuming any responsibility for fhe canid 


DIPLOMACY OP THE CIVIL WAR rERIOI) (1801- 




f ^ diplo- 

° 1 ? backgroimd; but old questions roajipeared and new (im-siioas 
arose, which taxed to the utmost our skilful socretaiy of stale, fAewiinl and 

trade and of privateering linked 
very different when we were at war and England was a neutral • and Mtc 
status of a community which had revolted .seemed very different l(/Nni llir)u 
statesmen from what it seemed to the fathers of tlie mvol. e b- . 
overturning of cherished precedents; hence protests becaiisli foreili, 

^ Mligercnt; liciice the search of iL 

^ ; hence the capture of ves,sels not bound (o Mmil licni 

ports, but having on board military suddIIcs G - 1 v y . . n r i 

selves in later wars' thev therpfom ^ dilluiiill, Inr llicm- 

for their action in the Alaiama CcW^imd tluw^mia? 

at Geneva (1872), of wliich it wna Min eiiteied into an arbilialiun 
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SlilUis, wore sftizod and punishnd, on returning homo, for failure to perform 
military service. _ To obviate this trouble, by a series of treaties (1868) 
ICuropoan countries agreed to the principle that people who left tlieir coun- 
try without the intention of returning, and remained five years, whether 
naturalised or not, thereby cancelled their obligations to and the privileges 
of their native country. The welcome to foreign immigrants by the Chinese 
Treaty of 18(58 wius extended to people of that nation. 

With other American states our relations during this period were in 
gencu’al peaceful; but an attempt to subvert an American republic — exactly 
lihe case foreseen by Monroe’s doctiiue — almost led to war with France, 
In 1860 a French expedition entered Mexico, remained, increased, set up a 
so-called empire,^ protected by French bayonets, and ignored Seward’s 
rejMiated intimatioius that a French deixmdency was not to be thought of. 
At tlie end of the Civil War the liiiita of the United States were reinforced 
by the appearamw.! of a hundred thousand bluecoats in Texas. As a result, 
t,he ]<’rench were nduetanlly withdrawn in 18(57, and the so-called Mexican 
10m])ii'e iji.stantly collapsed. 

Tlie Civil War re.vealcid the need of a naval station in the West Indies, 
and tli(f (piestion of isthmus tmnsit .again came up. The result was a 
new i)hase of the canal (piestion, involving treaties with Honduras and 
Nicaragua in 18(54 and 18(57, .similar in spirit to the earlier treaty with Colom- 
hiii. vSeward also ncigotiahid a treaty for the cession of the Danish i.slands 
in the Wtist Tnduis, and for the acquisition of Samana Bay in San Domingo. 
Doth plans failed because the .scuiate would not sanction them; bnt Seward 
was (puck to take iij) with nn olTcr of Eussia to cede Alaska (1807). General 
Grant reviviid the project of annexing San Domingo in 1871; but again tho 
se.nato refuscid to confirm tho policy of annexation of region inhabited 
by a half-barbarous people. Novortholess, against tlio will of the govern- 
ment, the United States wus involved in West Indian questions by a revolt 
of llu'. Cubans in .18(58, followed by ten years of siiasmodic guerilla warfare. 
Avoiding war with Spain wluui an opiiorUmity wa.s presented by the brutal 
('.xeenUon of Amerie.ans eapl.ured on the ship Virginins (1873), tho United 
Slules, by ii tlnxiiit of uniting with lOurope-an ]) 0 wer 8 in armed intervention 
lo stop hostiliUes, hrougliL about a iHtace iii 1878, 


VKIUon ov AUC.llKSSlVK I)U’IXrMA(!Y (ISTI-iaO.I A.U.) 

In 1878 l,h(^ Unile.d Slates SiMniunl to have adjusted most of its difficulties 
with foreign nations except a .series of irritating disputes with m.any Latin- 
Anieric.an ,stat(!s, arising out of failuros lo protect the lives and property of 
Aiiuiricans witliin their iimils. Theses quostion.s of claims had in many cases 
l)((en s(!ttled Isy (soiiveutions calling for monej^ indemnities, which wens unpaid, 
or partially paid. The United States occasionally was misled into the sup- 
]HH‘t of liciilious claims which offendesd our neighbours; on the other hand, 
this intisrininalh'. delays and broken ^sromisi's caused a dtsep-seatod distrust 
of till! Latin Ameriiians and of tliisir ability to keep up orderly governments. 
Wome stati'sincui, especially Mr. Blaine, thought that the iuHuonco of tho 
govevnm(!nli ought lo be used somehow to keep our unruly neighbours in 
ord(!r, 

AuoUie.r ehauge of angle iu our foreign policy was brought about by tho 
high tariff, which was r(!p(!atedly increaseil at various times from 1801 to 
ISIK), and which was iuceiisistent with the spirit of liberal trade arvangemeuts 
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L tne vessel-owning interest, whicn always lavoui's bnsK lorc^igii tvaue. 

A thLrd new factor in American diplomacy was the awaki'niiig of llui 
American people to the possibilities of the Pacific, an interest wliicdi was lir.st 
clearly revealed in the determination to establish and to kcoji ati iiilliuuiw’ in 
the Samoan Islands (1889), In the Hawaiian Islands also, in 181)8, most of 
the white residents, chiefly Americans, united in a revolution, whicli resnllrd 
in an independent republic. 

Our Asiatic relations were disturbed by a change of policy as (o (liincso 
immigration. By a series of drastic laws from 1880 to 1898, Komotimos in 
defiance of treaties, sometimes in accordance with new treiitiiis, tlio fiivihi'v 
coming in of Chinese labour was absolutely prohibited. 

Another phase of this new interest in the Pacific Wiis a long clispulc willi 
Great Britain on the seal fisheries in the North Paciific.. Mr. Blaitu-. muccoh- 
sively set up the doctrines that Bering Sea Wiis a closi'd siai (a proposilion 
against which Mm Quincy Adams had vigorously profiisled in 18-28): llmt 
the seals were "a seal herd,^’ the property of the United Stfiles wlierever llu-v 
wentj and that it was “contra honos mores" to extirpate so Viiliiahlo mi mil- 
mal. After exercising the right of scareh by cajitaving Urilish (islmniien 
on the open sea, the matter was submitted to arbitration in 1898; mid tlu' 
decision went against the United Stales on all nu(^^UoJ!^^ of (txftliisive riidil. 
outside the three-mile boundary liinifc. 

Meanwhile, our relations with Latin America luul taken on ii. new pliasi' 
through the desire of Mr. Blaine, when secretary of stale in I SSI, In put 
an end to the destructive wars between Latin American iiowcrs, mid lo 
^rengthen the commeroial relations of the United States with baliii Aiiicric!i. 
His attempt to induce Chili to treat its conquered enemy Peru willi eonsidcra- 
}}®J[.^®f;"^fi“terpreted by our minister to IV.rn, wlio'venl.iired lu llironl.m 

£ n li w ^ State (1881). Tlio threat was disivgarde.l, 

but a latent feeling of hostility was left. Ton years later, afli'i- a (hili’oi 

the Uiiiled Hlale.s willi giihig aid 
and comfoit to their rivals. Ihc ill-fceling led in 1S91 {.o an ‘dlaek noon I hr 
crew of the United State ship BaMmore in tlie harbour of Vaipm-iisi, in 

apology, in 1892 Piemdent Harrison scut to eongress wliat was nraclicMlIv 
a «r«m— , Mo,, i, „„„i "1“:;;;* I"'" '" 

sincerely anxious to make, reeiproeity l,ri"ilii'.s M'illi 
sUte^ was a .seeniil tinio senclarv llf 

affai^ ^ Pan-Amencan Congress to discuss inler-Aincri.-mi 
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ful engineer of the Suez Canal, was fonntfSwV^^ 

Evarts urge that the Unite m-ntAQ i,nri *'"1 ‘'"‘erclnrv 
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juid dcKilare ihiit a canal under European auspiees -would bo a "political 
syistein.” C!out;rci.s.s and tho people retiiaincd indifforent, and the French 
company continued operations for ten years, till bankruphid by scandalous 
niisiuanagcinont and theft (ISSO), A ptiblic sentiitvo.nt began to manifest 
itself for exclusive American control, and Becretary Blaine made desperate 
(ilTorts to got rid of the Clayton-Buhver Treaty, which provided for a joint 
guarantee of any futui’o canal. 

The first public, and formal announcement of a new policy in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs was a message sent by President Cleveland to congress (1895) 
mcoinmending war with Gnurt Britain unless that power consented to arbi- 
trate certain territory dispuUid l)otween British Guiana and Venezuela. The 
message incliuleil. despatches written by B(H!retnry Gluey, expressing a policy 
wliicli deserves to be calkid “tho Gluey Doctrine.” He held in effect that 
to press terrilorial claims on an American stab! is an attempt to “control 
their diistlny,” contrary to the Monroe Doe.trlne; that European colonies 
in America we.re "unnatural and inex|)edient”; that “to-day tho United 
States is pra,e, tic, ally sovereign on this continent” ; that his exposition was tlie 
original Monroi! Doctrine, was international law, and was binding on other 
naiions. 'I'be supniinaey of the United States in America was, however, 
still claimed because the United BlivUis diil not interfere in hhirojiean affairs. 
Dlney’s doctrine, whjch goes (o a jioiut never before reached by an American 
statesman, bad two immeijiate elTectn. (Ireiit Britain agreed to the arbitnir 
tion (under wliich most of the disputed territory was assigned to her) ; and 
Great Brilain woke to the faet that the American people were disposed to 
claim for Uvmnst'lvi's a much move im]H>iiant place in the world’s affairs than 
evi'V before. 

'I’lri'l IINITMI) H'l’A'l’MH AS A WOHUn 1‘OWKn (18M-1004 A.D.) 

Wilhlii three years one of the main proiis of Mr. Olney’s doctrine was 
dcistroyed, wlieii f.lie United Btab'n began to claim a sliaro in tho affairs of 
the easteni beinispliere, while at the same time reasserting a special and 
ulmosi, exchisive authority in the weslern world. The three elements in this 
porUMitous ehinige in dljtiomiitic. outlook were Cuba, Asia, and the isthmus. 
A see,ond Cuban War broke out in JSf).'). Tho tradition of tho United States 
ever since I, lie Civil War had been one of striet neutrality in all wars, and 
we took no .sides between Spain and the insiivgent.s until 1898, when reports 
of the iM-ue.lty of fhe Spaniards, and the. blowing ni) of the battle-ship Mamc 
ill llie liiirlioiir of Havana, aroused tho hostility of the American, s. 

Ill April, 180, S. we engagiul in our linst war with Bjiain, tlie avowed purpose 
being the reinoval of Spani,sh dominalioii over Ciilia, Tlio war was successful 
by sea and land; (’uba was evaeuabHl by the Spaniards, and soon after 
turned over l.o the Cubans; lAirto Rico was invudod aud retained as a con- 
(Hiesl,. 'I'lms the long-de.sii‘ed West India naval stations were soeurod, and a 
Uniled Stales piwsession was set athwart the main highway from Europe to 
Hie isthimis of I’aiiaina, On the other side of the globe a fleet was sent to 
lind (he Spanish licet in the I’hilippines. It found it in the bay of Manila, 
desi.royed it, and thereby comple.tely upset tho Spanish governmont of those 
islaiui.s. In the treaty of peace, negotiated in August, 1898, tho United States 
insistiMl that the rhilqipines also be transferred, and the annexation of those 
islands, which are aliont fonr hundred and fifty miles from tho ratunlnnd 
of Asia, made the United States an Asiatic power. Since tho relations of 
Asia are controlled liy European powers, tho United States then and tliere 
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abandoned that doctrine of two spberea which was Uie i>£vsis of mv siiocinl 
influence in America from John Quincy Adams to llicluml Oliu'.y. Our triu^ 
status as a world power, concerned in world questions, was sliown in l!J()(), 
when the Unit^ States joined in a military expedition to i*((s(!U(! I.ho. Euro- 
peans besieged in Peking; and when the genius of John Hay, Uio. great ('st 
secretary of state since John Quincy Adams, conipolled the lOuropcan powtu's 
to accept the American policy of keeping Cliina intact, and iiuworviiig “ (ho 


to accept the American policy of keeping 
open door" of equal commercial privilege 

.u ^ A. 

having 

American diplomacy vvun UU W (.bllL «V1«<I1 l/iljlll 

The Suez Canal, nominally neutralised, is really ownetl and eon I, rolled by 
Great Britain; hence that power was willing to aeknowledge, siinilar riglits iii 
the istlimus of Panama. By a treaty of 1001 the. Clayton-lUilwio- 'I'reoly 
was abrogated, and the United Statc.s was left free to con.'itruel, a cinml, uiiil 
to exercise full control over it. 

At last the desire of fifty years seemed crowned. The lih-enrh eoiiijiiiuy 
3 a commereial failure and was willing to scdl its jilaiit for what it wdulll 
__.ng. ^No other European power dreamed of interforing. I letuie llio I hiiled 
States in 1903 negotiated a treaty with Colombia for the c.oMst.nieliou of .-i. 
canal across the istlimus of Panama by the government. Colomliia det-liurti 
to ratify the treaty, but the people of tho dopartiuoiit of Piintuiia rovoUed, 
were immediately recognised as indepeudent by tlie UiiiLetl Sl.ulos, mid nimlo 
a treaty allowing the United States full control of the 

A new competitor for Anaei-ican territory a)))) 0 !iro(l iibont 1000 in (Im 
■man Empire, which cast longing eyes on South AuK'riea us a (ield for 

•man r.nlftnisn.t.inn Nn fnrnii\l fiviof i/\a il.t.. ....I !, ill 


was 

bring. 


German 

German colonisation. No formal treaties wore madis upon Ibiu subii’i'l., but 
understanding was reached by Prosideut ,Uoo.sevt!ll. and lbo'(!crin;in 

\t* +V\n4' .-I ♦ .1 . . 4. 


a tacit 


emperor that Gemany would under no circumstanrus a('(]uiro (urrilorv, or 
found nav^ stations, or occupy places as a iniliUuy duiuouHlralion ‘ No 

*0 “1° blockading of tbo coiist of Vim-'Zimln 
(1902} by Germany, Italy, and England; but the Unitod Stalos doc.linod io 
sanction ^y march into the country. 

in the year 1904 the United Slates has cmiio (o oiitcrluiu n vrrv 
ditterent set of diplomatic principles from th().so of 17s;{. A siicc.-^-.inn .ll' 
K IT RlPiii’chafe, incorporation, or conquest .shows an expmi.si iv s, liril. 
The high tariff and the impossibility of socinhig rat.ifir.alion l.f mei, ,■ v 
t eafaes proves a purpo^ to limit trarle with all parts of llu. world ,(. 

™ active principles of isolation mid of tlio tio 

0^ jorid politics have been broken to pieces by our ('iil ry iiilo .Asislie 
affaus, and our consequent interest in tho interi)la,Y of Euroucan nouvi-/ 

Great Britain has beeomo our lusuvlt, diiJ.uualic 
Ib^lnK^Ko ^ of iiuiiiigr!int.s fium every iiLrlrr of 

Binn^nf g'vcn place to a spirit of restriction everywhere and of cxelu- 
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Hr A. (1. McLATTCJltTJN 

Dircolor of ili(! Huiv'iui of IliHlorlciil Ucjicawli, OiiraoKio Institution, Wnsliin/rtou, D, 0. 

Tn to (li.sc.uKS in a fow pafi(!fi Rotnn Biillont facts of the Revolu- 

t idiuivy pci'iod in Annn'iciui history, \vt>. are fevwd U) wlecb only two or three 
of file most sifjiiu/icanli goiioral truths. Tlwi Rtivolutionary period may bo 
eoiisidi'red ns iM'f'iiiuinf? witli tlio Peace of Paris in 1703, for then, although 
I0ngl!in<l was triuinphant over all h(?r foes, begnu her severest trial; then for 
Ihe. first f/iiius slu'. was confronted in till staiousuess with the tremendous prob- 
lem of inijierial organization; thou she wsis eallntl on to appreciate at the 
full the didicato tun I dilli(!ult task of managing wistdy and well a vigorous, 
progressive, and hardy folk, sejtaraUid from tlio inotlior country by three 
thousand luiles of wahu’ an<l already poss^swul of habits and political practices 
l.lud. must not Ih! rudely disniganhHl. Tlu! llovolutionary period may be con- 
sidered as ending with the ndoiitioii of the? constitution of the United States, 
for in that do(!ument and in llu! various stale constitutions that had already 
been foriiieii we liiid th(! thinkitig and the deta'inined effort of a generation. 

Ilefori! taking up tlie. distinctly political (luestious that demand our atten- 
(ioM in a cursory viiiw of tlie. devolution, wu may stop to notice the difficulty 
of I'iiigland’s (ask and how unreiwly she was in many ways to meet it. In 
I7(i3 sli(‘ had laid eolunies for a hundnid and fifty years, and csjiecially during 
f ile last fifty fhey liad been growing with great rai)idity[, but England had not 
ilevi'lopiMl any wholly safisfactory miithod of administration, and, though 
if, would ho ail e.xaggei-al.ioii to say that she had neglected them and allowed 
f hein 1,0 go their way, sh(! (lertalnly hadsulTercd them to grow without burdon- 
Hoine restraint. 'I’lien! laid arisen across the Atlantic thirteen political eom- 
numil ies Unit were as loyal to the inotlior country, hut were filled with the 
.self reliance and a.s.s(a'tiv(;ness begotten by the opportunities of the now world, 
'riie.so coiunumlties of iutidligent men had in a oonsidorable degree passed 
away from tlii! c.onventionalitie,s of Europe, and wore gradually growing 
toward Ihe freer and broader democracy that was to establish itself com- 
liletely in the mirly part of the nlnetccntli century. Wc may wcll^wonder 
whether any method of colmual administration or any system of imperial 
organisation could long have held the Americans and English together; 
certainly any elTort on the part of Englaml to legislate affecting American 
iulenssts was in danger of arousing objection if not opposition, and any piece 
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of affirmative legislation bearing directly on American social, coiniiiorcial, 
or political habitf was likely to bring forth the chvorgcucc « 
and awaken to retoi-t the assertive spmt of the colonists. i'aigUud li.ul no . 
sought to rule her colonies with an iron hand, or to heap upon tlioni, as had 
France, the burdens of the feudal rdgi^ne. The very Ireec (ini that liad Ikvii 
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allowed them, their very self dependence, increased the didiciilly of dismvoi 
ing satisfactory organisation; no system that could bo discovored could j.o 
satisfactory unless there was a recognition of differences between the colonies 
and the mother country. In fact the situation may bo thus exuressei : 
the greater the difference in social habits, in political practices and lIuniaTil, 
and in commercial interests, the greater was the need of recognising that dilier- 
ence as a permanent factor in the problem of colonial administration or mipennl 
organisation, and, at the same time, tlie greater was the diflieulty of eo-opei';!- 
tion and essential understanding. Of course the problem might to some, e.’d.enli 
have been postponed and avoided; every question might have been diioidi'd on 
its merits as the question arose; all the relations between the colonii's and llie 
mother country might have been determined by an ap])licai.ioii id’ the rules of 
justice and morality. But for such high-minded statesiiiaiisliip Miiglaiid was 
not yet prepared, and the events ushered in by the vSta.mi) Aci se,eiiied to 
demand, in a measure, the acceptance of a fixed thfiovy of imperial j lower. 

Now England was called on to undertake this groat task wlieit slie was 
herself politically unsound, when her governmeiital system was from any 
point of view unreasonable and corrupt. The most importaiit govi'i’imieiital 
positions were in the hands of venal placemen; political bribery and tlie pur- 
chasing of elections were as common in public life as were hard and deep 
drinking, high and reckless play, among the mcmbei's of tlie governing e.ias,ses 
of the country. Seats in parliament wore systematically piircliased, imiilusli- 
ingly offered for sale and sliameleaily bargained for. Even I, lie classic cor - 
poration of 0.xford publicly annoiuieed that if its members in parliament- 
wished re-election they could obtain their desire by the payment of a eerlain 
amount. Chatham, lamenting the low state of public morals, spoke of llie 
torrent of private corruption that was overflowing his coiinl.ry, ami ileelnreil 
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difficulty of England’s task, and her unfitness, for l-lie. moment., to enter upmi 
it with virtue, wisdom, and self denial. Any view of the Ucvolnl-ien wuuld 
be misleading, however, which did not point out tliat some of l-lu' alilent. 
English statesmen argued uncerushigly for the cause of tlu! colmiisls, mid, 
if they did not accept the theories of colonial leaders, .saw fiiilv llie danger 
that lay in the aggressiveness and assertivoiio,ss of the mother (ioimtry <’)ii 
the other hand, thousands of colonists had no synipatliy with llu« e’xlrenie 
opposition to the law of parliament, and saw much more to he gained bv tminn 
and loyalty than by rebellion. Notall of the colonisl-s advocat-ed g,,!,,.; („ 
m behalf of the ideas which were ultimately fought for and wliicliwere linallv 
imbedded in American constitutions and laws. 

If we turn our attention to the controversy with t-lie purpose of , seeing 
the most important political principles involved, we see tliat tlie most, ,si>'-- 
nihcant difficulties were of three kinds; (1) those connected with the IIk'oit 
and practice of representation ; (2) those comiccted with the idea of individual 

connected with the extent of goverimienlal 

xteiit, oharactei, and foundations of local self goveruiiient, or, to siai.e 
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till! fad ililTorcintly, thoso coimooted with tho proper distribution of authority 
iMjtwetiii the (Kiiitro and tiio par(.s in a broad and compoKsite empire. On each 
one of llie-se three main to])iea of argument and dispute England and America 
held dilTcu'out tenets; frequently their methods of thought totally varied, 
hh’om America’s interpndation and from her insistence on certain principles 
came fimdainental institutions of the Unitful States. Doubtless there had 
betai long prei)aration in English and colonial histoiy for tho more significant 
tlieori(V4 Avhieh the Americans propomided; but tho insistence upon these 
doctrines for some years in the heat of argument brought them clearly to 
vitwv and prepannl them for exinmsiou in the written documents and the in- 
stil, ulions that were limdly nstiiblished. It is this thrusting forth of ideas in 
govei-niuent t,hat constituhjs the source of chiefest interest for the student 
of th(^ Itevolutifni. The war was not the despairing and impulsive uprising 
of a i»eopl('. who had b(«!n beaten d<twu by cruelties and bitter oppressions; 
it was not an in.surnujtion based on immonal hatreds or on dread of a ruling 
dynasty. ’\Vhatev(!r in.ay hav(^ Ikhui the underlying reason for the final 
cliish of arms --and (louhiJe.ss them wore many uiulcrlying reiisons — ^Daniel 
Wel)sl.m‘ laili exaggerated th(i truth wlum lui dec.lared that the American people 
took a.rms against a preaiid)l(! and fought eight years against a declaration. 
From this aspec.t tlu^ America, ti Revolution staiuls as a mark of distinction 
to (irea,t Hritaiii, as oiui of her claims to gr(!atne,ss among nations. If the 
])rol)lem of colonial organisation did jirove in a crisis beyond tho comprehension 
of h(U‘ slatesiiK!!!, if, in a moment of weakn(^ss and weighed down by political 
eorruplioii, she lost lus’ most valuable Ameriean possnssions, the principles 
on which (,h(! war was fought by the colonists tlunnselvos were a tribute 
to her past and to Ium’ own productive energy. England cannot be robbed 
of all that was good a.nd promising in tho American Revolution. 

'I'lie three main ('eiitivs of dispute may now bo considered separately: 
(I) When England, disregarding lair pntvkms practicios, sought by the Stamp 
Act to rais(( money in Aiis'i'ica (17(55), them was at once strenuous opposition. 
'I’he assert, ion wiw'('mplia1,ieally made by eolonial loadma that taxation without 
repre.sentjition was unjust ami contrary to the principles of the English con- 
slitiitinM, 1,0 the privileges of wliieh tins colonists as Englishmen wore entitled. 
'I’lio colonisis maintiiined that momiy could not be taken from them without 
their own coiisetil., and, as tliey <iould have no mpiusentative in the British 
pitrlismenl., ]iarliament Iiad no' right to tux them. Among other replies to 
tliis coiilention, tlui Rritisli ] lamplilehxsi's and debati'rs .'usserted that the 
(ioloaisl.s were "virtually nipmst'nted,” by whieh term they seemed to mean 
Mini, n. member of the lunisi! of commons, chosen in (jomwali or Middlesex, 
really represent, ml Massaclmsetls and Virginia because he was a member of 
jtaiiiamenl., and not simply a deputy of those tliat ca,st their ballot at the 
polls. 'J'hey declared, too, that the parliament represented, that is to say 
sleod for and eared for, the wliolc realm, including tho colonics beyond 


the sea. , , , , 

'I’lie oiiponents of the colonial claims brought out with distinctness the 
fact, that Mie Americans were as much represented as the great majority of 
the people of (Ireat Britain, "of whom,” said Lord Mansfield, “among nine 
millions, there are eight who liave no voto.s in electing members of parlia- 
ment ” “ i'lvery objection, therefore," he said, “to tho dependency of tho 
colonies upon parliament, which arises to it upon 1, ho ground of representation, 
goes lo the whole jireseiit ooustitutlon of Groat Britain, and I suj5po.so it is not 
UKtant 1,0 new model that too.” There was tho rub. In resenting tho claim 
of right which the Americans sot up, tho parliamentary orators were uphold- 
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ins: what Pitt justly termed the rotten part of the constitution. The 
representative system was then in such a condition that no ono could atunijit 
the American doctrine without condemning the very basis ot parliameiit. 
Large and populous cities were without representation, while little li!i,inlel,.s 
had the right to elect members. Eighty-seven peers could return to tlii! 
commons two hundred and eighteen members from England aiul Wale, 
alone At one time the dnke of Norfolk controlled the election of eh-vi'ii 
members of the house; the duke of Newcastle controlled seven. wsats 
were held in both houses alike by hereditary right.” 

The conditions in England were so extravagantly _unrea.Honiiblo that in 
later years the representative system was remodelled in the JMorni Jhll of 
1832; but it should be noticed that the American idea and praetiee were 
essentially different from the En^ish of the Revolutiouary timo,_aiid (bat 
America was really insisting on her own ideas. In the colonies, it is (,riie, 
universal suffrage did not prevail, but it was common for tius men of a (jiM-tain 
district or town to choose, without constraint from without, one of their 
own number to represent them in the assembly, to speak for lliem and to 
guard their interests. No locality with a considerable populallon woiild lia\'e 
brooked a denial of its right to send one of its citizens (.o the legislature. 
Such was not, nor ever had been, the English practice or tluioiy. Moreover, 
England had really never established more than the princiide (bat money 
should not be taken from the people without the consent of pavliami'iit.; 
it had not deliberately laid down and made good the doctrine that no (axes 
should be levied without the consent of the country at large. 

In all that the Americans claimed, they did not protend (,o be deniandiiig a 
revision of the English constitution; they demanded only areeogiiil ioii of wind, 
they believed the constitution already was. A revolution, of eoiirse, may Ik’ 
based on the assertion that existing institutions arc altogeUie.r wrong and liann- 
ful; America based her revolt on the charge that exislbig instltui.inns, wliicli 
wore good and admirable, were neglected and distoiied bylaw-inidvers. 'l'hi,s 
fact gives a peculiar interest to the theory of the struggle; ))ut it must Ixi cun - 
feissed that, even if it is true that the colonial doctrines were a iialairaJ prednd, 
of English history, and even if it is tioie that the colonies were eiiriying out 
into fuller practice the spirit of the doctrines which the I'lnglish jieoib'. had 
earlier struggled for, still in their aigumcnts, under the guise ef deiiiMndinL'; 
the old and the well-established, they were really asking for thii new. 'riu-v' 
were demanding an acceptance, in the straeture of Ibii I'lnglisli stale, of neiv 
principles which were a distinct advance upon wliiit had as yet lieeii eiobodicd 
in the English constitution. They wore asking for legal iviiogiiilbai of a 
politico-ethical proposition. 

(2) As oppo,sed to American assertions that parliament had no right lo 
levy internal taxes on the colonics, the English lawyers could ei(e pivcedeul. 
and quote legal maxims, and even cite Locke’s Essay on. aom'uimnf. for llmir 
purpasos, but after all it is hard to sec that they got imieh farlber Ibati asserl- 
mg the sovereignty of parliament and declaring that liixal.ion is p.-irl, of the 
general eplative authoilty. They did not get niueh beyoml luyiii/^ down 
an absolute assertion winch they took lo be iindenialb;. 'I'he ‘leaders of 
American sentiment undertook, in one way or another, (,o deny or refnle (Ins 
interesting for our puriwses i.s (be uu>(bod employed 
St f Samuel Adams, under whose iu(lueiie.<, were pivpared ‘ l.e 

aWest state documents of Massachusetts. Adams and (bose wlm thought 

biy down a set of alwolnlo jiropasi.. 
tions. They made effective use of the reasoning and stiiteiiumts of Locke 
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whom wo may call the philosopher of the revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the century in which the cleavage of the English race began, Adams 
asserted that Auujrioans were entitled to the laws of Englishmen, and that 
“ it is the glory of the British prince, and the happiness of all his subjects, 
that their constitution hath its foundation in the immutable laws of nature; 
and us the supreme legislative as well a.s the supremo executive derives its 
authority from that constitution, it should seem tnat no laws can be made or 
(ixecutod that are repugnant to any oasential law in nature.” Inevitably 
Adams went fartluu', and the doctrine wliich ho laid down is of immense impor- 
tance in the (hwolopment of American government. If every free govern- 
ment i,s liound to regard the laws of nature, which are unchangeable, then 
every fre(! government is bound by a fixed law; this principle Adams pro- 
claimed onc(f and again. "There are, my lord,” he, wrote, "fundamental 
rules of the constitution, which it is humbly presumed neither the supreme 
Icigislative nor the supreme executive can after. In all free states the con- 
stitution is fixed.” 

It would 1)0 difficult to overestimate the importance of assertions like 
these. iSuch fundamental propositions, put forth at a crisis, repeated over 
and over again when a peoi)lc are alert and interested, must have profound 
clfect. At least here we see in this contention between parliament and the 
American leaders the central line of opposition between English ideas of gov- 
ernment and those basic principles which underlie the constitutions of the 
United iStatos. The principle of the English constitutional system is to-day 
the priiiciplo that all political power is in the hands of government; the prin- 
ciple of tlie American constitutional system is that not all power is in the 
hands of government; all American govormuont is of limited authority. 

Moreover, as wo have soon, there comes out with sharpness and distinct- 
ness ill this oontrovonsy the American idea that government should be restrained 
l)y a fixed law; the English idea wa.s that the law of the constitution was ever 
changing and from day to day was what parliament made it. It may be easy 
for us, when once we .see how radically opjrowxl are those two .systems of gov- 
ernmenli, to dniw eoiielusions that are not ulliogcthcr warranted; it majy bo 
(■!isy to say at once thiil) from these llnvolutionary assertions came the wntten 
eonsl.it.ut.iens of America; tluit from these declarations came the fimdamental 
notions of Amerieair political theory. But of course wp should remember 
that nothing liappens Avithout cause, and on contemplation we sec that the 
jii’ineiples p)it fortli by tlie colonists wort) the natural statements of men who 
liad lived under colonial charters ami had been accustomed all their lives 
to .see Iheir own goA'ernment.s llmiled by fixed and rigid law. We sec also 
— and tliis is mere importiiid. — that it was America that was carrying out the 
)irinei))les along Avliich lOnglish lilxirty luul developed. It will not do to say 
(hat, IVom the .slieer teehnieal point of view, the colonists wore right and 
(lie jiiiilijimeidiiU'ians wrong, for as a matter of fact the coimso of English his- 
(ory had nol. est:il)llsh('d the iirinciiile tliat parliament wixs limited or checked 
liy any fixed constitution; (lie commons had gradually acquired power and 
aidhofd.y at the expense of the king, and by one way and another had limited 
liim, I mi; as mere (lieciry the established principle of the English constitution 
wiis (hat (he king, lori'ls, and commons, consti(;uting together the crown in 
parliami'id,, ciinid do everything and anything of a political character. While 
it will mil. do (o say (lull;' JCnglish debaters and pamphleteers were misstating 
(he law of (he eonsti(.nti()ti, we can say that the English colonists had developed 
ill (he free air of the new wmhl an idea which had been struggled for through- 
out the centuries; they wore ready to annouimo and ostablisli the doctrine 
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that there should be “a government of law and not of inon.” That wii« a 
thoroughly British maxim; all struggle against arbitrary ancl eapric.ious gov- 
ernment was a comment on this principle. When the British parlijuiicnt 
said there was no Ihnit to its authority, when it asserted tliat the. iii(ir(; fiict 
that it did a thing was a proof of the legality of the act, the eol()ni.sts in ivsponMo 
may have denied the law of the English constitution, but tlu-.y gave uttonuico 
to a principle which was itself a product of English history. 'I'hoy dt'clari'd 
that there were some things Hiat even parliament could no(. do: it could not 
take away one’s property without his consent, for to do so would I»e (,o neglect 
the fundamental law of nature and dfercgarcl the constilidioji which in I'liig- 
land and in all free countries was "fixed." The colouisls were, fiunouiie.iug 
a proposition begotten of the centuries of British liistory, wluai tliey ))r()cl!urnei i 
that there must be in all free states a govenimciit of law !iud not, of uieii, 
and that if parliament had a right of its own free will to ]>iml the colonie.ls 
in all oases whatsoever, then they wem subjects of an al).solut(! an<l fuitocavif.ie, 
government. 

There is very little evidence that the Englishmen nydly uiuhavilood the 
drift and essential character of the American arguuumt. They <m)u1<1 n’od amt 
deny such essays as those of John Dickinson, and tli(i)' eriuid meet .‘ill .suiifi 
of legal assertion and even quote Locke for their own iieeils; Iml. (hey gave 
as a rule no indication of appreciating the internal signiliemiee of the e'nlimiid 
doctrine. We ought to see, however, that the plulosojiliiciil and legal ( heuj'ie.'i 
that were put forth by the Amcricaira worn not left by (he eolimi.sls in mill' 
air, nor used merely for argument. The Declaration o'f ludepi'mlenee .slnled 
Mino of them clearly: that all men oro created eriiuil uiid emlnwed Iw (Imir 
Ureator with certain inalienable rights. Wo see here tlie doelrim' llhil cer- 
tain rights belonging to man in a state of nature cannot he taken n,\va v I leemise 
they have never been surrendered by natural man to soe.iel.y. 'I’hiK iloelrine 
of inalienable right, which has played such an imj)orl,!in(, pmi in Anieriemi 
m state.ment in |,he Virginia eonslilniim, 

-P’ 7^ drawn up before the Declaration of Imlcpemleiiee .‘iml 

owes Its phraseology m these important parte to Clcnrge Mason. 'I'he w.‘iM|,i 
these may be more apyiarent when we renieiMher m.-ii. 
the state constitutions of America contain to-day sub, stimtially (hece l.’ex ir. 

the certain rights and privileges ns lieimml 

the molestation of government, As Mr lirvco wivs “All uf ilmy » i ‘ 
states tliat include ‘life and liberty 'in thSS^ llk'lls ' 'T 

nnt in S ^ hup<)rl,aiit prineiiiles llinl, esme 

out in the couise of the Revolutionary del)ato.s ami Ui.'i,|, iverc liiedh- eivV.l 

statement-for it cS hard v be e ‘’1«' Kist of (lie Hrili.il, 

was so constituted that all noliiienl on ibe English empire 

assemblies wereTo eStS SySteS ‘ ^ 

m or fto iofiriisavsilrE 'l!,':;*;?;','!.; 
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syatciiii ; they did not at first deny the authority of parliament over 
tluiin, but they did deny that such authority included certain rights, and 
esiKicially the right to tax thcni without their consent. According to the 
Anu^rican theory, therefore, even at the beginning, the British empire was 
composed of integral parts, and each had, in some respects at least, the right 
of self-coiitrol unaffected by tlio law of the central legislature; each had at 
l(«ust the right to tax itself. To sec how in response to British assertions this 
notion of the constitution of the English empire widened would be well worth 
our study; but wo must now satisfy oui^lves by saying that the advanced 
American lead(n\s — confronted continually by the British assertion that to 
deny the power to tax was in logic to deny the authority of parliament alto- 
g(!lhe_r— -came to the point of asserting that parliament had no authority at 
all within the colonicss, that the bond of connection between Great Britain 
and America was the king, mid that the British empire had at least fourteen 
parlianuiiits, one in Europe and thirteen across the Atlantic, 

Not all Americans accejilxul this doctrine in its entirety; but even those 
(.hat did sicee.pt it must have hesitated to admit its fullest conclusions; 
for (.0 deny the authority of parliament was going some distance toward 
denial of a unity or a wholeiuisa to the British empire; and, moreover, unless 
parliaiiKUit had .some authority Ixiyond the British Isles, where rested the 
))owev to make war or peaiio, In rngulate commerce and make treaties, to do 
cm’taiii other (.hings of a purely general character? The difficulty of the 
sitiiathm i.s well illustrated by the following extract from the diary of John 
A(l!im.s, who recounts the trouble e.xpnricncod by the first Continental 
()ongi’e.ss in di'c.iditig just what thcoiy of the English constitution would be 
•set forth: ‘"I'he two points which laboured the most were: (1) Whether we 
should recur to the law of nature, as well as to the British constitution, and 
our American o.har(.er.s and grants, Mr. Galloway and Mr. Duane were for 
(ixeludiug (he law of nariiro. I was very strenuous for retaining and insist- 
ing oil it, as a resource to Avhich wc might be driven by parliament much sooner 
(.him Ave Avere iiAViire. (2) TIua other gixiat question was, what authority 
Ave should eoiieede (,o paj'liiiuient; whether avo should deny the authority of 
parliiimeiil. in idl eiisiss; Avlie(.lier we should allow miy authority to it in our 
intenud iilTairs; or Avhether avo slumld allow it to regulate the trade of the 
empire Aviib or Avithouli any resiirictions. After a multitudo of motions 
had be.eu miuk*, discussed, negatived, it soxnned a.s if wo .sliould never agree 
uiinu jinyihiiig. Mr. John liutledge, of South Carolina, one of the com- 
mil,l.ee, iiddmssing hinw.lf me, was ifieascd to say, ‘Adams, we must agree 
upon someriiiug; you iippear l;o Ix! as familiar with tluj subject as any of us, 
and I, like your exiivessions— ■" the ueensaity of the case,” and “excluding all 
idciisof (,!ixal.ion, exl,eruiil and inlierniil”; Ihavc a groat opinion of that same 
idcii of the neiiessily of the Ciise, and I am determined against all taxation 
for revemi(\ Come, (.iike the pen and .sec if you can’t produce something 
l.hal, Avill unite u.s.’ Home othem of the committee seconding Mr. Rutledge, 

1 look a sheel; of paper ami drew up an article. When it was read, I believe 
i)ol. one of (he coiimiittee was fully .satisfied wilJi it; but they all soon acknowl- 
edgi'd (.ha(; there was no hope of hitting on anything in which wc could 
all agree wi(,h more satisfaction. All therefore agreed to this, and upon 
(,his ilepended (he union of the. colonies. The sub-committee reported their 
drafl. to (.he grand eummittee, and another long debate ensued, especially 
on (.iii.s article, ami various changes and modifications of it were attempted, 
but none adopted,” The resolution as formally adopted by the Continental 
(lougreas declared that the colonists Avcrc cntitlpd to the “free and exclusive 

H.V.— vor.. x.'cm. AAA 
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necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interest of both eoiintii's, 
we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the British parlimuent 
fls are hnna -fide, restrained to the reffulatinn of niir extfirnal t'Oiniiieree. for 


excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a revcunie 
on the subjects in America, without their consent.” 

■ It is apparent from this that the men of tho first Contiiieiilal Ooiigr('s,s 
could not reach an agreement as to the actual structure of tlic Britisli ('inpir(', 
but they admitted that it was desirable to have some single body suptiriulriid- 
ing commerce and external relations. If the general projinsition of llm 
Congress could by any process have been hardened into law, tlii^ I'liiglish 
empire would have been constituted with fourteen parliameiil,s, oui^ of wliicb, 
besides its ordinary legislative functions, would htive had the right to vr^giilale 
matters of purely general interest. Lr other words, tentetively tlie coloiiiKls 
were suggesting the idea of what we naay call the federal orgaiiisatioii of the 
British system. Each of the self-governing colonics would, uiule.r this jiriu- 
ciple, be really self-governing, free from interference with ite Inoid coiicerns, 
and yet submitting to the regulation of its external trade and its foreign 
relations by a central government. It is plain enough that W(! have licre im 
intimation of the kind of organisation which tlio states after declaring (heir 
independence finally worked out for themselves. It is noteworlhv. too, that 
some Englishmen were beginning to see the possibility of solving the gi-eat 
problem of imperial organisation in some way besides meiasly usserliiig the 
comprehensive power of parliament; for Thornes Pnwiiall thadaird Mint a 
colony was, so far as respects its own jurisdiction within ilw own (iomimiiiitv, 
natwnd though not independent," and he maintained tliat iJio colonisls h;lil 
a right to political liberty consistent with the vital unity, ell’icicincy ami 
salus suprema of the impenum of the sovereign state ” 

tinn f to have received no considera- 

incompetence of most of the British 
nfitedfhn^ftf® faintest conception of an organisation more com- 
fel ® one they demanded is pathetic Ihougli notsiirpHain- 

loffte of thi leachmg a stage of real statesmanship, (leiionneod Ihe narrow 
ogic of the lawgiTCrs, and declai-ed fervently that the mu., si, ion for o-irli , i 

p rnaraent did not try to get beyond the most rigid conei'ptioii • eilln-r i)n> 

comWnmgloSfsdfi Ki'l^'ral eonirol, of 

difficulty; and, if thf Americans wiusaiiroblmn of imnieiuH' 

thank the situkion aSnTt credit problmn, p(>rluip,s \ve shouhl 

of organising an empire of thirteen a ; ,■ ‘•‘f' pn«l.Iom 


w,th lo^a, fcty. Thefr 
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(.'.onl’mli'nitioii, liropoaiid in 1777 and fully adopted in tJie early part of 1781, 
woi'(i not Kuited to the iio(!d.s of tire situation. In most respects these Articles 
were jiroduets of diicades of practice and experience, but m some particulars, 
and even in the distribution of power between the Congress of the Confedera- 
Ihm and the individual states, there were some bad mistakes. The congress 
was not allowed to collect taxes, either direct internal taxes or duties, and it 
was not even allowed the power that the second Continental Congress was will- 
ing to coucecle to parliament, from tlio very necessity of the case, namely, the 
right in regulate commerce. 

'J'he cointnercial and social disorder of the years succeeding Idio war taught 
i.he Americans, however, the need of better organisation, and it is in the con- 
stitution of the United States that wc see the consummation, the fruit of the 
American llevolution. We see fimt that by the adoption of the constitution 
the Americans solved the problem of reconciling local self government and 
local self-(let(!rmination with imirerial unity, of conserving local liberty and 
at tlie same time guarding general intoipste. This was done by establisliing 
a. federal si, ate, wliat the (lerman publicists call a Bumlenstaal, “a banded 
stal,e.” 1'he adoption of the federal constitution, too, marks the end of the 
lie volution ary period, because it ends a dticade and more of constitution- 
making wl(,h'iu whuth fundamental political notions were formulated aud 
e,rysl.a.ilisf'd. By tlitisi! constitutions, governments were established resting 
oil the (‘.(iiisent of the governed and subject to their will. The fundamental 
jirinciple of them all was that government is but the creature and the servant 
of I, he iieoi-ile; they brought out clearly enough that government aird the state 
are not identical, and tluit government cannot set the limits to its own authoi'- 
ity; they announced by their practical work of construction the principle 
that there should bo a government of law and not of men, because the con- 
Htitutiou as law was sot above all mere legislative enactment, aud the framers 
of the constitution went as fur as the art of man would allow to establish 
law above cajirlco. Tlio Americtm llevolution has therefore its interest, 
not lieeanse of the cleavage of the English race, however momentous that 
fact may b(>, nor bcicauso of the wtu- and bloodshed, though it involved nearly 
OIK! half of iiiviliaed mankind aud profoundly stirred the rest; but because 
of the (issential principles iuvolvetl, liocausc out of it came constitutions speak- 
ing the language! of iihiloHOjihy and involving ideas that in their wide and prac- 
tical a])pli(!iition Avisre new in the history of mankind. 

Th(! jivinciples fought for by the Americans were not lost on England her- 
s(!lf. Her repi’(!.s(;ntativ(! syst(!iri, tliough influenced still by the practices of 
centuries aud by th(! conditions of society, has been made to approach the 
mo(l(!l for which tlio colonists were contending. The theory that lier govern- 
m(!nt. is ()mnip()t(!nt still remains, but individual frondoin is secure. Her self- 
g()Vt!niing eolonuis are safely protected by habit and convention, while some 
of (luim ar<! based on parliamentary enactments possessing in fact, if not in 
llieory, the force and effect of written constitutions. Her general colonial 
syslem, though unsYstematic, and though one of opportunism and not of law, 
reiiognises to the full the right of colonial self government. In fact England, 
insL(!ad of imitating Home, in the building of a ^at empire, or of following the 
exa,mpl(! of Spain ns the mistress of munlierless possessions and dominions, 
has McatU'.rod her colonists over the world as Greece strewed her citizens 
through th(>. islands of the Aegean, and ns Greece held them only by ties of 
blood and aiTeiition for tlio mother city, so England's political bond is wcolc, 
whili! tile, tie of iiatriotism and affection is strong. 




BOOK II 


LATER COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS 


CHAPTER I 

DUTCH, QUAICER, AND OTPIER COLONIES 

Tun close nsaocintion between the Dutch and Quaker colonies 
in Amorioa was duo to no mere accident of contiguity. William 
Poim was Dutch on his mother’s side, and one bccb in nil his political 
ideas the broad and liberal temper that characterised the Nether- 
lands before and beyond any other country in Europe. In the co.?- 
mopolitanism which showed itself so curly in New Amsterdam and 
has over since been fully maintained, there were added to American 
national life the variety, the flexibility^ the generous breadth of view, 
the spirit of compromise and conciliation needful to save tlio nation 
from rigid provincialism. — ^Joiitr FiSKifl.l> 


DUTCH INE'LUENCE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 

Here follows n, pleasant relief from the previous chapters^ of seizure and 
bloodshed, a case of colonisation by purchase and treaty. It is true that the 
shrowd bartorers gave the Indians paltry sums for largo_ estates, but there 
was no competition to raise the market prices, and the title of the Indians 
was noil, her clear nor recorded. Most hnportant of all was tho recognition 
of tho Indian’s priority, of his right to existence, and of a wish to respect 
his feelings. There hail been various isolated instances of this plan of pur- 
chfise, as wo have already seen, and William Penn hardly deserves his full 
measure of [lopular esteem as the first to deal fairly with the Indians. Eur- 
thermore, the pleasant relations suffered interruption, as tliey are bound to 
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do in all human mtercourse and there were quarrels, stmggles, and blood- 
shed in the forests, as in all European cities and towns. 

Besides, the colonists quan-elled together and with their neighboius of 
other nations. The Dutch crushed the Swedish, and were in turn takjm 
and retaken by the English. And there were the usual wrangles with tlu! 
home government, little prelimmaries to the long, fierce struggle that wtus 
to rage from 1776 to 1783. And yet the general story of this chapter is one 
of benevolence and wisdom unusual in history. , . » .i , • 

The Declaration of Independence, which was the thesis of the most im- 
portant of colonial wars, had something of a prototype in the Union of IJtroelil, 
leni 1 TTrtllon/^ y\rA-irmn/sa HAp.ln.T/>H fJi/'iT i'nrmnmwl(»n«(i 



document has been fully discussed in our history 
Dutch, who had done so many brave and stubborn things, made a settle- 
ment in America partly for gain, pai-tly as an act of war against their invet- 
erate Spanish foe. Land was bought from the Indians and their friend.'^liip 
cultivated. The Dutch settlers were quite as religious as the Puri ta ils, 
and had fought far longer and far more bitterly for their cmid, but they iisi lally 
showed an easy-going tolerance of other opinions that lifted them to a higluir 
mental plane. The final overthrow of their authority was, as we sluill see, 
due less to the superiority of the English than to peculiar conditions of iitijire- 
iDaredness, at the moment of EngliA descent. As it was, Dutch civilisalhiu 
nas persisted in many ways in America, and even their language roiiuiiiis 
to this day m isolated communities of New Jersey. 

It was fortunate for the unity of the colonies that the English should 
obtain the ascendency and force their language upon the setUemeula. K. 
was also fortunate that many ideals of the stout, independent, tolerant Dutch 
mind should have persisted.. 

An eloquent brief for the Dutch has been prepared by Douglas Cam]i- 
He justly complains that American history has boon wriU-cii too 
much from the English viewpoint. He finds Puritanism a powerful factor 
in the life of Holland, whose war with Spain was in many ways a Puritan 
war; he insists that Puritanism was, in fact, not a creation of mi ohscure 
English sect, as people commonly assume, but rather a great Doiitiiie.nl.'il 
reaction against ritual religion and social corruption. Ho points out liow 
the conception of the Dutch as a boorish and besotted pcoiile is the; survival 
of an English insularism, whereas, in fact, they were, acconliiig to Motloy,'^ 
“the most energetic and quick-witted people of the world,” Imbuid tlio Yiui- 
kees of Europe, alert in invention of tools and machinery, with iiu excellcjil, 
internal government, with an advanced state of personal liho.rl.y. Their 
education was of a high grade, and Leyden, to commoinorah! its I'clicf from 
the famous siege, instead of celebrating with fireworks or statues built a 
splendid university. In 1609 Holland had about the same poimladou as 
England, and far meater wealth. In tlie sixteenth century the Dutch emi- 
grated to England by the thousand, settling thickly in this regions where 
the beparatist church had its beginning. 

sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland, there wa,s amiile otiuor- 
tumty for them to learn the conditions of Dutch liberty, so dilTertmt from 
the conditions then existent in intolerant ai-istocracy - ridden Emihind 

l«>Wic sihooi 

first establistunent m America was by the Dutch 8(',ttlci-,s : 

*fi® Written constitution, the organisa- 
tion of the senate, the township system, the secret written ballot, the public 
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prosecutor, public examination of witnesses, the relief of an acquitted prisoner 
from costs, the independence of the judiciary, the recording of dee^ and 
mortgages, the freedom of religion and press, the education of girls as well 
as boys, the absence of primogeniture, {irison reforms, and, indeed, the whole 
spirit of American society, so radically different from the English of tliat day, 
had their origin in Holland. John Fislce & wisely calls attention to the many 
exaggerations of such a view and points out the larger element of personal 
liberty in the English colonies, and yet, though Campbell's book is rather a 
brief than a judgment, it is in effect a salutary protest gainst making England 
too much tlie mother-country of America. 

Even in the foundation of Pennsylvania, which was an English colony, 
Campbell emphasises the fact that Penn’s mother was a Dutch woman and 
that Penn knew the Dutch language 
well and spent j'oars of travel and 
residence under Dutch influence. 

When the short-lived Swedish col- 
ony came to America it was in 
boats hired from the Dutch, and 
the whole idea came from the 
Dutch brain of the discontented 
Ussellinx. 

This colony had been the dream 
of Gustavus Adolphus, but he did 
not live to see it made reality. 

“Now Sweden,” like New Amster- 
dam, was purchased from the Indians 
and the relationship was generally 
pleasant. But gradually friction 
with Dutch neighbours brought 
down wrath and final capture. 

The Swedes were absorbed Inter 
into the states of New Jersey and 
DelawfU'e. The brief life of the 
settlement reminds one of the van- 
ished legendary colonics the Scan- 
dinavians planted centuries before. 

By 1600 the race of bold Norse 
seari'ovcrs had died out, and left 
the colony to come over in boats 
hired from Holland. Later, after 
the United States had been well 

established. Swedes and Noiwegians both again flocked over_ in large num- 
bers, settling in the middle west and giving certain localities a distinct 
foreign nature. 

The Quakers were in some ways Puritans, They were an offshoot of 
the same reaction, though their policy of peace at any price was distinctly 
different from that of the Puritans, at whose hands the Quakers suffered 
bitter treatment for a time, notably in Massachusetts, as already described. 
In spite of their policy of non-resistance, however, they had sturdiness enough 
of character and high enough sense of equality to establish a firm foundar 
tion in a wilderness. If they would not resist, neither would th^ yield. 
And of one of them, William Penn, John Fiske ^ is moved to say, “Take him 
for all in all, he wiia by far the greatest among the founders of American 
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commonwealths ” This chapter is to be devoted to tlio Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Quakers, and others. We shall begin with the first to arrive.® 


THE PmST DUTCH COLONIES 


As the country on the Hudson had been discovered by an, agent of the 
Dutch East India Company, the right of possess^ was claiiiied for the 
United Provinces; and in the very year m which Hudson poiishecl (loU'), 
merchants of Amstei-dam fitted out a ship with various merchandise to tnillic 
with the natives. The voyage was prosperous, and was renewed. VVlieii 
Areall in 1613, returning from his piratical excursion against the i'rench 
settlement at Port Royal, entered the waters of New York, ho found threo 
or four rude hovels,^ already erected on the island of Manhattan, as a .suin' 
mer shelter for the few Dutch marinera and fur traders, whom private eiilcr- 
prise had stationed there. His larger force made him for the time the lord 
of the harbour, and in Virginia he boasted of having subjected the establisli- 
ments of Holland to the authority of England; but the Dutch, as lie retired, 
continued their profitable traffic, and even remained on Manhattan during 


the winter. . . , , . 

Had these early navigators in the bays around New York anticipated 
the future, they might have left careful memorials of their voyage.s. 'Hie 
states general had assured to the enterprising a four years* moiioiioly of trade 
with newly discovered lands (March 27th, 1614); and a company of mer- 
chants, fonning a partnership, but not a corporation, availed theiiKsi'lveK 
of the privilege. Several ships, in consequence, sailed for America; and from 
the imperfect and conflicting statements we may infer, that perhaps in 1614, 
the first rude fort was erected, probably on the southern point of Miuiliatliiu 
Island; and the name of an island east of the sound still keeps the record 
that Adrian Blok sailed through the East river, discovered Long Isluiid 
to be an island, and examined the coast as far as Capo Coil. The ili.scovery 
of Connecticut river is undoubtedly due to the Dutch; the name of its lir.si, 
European navigator is uncertain. [It was probably Block.] That in 161.') 
the settlement at Albany began, on an island just below the t)re.seMt city, 
is placed beyond a doubt by existing records. It was the rem()l.e port, of I he 
Indian trader, and was never again abandoned. Yet at this early period 
there was no colony; not a single family had emigrated; the only Eur()peaii.s 
on the Hudson were commercial agents and their subordinates. 'I'lie Pil- 
grims,, in planning their settlements,, evidently esteemed the country unap- 
propriated; and to the English mariner, the Hollanders were known only 
as having a trade in Hudson’s river. As yet the United Provinces made 
no claim to the territory. 

progress of colonisation i.s to be souglifc in the partie.s 
which divided the states. The independence of Holland had broiiglit with 


[‘As we have stated in our chapter on Virginia, tho n 

Netherlands is branded as false by some i . I UMs 11,. ,1 - 

called Pkntegenet® stated that Argali and Dale retuminj- ut Miiiihafii., 

Ide in HudMn’a rivet whese they found four houses built, ami ii pretomlod Uut.'li 
ernor unto the Wert India Comp^y's of Amsterdam share or part, who kept triiiliiiK IhiiU.'i 

discovery of ollicial correspondenco hutween tfie Vir- 
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it no elective francliise for the people; the municipal officers were either 
named by the stadtholder, or were self-elected, on the principle of close cor- 
porations. The municipal officers elected delegates to the provincial states; 
and these again, a rmresentative to the states general. The states, the true 
representative of a fixed commercial aristocracy, resisted the tendencies to 
popular innovations with a unanimity and decision never equalled even in 
the struggle of the English parliament against refom; and the same instinct 
which led the Romans to elevate Julius Crasar, the commons of England to 
sustain Henry VII, the Danes to confer hereditary power on the descendants 
of Frederic III, the French to substitute absolute for feudal monarchy, induced 
the people of Holland to favour the ambition of the stadtholder. This divi- 
sion of parties extended to every question of domestic politics, theology, and 
international intercourse. _ The friends of the stadtholder asserted sovereignty 
for the states general; while the party of Olden Baineveld and Grotius, with 
greater reason in point of liistoric facts, claimed sovereignty exclusively for 
the provincial assemblies. Prince Maurice desired continued warfare with 
Spain, and favoured colonisation in America; the aristocratic party, fearing 
the increase of executive power, opposed colonisation because it might lead 
to new collisions. Thus the Calvinists, popular enthusiasm, and the stadt- 
holder were arrayed against the provincial states and municipal authorities. 
The colonisation of New York by the Dutch depended on the issue of the 
struggle; and the issue was not long doubtful. The excesses of political 
ambition, disguised under the forms of religious controvemy, led to violent 
counsels. Olden Barncveld and Grotius were taken into custody, and the 
selfi.shness of tyranny not only condemned the first political writer of the 
age to imprisonment for life, but conducted an old man of threescore years 
and twelve, tho most venerable of the patriots of Holland, to the scaffold; 

These events hastened tho colonisation of Manhattan. That the river 
Hudson for a season bore the name of Prince Maurice, implies liis favour to 
those who harboured tliere. A few weeks after the first acts of violence, 
in November, 1018, the states general gave a limited act of incorporation 
to a company of merchants; yet the conditions of the charter were not invit- 
ing, and no organisation took place. But after the triumph over intestine 
commotions, while the Netherlands were displaying unparalleled energy in 
their foreign relations, tho scheme of a West India company was revived. 
The Dutch planted colonies only under the auspices of chartered companies; 
the states would never undertake the defence of foreign possessions. 

Tho Dutch West India Company, which became the sovereign of the 
central portion of the United States, incorporated (June 3rd, 1621), for twenty- 
four years, with a pledge of a renewal of its charter, was invested, on the 
part of the Netherlands, with the exdusive privilege to traffic and plant 
colonies on the coast of Africa from tiie tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good 
Hope ; on the coast of America, from die straits of Magellan to the remotest 
north. England, in its patents, made the conversion of the natives a prom- 
inent purpose ; the Dutch were chiefly intent “on promoting trade.” The 
English cliartors gave protection to the political rights of tlie colonists against 
the proprietaries; tho Dutch, who had no popular liberty at home, bestowed 
no thought on colonial representation ; the company, subject to the approval 
of tlio states general, had absolute power over its possessions. The charge of 
New Netherlands belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. The govemment 
of tho whole was intrusted to a board of nineteen. 

Thus did the little nation of merchants give away continents; and the 
corporate company, invested with a claim to more than a hemisphere, gradu- 
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ally culled from its boundless grant the rich territories of Guinea, Brazil, and 
New Netherlands. Colonisation on the Hudson was neither the motive nor 
the main object of the establishment of the Dutch West India Company; the 
territory of the New Netherlands was not described either in the charter or 
at that time in any public act of the states general, which neither made a 
formal specific grant nor offered to guarantee tlie tranquil possession of a 
single foot of land. The company was to lay its own plans, and provide for 
its own protection.* 

Yet the period of the due organisation of the company was the epoch of 
zealous efforts at colonisation. The name of the southern county mul cape 
of New Jersey still attests the presence of Cornelius Mey, who not only visited 



den, he built Fort Nassau. The country from the southern siiore of Dela- 
ware bay to New Holland or Cape Cod became known as New Netherlands,!/ 

Mey was succeeded by Verhulst, who arrived with three sliijis, bringing 
out horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, with a number of new settlor, s. Next 
year Peter Minuit was appointed director. The island of Manhattan, “ rocky 
and full of trees," was purchased of the Indians in 1626 for sixty guiUlons, about 
twenty-four dollars; and a block-house, surrounded by a palisade of (Hslars, 
WM erected at its southern extremity, and called Fort Amsterdam. About 
this fortj the headquarters of the colony, a little village slowly g!‘(*w up - 
rudiment of the present metropolis of New York. Six farms worn liiid oul on 
Manhattan Island; and specimens of the harvest were sent to llollaiicl in 
proof of the fertility of the soil.'^ 

Eeprisals on Spmsh commerce were the great object of the West India 
Company ; the North ^erican colony was, for some years, little mort! I, ban 
an mconsiaerable establishment for trade, where Indians, even from the l^t 
Laivrence, exchanged beaver-skins for European manufactures. The Si )a ni.sli 
pmes, taken by the chartered privateers on a single occasion in 1()2S, wi'h' 

M valuable than the whole amount of exports from 

New Netherlands for the four preceding years. * 

interchange of courtesies with t.lio. I’ilgriniM. 
De Hazier [or De Rasieres], the second in command among the Dutcli went 
as enmy to PlyMuft (October 4th). On the eoutl. of Ooil lie «’« ,m!| 

SmMS* 'T ?''* atleiKlcil with tlin raew of 

1 L ^*^*®**dship and commerce was proi)o.se(l. 'I'lic I’ih 

Ka fish hearts, questioned the title of the Dutch to the banks 

of the Hudson, and recommended a treaty with England - the Dutch with 
greater kmdness, advked their old friends to remove to thT\-icll 2 
m the Conneebeut. Harmony prevailed. "Our chihlrcn aftor us ” s-iid llw. 

rrhen toenadve «bes 


the WMt India CompMy.”] darammait of the people, by the diihctor iiiitf e. 


Ulc jii'iijili), 
cnimpil, I'tir 
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of the Dutch, in quest of furs, penetrated every bay, and bosom, and inlet 
from Narragansett to the Delaware, It was the day of straw roofs, and 
wooden chimneys, and windmills. 


THE CHAllTER OF FEUDAL AND COMMERCIAL LIBERTIES 

The experiment in feudal institutions followed. While the company of 
merchant warriors, conducting their maritime enterprises like princes, were 
conquering the rich fleets of Portugal and Spain, and, by their successes, 
pouring the wealth of America into the lap of the Netherlands, the states 
general interposed to subject the government of foreign conquests to a council 
of nine ; and the College of Nineteen adopted a charter of privileges for patrons 
who desired to plant colonies in New Netherlands, 

The document is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions 
of the Dutch of that day. The colonies in America were to resemble the 
lordships in the Netherlands. To everyone who would emigrate on his own 
account, as much land as he could cultivate was promised; but emigration 
was not expected to follow from the enterprise of the cultivators of tire soil. 
The boors in Holland enjoyed ns yet no political franchises, and were equally 
destitute of the mobility which is created by the consciousness of political 
importance. To subordinate proprietaries New Netherlands was to owe its 
tenants. He that within four yeara would plant a colony of fifty souls 
Ixicame lord of the manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute proprty the 
lands he might colonise. Those lands might extend sixteen miles in length; 
or, if they lay upon both sides of a river, eight miles on each bank, stretching 
as far into the interior as the situation might require ; yet it was stipulated 
that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow up, 
the institution of their government would rest with the patroon, who was to 
exorcise judicial power, yet subject to appeals. The schoolmaster and the 
minister were praised as desirable ; but no provision was made for their mnin- 
tenanco. The selfish spirit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make any 
woollen, or linen, or cotton fabric; not a web might be woven, not a shuttle 
thrown, on penalty of exile. To impair the monopoly of the Dutch manu- 
facturers was punishable as a perjuiy 1 The company, moreover, pledged 
itself to furntsh the manors with negroes; yet not, it was warily provided, 
unless the traffic should prove lucrative. The isle of Manhattan, as the 
chosen .scat of commerce, was reserved to the company. 

This charter of liberties was fatal to the interests of the corporation; 
its directors and agents immediately appropriated to thoinselves the most 
valuable portions of the territory. Three years before the concession of a 
charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape 
Henlopen to the mouth of Delaware river; this purchase of a territory 
more than thirty miles long was now ratified by a deed, and duly i-ecorded 
(July 15th, 1630). This is the first deed for land in Delaware, and comprises 
the soil of the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New 
Jeivsey was also bought by Godyn and Bloomaert, while Pauw became the 
proprietor of Pavonia, the country round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At 
the same time, five Indian chiefs, in return for parcels of goods, conveyed 
the land round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
to the agent of Van Rensselaer; and a few years afterwards the purchase 
was extended twelve miles farther to the south. ^ 

[‘Fernow/ is inclined to doubt that "this abortive attempt of establishing the colony 
of Zwanendael" desorvoa the credit of founding the state of DelaTvare.] 
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mST COLONIES ON THE DELAWARE AND ON THE CONNECTICUT (lO.'H A.D.) 

The tract of land acquired by Godyn and his associates was inunodiiitoly 
colonised. The first settlement in Delaware, older than any m renii.sy vaiiia 
OT New Jersey, was undertaken by Godyn, Van Rensselaer, Bloeinaort, and 
the historian De Laet (1630). De Vries, f the historian of the voyage, was Us 
conductor, and held an equal share in the enterprise, which was mkmdod to 
cover the southern shore of Delaware Bay with fields of wheat and tobacco. 
Embarking from the Texel (December 12th), in vessels laden with ston!.s ol 
seeds, and cattle, and agricultural implements, he reached the bay iii l b.31, 
and on the soil of Delaware, near Lewiston, planted a colony of more tliau 
thirty souls. The voyage of De Vri^ was the cradling of a st.ate. lhat 
Delaware exists as a separate commonwealth is due to the colony of Do Vnos. 
According to English rule, occupancy was necessary to complete a title to 
the wilderness. The Dutch now occupied Delaware ; and Harvey, the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in a grant of commercial privileges to Claybornc, recogiii.scd 
“the adjoining plantations of the Dutch.” De Vries ascended the Delaware 
as far as the site of Philadelphia; Fort Nassau had been abandoned; the 
colony in Delaware was as yet the only European settlement within the bay. 

After more than a year’s residence in America, De Vrie.s returned to 
Holland; but Osset, to whose care he committed the colony, could not avoid 
contests with the Indians. A chief lost his life ; the relentless spirit of revenge 
prepared an ambush, which ended in the murder of every emigrant. At 
the close of the year, De Vries, revisiting the New Worhf, found the soil 
which he had planted strewn with the bones of his countrymen. 

Thus Delaware was reconquered by the natives; and* before the Dutch 
could renew their claim, the patent granted to Baltimore gave tlusii an 
English competitor. From the wrecM of his colony. Do Vries sailed to 
Virginia, and as, in the following spring, he arrived at New Amsterdam, he. 
found Worter van Twiller, the second governor of the colony, already in the 
harbour. Quarrels had broken out among the agents, and between the agent s 
and their employers; the discontented Minuit had been displaced, and the 
colony had not prospered. The historian of Long Island records no u'gular 
occupation of lands on that island till three years after the arrival of i'.-in 
Twiller. 

The rush of Puritan emigrants to New England had quickened lhi> mov('- 
ments of the Dutch on the Connecticut, which they undoubtedly w(a'e the 
first to discover and to occupy. The soil round Hartford was jaireliased of 
the natives, and a fort was erected (Januaiy 8th, 1633) on land wil.liin Hk' 
present limits of_ that city, some months before the pilgrims of Plymouth 
colony raised their block-house at Windsor, and more than two yoav.s biJore 
tee people of Hooker and Haynes began the Commonwealth of Conneel.iimt.. 
1 0 whom did the country belong? Should a log-lmt and a few st.rjvgi*linii 

SATHiOPQ caaP o • n rr«i ■» 1 « < oo pi 


m forever. It were a sin, said they, nceoniing 

for yLls ' ® ^ land unimproved. Altercations contiimt'd 

PnJilv “w remained in the hands of the Dutch W(«t India 

tne linghsh m Connecticut grew so numerous as not only to overwliehu the 
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feeble settlement at Hartford, but, under a grant from Lord Stirling, to 
invade the less doubtful territories of New Netherlands. In the second year 
of the government of William Kieft (1640), the arms of the Dutch on the 
east end of Long Island were thrown down in derision, and a fool’s head set 
in their place.? 

THE FOUNDING OF NEW SWEDEN (1638 A.D.) 

It was not against English encroachments alone that the, Dutch of New 
Netherlands had to contend. Ussellinx, the original projector of the Dutch 
West India Company, dissatisfied at his treatment by those who had availed 
themselves of his projects, had looked round for a new patron. To Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, greatly distinguished a few years afterwards by 
his victories in (jeimany, wnich saved the Protestants of that empire from 
total ruin and raised Sweden to a high pitch of temporary importance, Ussel- 
linx proposed a plan for a Swedisli trading company. This plan the king 
inclined to favour [the king himself pledging 400,000 daler], and a charter 
for such a company was presently issued [.Tune 14th, 1626]. But the scheme 
was cut short by the breaking out of the German war, and the untimely 
tleath of the hero of the north at the victorious battle of Lutzen. The plan 
of Ussellinx, or a portion of it, was revived by Peter Minuit, whom we have 
fornun-ly soon director of New Netherlands, and who, after his recall from 
that governmont, went to Sweden, where he was patronised by the celebrated 
Gxonstierna, minister of Queen (Christina, the daughter of Gustavus. Fur- 
nished, by his assistance, with an anned vessel, the Key of Calmar [Kalmar 
Nycken], a tender called the Ch-ifm [Oripen], and fifty men, Minuit set sail 
late in 1037 to establish a Swedish settlement and trading post in America. 
He touched at Jamestown, in Virginia, took in wood and water, and, during 
a stay of ton (lay.s, ondoavoured to purchase a cargo of tobacco, but refused 
to show his papers, or to state the object of his voyage, which was likely to 
conllict with the claims of the English as well as of the Dutch. Afterwards, 
in April, 1638, when ho entered the Delaware, he told the Dutdr traders 
w'hoin ho mot that his visit was only temporary. But presently he bought 
of the Indians a tract of land near the head of the bay, on the west sliore, 
whore ho built a fort called Christina, in honour of the Swedish queen — ^first 
commenc(!mont of the colony of New Sweden, 

!Kioft, the director of New Netherlands, greatly dissatisfied at this intru- 
sion, maintained, in repeated protests, that the whole South river and bay, 
iis Minuit well knew, belonged to the Dutch, having been in their possession 
many years, “ above and below besot with their forts and sealed with their 
blood.’’ But to these protests Minuit paid no attention. He presently sailed 
for Sweden, leaving a garrison liehind of twenty-four men, well supplied with 
arms, goods, ami provisions. Not strong enough to attack the Swedidi fort, 
or unwilling to take tho responsibility, Kieft referred the subject to the com- 
pany. Sweden, then at the head of the Protestant interest in Europe, was a 
powerful state, collision with which was not to be risked, and the company 
did not authorise interference with the Swedish settlers. The wiser course 
was adopted of socking to raise the Dutch province from a mere trading 
station to a prosperous colony. A proclamation was issued in September, 
offering free trade to Now Netherlands in tho company’s ships, and transpor- 
tation "thither to all wishing to go.k 

Meantime tidings of the loveliness of tlie country had been boMifi to 
Scandinavia, and tho peasantry of Sweden and of Finland longed to exchange 
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their lands in Europe for a settlement on the Delawai’e. Emigration incrcas(',( I ; 
at the last considerable expedition, there were more than a hundred families 
eager to embark for the land of promise, and unable to obtain a passage in 
the crowded vessels. The plantations of the Swedes were gradually extondod ; 
and to preserve the ascendency over the Dutch, who renewed their fort at 
Nassau, Prints, the governor, in 1643 established his residence in Tinicimi, 
a few miles below Philadelphia. A fort, constructed of vast hemlock Iog.s, 
defended the island; and houses began to cluster in its neighbourhood, 
Pennsylvania was, at last, occupied by Europeans; that commouwcaltli, 
like Delaware, traces its lineage to the Swedes, who had planted a suburb of 
Philadelphia before William Penn became its proprietary. The banks of tho 
Delaware from the ocean to the falls were known as Now Sweden. The ftiw 
English families within its limits, emigrants from New England, allured by 
the beauty of the climate and the opportunity of Indian tvallic, were either 
driven from the soil, or submitted to Swedish jurisdiction. 

While the limits of New Netherlands were narrowed by (‘.ompetitors on 
the east and on the south, and Long Island was soon to bti claimcHl by the 
agent of Lord Stirling, the colony was almost annihilated by tlie voiigljjimif! 
of the neighbouring Algonquin tribes.? 


WAHS WITH THE INDIANS, (16-10'1C44 A.D.) 

The Raritans, a tribe on the w^t shore of tho Hudson, wove iiccus<‘.d (»f 
having attacked a Dutch bark with design to rob it. They were al.su .sus- 
pected. falsely it would seem, of stealing hogs from Staton Island. On tlKise 
ground, an expedition waa sent against them, their crops were ravaged, and 
m spite of the ordera of Van Tienhoven, tho leader, several warnuns wen! 
barbarously killed. The ^ntans amused the director with i)ropo.s!il,s of 
the opportimty to attack Staten Island (July, Kta), wkei-e 

t u®® and burned his buildings. KnA pei- 

suaded some of the neighbouring tribes to assist him, by offering ton falliunn 

head of eveiy Rantan. That tribe was soon induced (<i 
malm peace, but, meanwhile, a new quarrel had broken out. 

^^e.sfvants of Director Minuit had murdem'd •m 

nephew, according to the notions of tiu' 
Indians, the duty devolved of revenging his uncle’s dciMi 'Plui n/.tti, 

now gr^ up, had performed that duty |y killing an inoffensive old I i iT’ 

Tut trib^fsSdt T.;, till: iliid 

uncles dSh, he had do^e^Sy 

families coSf^^^ SSTb/ 

these preparations, a board of "Twphrn m!.,. >» ' . . * 

monalty (January 2l8t 16421 This \ wa,s appointed by tlie cum- 

•ttaJa'to cij lift?™ „S''” W ’"Tf k ''"r' 

Mea Ad that S of eSvri^^ k‘™ ''’'"'I"' 

asked local magistrates for the vilC?-i incroa.MO(l tu live; tlicy 

to which the director at fiist seem?d’to 

issued a proclamation, forbidding the hntre] hi' soon 

n»V' to „ee. a^ AouThi 
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ing to the serioua injury both of the country and our authority.” The 
Indians asked for peace, promising to give up the murderer. 

A now difficulty presently arose. One of tlie Hackensacks, a tribe on the 
Hudson opposite Manhattan, had been made drunk by some colonists, and 
tlien robbed. In reveirge, he killed two Dutchmen. The effie fs offered 
wiimpum by way of atonement, remonstrating, at the same time, against 
the practice of selling brandy to their people, as having been the cause of 
the present difficulty. IQcft, like Massachusetts in the ease of the Peqiiots, 
would be content with notliing but blood. Whilst tliis dispute was still 
pending, the Mohawlca attacked the late hostile tribe about Tappan. They 
fled for refuge to the Dutch, who took pity on them, and gave them food; 
and they soon scattered in various directions, the greater part joining the 
Hackensacks. There had been all along at New Amsterdam a peace party, 
hciadtsd by Do Vries, who counselled patience and forbearance, and insisted 
on the neccasity of keeping on good terms with the Indians, and a war party, 
led by Secretary Van Tienhoven, restless, passionate, and eager for blood. 
At a Shrovetide feast, warm with wine, Kieit was persuaded by some leaders 
of the more violent party to improve the present opportunity to punish the 
Indimis .so lately entertained at New Amsterdam for not having fulfilled their 
former promise to give up the murderer. In spite of the remonstrances 
of Bogardus, La Montaigne, and De Vries, two companies were fitted out, 
oiu'. of soldiers, uiulor Sergeant Rodolf, the other of volunteers, headed by 
a chief instigator of the expedition, one of the late Twelve Men, Maryn 
Adria(!ns(jn, once a freebooter in the West Indies. There were two encamp- 
monts of the Indians, against which these two companies proceeded, “m 
fvill confidence,” so tlioir commission says, “that God would crown their 
rcwolutiou with success.” 

Th(! ludiniis, taken utterly by surprise, and supposing themselves attacked 
by the foriuidablo Mohawks, hardly made any resistance. _ De Vries » tells 
us, _ that, being that night at the director’s house, he distinctly heard the 
shrieks of the victims sounding across the icy river. Warriors, old men, 
women, and children were slain without mercy, to the number of eighty, or 
more. Babo.s, fastened to the pieces of bark which the Indian women use 
as cradl<!s, wore thrown into the water, and the miserable mothers, who 
plunged in after them, prevented by the Dutch paiby from relanding, per- 
ished with their infants. The wounded who remained alive the next morn- 
ing were killed in cold blood, or thrown into the river. Thirty, however, 
were taken prisoners and carried the next day to New Amsterdam, along 
with the heads of several others. 

Housed by tho.se injuric.s, eleven petty tribes, some on the mainland, 
and the others on Long Island, umted to make war on the Dutch, whose 
scattered boweries now extended thirty miles to the east, twenty miles north, 
and as far south from New Amsterdam. The houses were burned, the cattle 
killed, the men slain, and several women and children made prisoners.^ The 
ln(lian.s, partially supplied with firearms, and wrought up to the highest 
pitch of rage and fury, were truly formidable. The ten-ified.^d rumed 
colonists fled on all sides into New Amsterdam. Roger Williams J was there 
(March 1st) on his first voyage to England. “Mine eyes saw the flames of 
their towivs,” ho writes, “the frights and hurries of men, women, and chil- 
dren, and the present removal of all tliat could to Holland,” ^ 

A fast was proclaimed. The director, assailed with reproaches and m 
danger of being deposed, was obliged to take all tlie settlers into tlie com- 
pany’s service for two months. 
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was persuaded, with several ot his warriors, to visit iNew 
a treaty of peace was speedily arranged (March 25th, 1643). A iiioiitU after, 
the Hackensaoks and other tribes on. the river came into the same arrange- 
ment. But the presents given were not satisfactory, and they went away 
in no very good humour. 

Shortly after this pacification, Kieft wrote to the commissioners for the 
United Colonies of New England, congratulating them on their recent union. 
He complamed, however, of certain misrepresentations lately made to the 
Dutch ambassador in London by Lord Say and Hugh Peters, the Massa- 
chusetts agent, and he desired to know whether the commissioners intendiid 
to uphold the people of Connecticut in their "insufferable wrongs,’' especially 
their treatment of the Dutch residents at the fort of Good Hope. The com- 
missioners, at their next meeting, in ^ptember, sent back, in reply, a wluihi 
batch of complaints on the part of Connecticut and Now Havon, to whudi 
Kieft rejoined, vindicating the Dutch title to the shores of the sound. 

Whilst the director was engaged in this controversy, New Amsterdam 
was visited by Sir Edmund Plowden, whose grant of New Albion has l)(!en 
mentioned in a former chapter. But the "Albion knights,” aa they were, 
called in the charter, had no means to enforce their pretensioim, and tlic earl- 
palatme presently retired to Virginia, without any attempt at the convi'r- 
sion of the twenty-three kings of Charles or Delaware river, set forth in the 
patent as the great object of the grant. 

Meanwhile, Ae Indian^ war broke out anew. A tribe on the Hudson 
north of the lughmds, which had taken no share in tho former wav, attackcii 
Md plundered a Dutch canoe coming from Port Orange, laden with furs, 
ine frontier boweries were again assailed by a new confederacy of seven tribes* 
some of them mhabita,nta of the mainland and others of Long Islanil. 'I’Iki 
colony of Achter^Cul, behind Newark bay, was completely ruined. 8o were 
Vredeland and Newtown. It was at tliis time that Mrs, Aniu! Hutchinson 
was slam, with Ml of her family, except a granddaughter taken jirisoncr. 

attacked; but she hjui 

a guard of forty men, who repulsed the Indians. o., o.ki 

?„cr f j commoi^ty had again been resorted to. A iiK'et- 

inhabitants had been called by tlie director, and a board of “ Miirlu 

To ^ ^ho conduct of tlif' irir’ 

the province, fifty or .uoir w,.,!,; 
of the company s pay, the commonalty having agreed to iiK'ct -i lliird 

1 re^dSn HdlSlT the k?uot war wll;^^ 

tants, driven from their bowpripq nf wV,; ^ colony. Uie inhulii- 

of Manhattan, were mostly clustered in remained on the i,slnn(l 

hardly tenable fort, themselves short nf huts about a ruinous mid 
t, tiiemseives short of provisions, and their cattle in tiauger 
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of Starving. A palisade, kept up for the next fifty years, where Wall street 
now runs, was presently erected as a protection for New Amsterdam. 

Several expeditions against the Indians were meanwhile undertaken 
Councillor La Montaigne, with a force of three companies, Dutch burghers 
under Captain Kuyter, English colonists under Lieutenant Baxter, and Dutch 
soldiers under Sergeant Cock, crossed to Staten Island. The TnfHnnR kept 
out of the way, but their village was burned, and several hundred hushds 
of corn were destroyed. The same party proceeded soon after in three yachts 
against the Indians near Stamford, who had committed great ravages. They 
landed at Greenwich. The invaders marched some forty miles into the 
country in January, 1644, killed an Indian or two, took prisoners some 
women and children, destroyed a little com, set fire to the forts, and returned 
to Now Amsterdam. 

Another expedition was directed against a tribe on Long Island, hitherto 
esteemed friendly, but recently accused of secret hostilities. The Dutch had 
given the name of Hciastcde to the district inhabited by this tribe. La 
Montaigne .sailed with a hundred and twenty men, Dutch soldiens under 
Cook, l''ingli.sh led by Underhill, and burghers under Ketersen. Underhill, 
with eighteen men. marched against the smaller village, and La Montaigne, 
with the main body, against the other. Both parties were completely suc- 
eestsful. They took the villages by surprise, and, with the loss of only one 
killo<l and three wounded, slew upwards of a hundred Indians. But the 
victory was disgraced by atrocious cruelties on two Indian prisoners, hacked 
to pieces with knives in the streets of New Amsterdam. 

Captain Underhill, having been sent to Stamford to reconnoitre, was de- 
spatched in February, with Ensign Van Dyck and a hundred and twenty men, 
in three yachts, upon a new eirterpriso against the Indians in that neigh- 
bourhood. He lauded at Greenwich, and, after a tedious march in the snow, 
crossing on the way a rocky hill, and fording two rivers, silently approached 
the Iiuiian village moonlight. A large number of Indians, assembled 
to «<4ebrat,e some festival, made a desperate resistance ; but, after an hour’s 
fighting, (luring which many Indians wore slain, the village was set on fire, 
and all the hornirs of the Peciuot massacre were renewed. It was said that 
live hundred peiished in the battle or the flames. The victors slept on the 
field. Fift(i(5U had bc(!n wounded, but none killed. They reached Stamford 
the next day at noon, whore they were kindly entertained by the English 
settlers, and, two days after, arrived at New Amsterdam, where a public 
thanksgiving was ordered. 

vSonio of the hointile tribes now asked for peace, but others still continued 
I, he war. The Dutch West India Company, made bankrupt by the expenses 
of military operations in the Bnvzfls, had been quite unable to afford any 
assistance, and a bill for 2,622 guilders, $1,045, drawn upon it by the director, 
which some of the New England tradera at Manhattan had cashed, came back 
protested. The director imposed an excise duty on wine, beer, brandy, and 
beaver. Though no aid could be obtained from Holland, unexpected but 
opportune assistance arrived from Curacoa, in a body of a hundred md 
thirty soldiers lately expelled from Brazil, where the Portuguese had risen 
against tlu! Dutch. The inhabitants of Curacoa, who did not need, and had 
no moans to maintain these soldiers, sent them to New Amsterdam: and 
tlunr arrival (mabled Kicft to dismiss, but "in the most civil manner,” the 
English auxiliaries hitherto employed. These soldiem were l3illeted on the 
inhabitants, and the excise duties were continued to provide them with 
clothing. 'The Eight Mon denied the right to levy these taxes, and the brewers 
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resisted; but Kieft insisted on payaent. Presently the Eiglit Men appciiUid 
to Holland in a protest complaining in emphatic^ terms of Kieft’s coiuluct 
t-tifl nriirin onri nrnirrooo nf t.iio wnv The inhabitants ulso expi'ossed thoir 



rU. lUO J.l<uiua auu U-t xwi UCiCiXliUlXUXi V/L . 

Rensseiaerswick, the only portion of the pi-ovince. which had CKcaiied 
the ravages of this war, had received, in 1642, an accession of settlers, aiuotig 
them John Megalapolensis, a "pious and well-learned minister,” to whom 
we are indebted for the earliest extant account of the Mohawks. Under the 
guns of the Port Aurania, but within the jurisdiction of the patroon, a litllt^ 
village had sprung up near the bend of the river, and hence familiarly known 
among the inhabitants as the Fuyk, or Bevmfuyk, but officially as Bever- 
loyck, the present Albany. Here a murch had been built, and here rcsideil 
Van Cuyler, the president-commissaiw; also Van der Donck, graduate of tlio 
University of Leyden, schout-fiscal of the colony, and author of a closcripLiou 
of New Netherlands. 

. Very jealous of his feudal jurisdiction, aspiring, in fact, to a sulj.stauliid 
independence, the patroon would grant no lands unless the settlors woultl 
^ee to renounce their right of appeal to the authorities at Now Amsterdam. 
He w^ equally jealous of his monopoly of importation; but Van dor Uoiuilt, 
unwilling to be esteemed “ the worst man in the colony,” especially “as liis 
term of qflice was short,” was rather backward in enforcing the severe laws 
against regular trade. This lukewarmness produced a violent nuarrel 
between him and the zealous Van Cuyler, Van der Donclc was even ac(!U,‘iO{l 
of secretly fomenting among Uie inhabitants a spirit of discontent again, si, 
these regulations, i-epresented "as an attempt to steal tlic bread out of their 
mouths ^ chscontent which showed itself not only in a prc)te.st agaiiml, 
officerif hJe ^ ^ ®ven in violent throats against thal. 

T ^ English settlers at Stamford had sought safety from the 

fcdmns by cros^g to Long Island, where they commenced a wittkuiienl, 

®‘'® “ Dutch patot, AilvaSw; 
was taken of this peace to obtam some additional cessions on Long Lslaud 

miv?/ Flushmg, was granted (October 16th, 1645), te a com- 
refugees from Massachusetts. 

m ^ about New Amsterdam, almost ruined bv tlio lain war 

S utmler a tadred men. Of thirty flouriSdn^bow h i 

thanl rf artSrf ^ildem (WOo'S^an'daboTO SI 

tarn L diMona to lto Srife 

" haSlaS^ ^.^3* eSmtSTf ‘'S*” 

enness in the '‘'’'"‘I- 

brutal manner,” and followed ud that very pulpit ‘in the most 

the recall of Kieft btlt pSsSy greater zeal wluui 
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THE GOVEBNOESHIP OE STOYVESANT (1647 A.D.) 

In consequence of the numerous and loud complaints against Kieft, the 
directors of the West India Company had resolved to intrust the government 
of New Netherlands to Petrus Stuyvesant, the governor of Curwa, whom 
the loss of a log at the sii^e of St. Martin’s, then occupied by the Portuguese, 
had obliged to return to Ilolland. It was resolved, also, to remove the remain- 
ing restrictions on the trade of New Netherlands by throwing open the right 
of imports and exports to free 
competition ; but Now Amster- 


dam still remained the sole port 
of entry. 

Virginia and Maryland, the 
two English colonies on the 
south, numbered, by this time, 
some twenty thousand inliabi- 
tante; New England, on the 
north, counted near as many 
more ; while the whole of Now 
Netherlands had hardly two or 
three tliousauil colonists, oven 
including the Swedes on the 
Delawani. Bevcrwick was a 
hamlet of ten houses; Now 
Amsterdam was a village of 
wooden huts, with roofs of 
straw, aiul chimneys of mud 
and sticks. u.l)oiuiding in grog- 
Hho[).s anil placo-s for. the sale 
of tobacco and beer. At the 
west end of Long Island wore 
six plantations under the jur- 
isdiction of the Dutch, but 
several of them were inhabited 
chielly by English, Under the 
charter of KilO, these villages 
enjoyed the privilege of a mag- , , .t, j- x . 

istraey, acting chicily as a local tribunal, annually selected by the chrectoi 
from a triple' iiouiiiuition made by the magistrates of the previous year, 
Oillcers cori’ospouding to a constable and cleik were named by the dnector. 
Even tills limited enjoyment of municipal rights did not extend to New 
Amsterdam, whore the director and fiscal acted as town magistrates. 

The West India Company was larg^y concerned in the slave trade, and 
sonuis wcu'g itaported into New Netlierlaixds. Most of tlieni reiM^ed 
tiio property of the company, and the more trusty and indiMtiaous, mto a 
certain period of labour, were allowed little farms, paying, in heu of all other 
service, a stipulated amount of produce ; but this emancipation did not 
to the cliildrcn-— a circumstance inexplicable and highly displea^g to the 
commonalty of New Netherlands, who could not undemtand how anyone 
born of a free Christian mother could neverthto be a slave. 

Upon the arrival of tiie new director, Kieft com|fimiied of Kuyter md 
Melyn, patrooiis of Staten Island, late leaders of the Eight Men, for riander 
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in their protest of 1644. Stuyvesant, who had the arbitrary temper aiul 
the haughty airs so common with military oiSeers, took the side of authority, 
and Kuyter and Mdyn were fined, banished, and refused an appeal. Tliey 
sailed for Holland along with Kieft and Bogardus, in a sliip richly laden with 
furs; but, in consequence of having two Jonahs on board— so, at least, Wiu- 
throp thought— fugitives from New England justice, who had sought refuge 
at New Amsterdam, and whom the Dutch authorities had refused to deliver 
up, the ship was cast ashore on the coast of Wales, and Kieft, Bogardus, 
and some eighty others perished — an event " sadly to be lamented," as Win- 
throp admits, “on account of the calamity,” but which he relates, never- 
theless, with very evident zest, as a palpable judgment on New England's 
enemies. 

To avoid responsibility, Stuyvesant constituted a board of Nino Mon, 
similar to those of his predecessor, and with similar results. Van dor Donck, 
late of Rensselaerswick, who had received, for his services in the treaty with 
the Mohawks, the patroonship of Colen Donck, now Yonkers, just above 
Manhattan, became the leader of this new board in 1649; and in .spite of the 
arbitrary violence of the director, who arrested him, imprisoned liiiu, ami 
excluded him from his seat, he drew up a memorial, which was signed by all 
the Nine Men, addressed to the states-general of Holland, and praying their 
protection, and the substitution of a burgher government for that of the 
company; also a remonstrance setting forth the grievances of tho province, 
and citing the example of New England, where “neither patroona, nor lords, 
nor pmces are IpoTO, but only Sie people.” This appeal was can-ied lo 
Holland by Van der Donck himself. To counterwork it, Stuyvesant wmt after 
him Secretary Van Tienhoven, fortified with a letter obtained, through Bax- 
ter s influence, from the English magistrates of Gravesend, testifying to his 
good admmistration. 


EMBROILMENTS WITH NEW ENGLAlp) 



tenant to it; but all the nf tLo f ^ Hope, with the Ifimls aiipiii- 
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the late treaty, and on letters from t^e govemora of New Haven and Massa- 
chusetts, freely avowed their purpose. Stuyvesant, however, seized the ship, 
detained the emigrants, and, to strengthen the Dutch interest on the river, 
on the very spot which the New Haven adventurers had intended to occupy! 
and within five miles of the Swedish fort of Christiana, he built Fort Casimir, 
on the present site of New Castle. This was denounced at New Haven as a 
violation of the treaty; and the war which broke out in 1653 between Crom- 
well and the Dutch suggested the idea of tiie conquest of New Netherlands, 
still torn by internal dissensions. The disarming of Fort Bearen, and the 
imprisonment at New Amsterdam of Van Slechtenhorst, Cuyler’s successor 
as commissaiy, had produced at Rensselaerswick great ill feeling, which 
Stuyvesant aggravated by assuming jurisdiction over Beverwick as within 
the precinct ol the company's fort. Van der Donck’s complaints, being 
staved off by the company, resulted only in the establishment, in February, 
1653, of a very narrow municipal govermneiit for New Amsterdam, com- 
posed of two burgomasters and five schepens, of whom, however, tlie director 
claimed the nomination, while the provincial sellout continued to act as city 
sellout also. Yet even with the board it was not easy to agree either as to 
the revenue it should enjoy or the expenses it should pay — a matter of no 
little interest in the embarrassed state of the finances, burdened by a loan 
for repairing the city palisade, and adding a trench and rampart as defences 
against New England invasion. The obstinacy of Massachusetts became the 
safety of the Dutch, as related in the preceding chapter, A 


THE DUTOI CONQUEST OF NEW SWEDEN 

With the Swedes, powerful competitora for the tobacco of Virginia and 
the beaver of the Schuylkill, the Dutch were to contend for the banks of 
the Delaware. In the vicinity of the river, the Swedi^ company was more 
powerful than its rival; but the whole province of New Netherlands was 
tenfold more populous than New Sweden. From motives of commercial 
security, the Dutch built Fort Casimir, in 1651, as we saw, on the site of 
New Castle, within five miles of Christiana, near the mouth of the Brandywine. 
To the Swedes this seemed an encroachment; jealousies ensued; and at last 
(1654), aided by stratagem and immediate superiority in numbers, Rising [or 
Rysingh], the Swedish governor, overpowered the garrison. 

The aggression was fatal to the only colony which Sweden had planted. 
The metropolis was exhausted by a long succession of wars; the statesmen 
and soldiers whom Gustavus had educated had passed from the public ser- 
vice ; Oxenstierna was no more. Sweden had ceased to awaken fear or inspire 
respect; and the Dutch company fearlessly commanded Stuyvesant [who had 
been absent in the Barbadoes] to “revenge their wrong, to drive the Swedes 
from the river, or compel their submission.” The order was renewed; and 
in September, 1655, the Dutch governor, collecting a force of more than six 
lumdred men, sailed into the Delaware with the purpose of conquest. Resist- 
ance was unavailing. One fort after another surrendered: to Rising hon- 
ourable terms were conceded (September 25th, 1655); the colonists were 
promised the quiet possession of their estates^' and, in defiance of protests 
and the turbulence of the Scandinavians, the jurisdiction of the Dutch was 
established. Such was the end of New Sweden,^ the colony that connects 

P Such of the Swodes as cousonted to take an path of alleeianoe were ^uaronteed the pos- 
session of their lands. Those who refused were shipped to Holland, All civU connection with 
n. w.— YOii. XXIII, 0 
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America with Gustavus Adolphus and the nations that dwell on the gull of 
^thnia. It maintained its distinct existence for a little more than swcn- 
teen years, and succeeded in establishing permanent plantations on the DeU- 
wSe^ The descendants of the colonists, in the course of generations, witk y 
scattered and blended with emigrants of other Imeage, constitute probably 
more than one part in two hunted of the present pojpulation of the United 
States. At the surrender, they did not much exceed seven hundred .souLs. 
Free from ambition, ignorant of the ideas which were convulsing the Englisli 
mind, it was only as Protestants that they shared the impulse of the age. 


THE GROWTH OF NEW AMSTEEDAlilJ ITS COSMOPOLITAN TOLERATION 


The conquest of the Swedislx settlements was followed by relations bear- 
ing a near analogy to the provincial system of Rome. The West India Com- 
pany desired an ally on its southern frontier; the country above Christiana 
was governed by Stuyvesant's deputy; whilst the city of Amsterdam becamti, 
by purchase, in December, 1666, the proprietary of Delaware, from the 
Brandywine to Bombay Hook; and afterwards, under ces.sions from the 
natives, extended its jurisdiction to Cape Henlopen. But did a city over 
govern a province with forbearance? The noble and right honourable lords, 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, instituted a pamlysing commercial monopoly, 
and required of the colonists an oath of absolute obedience to all their piust 
or future commands. But Maryland was free; Virginia governed itself. Tlio 
restless colonists, almost as they landed, and even the soldiers of the garrison, 
fled in troops from the dominion of Amsterdam to the liberties of Eiigli,sh 
colonies. The province of the city was almost deserted; the attempt to 
elope was purdshable by death, and scarce thirty families remained. 

During the abspee of Stuyvesant from Manhattan (September, 1665), (ho 
warriors of the neighbouring Algonquin tiibes, never reposing confidenwi in 
the Dutch, made a desperate assault on the colony. In sixty-four canoo.s', 
they appeared before the town, and ravaged the adjacent country. The 
return of the exj^dition restored confidence. The captives were ransomed, 
and industry repaired ite losses. The Dutch seemed to have firmly establisliod 
their power, and promised themselves happier years. New Nctlierlaiuls con- 
soled them for the loss of Brazil. They exulted in the possession of an admi- 
rable territory, that needed no embanKments against the ocean. Tlicy Avoro 
proud of its vast extent, from New England to Maryland, from the ,sca tf) (ho 
great river of Canada, and the remote northwestern Avildemess. They .soma led 
Avith exultation the channel of the deep stream, which was no loiigor slian'd 
with the Swedes. Its banks were more mAuting than the lands on (he Amazon, 

Meantime the country near the Hudson gained by increasing omigrarion, 
Manhattan was already the chosen abode of merchants; and tlio policy of 
the government mvited them by its good Avill. If Stuyvesant s()mo(.lm(\s 
displayed the rash despotism of a soldier, he was sure to be ro|)rovod liy lii.s 
employers. Did he change the rate of duties arbitrarily? The (liv(;ct()r.s 
sensitive to cormnercial honour, charged him "to keep every contract invio- 
late. Did he temper with the currency by raising the nominal value of 
loreim com? The measure was rebuked as dishonest. Did ho a(, tempt (o 
fix the price of labour by arbitrary rules? This also w.as coiulonmod a.s 


the mother county was henceforth terminated; but tho Swodiah Luthermi oliurch tl». ri.rl.n. 
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unwise and impracticable. Did he interfere with the merchants by inspecting 
their accounts? The deed was censured as without precedent “ in Christen- 
dom”; and he was ordered to “treat the merchants with kindness, lest they 
return, and the country be depopulated.” Did Ms zeal for Calvinism lead 
him to persecute Lutherans? He was chid for his bigotry. Did his hatred 
of “the abominable sect of Quakers” imprison and afterwards pyile the 
blameless Bowne ? “ Let every peaceful citizen,” wrote the directors, “ enjoy 
freedom of conscience; this maxim has made our city the asylum for fugitives 
from every land; tread in its steps, and you shall be blessed.” 

Private woimp was, therefore, allowed to every religion. Opmion, if 
not yet enfranchised, was already tolerated. The peopjle of Palestine, from 
the destruction of their temple, an outcast and a wandering race, were allured 
by the traffic and the candour of the New World ; and not the Saxon and Celtic 
races only, the cMldren of the bondmen that broke from slavery m Egypt, 
the posterity of those who had wandered in Arabia, and woraMpped near 
Calvary, found a home, liberty, and a burial-place on the island of Manhattan.^ 

The emigrants from Holland were themselves of the most various lineage ; 
for Holland had long been the gatherir^-place of the unfortunate. Could 
we trace the descent of the emigrants from the Low Countries to New Nether- 
lands, we should be carried not only to the bank of the Rhine and the bor- 
ders of the German Sea, but to the Protestants who escaped from France after 
the massacre of Bartholomew’s eve; and to those earlier inquires who were 
swayed by the voice of Huss in the neaa-t of Bohemia. New York was alwa]^ 
a city of the world. Its settlera were relics of the first fruits of the Ref oimation, 
chosen from the Belgic provinces and England, from France and Bohemia, 
from Germany and Switzerlandj from Piedmont and the Italian Alps. 

The religious sects, wMch, in the middle ages, had been fostered by tlie 
municipal liberties of the south of Fi’ance, were the harbingers of modern 
freedom, and had therefore been sacrificed to the inexorable feudalism of the 
north. After a bloody conflict, the plebeian reformers, crushed by the merci- 
less loadera of the military aristocracy, escaped to the Mghlands that divide 
France and Italy. It was found, on the progress of the Refoimation, that 
they had by three centuries anticipated Luther and Calvm. The hurricane 
of persecution, which was to sweep Protestantism from the earth, did not 
spare their seclusion; mothers with infante were rolled down the roclcs, and 
the bones of martyrs scattered on the Alpine mountains. Was thete no 
asylum for the pious Waldensians ? The city of Amsterdam (December 19th, 
1656) offered the fugitives a free passap to America, and a welcome reception 
was prepared in New Netherlands for the few who were willing to emigrate. 

The persecuted of every creed and every clime were invited to the colony. 
When the Protestant churches in Rochelle were razed, the Calvinists of that 
city were gladly admitted ; and the French Protestants came in such numbers 
that the public documents were sometime issued in French as well as in Dutch 
and English. Troops of orphans were sometimes shipped for the milder 

P Now York was already, indeed from the beginning it had been, a cosmopolitan city. 
As lioll.and was a refuge for all iiersoouted sects, so representatives of most of them had found 
thoir way to New Amsterdam. Even twenty years before, according to Jogue3,l the Jeswt 
missionary, not less than eigliteon different dialects were spoken in, it. Befugee Protestants 
from Spanish Flandors, Bohemia, France, and the valleys of the Alps, fugitive sectaries from 
Now Eugland, Jews, and even some Catholics, were to be found there. "Xot public worship 
was only permitted to the Dutch Reformed oiiurches (progenitors of a now numerous com- 
munion, which, down to the American Revolution, remained ecoleriastieally dependent on 
the elnssis of Amsterdam), to the Swedish Lutherans at the South river, and to 
English on Long Island as substantially conformed in dootrine and practice to the Established 
Church.— Iln.Dhwni.A] 
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destinies of the New World; a free passage was offered to incchanics; for 
“DSatiSn was known to be the bulw^ of every state.” Ihe govern- 
ment of New Netherlands desired “farmers and labourers, foreigners and 
Ss men inui-ed to toil and penury.” The colony increiised; children 
swarmed in every village; the new year and the month of May •vvoio wel- 
comed with noisy frolics; new modes of activity were devised; lumber was 
sliipped to France; the whale pursued off the coast the vine, the mulbeiiy 
planted; flocks of sheep as well as cattle wem multiplied; and tile, so long 
imported from Hollaml, began to be manufactured near Fort Orange. New 
Amsterdam could, in 1664, boast of stately buildings, and almost vied with 
Boston. “Tins happily situated province,” said its inhabitants, may 
become the granary of our fatherland; should our Netherlands he wasted 
by grievous wars, it will offer our eount^men a safe retreat; by God s ble.ss- 
ing, we shall in a few years become a mighty people.” 


AFRICAN SLAVES IN NEW NETIIEnLANPS 

Thus did various nations of the Caucasian race assist in colonising the 
centi^ states. The African also had his portion on the Hudson. Tlio Wo.sl, 
Inda Company, winch sometimes transported Indian captives to the West, 
Indies, having large establishments on the coast of Guinea, at an early day, 
in 1626, introduced negroes into Manhattan, and continued the negro slave- 
trade without remorse. We have seen Elizabeth of England a pavtucr in 
the commerce, of which the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anno, were dis- 
tinguished patrons; the city of Amsterdam did not blush to own shaius in 
a slave-ship, to advance money for the outfits, and to participate in (bo rolnriis. 
In proportion to population. New York had imported as many Africans lus 
Virginia. That New York is not a slave-state like Carolina is due to cliniato, 
and not to the superior humanity of its founders. Stuyvesant was iiisi, rue, (,(>(( 
to nse every exertion to promote the sale of negroes. They wore impnrtotl 
sometimes by way of the West Indies, often directly from Guinea, ami won- 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder. The average price was less lliaii 
one hundred and forty dollars. The monopoly of the traffic w!is not strictly 
enforced; and a change of policy sometimes favoured the export of nogrcK-s to 
the English colonies. The enfranchised negro might become a freeholder. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLES FOB POPULAR LIRERTY 


-Cingiana men, who planted New England lils-rtic-.s 

Dnmi? consent and under the ,iurisdi(!tion of the 

Dutch Their presence and their activity foretold a revolution. 

fatherland, the pmver of the people was unknown; in New Nether- 
lands, the necessities of the colony had given it a twiliiTlO' evinti'iifwi mwi 
delegates from the Dutch towns, at fii-sh fii ATI 1 


ited the arbitrary authonty of Kieft. 'I'liere was 
islative DOWer t,n t.tlA nonnl/.. Jl 1.. i .. t 


had, as we have seen, mitigateu me aroitrary authority of Kieft 'I'lieve 
no distinct concession of legislative power to the people; but the peophi Imd' 
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without a teacher, become convinced of the right of resistance. The brew- 
ers (August 18th, 1644) refused to pay an arbitrary excise : “Were we to yield,” 
said they, “we should offend tire Eight Men, and the whole commonalty.’’ 
The large proprietaries did not favour popular freedom; tire commander 
of _ Rensselaer Stein had even raised a battery, that “the canker of freemen” 
inight not enter the manor; but the patroons cheerfully joined the free boora 
in resisting arbitrary taxation. As a compromise, it was proposed that, 
from a double nomination by the villages, the governor should appoint trib- 
unes, to act as magistrates in trivial cases, and as agents for the towns, 
to give their opinion whenever they should be consulted. Town-meetings 
were absolutely prohibited. 

Discontents increased. Van der Donck and others were charged with 
leaving notliing untried to abjure what they called the galling yoke of an 
arbitrary government. A commission repaired to Holland for redress ; as 
farmers, they claimed the liberties essential to the prosperity of agriculture ; 
as merchants, they protested against the intolerable burden of the customs ; 
and when redress was refused, tyranny was followed by its usual conse- 
quence — clandestine associations against oppression. The excess of com- 
plaint obtained for New Amsterdani a court of justice like that of the metrop- 
olis (April 4th, 1652) ; but the municipal liberties included no political fran- 
chise; the sheriff was appointed by the governor; the two burgomasters and 
five Bchepcns made a double nomination of their own successors, from which 
“the valiant director himself elected the board.” The city had privileges, 
not the citizens. The province gained only the municipal liberties, on which 
re-sted the commercial aristocracy of Holland. Citizen^ip was a commercial 
privilege, and not a political enfranchisement. It was not much more than 
a license to trade. 

The system was at war with Puritan usages; the Dutch in the colony 
readily caught the idea of relying on themselves; and the persevering rest- 
lessness of the people had led to a general assembly (or Landtag) of two 
deputies from each village in New Netherlands (November to December, 
1653), an assembly which Stuyvesant was unwilling^ to sanction, and could 
not prevent. As in Massachusetts, this first convention sprung from the will 
of the people ; and it claimed the right of deliberating on the civil condition of 
the country : 

Tho Htatcs-gonenil of the United Provinces [such w«a tho remonstrance and petition, 
drafted by George Baxter, and unnnimoualy adopted by the convention] are our liege lords; 
we submit to tho laws of tho United Provinces; and our rights end privileges ought to be in 
hannony with those of tho fatherland, for we are a member of the stote, and not a subjugated 
people. Wo, who have come together from various parts of the world, and are a blended 
community of various lineage; we, who have, at our own. expense, exchanged our native 
lands for the protection of the United Provinces; wo, who have transformed the wilderness 
into fruitful farms, demand that no new laws shall bo enacted but witli the consent of the 
people, that none shall bo appointed to office but with the approbation of the people, that 
obscure and obsolete laws shall never bo revived. 

Stuyvesant wa.s taken by suiprisn. Ho had never had faith in “the 
wavering multitude”; and doubts of man’s capacity for self-government 
dictated bis reply; 

Will you sot your names to the viaionaiy notions of the Now England man? Is no one 
of the Netherlands* nation ablo to draft your petition? And your prayer is so extravMant 
you might as well claim to send delegates to the assembly of their high mightineraes their^ 
selves. (1) I.aws will bo made by tfie director and counoil. Evil manners produce good 
Iftw.s for thoir restraint; and therefore tho laws of New Netlierlnnds aro good. (2) Snail the 
people elect their own ofTicers? If this rule become our cynosure, and the election of mogis- 
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trates be left to the rabble, every man will vote for one of his own stamp. The thief will vote 
for a thief; the smuggler for a smuggler; and fraud and vice will become privileged. (.1) the 
old laws remain in. force; directors will never make themselves responsible to subjocts. 

The delegates in their rejoinder (December 13th) appealed to the inalien- 
able rights of nature. “We do but design the general good of Iho country 
and the maintenance of freedom; nature permits all men to constitute 
society, and assemble for the protection of liberty and property.” Stuyvesaut, 
having exhausted his arguments, could reply only by an act of power; uud 
dissolving the assembly, he commanded its members to separate on pain 
of arbitrary punishment.^ “We derive our authority from God and the West 
India Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant subjects” : such was 
his farewell message to the convention which he dispersed. 

The West India Company declared this resistance to arbitrary taxation 
to be “contrary to the maxims of every enlightened governmont.” “Wc 
approve the taxes you propose” — ^thus they wrote to Stuyvosant — “have 
no regard to the consent of the people”; “let them indulge no longer tlus 
visionary dream that taxes can be imposed only with their consent.” Jlut 
the people continued to indulge the dream; taxes could not bo collcctcul; 
and the colonists, in their desire that popular freedom might prove more 
than a vision, listened with complacency to the hope of obtaining I'luglish 
liberties by submitting to English jurisdiction. 


ENGLISH ENCROACHMENTS 

Cromwell had planned the conquest of New Netherlands; in the days of 
his son, the design was revived; and the restoration of Charles II threat- 
ened New Netherlands with danger from the south, the north, ami from 
England. 

In previous neMtiations with the agent of Lord Baltimore, the envoy of 
New Netherlands nad, in 1659, firmly maintained the right of the Dutch lo 
the southern bank of the Delaware, pleading purchase and colonisation bi^fore 
patent to Lord Baltimore had been granted. On the rcatorntion, herd 
Baltimore renewed his claims to the country from Now Castle to Cape Ilen- 
lopen. The college of Nineteen of the West India Company was inlK'xiljio' 
conscious of its rights, it refused to surrender its possessions, and (Kuplc.iii- 
ber 1st, 1660) resolved to defend them even to the spilling of blood.” 'I’lio 
jimsdiction of his country was maintained; and when young Baitimoro 
With his tram, appeared at the mouth of the Brandywine, ho was Imiioiircd' 
guest ; but the proprietary claims of his father were triumphantly rc.si,Hl,i>( 1 
The Dutch and Swedes, and Finns kept the country saMy fiirWiiliail: 
Penn. At last, the West India ^mpany, desiring a barrier 'urainsl lint 
English on the sout^ transferred the whole country on the Dolawan' (o (ho 
city of Amsterdam (February and July, 1663) m ua, 

protectorate, the most amicable relations 
had been confirmed by reciprocal courtesies. Even during the war of KiTr 
Hollmd, friendly intercourse had coiitimicd, I'lou.al 
ghts m the colonial courts were reciprocally secured by tivutv in 11 "lU 
But upon the restoration, the act of naviiration at f irql L r ' 
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In the north, affairs were still more lowering. Massachusetts did not 
relinquish its right to an indefinite extension of its territory to the west; 
and the people of Connecticut not only increased their pretensions on Long 
Island (October, 1662) but, regardless of the provisional treaty, claimed 
West Chester, and were steadily advancing towards the Hudson, To stay 
these encroachments, Stuyvesant himself repaired to Boston (September, 
1663), and entered his complaints to the convention of the United Colonies. 
But Massachusetts maintained a neutrality; the voyage was, on the part 
of the Dutch, a confession of weakness; and Connecticut inexorably demanded 
delay. An embassy to Hartford renewed the language of remonstrance 
with no better success. Did the Dutch assert their original grant from the 
states general ? It was interpreted as conveying no more than a commercial 
privilege. Did they plead discovery, purchase from the natives, and long 

P ossession ? It was replied that Connecticut, by its charter, extended to the 
acific. “Where, then,” demanded the Dutch negotiators, “where is New 
Netherlands?” And the agents of Connecticut, with provoking indiffer- 
ence, replied, “We do not know.” 

These unavailing discussions were conducted during the horrors of a half- 
year’s war with the savages around Esopus (June-November, 1663). The 
rising village on the banks of that stream was laid waste ; many of its inhabi- 
tants murdered or made captive; and it was only on the approach of winter 
that an armistice restored tranquillity. The colony had no friend but the 
Mohawks, “The Dutch,” said the faithful warriors of the Five Nations, 
“ are our brethren. _ With them wo keep but oire council fire; we ore united 
by a covenant chain.” 

The contests with the natives, not less than with New England, dis- 
played the feebleness of New Netherlands. The province had no popular 
freedom, and therefore had no public sphit. In New England there were no 
poor; in Now Netherlands the poor were so numerous it was difficult to pro- 
vide for their relief. The Puritans easily supported schools everywhere, and 
Latin schools in their villagc.s; on Manhattan a Latin school lingered, with 
difficulty, through two years, and was discontinued. In New England the 
people, in the hour of danger, rose involuntarily and defended themselves; 
in the Dutch province, men were unwilling to go to the relief even of 
villages that were in danger from the Indians, and demanded protection 
from the company, which claimed to be their absolute sovereign. 

The nene.sHitics of the times wrung from Stuyvesant the concession of 
an assembly (November 1st, 1663); the delegates of the villages would only 
appeal to the states general and to the West India Company for protection. 
But the states general had, as it wore, invited aggression by abstaining from 
every public act which should pledge their honour to the defence of the prov- 
ince; and the West India Company was too penurious to risk its funds, 
where victory was so hazardous. A new and more full diet was held in 
April, 1664. Humours of an intended invasion from England had reached 
the colony; and the popular representatives, having remonstrated against 
the want of all moans of defence, and foreseeing the necessity of submitting 
to the English, demanded plainly of Stuyvesant, “If you cannot protect 
us, to whom shall we turn?” The governor, faithful to his trust, proposed 
the enlistment “of every third man, as had more than once been done m the 
fatherland.” And thus Manhattan was left without defence; the people 
would not expose life for the West India Company; and the company would 
not risk banlcruptcy for a colony which it valued chiefly as property. The 
established govorument could not but fall into contempt. In vain was the 
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libeller of the magistrates fastened to a stake witli a bridle in his mouth, 
Stuyvesant confessed his fear of the colonists, ‘‘ To ask aid of the English 
villages would be inviting the Trojan horse within our walls,” _ “I have not 
time to tell how the company is cursed and scolded; the inhabitants doclaro 
that the Dutch have never had a right to the country,” Half I^ong Island 
had revolted; the settlements on the Esopus. wavered; the Connecticut nieu 
had purchase of the Indians all the seaboard as far as the North river. 
Such were the narratives of Stuyvesant to his employers. 


THE EKGUSH CONQUEST; NEW MISTEEDAM BECOMES NEW YORK (1064 A,l),) 

In the mean time the United Provinces could not distrust a war witli 
England, No cause for war existed except English envy of the commercial 
glory and prosperity of Holland. In profound confidence of firm peace, 
the countrymen of Grotius were planning liberal councils; at homo they 
des^ned an abandonment of the protective system and concossions to free 
trade; in the Mediterranean,^their fleet, under De Ruyter, was preparing to 
suppress the piracies of the Barbary states, and punish the foes of Christmi- 
dom pd_ civuisatioii. And at that very time the English were engaging 
m a piratical expedition against the Dutch possessions on the coast of Guinea 
The king had also, with equal indifference to the chartered rights of Gon- 
^ Netherlands, granted to the duke of York 

(Mar^ 12to. 1664}^ not only the country from the Kennobcc to the St. Croi.v 
but the whole territory from the Connecticut river to the shores of the j)ela- 
conihot of Richard Nichols, groom of the Ixulchambw' 
I ^ sejuadron, which earned the coinmiHsiouers 

having demanded recruits in MusHacImsotls, 
and reewTOd on board the governor of Connecticut, approached the narrowH 

Gravesend bay (August 28th). Long Island w;w 
lost , BoldieiB from New England pitched their comp near Brcukclen ferry. 

faii-hf exis^ a division of councils, SUivvesant 

faitWuI to his employers, struggled to maintam their interests; tho^mimici- 

m j u^^® mercy of the English fleet flesinvl 

^ surrender. A joint committee fmm tlm gov^ Imr 

S^rSuirinv presence, he reiilletl 

mg or btuyvesant the immediate acknowledgment of li'nelisli wm- 

West Indin rnmnon'.^ ^J^-® . ration had boon acknowlo(igod hv the 

Mta 

SluyjaMlt”i^lI^tore'*SrpJOT^md'to bS?' O'mmralnr, 

ing the invasion, spent their t?me in of ronist- 

riior, 
but 
said I lie, 
vill spcaik 
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with you at Mauhattan.” “Friends,” it was smoothly answered, “are very 
welcome there.” “Raise the white flag of peace,” said the Fngligli com- 
mander, “for I shall come with ships of war and soldiers.” The commission- 
ers returned to advocate the capitulation, which was quietly effected on the 
following days. Tho aristocratic liberties of Holland yielded to the hope of 
popular liberties like those of New England.? 

It was with bitter regret that the old soldier Stu 3 rvesant was persuaded 
not to resist the English^ by a remonstrance signed by ninety-three promi- 
nent citizens, including his own son, and enforced by the tears of women and 
children. “Lot it be so,” he said; “I had rather be carried to my grave.” 
Fiske*' says that no canon of morality can justify Charles II in this conquest, 
and that it merited the revenge of the Dutch when in their next war they 
burned the English fleet at Chatham and blockaded tho Thames — “ the sorest 
military humiliation that England has ever known since William the Norman 
landed in Sussex.” 

After the surrender, Stuyvesant wont to Holland to justify himself, and 
received tho most cordial support from tho people he had governed with 
fairncs.s in everything except regard for popular liberty, which he abhorred. 



New AMBTEfiDAM IN 1000 


Ho returned to Now York in 1607 and dwelt in his bowery, bounded by the 

K ’osc'nt Fourth avenuo. Sixth and Seventeenth streets, and the East river. 

0 and tho English governor, Nichols^ wore great friends. Stuyvesant died 
in 1(172, aged eighty, and is buried in St. Mark’s church, founded by his 
widow in 1087.“ 

’riio articles of surrender, framed under the auspices of the municipal 
authority, by tho mediation of tho younger Winthrop and Pynchon, accepted 
by tho magistrates and other inhabitants assembled in the town hall (Sep- 
tombor 8th) and not ratified by Stuyvesant till tho surrender had virtually 
1)0011 made, jironiisod security to the customs, the religion, the municipal 
institutions, the possessions of tho Dutch. The enforcement of the Naviga-. 
tion Act was delayed for six months. During that period direct intercourse 
with Holland remained free. The towns wore still to choose their pwn magis- 
traloa, and Manhattan, now first known as Now York, to elect its deputies 
with froo voices in all {lublic affaire.* 

At the treaty of July, 1007, tho Dutch were allowed, as compensation for New Nether 
lauds, to rotiiiu the colony of Surinam, in Guiana, then lately planted by wmo Englirii ad- 
Ycnturers, but captured by tho Dutch during tho war — an ^change the policy of which was 
doubted by many, who thought colonies witliin the tropics more profitable than plonta- 
tioiw In North America. Ifor the first hundred years Surinam kept pretty equal pace with 
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The colonists were satisfied; very few mnbai’ked for 
rather that the new benefit of English liberties was to be added to the faulty 
of property. The recruits from Massachusetts were dismissal, lu a mw 
clays (September 24th, 1664) Fort Orange, now named Albany, f* ' J f; 
Scottik title of the duke of York, quietly surrendered ; ami the league with 
the Five Nations was wisely renewed. October 1st, the Dutch and bwedcH 

on the Delaware capitulated. , , ,, , , ^ i 

For the first time the whole Atlantic coast of tlie old thirteen states was 
in poss6ssLon of England. The country had obtained gcogiaphiCcil unity. 


THE SEPABATION OP NEW JERSEY PROM NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

The dismemberment of New Netherlands ensued on its surronder. Tho 
duke of York had already, on June 23rd-24tli, two months befom the con- 
quest, assigned to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, both proprietan('.4 
of Carolina, the land between the Hudson and the Delaware. In honour ol 
Carteret, the territory, with nearly the same bounds as at present, e.xccipt 
on the north, received the name of New Jersey. If to fix boundaries and 
grant the soil could constitute a commonwealth, the duke of York gave polilr 
ical existence to New Jemey. The Dutch had been the first to plant the soil 
which Hudson had discovered ; the moral character of the commonwealth \vas 
moulded by New England Puritans, English Quakers, and dissentor.s from 
Scotland. 


THE SETTLEMENT OP NEW JERSEY 


A few families of Qualcers had found a refuge in Now Jersoy before the 
end of 1664. More than a year earlier. New England Puritans, Hojouru('r.s 
on Long Island, solicited and obtained leave to establish them.selves ami 
their cherished institutions on the Raritan. To favour colonisation, Nidiol.s, 
ignorant of the sale of New Jei'sey, encouraged fanners from Long Islaou 
and New England to emigrate in numbers by authorising them to purchase 
lands directly from the natives; and without the knowledge of the jiroprie- 
taries, the coast from the old Dutch [not Danish as some liave claimed] 
settlement of Bergen to Slu-ewsbury was adorned with a semicirclt'. of villages. 

Meantime England witnessed one of the most interesting ocenrremH^s iu 
American history. Avarice paid its hom^e to freedom; and tlie l»igo(ed 
royalists, who were now lords of the soil, indifferent to liberty, y(‘t dpsiroiis 
to foster the rapid settlement of their province, vied witli N(!W England in 
the invention of a liberal constitution (February 10th, IGO.^). Hc(awi|.y of 
persons and property under laws to be made by an assembly comp()s<!(l of 
the governor and council, and at least an equal number of roproscmtativcia of 
the people; freedom from taxation except by the act of the colonial a.sscmbly ; 
a combmed opposition of the people and the proprietaries to any arbilrary 
impositions; freedom of judgment, and conscience, and worsliip, to livcry 
^ ^ord, a guaranty 'against the abuse of any i)n!rogal.iv(*, 
wUether oi the king, the parliament, or the proprietavy—thoso were tlie pledgee 
of prosperity to New Jersey, and the invitation to all inhabitanta of tlie 


with the aid of Dutch capital and an active slave trade, it advanced 

with rapid strides, teing one of the Hrst AmericaS plantations into wliich the i mitSn < f 

eedved a Sf American rZu, U rn! it 

receivea a terrible check m a servile insurrection, resulting, after a destructive war in Oii> 

estaolishment of an independent negro community in the rear of the colony.-- HiMiiiKm'lj 
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English dominions. To the proprietaries were reserved a veto on provincial 
enactments, the appointniciit of judicial ollicera, and the executive authority. 
Lauds were promised largely at a moderate quitrent; the servant, at the 
period of enfranchisement, became a freeholder. The duke of York, now 
president of the African Company, was the patron of the slave-trade, as well 
as of Berkeley and Carteret; the proprietaries of New Jersey, more true to 
the prince than to humanity, offered a bounty of seventy-five acres of land 
for the importation of each able slave. Quitrents were not to be collected 
till 1670. That the tenure of estates might rest on equity, the Tnd i gn title 
to lands was in all cases to be quieted. 

Such was the institution of a separate government for New Jersey, the 
only portion of Now Netherlands which at once gained popular freedom. 
The concession of political franchises gave it a distinct existence; in vain did 
Nichols protest against the division of his province, and struggled to recover 
for his patron the territory which had been released in ignorance. He was 
not seconded by the people of Now Jersey, and, therefore, his complaints 
were fruitlo.<3s. The colony quietly received Philip Carteret as its governor 
(August, 1605) ; and the cluster of four houses, which, in honour of me fash- 
ionahks, kind-hearted Lady Carteret, was now called Elizabethtown, rose into 
dignity as tlus capital of tne province. To New England, even from the first 
the mirsery of men and luvo of swaiius of emigrants, messengers were 
dtisj)atched to [mblisli the tidings tliat Pinitaii liberties were warranted a 
shelter on the Raritan. And New England men, whose citizens had already 
overrun Long Island, had, yoara before, struggled for a settlement on the 
Delaware, and had just been purchasing an extensive territory in Carolina, 
came and bargained with the Indians for Newark. The provmce increased 
in numbera and prosperity. Eveiything was of good au^ry, till quitrents 
wer<i seriously ai)olcnu of. But on the subject of real estate in the New World 
the Puritans and the lawyers differed widely. The New England men always 
assertcid that the earth had been given to Noah and his posterity; that the 
hc!athe.n, as ii part of his lineal descendants, had a rightful claim to their 
lands; that therefore a tlecd from the Indians was paramount to any land- 
title whatever. The Indian deeds, executed partly with the approbation of 
Niehols, partly with the consent of Carteret himself, were pleaded as superior 
to pro])rietary grants; disputes were followed by confusion; the established 
authority fell into contempt; and the colonists, conscious of their ability to 
lake care of themsiilvos, appointed their own raagistratos and mana^d their 
own goveninicnt. Tluiro was little danger from the neighbouring Indians, 
whosi^ strength had been brekeu by long hostilities with the Dutch; the Five 
Nations guariled the approaches from the intorlor, and the vicinity of older 
.sidUomotils saved the emigrants from the distresses of a first adventure in 
the wilderness. Philip Carteret withdrew to England, leaving tlie colonists 
to domestic peace. 

Tlie mild system of Now Jersey did not extend beyond the Delaware; 
the settleuKuits in New Netherlands on the opporite bank, consisting chiefly 
of groujiH of Dutch around Lewistown and Now Castle, and Swedes and Fiims 
at Ohristiaiia creek, at Chester, and near Philadelphia, were retained as a 
depimdoncy of New York. The claim of Lord Baltimore was denied with 
pertinacity. At last, in 1672, the people of Maryland, desiring to stretch 
the boundary of their province to the bay, invaded Lewistovra with an anned 
force. The county was immediately reclaimed, as belonging by conquest 
to tlu! duke of York; and Delaware stUl escaped the imimnent peril of being 
ubsorbeil in Maryland. 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT IN NEW YORK; TEMPORARY RBCONQUEST BY TUB iniT(;iI 

In respect to civil liberties, the territory shared the fortunes of New York ; 
and for that province the establishment of English jurisdiction was not fol- 
lowed by the expected concessions. Connecticut, surrentloring all claims 
to Long Island, obtained a favourable boundary on the main (Deccnilio.r 
1st, 16^). The city of New York was incorporated ; the municipal libertkis 
of Albany were not impaired; but the province had no political fraiichiscH, 
and therefore no political unity. In the governor and his subservient council 
were vested the executive and the highest judicial powers; with the court 
of assizes, composed of justices of his own appointment, holding oflicc at 
his will, he exercised supreme legislative power, promulgated a code of 
laws, and modified or repealed them at pleasure. No popular representation, 
no true English liberty, was conceded. Once, indeed, and only onco, au 
assembly was held (March, 1665) at Hempstead, chiefly for the jHirpoac of 
settling the respective limits of the towns on Long Island. The rate for pub- 
lic charges was there perhaps agreed upon; and the deputies wore imluced 
to sign an extravagantly loyal address to the duke of York. But “ faclioiw 
repubheans” aliounded; the deputies were scorned by their constituents 
for their inconsiderate servility; and the governor, who never again concoclod 
an ^embly, was “reproached and vilified” for his arbitrary conduct. Evimv 
the Dutch patents for land were held to require renewal, and Nicliols gjiilicivd 
a harvest of fees from_ exacting new title-cfeeds. 

Under Lovelace, his successor, the same system was more fully devi'lopcd 
Even on the southern shore of the Delaware, tlio Swedes and Finns, the most 
enduring of all eimgrante, were roused to resistance. “The meLliotl for 
K^pmg the people m order is severity, and laying such taxes as may give 
them liberty for no thought but how to discharge them.” Buch was I, be 
remedy proposed in the instructions from Lovelace to his soutliorn subor- 
dinate, and earned into effect fay an arbitrary tariff. 

established powers of the towns favoured Ibe 
(October 9th, 1669) in remonstnil.- 
“gainst the arbitral go'rornmeiit; they demandeef the jiroiniscd IcKisla- 
nf aasembhes. But absolute government was the settled iiulic.v 

of the royal propnetary; and taxation for purposes of defence, iiv Has drere'e 

experiment The towns of SouU^dd 

'^o^trary to the laws of the Engli.sb nali ii 
i lushing and Hempstead were equally resolute Tim vntr.H nf n.,, * i 

order; the government^nhe^dukp^ofVprf'”^””?’ “‘-’t 

in the next war between England and ; and wlu>n, 

ron, commanded by the gallant Fvprf-.spn ^®itierlauds, a small Dutch h{]iiiuI. 
(My Both, 1673) tlj 
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Jeracy iiiiidc no resistance, and the counties on the Delaware, recovering 
greater privileges than they had enjoyed, cheerfully followed the example 
The quiet of the neighbouring colonics was secured by a compromise for 
Long Island and a timely message from Massachusetts. The year in which 
Champlain and the French entered New York on the north as enemies to the 
Five Nations, Hudson and the Dutch appeared at the south as their friends. 
The Mohawk chiefs now came down to congratulate their brethren on the 
recovery of their colony. “ We have always,” said they, "been as one flesh. 
If thf! French come down from Canada, we will join with the Dutch nation, 
and live and die with them” ; and the words of love were confirmed by a belt 
of wamimm. New York was once more a province of the Netherlands. 

The moment at which Holland and Zealand retired for a season from Ameri- 
can history, like the. moment of their entrance, was a season of glory. The 
little nation of merchants and numufacturers had just achieved its inde- 
pendence of Spain, and givem to the Protestant world a brilliant example 
of a fwk.ral republic, when its mariners took possession of the Hudson, The 



i XIV did not disguise the purpose of conquest, 
race rcc-ord hut fe,w iustiuices whem moral power has so successfully defied 
evcr.Y diHparity of force. At sea, where greatly superior numbers were on 
the Hid(5 of the allied Hoots of Franco and England, the untiring courage of 
the Dutch would not consent to bo defeated. On land, the dikes were broken 
up; the country drowned. The landing of British troops m Holland could 
l)(i prev('.nt<jd only hy three naval engagements. About three weeks after 
the c.oiKpusst of New N(!therlands the last and most terrible conflict took 
place iH'ar tlu! IfeUler (Augast 21at, 1673). Victory was with De Ruyter 
and the younger 'rrornp, the guardians of their country. The British fleet 
rctreat(!<l,' and was imvsued; the cotists of Holland were protected. 

h'or inom than a (wntury no other naval combat was fought between 
Ni’lhcrlauds and hlnglaiul. T'lie English parliament, condemning the war, 
rcrus(!(l Hupidias; Piussia and Austria were alarmed; Spain openly threat- 
ened, and 01iarl(\s H conscmhKl to treaties. All conquests were to be restored, 
and Holland, wliieh had been the first to claim the enfranchisement of the 
oe.(!an.4, agaiu.st its present intorcsjts, established by compact the rights of 
luadral (lags. In a work dedicated to all the princes and nations of Chris- 
lemlom, and uddre.s.s(al to the common intelligence of the civilised world, 
the adinirable Orotius, eontendiiig that right and wrong are not the evanes- 
cent (expressions of lluctuating opinions, but are endowed with an imm(3rtality 
of their own, had e.stahlishe(l the freedom of the seas on an imperishable - 
foimdal.ion. Ideas once generated live forever. With the recomition of 
maritime liberty, Tlollaiul disappear from American history; when, after 
tl>e lap,se of ij)or(j than a ccntviry, this principle comes in jeopardy, Hcjlland, 
the molhw’ of four Anuirican states, will rise up ixs an ally, bequeathing to 
th(i juiw federal nqnililie the defence of commercial freedom which she had 
vindicatti(l against Spain, and for which wc shall see her prosperity fall a 
victim to Englaiul. „ , , ^ 

On the final transfer of New Netherlands to England (O(3tober ^st, 1674), 
after a military occiuiation of fifteen months by the Dutch, the brother of 
Qiaries 11 iwumctl tlio posse.ssion of New York, and Carteret appeal’s once 
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more as proprietary of the eastern moiety of New Jersey ; but the kuiks of 
the Delaware were reserved for men who had been taught by [George Fox] 
the uneducated son of a poor Leicestershire weaver to seek the priueijilo 
of God in their own hearts, and to build the city of humanity by obeying 
the nobler instincts of human nature. 

THE QUAKERS; THEIR SETTLEMENT IN WEST NEW JERSEY (1G75 A.U.) 

Everywhere in Europe the Quakers were exposed to persecution. In 
England, the general laws against dissenters, the statute against papists, ami 
special statutes against themselves put them at the mercy of every malignant 
informei’. They were hated by the church and the Presbyterians, by the 
peers and the king. Tlie codes of that day describe them as “ an abominable 
sect” ; " their principles as inconsistent with any kind of govoniracnt.” During 
the Long Parliament, in the time of the protectorate, at the restoration, iii 
England, in New England, in the Dutch colony of New Netherlands, cviuy- 
wfaere, and for long, wearisome years, they were exposed to perpetual dangers 
and griefs. They were whipped, crowded into jail among felons, kepi, in 
dunreons foul and gloomy beyond imagination; fined, exiled, sold into colonial 
bondage. _ They bore the brunt of the persecution of the dissenters. Impiis- 
oned in winter without fire, they perished from frost. Some were victinia l,o 
barbarous cruelty of the jailer ; twice George Fox naiTowly escaped (lea til. 
Thetopised people braved every danger to continue tlieir assemblies. Haleil 
out by Violence, they returned. When their meeting-housas were torn down, 
they gathered o^nly on the ruins. They could not be disBolvotl by armixl 
men; and when their opposers took shovels to throw rubbish on thorn, thov 
stood close together, wi^ng to have been buried alive, witiuissing for j.lio 
Lord. They were exceeding great sufferers for their profession, and in somi' 
cases treaty worse than the worst of the race. They were as iioor sIu'cm. 
appomted to the daughter, and as a people killed all day long. ^ 

Atlantic for a refuge? Wlion 
New N^hedands wm recovered from the United Provinces in 167'1, Itt'vkolt'V 

iS f^tered again into possession of their proviiioi^^ 

^ old man, the visions of colonial fortuni' had nol 
nothing before him but contests for (luitninlH wiMi 
settlere resolved on governing themselves; anil March ISfcli * 107(1 m few 

ta RhS pilgrimage to all the c()‘lotu,>.s 

horsey to Quakers, to John Fenwick in trust for Eclwanl 

Sl-'i 

affair of FTOperty ?” was '"t »*• A« „„ 

those days speculators bought acres bv 

Quakers wished more; they desi?ed^^^^ thousand. But tlu' 

institute a government- and Carteret ^ territory where they couM 

1676), forlis psrtae™ 
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And now that Uio men who luul gone iibovit to turn the world upside 
down were possessed of ii province, whnt system of politics would they 
adopt ? Th('. Quakers, following the stunc exalted instincts, could but renew 
the fundamental legislation of the men of the Mayfbioer, of Hartford, and 
of the Old Dominion. “The concessions arc such as Friends approve of”; 
this is the message of the Quaker proprietaries in England to the few who 
had emigrated: “Wo lay a foundation for after ages to understand their 
liberty ns Christians and as men, that they may not be brought into bond- 
age, but by their own consent; for we put the power in the people.” And 
oh the third day of March, 1077, the charter (or fundamental laws) of West 
New Jensoy was perfected and published. They arc written with almost as 
much method a.s prcscait day constitutions, and recognise the principle of 
democratio equality as unconditionally and universally as the Quaker society 
itself. 

Immediately the English Quakcra, with the good wishes of Charles II,- 
Hocked to West New Jersey, and commissionei's, possessing a temporary 
authority, were sent to adnlinister affah’s, till a populiw government could 
be instituted. When the vessel, freighted with the men of pace, arrived in 
America,' Andros, then the governor of New York, claimed jurisdiction over 
their territory. The claim, which, on tire feudal system, was perhaps a just 
one, was compromised as a present question, and referred for decision to 
England. Meantime lands were purcliascd of the Indians; the planters num- 
bered nearly four hundred souls; and already at Burlington, under a tent 
covered with sailcloth, the Quakers began to hold religious meetings. The 
Indian kings also gathered in council under the shades of the Burlington 
forests in 1078, and declared their joy at the prospect of permanent peace. 

Everything augured success to the colony, but that, at New Castle, the 
agent of the duke of York, who still possessed Delaware, exacted customs of 
the ships ascending to New Jersey. It may have been honestly believed 
that his jurisdiction included the whole river; when urgent remonstrances 
were made, the duke freely referred the question to a disinterested commission. 

The argument of the Quakers breathes the spirit of Anglo-Saxons : 

“An oxprc.sH grant of the powers of government induced us to buy the 
moiety of New Jersey. If wo could not assure people of an easy, free, and 
safe government, liixirty of conscience, and an inviolable possession of their 
(dvil rights and freedoms, a mere wilderness would be no encouragempt. 
It were inailness to leave a free country to plant a wildeincss, aird give another 
person an absolute title to tax us at will.” 

Sir William Jones decided that, as the grant from the duke of York had 
reserved no profit or jurisdiction, the tax^ was illogsil. The duke of. York 
l)romptly acquiesced in tlic decision, and in a new indenture (August 6th, 
1080) roliiuiuished every claim to the territory and the pvemment. 

After such trials, vicissitvidns, tmd success, the li^it of^ peace dawmed 
upon West New Jersey; and in November, 1681, Jennings, acting as governor 
for the proprietaries, convened the first legislative assembly of the represen- 
tatives of men who said ''thee” and “thou” to all the world, and wore their 
hats in pnisenen of beggar or king. Tlicir first measures^ established their 
rights by an act of fundamental logi.slation, and in the spirit of "the Conces- 
sions,” they framed their goveimnent on the basis of humanity. Neither 
faith, nor wealth, nor race was raspected. They met in the wilderness as 
men, and founded society on equal rights. What shall wo relate of a com- 
munity thus organised? That they multiplied, and. were happy; that they 
levied for the expenses of their commonwealth two hundred pounds, to be 
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paid in com, or skins, or money; that they voted the governor a salary of 
twenty pounds; that they prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to the Indians; 
that they forbade imprisonment for debt. The formation of this _ little 
government of a few hundred souls, that soon increased to tliousauds, is one 
of the most beautiful incidents in the history of the age. West New Jcnsey 
had been a fit home for Fdnelon. A loving correspondence began with Friends 
in England ; and from the fathers of the sect frequent messages were received. 

In the midst of this innocent tranquillity, Byllinge, the original grantee 
of Berkeley, claimed as proprietary the right of nominating the deputy- 
governor. The usurpation was resisted. Byllinge grew imijortunate; and 
the Quakers, setting a new precedent, amended their constitutions, according 
to the prescribed method, and then elected a governor. Everything wont 
well in West New Jersey j this method of reform was the advice of William 
Penn. 

For in the mean time William Penn had become deeply interested in the 
progress of civilisation on the Delaware. In company with eleven otlrers, he 
had purchased East New Jersey of the heirs of Carteret. But of the castoi'ii 
moiety of New Jersey, peopled chiefly by Puritans, the history is intimately 
connected with that of New York. The line that divides Errst and West 
New Jersey is the line where the influence of the humane society of Friends 
is merged in that of Puritanism. 


Bancroft’s account of tee career of wieuam fenn 

+1 J opposite bank of the Delaware 

th^ Wilham Penn m June, 1680, became a suitor. His father, distinguiNheil 
inEnglishhistory by the conquest of Jamaica, and by his conduct, disenition, 
md courage m the signal battle against the Dutch in 1665, had bntiuoalhed 
to his son a claim m the government for sixteen thousand pounds. Mas.'^a- 
chusettshad bought Marne for a little more than one thousand poumls- then 

property was lightly esteemed; and to the’ prodi- 
gy Charlies II, always embpas^d for money, the grant of a province scwniod 
to cancellinjg the debt. William Penn had powerful friends 

the Delawai-e. Tim d4e nf ik 

ot fc'futuTiw Sto. “ Marylm,,!. Tho 

people^Ue 
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provincial assembly or the English parliament. In other respects the usual 
franchises of a feudal proprieta^ were conceded. 

Pennsylvania included the principal settlements of the Swedes ; and patents 
for land had been made to Dutch and English by the Dutch West India 
Company, and aftei-wards by the duke of York. The royal proclamation 
of April 2nd, 1681, soon announced to all the inhabitants of the province 
that William Penn, their absolute proprietary, was invested with all powera 
and pre-eminences necessary for the government. The proprietary also 
issued his proclamation to his vassals and subjecte. It was in the following 
words ; 

My Fkiendb: I wish you all happiuess here and hereafter. These are to lett you know, 
that it hath pleased God in his Providence to cast you within my Lott and Care, ft is a busi- 
ness, that though I never undertook before, yet God has ^ven me an understanding of ray 
duty and an honest rainde to doe it uprightly. I hope you will not bo troubled at your chainge 
and the king’s ohoieo: for you are now fixt, at the mercy of no Governour that comes to make 
his fortune great. You shall be governed by laws of your own makelng, and live a free, and 
if you will, a sober and induatreous People. I shall not usurp the right of any, or oppress 
his person. God has furnislit me with a better resolution, and has given me his grace to 
keep it. In short, whatevei' sober and free men can reasonably desire for the security and 
improvement of their own happiness, I shall heartily comply with— I beseech God to direct 
you in the way of riglitoousneas, and therein prosper you and your children after you. I 
am your true Friend, 

London, 8th of Die Month called April, 1681. I*®*™^* 

Such were the pledges of the Quaker sovereign on assuming the govern- 
ment; it is the duty of history to state that during his long reign these pledges 
were redeemed. He never refused the freemen of Pennsylvania a reason- 
able desire. With his letter to the inhabitants, young Markham immediately 
sailed as agent of the proprietary. During the summer the conditions 
for the sale of lands were reciprocally ratified by Penn and a company of 
adventurers. The enterprise of planting a province had been vast for a man 
of large fortimes; Penn’s whole estate had yielded, when unencumbered, 
a revenue of £1,500; but in his zeal to rescue his suffering brethren from per- 
secution, ho had, by heavy expenses in courts of law and at court, impaired 
his resources, which he might hope to retrieve from the sale of domains. 
Would he sacrifice his duty as a man to his emoluments as a sovereign? 
In August, a company of traders offered six thousand pounds and an annual 
revenue for a monopoly of the Indian traffic between the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna. To a father of a family, in straitened circumstances, the 
temptation was great; but Penn was bound, by his religion, to equal laws, 
and he rebuked the cupidity of monopoly. “I will not abuse the love of 
God” — ^such was his decision — "nor act unworthy of his Providence, by 
defiling what came to me clean. No ; let the Lord guide me by his wisdom, 
to honour his name and serve his tnith and people, that an example and a 
standard may be set up to the nations”; and he adds to a Friend, “There 
may be room there, though not here, for the Holy Experiment,” 

With a company of emigrants, full instructions were forwarded (Septem- 
ber 30th) respecting lands and planting a city. Meantime, the mind of Penn 
was deeply agitatea by thought, s on the government which he should estab- 
lish. To him government was a part of religion itself. Pie believed “any 
govermuont to be free to the people, where the laws nile, and the people ai’e 
a party to the laws.” That Penn was suijerior to avarice, was dear from 
his lavish expenditures to relieve the imprisoned; that he had risen above 
ambition, appeared from his preference of the despised Quakers to the career 
of high advancement in the court of Charles II. But he loved to do good; 

H. W.— YOI,. XXIII. I> 
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aiid could passionate philanthropy resign absolute PO'';®}’' 
favourable to the exercise of vast benevolence? Hero, and hoie only, Penn . 
spWt was severely tried; but he resisted the temptation. I puwst. 
such was his prompt decision (May 5th, 1682)— ■ for the matters of I'^lY 
I Durpose, that which is extraordinary — to leave inyselt and succeasois no 
power of doeing miscliief ; that the will of one man may not hinder the good 
of a whole coimtiy.” “It is the great end of government to support power 
in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the abuse ot 
power; for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedioiico without 
liberty is slavery.^’ Taking counsel, therefore, from all sides, Iistoiiiiig to 
the theories of Algernon Sidney, whose Roman pride was ever faithtul to 
the republican cause, and deriving still better guidance ivoni the suavity 
and humanity of his Quaker brethren, Penn published a fi'ame of gov(ini- 
ment, not as an established constitution, but as a system to be referred to llie 
freemen in Pennsylvania. About the same time a free society of triulcjrs 
was organised. “It is a very unusual society” — such was then* lulvertise- 
ment — “for it is an absolute free one, and in a free country; everyone iniiy 
be concerned that will, and yet have the stune liberty of private trallupie, 
as though there were no society at all.” _ 

Tlius the government and commercial prosperity of the colony were 
founded in freedom; to perfect his territory, Penn desired to poasosH the bay, 
the river, and the shore of the Delaware to the ocean. It was nob dillieiilt 
to obtain from the duke of York a release of his claim on Pennsylvania; 
and, after much negotiation, the lower province was granted (August 24th) 
by two deeds of feoffment. From the forty-third degree of latitufli' to the 
Atlantic, the western and southern banks of Delaware river and bay were 
under the dominion of William Penn. 

Every arrangement for a voyage to his province being finished, Penn, 
in a beautiful letter, took leave of his family. His wife, who was the lovii 
of his youth, he reminded of his impoverishment in consequence of his ))nl)li(f 
spirit, and recommended economy; "Live low and sparingly till my del)ts 
be paid.” Yet for his children he adds, “Let their learning bo liberal ; H[)are 
no cost, for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” Agrle.uliure, Im 
proposed as their employment. “ Let my children bo husbandmen and liouse- 
wives.” After a long passage, on the 27th day of Octobei-, ,1082, Willijitu 
Penn^ landed at Newcastle. 

The son and grandson of naval officers, his thouglits had from boyhood 
been directed to the ocean; the conquest of Jamaica by his father' (larly 
familiarised his imagination with the New World, and in Oxford," at the .-igci 
of seventeen, he indulged in visions of happiness, of which America was tin? 
scene. Bred in the school of independency, he had, wlule liardly twelve 
years old, learned to listen to the voice of God in his soul ; anti at O.xfortl, 
where his excellent genius received the benefits of learning, tho words of a 
Quaker [perhaps] preacher so touched his heart that ho was fined and after- 
\yards expelled for nonconformity. His father, bent on subduing hi.s onthu- 
sia^, beat him and turned him into the streets, to choose between povevlv 
witn a pure conscience or fortune with obedience. But how could the ho'l, 
anger of a petulant sailor continue against an only son? It was in the days 

rich merXnTof MarRiiret .Tnsner, of ii 

firMdfShe? a TnUn^Csn father’s side, it is said, lie was Wolsli, and liis Rwid. 

fohn Penn ] ^ ^ ^ Penmunnith, i. e., » l?Iill-top,’’ lalur abbi-eviiitod to 

[‘ He was noted at Oxford both ns a scholar and as an atlilote.] 
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of the glory of Descartes that, to complete his education, William Penn 
received a father’s permission to visit the Continent. 

In 1664 the appointment of his father to the command of a British squad- 
ron, in the naval war with Holland, compelled his return to the care of the 
estates of the family. In London tlie travelled student of Lincoln’s Inn, if 
diligent in gaining a knowledge of English law, was yet esteemed, says Pepys,»‘ 
“a most modish fine gentleman.” 

Having thus perfected liis understanding by the learning of Oxford, the 
religion and philosophy of the French Huguenots and France, and the study 
of the laws of England, in the bloom of youth, being of engaging manners, 
and so skilled in the use of the sword that he easily disarmed an antagonist, 
of great natural vivacity and gay good humour, the career of wealm and 
preferment opened before him through the influence of his father and the 
ready favour of his sovereign. But his mind was already imbued with “a 
deep sense of the vanity of the world, and the irreligiousness of its religions.” 

At length, in 1666, on a journey in Ireland, Wflliam Penn heard his old 
friend Thomas Loe speak of the faith that overcomes the world; the undying 
fires of enthusiasm at once blazed up within him, and he renounced eveiy 
hope for the path of integrity. It is a path into which, says Peim, “ God, in 
his everlasting kindness, guided my foet in the flower of my youth, wlien 
about two-and-twcnty years of age.” And in the autumn of that year he 
was in jail for the crime of listening to the voice of conscience. " Religion ” 
—such was his remonstrance to the viceroy of Ireland — ” is my crime and 
my imiocence; it makes me a prisoner to malice, but my own freeman.” 
After his release, returning to England, he encountered bitter mockings 
and scomings, the invectives of the priests, the strangeness of all his old 
companions; it was noised about, in the fashionable world, as an excellent 
jest, says Pepys,»» that “William Penn was a Quaker again, or some very 
melancholy thing”; and in 1667 his father, in anger, turned him penniless 
out of doors. 

The outcast, saved from extreme indigence by a mother’s fondness, became 
an author, and announced to princes, priests, and people that he was one 
of the despised, afflicted, and forsaken Quakers ; and repairing to court with 
his hat on,‘ ho sought to engage the duke of Buckingham in favour of liberty 
of conscience, claimed from those in authority better quarters for dissenters 
than stocks, and whips, and dungeons, and baiiishments, and was urging the 
cause of freedom with importunity, when he liirasclf, in the heydey of youth, 
wag consigned to a long and close imprisonment in the Tower jn 1668. His 
offence was heresy; the bishop of London menaced him with imprisonment 
for life unless he would recant. “My prison shall be my grave,” answered 
Penn. Charles II sent the humane and candid Stillingfleet to calm the 
young enthusiast. “ The Tower ’’—such was Penn’s message to the king—" is 
to me the worst argument in the world.” In vain did Stillingfleet ui*ge the 

[* Charles 11 was only amused at Penn's refusal to doff his hat in the royal presence. 
Indeed, on one occasion the king hiinsoU stood bareheaded. " Why dost thou remove thy 
hat, friend Charles?” asked Penn. And Charles answered, '‘Because where I ani it is cus- 
tomary for only one to remain uncovered." The uso of ‘‘thee ’ and taou m those days 
moant inuch» Tho singular was resorvod, as are the French tv, the German du, and 

various equivalents in other languages to this day, for intimate friends, or, strangdy enoum, 
for those wbora one scorns; the plural "you'' being reserved for all fonnw usages, To 
the Quakers the use of a plural form for one person, even the sovereign, wm bnd_M grammar 
and worse ns snobbery. To royalty and forrnal acquaintanocs, however, the familiar them 
came always ns a belittling insult, or at least a familiarity, like the_ unwarranted use m ttw 
first name to-day. It had, therefore, a personal and a political meanineto all ISurope, dimcvut 
to understand now that "thou" has passed out of colloquial use m the English language.] 
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motive of royal favour and preferment; the inflexible younc man demanded 
freedom of Arlington, "as the natural privilege of an Englishman,” After 
losing his freedom for about nine months, his prison door was opened by the 
intercession of his father’s friend, the duke of York; for his constancy had 
commanded the respect and recovered the favour of his father. 

&arcely had Penn been at liberty a year when, after the intense intoler- 
ance of "the conventicle act,” he was arraigned for having spoken at a Qimkor 
meeting. "Not all the powers on earth shall divert us from meeting to 
adore our God_ who made us.” Thus did the young man of five-and-twenty 
defy the English le^slature. Amidst angry exclamations and menaces, he 
proceeded to plead earnestly for the fundamental laws of England, and, as 
he was hurried out of court, still reminded the jury that “they were his 
judges.” Dissatisfied vdth the first verdict returned, the recorder lieaped 
upon the jury every opprobrious epithet. “We will have a verdict, by the 



thing like the Spanish Inquiation be in England.” At last the jrrry, who bad 
received no refreshments for two days and two niglits, on the third day 
(September 5th, 1670)_gave their yerdict, “not guilty.” The recorder iijied 
them forty marks apiece for their independence, and, amercing Penn for 
contempt of court, sent him back to piison. The trial wa.s an ora in judicial 
history. The fines were soon afterwards discharged by his father, wlin was 
now approaching Ms end. “Son William,” said the dying admiral, “if you 
and your mends keep to your plain way of preaching and living, you will 
make an end of the priests.” 

Inheriting^ a_ large fortune, he continued to defend publicly, from Uie 
press, the prmciples of mtellectual liberty and moral equality; bo remon- 
strated in unmeasured terms against the bigotry and intolerance, “ the hellinli 
darkne| and debauchery ” of the umversityof Oxford; he exposed Uuuhtovs 

hl wfl! S afd never fearmg puUicly to address .a Quaker mooting 

imJ&Snit ^ suffer for Ms honesty by a six moutht 

imprisonment (lo70-1671). 'You are an ingenious gentleman ” snirl Min 

^ plentiful estate; why should’ you render 
your^lf unhsjppy by associating with, such a simple people^” “1 urnror ” 

S” ta«emo.ir^cS.^‘ 11, „ !, 

rejomed by c^rging Penn with pi-evioua munoralitjes. TIio vonnE iium widi 

sfz? 

followed. Penn travelled in Holland 

killei in the civil war.] ‘ “f Sir Wm. Springett, ,i parlimncntiiry ollia-r 
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whose noble spirit “chose him before many suitors,” and honoured him with 
“a deep and upright love.” As persecution in England was suspended, he 
enjoyed for two years the delights of rural life and the animatii^ pursuit of 
letters; till the storm was renewed, and the imprisonment of George Fox, 
on his return from America, demanded intercession. What need of narrating 
the severities Avhich, like a slow poison, brought the prisoner to the borders 
of the grave ? Why enumerate tho atrocities of petty tyrants, invested with 
village magistracies, the ferocious passions of irresponsible jailers? 

It was his love of freedom of conscience which gave interest to Penn’s 
exertions for New Jersey. The summer and autumn after the first consider- 
able Quaker emigration to tho eastern bank of the Delaware (1677), George 
Fox and William Penn and Robert Barclay, with others, embarked for Hm- 
land, to evangelise the Continent; and Barclay and Penn went to and fro in 
Germany, from the Weser to the Main, the Rhine, and the Neckar, distrib- 
uting tracts, discomning with men of every sect and every rank, preaching 
in palaces and among the peasants, rebuking every attempt to inthrall the 
mind, and sending reproofs to kings and magistrates, to the princes and 
lawyers of all Christendom. 

The opportunity of observing the aristocratic institutions of Holland and 
the free commercial cities of Germany was valuable to a statesman. On his 
return to England, the new sufferings of the Quakere excited a direct appeal 
to tho English parliament. The special law against papists was turned 
against the Quakers. 

Defeated in his hopes by tho prorogation and dissolution of tho parlia- 
ment in 1679j Penn appealed to the people, and took an active part in the 
ensuing elections. But every hope of reform from parliament vanished. 
Bigotry and tyranny prevailed more than ever, and Penn, despairing of 
relief in Europe, bent tho whole energy of his mind to accomplish the estab- 
lishment of a free government in the New World. Humane by nature and 
by suffering; familiar with the royal family: intimate with Sunderland and 
Algernon Sidney ; acquainted ivith Russell, Halifax, Shaftesbury, and Buck- 
ingham; us a member of the Royal Society, the peer of Newton and the 
great scholars of his age~he valued the promptings of a free mind more than 
the awards of tho learned, and reverenced the single-minded sincerity of the 
Nottingham shepherd more than the authority of colleges and tho wisdom of 
philosophers. And now, being in tho meridian of life, but a year older than 
was Locke, wlien, twelve yours before, ho had framed a constitution for Caro- 
lina, the Quaker liigislator was come to the New World to lay the foundations 
of states. AVouldho imitate the vaunted system of the great philosopher? 

Locke, lik(! William Penn, was tolerant; both loved freedom; botli cher- 
ished truth in sincerity. Locke compared the soul to a sheet of white paper, 
just iis Hobbes luul compared it to a slate, on which time and chance might 
scrawl their experience ; to Penn, the soul was an organ which of itself instinc- 
tively breathes divine harmonics, like those musical instruraente which are 
so curiously ami perfectly framed that, when once set in motion, they of 
themselves give forth all the melodies designed by tlie artist that made them. 
To Lock(!,’<' “conscience is nothing oLsc than our own opinion of our own 
actions” ; to Penn, it is tlu; image of God, and his oracle in the soul, Locke 
deduces govermnent from Noah and Adam, rests it upon contract, and 
announces its end to be tlie security of property ; Penn, far from going back 
to Adam, or even to Noah, declares that “ there must bo a people before a 
government,” and, deducing the right to institute g;overnment from man’s 
moral natuni, seeks its fundamental rules in the immutable dictates “of 
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universal reason,” its end in freedom and happiness. Locke, as an American 
lawgiver, dreaded “a too numerous democracy,” and reserved all power to 
wemth and the feudal proprietaries; Penn believed that God is in every con- 
science, Ms light in every soul; and therefore, stretching out his arms, ho 
built— such are his own words — “a free colony for all mankiiKl.” This is 
the praise of William Penn, that, in an age which had seen a popular revo- 
lution sliipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions, which had soon 
Hugh Petei-s and Heniy Vane perish by the hangman’s cord and the axo ; 
in an age when Sidney nomisliea the pride of patriotism rather than tho sen- 
timent of philanthropy, when Eussell stood for the liberties of his order, and 
not for new enfranchisements, when Harrington and ShaftesWy and Locko 
thought government should rest on property— Penn did not despair of human- 
ity, and, though all Mstory and experience denied the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, dared to cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for sclf-govcriunoiit. 
Conscious that there was no room for its exercise in England, the pure enthu- 
siast, like Calvin and Descartes, a voluntary exUe, was coino to the banks of 
the Delaware to institute “ the Holy Experiment,” 

The news spread rapidly that &e Quaker king wa-s at New Castle; and, 
on |he day after his landing (October 28 th. 1682 ), in preseueo of a (uviwd 
of Swedes and Dutch ana English, who had gathered round the eotii't- 
house, his deeds of feoffment were produced; the duke of York’s .'i,g(!ut ,sui>- 
rendered the territory by the solemn delivery of earth and water, and Ikum, 
mvested wth supreme and undefined power in Delaware, addr(>,ssed the assem- 
bled multitude on government, recommended sobriety and iicaco, and pledged 
himMu to grant liberty of conscience and civil freedoms. 

From New Castle Penn ascended the Delaware to Chester. From ( lluwtnr 
tradition describes the journey of Peim to have been continued with a fmv 
mends in an open boat, m the earliest days of November, to the beautiful 
• . ’ T city ot Philadelphia ivas soon to 

{ciicwpg weeks Penn visited west and oast New Jersey, New 
S?’ t“,.®®troppl]s of his neighbour proprietary, tho duke of York, and 
Driawme*^^^ Friends on Long Island, he returned to the banks of the 


THU GREAT TREATY WITH THE LENNI-LENAPE (1082-1083 A.D.) 

dates it on June asrd, 1683 Novo.inlier, 1082 Stiim.;* 

August 16th, 1683; Stone claims t^at at pLn“ -S'ceicl?/ o/ Triulln of 
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sage of peace and love which George Fox had professed before Cromwell, 
and Mary Fisher had borne to the Grand Tm-k. The English and the TnHinn 
should respect the same moral law, should be alike secure in tW pursuits 
and their possessions, and adjust every difference by a peaceful tribunal, 
composed of an equal number of men from each race. “We meet’’— such 
were the words of william Penn — “on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will ; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open- 
ness and love. I will not call you childiBn, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers differ. The 
friendship between me and you I will not compare to a chain; for that the 
rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. We am the same as if one 
man’s bodj? were to be divided into two parts ; we are all one flesh and blood.” 

The children of the forest were touched by the sacred doctrine, and 
renounced their guile and their revenge. They received the presente of Penn 
in sincerity; and with hearty friendship they gave the belt of wampum. 
“We will live,” said they, “in love with William Penn and his children, as 
long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” 

This treaty of peaco and friendship was made under the open sky, by. 
the aide of the Delaware, with the sun and the river and the forest for 
witnesses. It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not ratiM by signa- 
tures and seals; no written record of the conference can be found; and its 
terms and conditions had no abiding monument but on the heart. The 
simple sons of tlio wildcrnoiaa, returning to their wigwams, kept the history 
of tho covenant by strings of wampum, and, long afterwards, in their cabins, 
would count over tho shells on a clean piece of bark, and recall to their own 
memory, and repeat to their children or to the stranger, the words of Will- 
iam Penn. New England had just terminated a disastrous war of exter- 
mination; the Dutch were scarcely ever at peace with the Algonquins; the 
laws of .Maryland refer to Indian hostilities and massacres which extended 
as far as llichmond. Penn came without arms; he declared his purpose 
to abstain from violence ; ho had no message but peace ; and not a drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

Was there not progress from Monendoss to Roger Williams — from Cortes 
and Pizarro to AVilliam Penn? The Quakera, knorant of the homage which 
their virtues would receive from Voltaire and llaynal, men so unlike them- 
selves, exulted in the consciousness of their humanity. Wo have done better, 
said they truly, “ than if, with tho proud Spaniards, we had gained the mines 
of Potosi. Wo may make tho ambitious heroes, whom the world admires, 
blush for their shameful victories. To tho poor, dark souls round about 
us wo teach their rights as men.” Tire scene at Shac^maxon forms the 
subject of one of tho pictures of West; but the artist, faithful neither to the 
Indians nor to Penn, should have no influence on history.? 

Of this tShackamaxon Treaty, Voltaire? says: “It was the sole treaty 
between these peoples and the Christians that was neither sworn to nor 
broken.” He comments also on “the very novel spectacle of a sovereign 
whom everybody could ‘thee-and-thou’ (tutoyer) and address witlr hat on 
head. William Pen (sic) could boast of haying brought back the Age of 
Gohl, which is spoken of so often, but has never really existed except in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Francis Parkman somewhat qualifies his praise of Penn’s success with 
tho Indians. He says: “With regard to the alleged results of the pacific 
conduct of the Quakers, our admiration will diminish on closely viewing 
tho circumstances of the case. The position of tlie colony was a most for- 
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tunate one. Had the Quakers planted their colony on the banks of the SL 
Lawrence, or among the warlike tribes of New England, their sliakmg of lianas 
and assurances of tender regard would not long have availed to save thorn 
from the visitations of the scalping-knife. But the Delawares, the people 
on whose territory they had settled, were like themselves debarred the use 
of arms. The Iroquois had conquered them, disarmed thorn, and forced them 
to adopt the opprobrious name of “women.’^ The humble Delawares wore 
but too happy to receive the hand extended to them, and dwell in friendship 
with their pacific neighbours; since to have lifted the hatchet would have 
brought upon their heads the vengeance of their conquerors, whoso good will 
Penn had taken pams to secure. ^ 

The sons of Penn, his successors in the proprietorship of the province, 
did not evince the same kindly feeling towards the Indians which had dis- 
tmguished their father. Earnest to acquire new lands, they cominenccfl 
through their agents a series of unjust measures, which gradually alienated 
the Indians, and, after a peace of seventy years, produced a disastrous rup- 
ture. The Quaker population of ihe colony Empathised in the kindiu'wi 
which its founder had cherished towards the benighted nico. This fiMiliiig 
was strengthened by years of friendly intercourse; and, except whore private 
interest was concerned, the Quakers made good their reiterated profcsHioiw 
of attachment. Kindness to the Indian was the glory of their scct.r 

H the year 1^3 Penn often met the Indians in council, and at (heir 
festivals. He visited them in their cabins, shared the hospitablo hamiiiet 
of hominy and roasted acorns, and laughed and frolicked, and jiractisf^d 
athletic games with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding rod mou.® He 
touched the secret springs of sympathy, and succeeding gonoratioiis on the 
Susquehanna acknowledged his loveline^. 


Peace existed with the natives; the contciitracnt of the omigrmitH was 
made perfect by the happjr inauguration of the govonimont. A gonoral 
invention had been permitted by Penn (December 4th to 7th, l()82). 
'fte people preferred to appear by their representatives; and in throo dayH 
me WOTfc of preparatory legislation at Chester was finisliocl. Tho cluirlhr 
from the kmg did not include the territories; these were now onfrnuchisod 
by the jomt act of the inhabitants and the proprietary, and imihul with 
Pei^ylyania on the basis of equal rights. The freedom of all tho inhalii- 
tants Ming thus confirmed, the Inward Voice, which was the cclcatial visitant 
to me Quakers, dictated a code. God was declared the only Lord of conscience : 
the mst day of the week was reserved, as a day of leisure, for the ease of (he. 
creation. The mle of equality was mtroduced into families by abrog.-itiiig 
the privileges of, prunogemture. The word of an honest man ivas evirhuus' 
without an oath The mad spirit of speculation was checked by a sysleni 
of strict accountability, applied to factors and agents. Every num ‘liable 
to cvi^urdens possessed the right of suffrage; and, without regard (,o sect 
^ No tax or custom coi Ic Kv 

?! a spiritualist; the pleasures of tlie soiisos masks 

hlhfe bull-baits and cock-fights, W(«.r(i pro- 

hibited. Mmder was the only crime punishable by de.ath. M irriave w' s 

wiuug raprisomnent, me false accuser was liable to doubli' tl-itYiiofeu 
pMon hr con«te ™ made a wjrkhouee. Th4 w« ,Sr ra& 

thdr^otupMta.'^Ddawarer*'**’'®’ 

U Wateon quotes an eye-witness who said she saw Penn outdanoo nil the Indiuns.] 
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tithes. The Swedes and Finns and Dutch were invested with the liberties 
of Knglishinen. 

The government having been organised, William Penn, accompanied 
by members of his council, hastened to West River, to interchange courtesies 
with Lord Baltimore, and fix the limits of their respective provinces (Decem- 
ber 11th) . A discussion of three days led to no result ; tired of useless debates, 
Penn crossed the Chesapeake to visit Friends at Choptank, and returned 
to his own province, prepared to renew negotiation, or to submit to arbi- 
tration in England. 


PENN FOUNDS PHILADEDPHIA 

I'To now selected a site for a city, pm'cliasod the ground of the Swedes, 
and in a situation "not surpassed” — such are his words — “by one among 
all the many places he had seen in tho world,” on a neck of land between 
tho Schuylkill and Delaware, appointed for a town by the convenience of 
the rivers, the firmness of the land, the pure springs and salubrious air, Will- 
iam Penn laid out Philadelphia, the city of refuge, the mansion of freedom, 
tho homo of humanity. But vast as wore the hopes of the humble Friends, 
who now marked tho boundaries of streets on the chestnut or ash and walnut 
trees of the original forest, they were surpassed by the reality. Pennsyl- 
vania bound the northern and the southern colonies in bonds stronger tlian 
paper chains; Philadelphia was tho birthplace of American independence 
and the pledge of union, 

March 12th, 1683, the infant city, in which tliere could have been few 
mansions but hollow trees, wjis already the scene of legislation. From each 
of the six counties into which Penn’s dominions were divided, nine repre- 
sentatives, Swedes, Dutch, and Quaker preachers, of Wales and Ireland 
and England, were elected for tho purpose of establishing a charter of liberties. 
They desired it might bo tho acknowledged jsrowth of the New World, and 
bear date in Philadelphia. When the general assembly came together, Penn 
referred to the frame of government proposed in England, saying, “You 
may amend, alter, or add; I am ready to settle such foundations as may be for 
your happiness.” 


THU FIIAMK OP GOVKIINMWNT (UJ87 A.D.) 

The constitution which was established created a legislative council 
and a more numerous nssombly; the former to be elected for three years, 
one-third Iwing renewed annually; tho assembly to be annually chosen. 
Rotation in oilico was enjoined. Tho theory of the constitution gave to the 
governor and council tho initiation of all laws; those were to be promulgated 
to the people; and tlie office of tho assembly was designed to be no more 
Mum to report the decision of the people in their primary meetings. Thus 
no law could ho enacted but with tho direct assent of the whole community. 
Such was tho system of tho charter of liberties. But it received modifications 
from the legislature by which it was established. The assembly set the pre- 
cedent of engaging in debate, and of proposing subjects for biils by way of 
conforonco with the governor and council. In return, by unanimous vote 
a negative voice was allowed the governor on all the doings of the council, 
and sncli a power was virtually a right to negative any law. It had been more 
simple to have loft the assembly full power to originate bills, and to the 
governor au unconditional negative. This was virtually the method estab- 
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Iishedml683; it was distinctly recomised in the fundamental law ••696. 
Besides, the charter from Charles II held the ^ 

colonial legislation; and no act of provincial legislation could be pciloeU.d 
till it had Wsed the great seal of the province. That a nogative voice wa.s 
thus reserved to William Penn, was, we believe, the opinion of the colonists 
of that day; such was certainly the intention of the royal charter, and wa.s 
necessary, unless the proprietary relation was to cea.se. In othoi rc.spoets, 
the frame of government gave all power to the people; the judges were to 
be nominated by the provincial council, and, in case of good behaviour, 
could not be removed by the proprietary during the term for which they 

were commissioned. . i i i 

But for the hereditary office of propnetary, Pennsylvania had been ii 
representative democracy. In Maiyland, the council was named by Lord 
Baltimore; in Pennsylvania, by the people. In Maryland, tlio power of 
appointing magistrates, and all, even the subordinate executive o(licer.H, 
rested solely with the proprietaiy; in Pennsyh^ania, William Penn (lould 
not appoint a justice or a constable ; e\'ery executive officer, except the liigliesl., 
was elected by the people or their representatives; and the govornm- eoidd 
perform no public act, but with the consent of the coimeil. Lord Halliinore 
had a revenue derived from the export of tobacco, the staple of Maryland; 
and his colony was burdened with taxes; a similar revomu! was ofl'ensfl lo 
William Penn, and declined; and tax-gathereiu were unknown in his proviiiee. 

In the name of all the freemen of the province, the charter was ree-eiwid 
by the assembly with gratitude, as one “of moro than expected liberty.’' 
“I desired,” says Penn, “to show men as free and as happy ns they eaii l>e.” 
In the decline of life, the languj^e of liis heart was si, ill the same. “ If, in 
the relation between us,” he writes in his old ago, “the pooplt! want of me 
anything that would make them happier, I shoulcl readily grant it.” 

To the chai’ter which Locke invented for Carolina, tho palatines voted 
an immutable immortality; and it never gained moro than a short., part.iid 
existence. To the people of his province Penn left it free to siilivert or alle.r 
the frame of government; and its essential principles remain to this dav 
without change. Such was the bu-th of popular power in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. It remained to dislodge superstition from its liiding-plact^s 
in the mind. The Scandinavian emigrants came from tlioir uativt', forosUs 
with imaginations clouded by the gloomy terrors of an invisilile world of ti(!n<lH ; 
and a turbulent woman was brought to trial as a witeli. Penn presided, 
and the Quakers on the jury outnumbered the Swediss. The jury, luiving 
listened to the charge from the governor, returned this verdict : “’I’lie [aisouer 
is Milty^of the common fame of being a witch, but not guilty ns site, sbrnds 
indicted.” The friends of the liberated prisoner were requind to give laiiuls 
that she should keep the peace; and in Penn’s domain, from that dny to this, 
neither demon nor hag ever rode through the air on goat or l)r<iomsHek • 
and the worst arts of conjuration went no farther than to fordell fortmu's 
mutter powerful spells over quack medicines, or discover by the divining 
rod the hidden treasures of the buccaneers. 


RAPID GROWTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Meantime the news spread abroad, that William Poiin, the (hiaker had 
opened an asylum to tiie good and the oppressed of every iiatiou”'' and 
humanity went through Europe, gathermg the children of inisirtune. Fn,m 
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England and Wales, from Scolliuid and Ireland, and the Low Countries, 
emigrants crowded to the land of promise. On the banks of the Rhine 
it was whispered that the idans of Gustiivus Adolphus and Oxenstierna 
were consuniniated ; new companies were formed under better auspices 
than those of the Swedes; and from the highlands above Worms, the humble 
people who had molted at the eloquence of Penn, the Quaker emissary, 
renounced th(',ir German homos for the protection of the Quaker Idng. There 
is nothing in the historjr of the human race like the confidence which the 
sim])le virtues and inHtil.ution.s of William Penn inspired. The progress 
of his province was more rapid than the progress of New England. In ftiree 
years from its foundation, Philadelphia gained more than New York had 
done in half a century. This was the happiest season in the public life of 
William Penn. “I must, without vanity, say"— such was his honest exul- 
tation — “I have l(>.d the grcato.st colony into America that ever any man 
did upon a private credit, and the most prosperous beginnings that ever 
wore in it are to bo found ainoiigHt us." 

The miSiSiou of William Penn was accomplisliotl; and now, like Solon, 
the most Iminaue of ancient IcgiHlatom, he prepared to leave the common- 
wealth of whic,h ho had founded the happiness. Intrusting the great seal 
to his friend Lloyd, and the executive power to a oommittce of the council, 
Penn sailed for iOngland (August I2th, 1084), leaving freedom to its own devel- 
opment. Ills (lei>arturc was happy for the colony and for his own tran- 
quillity. He had established a democracy, and was himself a feudal sover- 
eign. 'The. two cAemeuts in the government were mcompatible; and for 
ninety yeans I h(i civil history of Ikmnsylvania is but the account of the jarring 
of these opi losing interests, to which there could be no happy issue but in 
j)opuIar imlepcuKkmcn. But rude collisions were not yet begun; and the 
bejK'.vokmco of William Penn breathed to his people a farewell, unclouded 
by aiiprclveusion. “ My love and my life are to you and with you, and no 
water can quench it, noi’ disturbance bring it to an end. I have been with 
you, cui'fid ov(«' you, and served you with unfeigned love ; and you are beloved 
of mo ami dear to mo beyond uthirauce. Ami thou, Philadelphia, the virgin 
settloimuit of thi.M province, niy .soul prays to God for thee, that thou inayest 
stand in th('. day of trial, find that thy children may be blessed. Dear 
friends, my love salutes you all.” 

The (iue,sti(m respecting the boimdarics botween the domains of Lord 
Baltimore ami of William P('.mi wtm promptly resumed before the committee 
of trade and plantation, s; ami, after many hearings, it was decided that the 
tract of Delaware did not. eon.stituto a part of Maiyland. The proper boun- 
daries of the territory v<!maim«l {.o be. settled; and the pvesexrt limits of Dela- 
ware were (!.stabliHliod by a compromise. 

Thi.s (lee.i.siou formed tho l)a.sis of an agreement between the respective 
heirs of the two proiirietarie-s in 1.782. Three years afterwards the subject 
iietjanie a (luostion in chancery; in 1750 tla*. present boundai'ies were decreed 
by Lord Ilardwicke; ten years aflervvavds they were, by agreement, more 
ac.eurately defined; and in 17()l the lino between Marylam.! and Pennsylvania 
towards the west. wa.s rim by Mu.son and Dixon. Delaware lies between tlie 
same parallels with Maryland; and Quakei'ism did not exempt it from negro 
slavery. 

Blit thi'. cart', of colonial iiroperty did not absorb the enthusiasm of Penn; 
and, now that his fatlier’s friend had succeeded to the throne, he employed 
his fortune, his iufluenco, and his fame to secure that "impartial Imerty 
of conseicnce which, for nearly twenty years, he had advocated, with Buck- 
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and Philadelphia, and throug^i the press to the world. It was his old post 
— ^the of&ce to which he was faithful from youth to age. Fiftoon thoasand 
families had been ruined for dissent since the restoration; five thousand per- 
sons had died victims to imprisonment. The monarch was persuaded to 
exercise his prerogative of mercy; and at Penn’s intercession, in ICSC, not lc.s.s 
than twelve hundred Friends were liberated from the horriblo dungeons and 
prisons where many of them had languished hopelessly for years. Penn 
delighted in doing good. His house was thronged by swarms of cUentw, 
envoys from Massachusetts among the number; and sonietimc.s thoro wm'. 
two hundred at once claiming his disinterested good offices with the king. 
For Locke, then a voluntary exile, and the firm friend of intollochiiil fi'(!C(i<nn, 
he obtained a promise of immunity, which the blameless plillosopher, in tIl(^ 
just pride of innocence, refused. And at the very timo when tlic Koiniui 
Catholic F^nelon, in France, was pleading for Protestants against i.h(^ iiil,ol- 
erance of Louis XIV, the Protestant Penn, in England, was lahouring to 
rescue the Roman Catholics from the jealousy of the English aristocivic.v. 
The political tracts of “the arch Quaker" have the calm wisdom and ll'ni 
universality of Lord Bacon; in behalf of liberty of oonscionoo, tlu^y bc'auli- 
•i? hnmutable principles of human nature and liiimim lighls 

with the character and origin of English freedom, and oxliau.st tlio (nie.st,ifiii 
as a subject for English legislation. Penn never gave coun.sol ai, vari.'ineo 
with popular rights. He resisted the commitment of the iiish(i]),s to (he 
Tower, and, on the day of the birth of the prince of Wales, piwsi>d tlin king 
excee^gly to set them at liberty. His private correspondouce iirovos ihul. 
he esteenwd parliament the only power through which liis oiiil could bo 
gamed. England to-day confesses his sagacity, and is doing honour to bis 
^mus. He came too soon for success, and he was aware of it. After mme 

Jie reproved began gradually to be repcjik'd • 
developed, sure of immortality, began slowly but 
finffiy asserting its power over the legislation of Great Biiiiri ^ ^ 

The pditical connections of Wuliara Penn have involved him in i.lio 
obloquy which followed the overthi-ow of the Stuarts; and the fi'icnds > (bn 
tests comnnsmg nearly all the members of both tlie political p-'id ies i i 
England was soon divided, have generally been unfriendly (,o bis’ good 
name. But their malice has been without permanent elhud/ 1'bcir bicil 

omdom of LXK “e™"‘ ''"“"i l»'l. Ilio 

oaljly cheriBhed “IT, 

“ "* '™"' 

impaired his patrimony to relies 

reoching out tor eiiUrgrHl lilu-rtlw l^.nH 
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philanthropy, establishing popular power, left him without a revenue: and he 
who had so often been imprisoned for religion, in his old age went to jail for 
debt. But what is so terrible as remorse— what so soothing as an approving 
conscience? William Penn was happy. “He could say it before the Lord 
he had the comfort of having approved himself a faithful steward to his 
understanding and ability.”.'/ 

LATER YEARS OE PENN 

Penn was four times imprisoned by King William [on his accession after 
the revolution of 1689] : the king took from him the government of the prov- 
ince, and in 1603 appointed Colonel Benjamin Fletcher governor of Penn- 
sylvania and Now York. King William at length became convinced, from 
the strictest scrutiny, that Penn's attaclunent to the Stuart family was 
merely personal, and that his gratitude was not likely to occasion any detri- 
ment to him, and the proprietor was soon reinstated in the royal favour 
(August 20th, 1()94). Being permitted to resume and exercise his rights, he 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. In 1696 the assembly 
passed a third frame of government, which was signed by the governor, the 
object of which was to correct certain broaches of the charter government, 
against which the second frame had not sufficiently guarded. 

In 1690, Penn, accompanied by his family, again visited his colony, with 
the intention of ending his days in the society of his people. Negro slavery 
and Indian intercourse had crept into the colony, and their effects were 
abundantly visible in tlie altorcatious which ensued between the proprietor 
and tho assembly, Penn prepared three bills, and presented them to the 
assembly; but the two most important were negatived, and the third, rela- 
tive to the trial and punishment of slaves, was the only one sanctioned by 
the legislature. With his own sect, he was more successful; and the final 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania was ultimately owing to Quaker influence. 

Penn was dishoartcnofl, and <letonnincd to return to England; but it 
would have been impolitic to leave the province whilst affairs were in such a 
state of confusion. He therefore prepared a new constitution in 1701, which 
was readily accepted by tho assembly. This fourth frame of government 
introduced many important changes. It gave to the assembly the power of 
originating bills, which had previously been possessed by the governors only, 
ami that of atmuiding or rejecting those which might be laid before them. 
To tin: governor it reserved a negative on the acts of the assembly, the right 
of ai)pointing his own council, and the executive power. Aluiough this 
charter gave general satisfaction in tho province of Pennsylvania, yet the 
“Three Lower Counties” rcfu.sed to accept it; and, in the following year, 
they established a separate assembly at New Castle, acknowledging, however, 
tho same governor. 

After this fourth charter wa.s accepted, Penn returned to England, assign- 
ing as a reason his having Inariu'd that the ministry intended to abolish the 
proprietary govc'.mments in North America, which made it absolutely neces- 
sary for him to appear there in order to oppose a measure so derogatory to 
his'intorosts. Whihi in England, ho was pureued by complaints from America 
against Governor Iflvans, This governor exerted himself to cstablidi a militia 
system, which, thougli popular in Delaware, was odious in Pennsylvania; 

complainocl that their quarrels wore preventing immigration, and had cost him personal 
£10,000, When his (luitrents wore eomplaincti of ns taxes which ho did not n^d, ho wrote, 
“ l.J<«i is my witness, 1 am above £0,000 out «£ pocket more tlian I ever saw by the province,"] 
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and he also aimouneed the approach of a hostile invasion, which uiu&c 
many individuals, and amongst these fom* Quakers, to take 
report proving false, the assembly impeached Evans and 

Penn therefore removed Evans, and appointed m his stead Uuules 
Gookin, whoso age, experience, and mild character sccinod well suited to 
satisfy the people over whom he was to preside. But having complaiuod 
■ once, they seemed to have acquired a love of comijlamt, and not only wore 
more hostile to Gookin than they had been to Evans, but began to scan yujy 
narrowly the conduct of Penn himself. Finding that the provincial alTaiis 
still went wrong, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, addressod tho, assouibly 
in a letter replete with calm solemnity and dignified concern. Had all ofcluir 
knowledge of Pemi and his deeds been lost, this letter nlono would have 
enabled us to write the character of its author. Its effect was a[)i)ai’C!ut at 
the next election, when the enemies of Penn were rejected by the voters. 
But before this change could have been known to him, he was attaclccd by 
a succession of apoplectic fits which ultimately torininatcd lii.s life, .Inly .'{Oth, 
1718. « 

The heirs of Penn instituted a suit for the succession to the goyernorship, 
which was finally awarded to his thiee sons by his second lyifo. In 1779 the 
Pennsylvania legislature adopted a new constitution abolishing tho [iropri- 
etary government and the quitrents of the Ponn heirs, and voted JJK{(),()(K) 
remuneration, to be paid three years after peace with England. It was ovou- 
tually paid in the sum of $570,000. In 1790 the British govorninont voted 
the eldest male descendant of Penn's second wife a pension of ,t‘4,0(>() 1,0 ([uiot 
his claims for the surrender of his territorias. As late as 1884 this pousioii 
was commuted for the sum of £67,000.® 

By pursuing the course commenced by Penn, the colony gradually iacroasod 
in wealth and population, without any of those fcarhil Tmliiui invasions 
which so much retarded the increase of the other colouios. Tho only Hul)j(((!t 
of disquiet in the colony, for many years, was a dispute, lie.twcim Uio govi'r- 
nom and the assembly, on the subject of exempting tho lands of tlin proprin- 
tary from general taxation — claim which the inhabitants rosiMhid us niijusl. 
After much altercation on this subject, the assembly depnlod tho oolobralocl 
Benjamin Franklin to London, as their agent to petition tlio king for rodro.ss. 
In the discussion before the privy council, Franklin acceded to an aiTangoiiKiut 
making the assessments fair and equitable; and a bill, signed Iiy I, lie governor, 
for levying these taxes received the royal approbation. 

_ Penn^lvania was the last colony settled, oxcejiting (le(»rg!ii, and her 
increase in wealth and population was more rapid than that of any of the 
othei-s._ te 1775 she possessed a population of 372,208 inhabitnntn, eolleiileci 
and raised in less than a century.® 


SOUTHERN COLONias; TUB OAROBINAS 

American colonic, s is of noce,s,4ity a ilisioinlcd 
chromde, in winch each must be carried forward to a certain point and left 
them whi e others are brought to convenient rcstiug-plaau hX^Sla v 
flow mto onc broad riA^er, whose course hn.s cmil iuuitv of 
progress. We have dmost reached that point, but must delay vet avhilo 
to recoimt the foundation of the southern colonics of the r’ai'olnmu^it if' 
m. and the northern Fieneh, Colonies, wtehSlt '''' 
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We must now leave for the present the states of New England, austere 
alike in character and clime, and tium to those summer realms of the south 
which excited the cupidity of the early French and Spanish adventurers. 
We must become more intimately acquainted with the region where De Soto 
waudcreil in search of the land of gold; where the good Coligny planted his 
settlements of persecuted Huguenots; where Catholic bigotry dyed the soil 
with their blood ; and where, also, the brave Raleigh planned magnificent 
schemes of colonisation, and reaped only the fruits of disappointment and 
sorrow. 

The vast territory of North America was, as we have seen, for half a cen- 
tury after the English began to colonise it, divided into two districts, called 
North and South Virginia; “all lands lying towards the river St. Lawrence, 
from tlie northern boundaries of the province now called Vir^ia, belonged 
to the northern, and all those to tlic southward, as far as the gulf of Florida, 
to the southern district.” 

The li’rench colonists first gave the name of Carolina to the country which 
is still so designated, in honour of tlicir wortliless monarch, Chailes IX. In 
1630, Charles I of Englaiul granted a tract of land south of Chesapeake bay 
to Sir Robert Heath, his attorney-general, under the name of Carolana; 
but owing to the political agitations in England, the projected colonisation 
of this country was never carried out. With the restoration, the English 
I'eaasertod their claim to that portion of Ameiica which had been Icnown 
under the designation of South Virginia, and the fertility and desirableness 
of which was now an established fact. Somewhat before the time, therefore, 
when the restored monarch made a grant to his brother, the duke of York, 
of the Dutch possessions of New Netherlands, he conferred the vast territory 
comprised between Albemarle sound, southward to the river St. John, under 
the name of Carolina, upon eight proprietora, among whom were some of his 
I)rincipal courtiers; that is to say. Clarendon, the prime minister; General 
Monk, now duke of Albemarle; Lord Craven; Lord Ashley Cooper, after- 
wards lOarl of Shaftesbury ; Sir John Ctollcton, Lord John Berkeley, ins brother, 
Sir William, governor of Virginia, and Sir George Carteret. The grant made 
to these pro])rietarit«t constituted them absolute sovereigns of the countiy. 
Their right, however, was immediately disputed both by the Spaniards— 
whose fort of St. Augustine was considered to establish actual posseaaon — 
and by the as.signs of Sir Robert Heath; hut neither claimants could stand 
before the new and more powerful patentees. Besides these, other parties 
of a much more sturdy and uunm^cable character had already estab- 
lished themselves on its coasts. New England, which possessed witirin itself 
not only an expansive principle, but one whicli took deep root on any soil 
which it touched, had planted not only a little settlement on Cape Fear, 
which had been fostered in its distiussos by the mother colony, but had sown 
the seeds of democratic liberty, from which, in part, must be traced the 
resolute spirit which di.stinguished the colony of North Carolina in the long 
struggle through which it had to pass. 

Virginia, too, was “the mother of colonies”; and in 1622 the adventu- 
rous Povey, then, secretary of Virginia, travelled overland to the bonks of the 
Chowan, or South river, reporting on his return most favourably of the kind- 
ness of the natives, the fertility of the country, and tlie happy climate, which 
yielded two harvests in the year. During t^ succeeding forty years his 
explorations were followed up, and when religious persecution took place 
in Virginia dissenters emigrated largely. The country around Albemarle 
sound was established by Nonconformists, who had purchased a right to their 
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lands from the aborigines. These settlemente were claimed by the new pro- 
prietaries of Carolina, and Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia and 
one of the joint proprietors, was ordered by his colleagues to assume jurisdic- 
tion over tnem in their name. „ , , , 1 . 4.1 

Berkeley, however, who knew too well the character of these pioncoi- 
settlers, did not venture to enforce his orders too strictly. Instcacl 01 this, 
he appointed William Drummond, one of the settlers, to be the governor ; 
and instituting a simple form of government, a council of six membois, and 
an easy tenure of land, left the colony to take care of itself, to enjoy liberty 
of ennRP.ipnnp and the management of its own affairs. “ Such,” says Bancroft,.'/ 
“ was the origin of fixed settlements in North Carolina. The child of occlcsins- 

tical oppression was swathed in inde- 
pendence.” 

Besides these settlements of New 
England and Virginia, several planters 
of Barbadoes had purchased from the 
Indians a tract of land thirty-two 
miles square on Cape Fear river, where 
die New Englanders had first sottliid 
themselves, and now applied to thi; 
new proprietaries for a eonlirmation of 
then- purchase and a charter of govern- 
ment. All their wishe.s were not 
granted, but Sir John Yeamans, a 
cavalier, and the head of these Barba- 
does planters, was appointed governor, 
with a jurisdiction extending from Capo 
Fear to the St. Matheo, tlus country 
being called Clarendon. This .settli!- 
ment absorbed that of the New Eng- 
landers, who, however, were so far 
respected that Yeamans wu.s instrueled 
to be “very tender” Unvards Uu'in, to 
“make things easy to the piiople of 
New England, that others might lie 
attracted there.” The colony immediately applied itself to tlu! prejifiration 
of boards, _ shingles, ^d staves to be shipped to the West Indies, aiul I, he 
same continues to this day to be the staple of that region of jiine forests mid 
sterile plains. 

The proprietaries in the mean time having ascertained tlu^ character of 
their territory, and become better acquainted with its geogranhv, obtained, 
m 1665, a second charter. c o i , 

This second charter was in total disregard of all other claims; and tills tiiiu« 
their grant was extended half a degree farther north, so as to iiielude thi' 
settlements on the Chowan, and a degree and a half fartlicr south, including 
the bpamsh colony of St. Augustine and part of Florida, and from the Atlantic 
This vast grant, in fact, comprised all the present 
temtory of North and South Carohna, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
Sv rTt Arkansas, a considerable portion of Florida and Missouri, 
nearlv aU Texas, and a large part of Mexico. Nor was this all • an addi- 

Si'oup of the Bahama. Isles, then 
IlSaSScbder” ^ the vast realms wliich their ciiarter 



Sir Anthony Abhlby Cooper 
(1021-1683) 
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The infant settlement of Albemarle continued to rective accessions from 
Virginia and New England; and from Bermuda, already famous for the build- 
ing of fast-sailing ships, came a colony of shipbuilders. In 1669 the first 
laws were enacted by an assembly composed of the governor, Stevens, who 
had succeeded Drummond, a council of six. and twelve ddegates chosen 
by the people. According to the laws of Vu-ginia, land was offered to all 
newcomers, and immigrant debtors were protected for five years against 
any suit for debt contracted beyond tiie colony. The governor and court 
constituted a court of justice, and were entitled to a fee of thirty pounds of 
tobacco on every suit ;jmd the colony being without any minister of religion, 
marriage became a civil rite. Three years afterwards the proprietaries 
solemnly confinned the settlers in possession of their lands, and granted to 
them the right of nominating six councillors in addition to the six nominated 
bjf the patentees. The right of self government was thus established on the 
soil of North Carolina. 


locke’s grand model constitution 


In the mean time, the ambition of the proprietaries extending with the 
extent of their charter, a magnificent scheme of sovereignty was conceived, 
which was intended not only to give them the wealth of empires but the 
fame of legislators. All that pmlosophic intellect an(i worldly sagacity 
could do to frame a model government was now done. The earl of Shaftes- 
bury was deputed by bis fellow-moprietaiies to frame for tMs infant empire 
a constitution commensurate with its intended greatness; and he employed 
his friend and proUg^ John Locke, afterwards so well Icnown for his pmlo- 
sophical wi'itings, as his agent for this purpose. 

Locke commenced his labours on the principle that “ compact is the true 
basis of govornraont, and the protection of property its great end.” Cold 
and calculating, with no generous enthusiasm of soul, no sympathetic and 
aspirmg impulses, guided alone by mtellect and conventionality, it is no 
wonder that the “ Grand Model,” as the constitution of Carolina was called, 
failed of practical application, and was finally, after the vain attempt of 
many years to enforce it, abandoned as totally inapplicable to its purpose. 

It hius becni well remarked by Bancrofts that ‘‘ the formation of political 
institutions in the United States was not effected by giant minds or ‘nobles 
after thcj llcj-sh,’ The truly great lawgivcra in the colonies first became as 
little children.” ^ But futile as was this Grand Model constitution, we must 
give some uha of it to our readers, to show how little intellect merely and 
political wisdom can comprehend the principles of successful government or 
the basis of a prosperous and happy social state : 


" The iutercHta of tho proprietnvios, a government moat agreeable to mona^y. and a 
careful avoiclnuco of a niuneroua clomoomey," oro tho avowed threefold objecte of the Carmine 
constitution. 'I’ho propriotaviea, eight in number, were never to be increased or diminished; 
their dignity was hcrooitary. The vast extent of territoTy_ wea to be divided into cimtieA 
each containing about sovon hundred and fifty square- miles; to caeh county appertMnea 
two orders of nobility, a landgrave or earl, and two caciques or barons ; the land was to be 
divided into live ccpial jiarts, one of wliicli became the inalienable right of the prMnetanes, 
another equally inalienably the property of the nobility, and tho remaining thre^fifths were 
reserved for {ho people, and might bo held by lords of manors who were not heredity 
lUgislatora, but, like tlio nobility, exercised judicial powei-s in their baronial courts, ine 

[' Wo have previously quoted Baiiei-oft'a comparison of the theories of Looke and Wlli- 
iamPenn.l 


a. w.— von. x.XHi. b 
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niimher of three nobles for each county was to remain unalterable; after the current century 
S M,dd talce place. Each county, being divided mto twenty-four parts 
to be cultivated by a race of hereditary Icctmon, or tenants, attached 
to tht sS holdtog U land at a fixed ivnt; tlmso tonatils not being po-iHcwei 

nt nnv nnlitical franchise but being "adscripts of the soil under the jurisdiction of thou lord 

wl^added th!t "aU the children of leetmeu shall be leotinon, 

and so to all generations.” 


The political rights of the great body of the ixjoplc being thus tlispo.‘((>a of, 
and a legislative barrier placed, as it were, against progressive popiihir iiii.])rovo- 
ment and enlightenment, a very complicated system of government TrVa.s framed 
for the benefit of the privileged classy. ^ Besides the court of proprustoi's, 
invested with supreme executive authority, the president of ^YIucll avivh tlie 
oldest proprietor, with the title of palatine, there were Rcven courts, 
presided over by the remaining seven proprietors, with the titles ipspectiv(uy 
of admiral, chamberlain, chancellor, chief Justice, mgh steward, aiul Iroiisurtu* ; 
besides the president, each of these courts had six councillors aiipointod lor 
life, two-thirds, at least, of whom must be nobles." Thcro is Homothing 
almost fih ildish and ludicrous in the business of some of these siijirenie iiud 
pompous dignitaries of an infant settlement, the mhnbitaut.s of which lived 
in log cabins scattered through the wilderness. The court of the luliulnd 
had cognisance of shipping and trade; the cliamberlain’s, of pedigrees, 1‘e.sti- 
vaJs, sports, and ceremonies; the chancellor’s, _ of state affairs a-iuNi«'n.s<! of 
printing; the constable’s, of war; the chief justice’s, of ordinary judieial ipii's- 
tions; the high steward’s, of public works; the treasurer's, of finance. 

“All these courts united,” says Hildreth,^‘ “were to compose a ^rand 
council of fifty members, in whom was vested exclusively the right of jiro- 
posing laws, which required, however, the approval of a parliaUKutt of four 
estates, proprietors, landgraves, caciques, and commoiiora, to r('n(l(!r them 
valid. The four estates composing the parliament wore to sit in one (diamber, 
each landgrave and cacique being entitled to a seat, but the iiroprietons, if 
they cho3e,_ to sit by deputy. Four commoners for each county were the 
representatives of the commons ; the possession of five hundred licnw being, 
however, requisite to qualify for a seat, and fifty acres of land to give an 
elective vote. The proprietaries in their separate courts had a veto on all 
acts.” 

The people had thus no share whatever in the exeentivo, jiulietal, or 
le^riative authority. _ “The four-and-twenty colonies of each cdun(,y were 
divided into four precincts, each precinct haying alocal court, whence, ajipeals 
were to lie to the court of chief justice. Juries were to dnciile by majority.” 
To plead for money or reward in any court was denounced ns “ base and A-ile,” 
an enactment little in accordance with the interests of the lawyer. " None 
could be freemen who did not acknowledge God a.n(l fhe oI.)ligal‘ion of imblic 
worship. The Church of England — against the wishes of Lockes, who wisliod 
to put all sects on the same footing — ^was to bo supported by the stal.e. Any 
seven freemen iiught, however, form a church or religious societv, nrovUli'd 
Ik ^ admtted the rightfulness of oaths — which clairso at onci* ('.volndod 
the tjuakers. By another provision, eveiy freeman of Carolina, of what.so- 
sl^es^™^^^ religion, possessed absolute power and authority over his negro 


Grand Model constitution,” which was extravagantly praised in 
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under the command of William Sajrle, who established themselves on the old 
site of Port Royal. The grand aristocratical constitution was sent over in 
due form to Carolina, but neither was it found more suitable at Albemarle, 
in the north, than by Sayle’s colony in the south. The character of the people 
of Albemarle rendered its introduction impossible; “those sturdy dwellers m 
scattered log cabins of the wilderness could not be noblemen, and would not 
be serfs.” This unfortunate constitution, which made John Locke a land- 
grave, and the noble proprietaries in succession palatines, led to a long and 
fruitless struggle of its founders to force upon the settlers a form of govern- 
ment incompatible with their circumstances, and from which they had noth- 
ing to gain, but everything to lose, Tlie contest continued for three-and- 
twcnty years, when the Graiul Model, baseless as a fabric of mist, was formally 
abrogated. 

About the time when the new constitution was first exciting the derision 
ami abhorrence of the sturdy Nonconformists of Albemarle, distinguished 
ministers among the Quakers travelled from Virginia into North Carolina, 
and were received “tenderly” by a people naturally religious, but amongst 
whom, at that time, Avas no ininistcr of Christ. The “Society of Friends” 
were the first to organise, a religious government in this portion of Anierica, 
In the autumn of .1(572 George Fox himself visited Carolina. Carolina, like 
Rhode Island, was a place of refuge for schismatics of all kinds, who now 
“lived lonely in the woods, with great dogs to guard their houses”; men and 
women of thoughtful miuds “open to the conviction of truth,” and who 
recomul the preachings and tcacliings of George Fox and his brethren with 
great joy. 


OUW'MI'KR’S RKBBW-ION (1077 A.1),) 

Willing disciples of George Fox, as the people of North Carolina proved 
themselves to be, were sure to protest against and oppose a constitution like 
that of Shaftesbury and Locke. The introduction of it was not only difficult, 
but was soon rendered impossible, by the accession of dissenters from Eng- 
land, and so-calleil “runawaysj rogues, and rebels” from Virginia, who, on 
tlie suppression of an insurrection them, fled daily to Carolina as their com- 
mon place of refuge. Another cause of dissatisfaction with die English gov- 
ernment, and of constant irritation, was the enforcement of the l^vigation 
Laws. The population of. the whole state os yet, in 1677, amounted to little 
more than four thousand ; “a few fat cattle, a little maize, and eight hundred 
hogslieads of tobacco formed all their exports,” and the few foreign articles 
which they required wore brought to diem by the tradera of Boston. Yet, 
small as this traffic was, it was envied by the English merchants; the Navi- 
gation Law was ordered to be strictly enforced, the New Ei^lond trader was 
driven from their harbour by unreasonable duties, and the Caroliriians them- 
selves had no other free market for their few exports than England. 

The attempts at enforcing the Navigation Laws hastened an insurrection, 
which was fostered by die refugees from Virginia and the men of New Eng- 
land, and which justified itself by the publication of the first American mani- 
festo. The threefold grievances of the colony were stated herein to be: 
excessive taxation; the abridgment of political liberty by the altered form 
of govornment, with the denial of a free election of an assembly; and the 
imwLse interruption of the natural channels of commerce, The head of this 
insuriection was John (^Jiilpeper, a man stigmatised by the Englidi party asf 
one "who deserved hanging, for entloavounng to set the poor to plunder the 
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rifih ” The whole body of the settlera was insurgent; Miller, the cliicf object 
of their hatred, and seven proprietary deputies were arrested and luiprisonod, 
folSoi justice estabUshed, and a parhament called. With a popi^dar govorn- 
ment, anarchy was at an end; though when the new govcuioi, LavStc.luiicli, 
arrived none would aclcnowledge his authority., Tlio following yt'a!, C ul- 
peper and Holden were sent to England to negotiate a coiapronnse with the 
proprietaries and to obtain the recall of Millei. , 

Miller however, and his companions, having escaped from jirrson, met the 
deputies m England, and as the supporters of the Navigation Law.s were .■=in.s- 
tauied by a powerful interest there, Culpeper when about to embarlc tor 
America was an-ested in his turn on the charge of interrupting the eollei^tion 
of duties and their embezzlement. He demanded hia trial m Carolina, wliere 
the act was committed. “Let no favour be shown,” cried the adverse party ; 
and he was brought to trial. Shaftesbury, however, tluiii in the zenith of 



On the acquittal of Culpeper, the proprictarias found themselves in a dllUcult 
position. After looldng at the question in evciy point of view, e,\cei)ting 
that whidi was simple and straightforward, “ they ri'solved,” says Chaliu(>r.s,« 
“to govern in future according to that portion of obedienc.e which the, insur- 
gents should be disposed to yield.” The wise exclaimed, in the language of 

E redietion, that a government actuated by such principles cannol, [)o,s>iibly 
e of long continuance. 

Mild as had appeared the temper of the proprietaries, iti seemed, however, 
as if they had determined severely to punish the offending colony, when, in 
1683, they sent over Seth Sothol as governor. Ho n])poiir.s, by the reiiorl. 
of all parties, to have been of that scoundrel class by which human nature 
is degraded. He was himself one of the eight proprietaries, and he acw'pte.d 
office merely for sordid purposes. "The luiuals of delegated anthm'ity,” 
says Chalmers , 0 “have not recorded a name so deserving of infamy ns tliat of 
Sothel. Bribery, extortion, injustice, rapacity, with brivicU of tni.st and 
disobeffience of orders, are the crimes of Avhich he was accused during the 
five years that he misruled this unhappy colony. Driven almost to despair, 
the inhabitants at length seized his person, in 1(588. The as-semhly (tompelleil 
him to abjure the country for twelve months and the govornnmnt forf'ver. 
The proprietaries, though they heard with indignation of tiui s\ilTerings 
which Sothel had inflicted on the colony, wore yet displctised that (la* c.uIony 
through its assembly had assumed supreme powoi-, which act was iv'ganteil 
as “prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown iiml to the Imuoiir 'of I be 
proprietaries.” 

Well, however, was it for North Carolina that she thus took tlit! law int.u 
hev own hands 5 tranquillity was restored. Mighty changes wore iu llu^ lueuu 
time taking place_ in England; the revolution of 1688 ivaa overturning not 
only political parties, but the very constitution itself, liut lualher (he strife 
of parties nor the removal of the crown from one royal In'.ad to iinothm’, 
mattered m N^th Carolina, where, at length, peace and prosperity w(!re 
e^ablished. The settlers of North Carolina,” wo are told by JJaiici'oft. if 
_ began now to enjoy to their heart’s content liberty of conscience and lau'isonal 
independence, the freedom of the forost and the river. Uimnmborcd swine 
I of the forest or the heaps of peaches; .spite of inipcrfiict 

husbandly, cattie multiplied on the pleasant savannahs. TIkmu was neillun’ 
city nor township; there was hardly even a hamlet, or one liou.si- williin 
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sight of another ; nor were there roads, except as the paths from house to house 
were distmguished by notches on the trees. The settlers were gentle in their 
tempers, of serene minds, enemies to violence and bloodshed; and the spirit 
of humanity maintained its influence in the Arcadia, as royalist writers 
will have it, of rogues and rebels in tlic paradise of Quakers.” 


THE GROWTH 01' SOUTH CAROLINA 

We have already related how, in 1670, the year in which the Grand Model 
constitution was signed, a company of emigmnts were sent out, at the expense 
of £12,000 to the proprietaries, under the command of William Sayle, a mili- 
tary officer and Presbyterian, who twenty years before had attempted to 
plant a colony in the Bahama Isles, under the title of an Eleutheria, and who 
more latterly had been employed by the proprietaries in exploring the coasts 
of their province. Those emigrants were accomptmied by Joseph West, 
as commercial agent of the proprietaries, authorised to supply the settlers 
with provisions, cattle, implcmonts, and all other necessaries; a trade bemg 
commenced for this purpose with Virginia, Bermuda, and Barbadoes. 

The vessels containing tho infant colony, which was intended to be con- 
stituted according to the Grand Model, entered the harbour of Port Eqyal, 
on tho shores of which, a century before, the Huguenots had erected their 
fort — tho early Carolina — ^aiul of which even yet some traces remained. 
Each settlor was to receive a hundred and fifty acres of land, and tlie district 
thus taken possession of was called Carteret county. It was soon discovered, 
as was to bo oxpootod, that the Grand Model was far too complex a system 
of governmont oven for this settlement sent out by the proprietaries them- 
selves; “yet, desiring to come as nigh to it as possible,” says Chalmers,® 
“five jiersons were immediately elected by the freeholders, and five others 
chosen by the proprietaries, who were to form a grand coiuicil, and these, 
with the governor and twenty delegates elected by the people, composed 
a parliament which was invested with legislative power.” 

Scarcely had Sayle tluis far fulfilled his office, when he fell a victim to the 
effects of the climate, and died. Sir John Yeamans succeeded him, and Clar- 
endon county, in comsoquenco, was annexed to Carteret. The same year, 
1671, tho sotticiiiont removed from Port Royal to the banks of the Ashley 
river, “for the convonienco of pasturage and tillage,” and upon the neck 
of the peninsula then called Oyster l^olnt, between that river and the Cooper 
— both thus called in honour of Shaftesbury — the foundation of Charleston 
was laid by tho settlement there of a few graziers' cabins. The situation 
thus chosen, though full of natural beauty — the primeval forest, as we are 
told, sweeping down to tho river’s edge, laden with yellow jessamine, the 
perfume of which filled the air — ^ivas not salubrious. The place for many yeai's 
indeed was considered so unhealthy duiing the hot months of the year that 
people fled from it at that time as from the pestilence.^ But the clearing 
away of the woods, probably, and the draining of tho soil, so far altered its 
character in this ro.spect, that it is now mthcr singularly healthy than other- 
wise. 

Spite of the shortcomings of the settlement as regarded the Grand Model, 
Governor Yeamans was created landgrave, tuid, Albemarle being dead. Lord 
Berkeley had become palatine. Yeamans introduced negro slaveiy in 1671, 
bringing with him a cargo of slaves from Barbadoes. 'The heat of the climate 
rendered labour difficult to tho whites, and from its first settlement South 
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Carolma was a slave state ; besides which, these settlers seem to have been 
a somewhat improvident and sliiftless set of people, deriving their supplioH 
for several years from the proprietary, for which, though obtained as pur- 
chases, tliey appear never to have paid; complaining bitterly wlu'u (lie jn’o- 
prietaries, objecting naturally enough to supply them on these terms, declared 
that “they would no longer continue to feed and to clothe them.” To ,sueli 
men it would soon become an object to possess negro slaves, without wliicli, 
it was early said, "a planter can never do any great matter.” The e.liiuatc 
of South Cai’olina was not only congenial to the negro, but, a.s we have se(’n, 
the temper of the people made them willingly avail thcmselvos of slave lal)our, 
and very soon the slave population fai' outnumbered the whiles. 

The management of Sir John, or Landgrave Yoamans not l)eing by any 
means satisfactory to the proprietaries, nor yet to the colony, he was recalled 
in 1674, and Joseph West was appointed governor ami (ifeahul landgrave, 
and to him the proprietaries made over as salary their outstimding ehums 
against the colony— the surest means of trying his popularity. Neviu'llieltiss, 
we find, at the end of ten years, that “he roccivcrl the whole ja-odiu'l of ids 
traffic, as the reward of his services, without any inipeaclimout of his morals.” 
The proprietaries, seeing the character of the emigrants tliey imd w'nt ovt'r, 
encouraged settlers from the New England and the norllioi'ii coioides; and 
with a desire to promote the advantage of tlic industrious, sent, over fiirfiier 
supplies, mfoiming the colony, however, that they must be jiaid, being detor- 
mmed to make no more desperate debts.” 


Ul' ttUUUifiWOTI? 


• •I' 


The fame of the beautiful land of South Ciirolina, “ th(( roglon iibeiv everv 
month had Its succession of flowers,” soon led to the allein])l. to iiilroduee 
aiid cultivate the olive, the orange, the nmlbcrry tor the iireduetion of ihe, 

production of wine. Cli!irle.s 11 him.^iclf soul, 
?i!r i two anall vessels with these plants, and Trofesliii.l.s fnmi 

from® Cultivation; he also (‘xempled llie pmvinee 
from the payment of duties on these commodities for a Ijiidled liim' «-li)c)i 

reuionstraiice against “enconragin*' 
people to remove to tlie plantations, as too many go IldlJu'i- alivadv (o^lm 

endure the pinS'opprSioS’lif^Ch r 

at Port Royal, fell victims to the^munositv theinselvoH 

that portion of the district as anDffl-Sn? .!rQ? A who cla,itm.d 

destroyed their Settlement. lILy^retS to 'f' n™ 

Irish, becanie blended with the ori^r™oniste 
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From Franco also camo great iiiunbcrs of the best and noblest of her people, 
men and women of whom she was not worthy, forced from their country 
by the severity of laws which placed trutli, sincerity, and upiightness before 
God and man on a par with treason and murder, Louis XIV, an old 
debauchee, sought to atone for a life of profligacy by converting the Hugue- 
nots to the Catholic faith, even at the point of the sword; their native 
was made intolerable to them, and they sought for peace by flight and volun- 
tai-y exile. But (light and exile were no longer permitted to them; to leave 
their native laud was made felony. Tyranny, however, is powerless against 
the human will based on the rights of conscience ; and spite of tiie prohibi- 
tions of law, the persecuted Calvinists flpd in thousands to tliat happy land 
beyond the Atlantic, the noblest privilege of which luis ever been that it 
furnished a safe tisylum to the true-hearted and the conscientious of every 
European laml, luid wlrerc men might worship according to the dictates of 
their OAvn souls. 'Ilieso refugees were warmly welcomed to New Er>glfl.-nd 
and Now York, but the mild, congenial climate of South Carolina was more 
attractive to the exiles of France. 

Hither came these fugitives from the most beautiful and fertile regions 
of Fnmce— “meUj” says Bancrofts eloquently, "who had all the virtues 
of the English Puritans witliout their bigotry, to the land to which the tolerant 
bencvoleuw. of Shaftesbury had mvited the believers of every creed. From 
a land which had suffered its king to drive half a million of its best citizens 
into exile, tluiy came to the land which wijs the hospitable refuge of the 
oppressed; where superstition and fanaticism, infidelity and faith, cold 
speculation and animated zeal were alike admitted without question." In 
this chos(m homo of their exile, lands wore assigned to them, on the banks 
of the Cooper river, and there they soon established their homes. Their 
church was in Charleston, and “thither,” says the same historian, who so 
keenly fools <!vcry beautiful trait of humanity, “on the Lord’s Day, gathered 
from their jdantations on the banks of the river, and taking advantage of 
the ebb anti How of tide, they might regularly be seen, parents with their 
cliildven, Avhom no bigot could wrest from them, making their way along the 
river, through scenes so tranq^uil that the silence was broken only by the 
rippling of the oars, and the hum of the flourishing villages that gemmed 
the. oonllueuco of the rivers. Other Huguenot emigrants established them- 
selves on th(j south bank of the Santee.” 

Thus was the original scheme of the Huguenot colonisation on this very 
soil, as (iutertained by Coligny, at length accomplished, although a century 
later. Liberal as was the Grand Model constitution as^ regarded religious 
toleration, the spirit of the .sottlera wijs not ecjual to it m this respect. 
The Hugiumot colonists were not cordially received by them; persecution 
was impossible, but hc)spitality was withheld ; and though the;^ formed the 
most industrious, useful, and sterling portion of the population, it was many 
years before they were allowed the rights of fellow-citizenship. As striking 
instances, showing the noble character of these emigrants, _ Bancroft ff says: 
“The United States are full of monuments of the emigrations from France. 
When the struggle, for independence arrived, tlie son of Judith Manigault 
intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to the service of the ooimtry 
that had adopted his mother; the hall in Boston where the eloquence of New 
England rocked the infant spirit of hidepeiidcnce was tlie gift of the son, 
of a Huguenot ; when the Treaty of Paris for the independence of &e country 
was framing, the grandson of a Huguenot, acquamted from, childhood with 
the wrongs of his ancestors, would not allow his Jealousies of Fi’ance to be 
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luUfid and exerted a powerful influence in stretchiug the boundaiy of the 
states’ to the Mississippi. On the north^teni frontier stcate, the name 
of the oldest college bears witness to the liberality of a descendant of the 

^'^CpSivince of South Carolina was divided, in 1683, into three counties: 
Colleton, including the district around Port Royal ; Berkeley, embraemg 
Charleston and its vicinity; and Craven, the district formcily Claicmiou, 
towards Cape Fear, the earliest settlement of the whole. But Berlceloy 
only as yet was sufficiently populous to afford a county court. , nest, wlio 
eovemed to the contentment of the settlers, failed to give satisfjietioii to 
the proprietaries, and was superseded, in 1683, by Moroton, a relative of 
Blake, who was also created landgrave; the next year however, Wo.st was 
re-elected; a new governor was then sent from England, but ho (hod, am I 
West remained in office; a second governor came over, but he wa.s soon (lepo.S('(l 
by the proprietaries, in consequence of favouring the buccaneers, and Moroton 
again resumed office. In six years the head of the governmont vva.s oliaiigod 

five times. ... 

The relationship between the colonists and the ]iropnetario.s incre.-ised 
in difficulty every succeeding year. There was little that was straightfor- 
ward on either side, and where either apparently wished to do right, Busy 
were counteracted by the other. For instance, the proprietaries op]>oaed 
and remonstrated against the practice of the settlers to carry on pfU'tis;m 
war with the neighbouring Indians for the purpose of kidnap))ing and selling 
them as slaves in the West Indies ; but the settlers persisted in it ; nay, ovtm 
Governor West himself was accused of connivance at this barbarous prac- 
tice. The payment of debts which had been contracted out of the proviiuto 
could not be enforced ; nor would the more populous districts of Charleston, 
where the members of assembly were elected, allow to the other provinet'.s the 
same privilege, when population extended, which they themselves enjoyed. 


THE BUCCANBKKS 


Another serious charge against them is the favour which (lu'y .sliDWtnl 
to_ the buccaneers. "These remarkable freebooters,” says liililivlh,/* ‘‘;i 
piixture of French, English, and Dutch, conasted originally of advt'ulurevs 
in the West In<Jia seas, whose establi,shment.s the Spaniards had lirolom up, 
Some fifty or sixty years before, contemporaneously with t.lie lOuglisli anil 
French settlements on the Caribbee Islands, they had commeneed a.s oceasiotial 


cipally_ from the governora of the French We.st India Islands, AluKrat any- 
thing, indeed, in the shape of a commission was enough to servo their iiurpose. 
As an onset to that ^anish arrogance which had claimed to <).\cliide all otlier 
nations ironi these West Indian seas, the Spanish commerce in tlinse seas 
was regarded by all other nations as fair plunder. The nieaii.s and iiiiin- 
ber 01 the buccaneers gradually increased. The umiuiot spirits of all eoiml ries 
resorted to them. Is^ng from their strongholds, tlio island of Ti.rtiigo, on 
Sh SfdS and Port Royal in Jamaica, they commitl.eil 

Spanish Aimn'ican clt/u's 
fm a rime ft™ . ® o^Mtimate heroes. They were coimtenaiiced 

lor a time by France and England ; one of their loaders was apixiinted governor 
of Jamaica, and another was knighted by Charles II ” '^nor 
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Charles, spite of the favour he had show to the buccaneer nliinf was 
compelled, however, by treaties with Iiis allies and by the complaints of his 
own subjects, whoso commerce was injured by these illegal traders, to use 
his most strenuous endeavours to put an end to them; and his successor 
w£is even still more in earnest. In 1684 a law was passed against pirates, 
wliich was confirmed by the proprietaries of South Carolina, and their com- 
mands issued, that it should be rigorously enforced witliin their jurisdiction. 
But this was not an easy matter. The colonists not only favoured the buc- 
caneer, who brought abundance of Spanish gold and silver into their country, 
but they were irritated against tlic Spaniards, who, justly perhaps, mcensed 
by the English cncroachnionts on theh- bordera, had destroyed the Scotch 
settlement at Port Eoyal, and were glad of any means to make reprisals. 
Little attention, therefore, was paid by the English to the suppresaon of 
piracy. “The pirates,” says ITowatt/ in his history of South Carolina, 
“had already, by their money, their gallant manners, and their freedom 
of intercourse with the people, no ingratiated themselves into the public 
favour that it would have been no easy matter to bring them to trial, and 
dangerous even to have punished them as they deserved. When brought 
to trial, the courts of law became scenes of altercation, discord, and confusion. 
Bold and seditious speeches were made from the bar in contempt of the 
proprietaries and their government. Since no pardons could be obtained 
but such as tlicy authoiiscd the governor to grant, the assembly violendy 
proposed a bill of indemnity, and" when the governor refused his assent to 
this measure, they made a law empowering magistrates and judges to put 
in force the mboats corpus act of Endand. Hence it happened that several 
of those Pirates escaped, purchased lairds from the colonists, and took up 
their rcsiuence in the country. While money flowed into the colony by this 
channel, the authority of govornraeiit was too feeble a barrier to stem the 
tide and prevent such illegal practice.s.” 

The ver^ proprietaries tlicmselvcs at length, to gratify the people, granted 
an indemnity to all the pirates, excepting in one case, where the plunder 
had been from the dominions of the Great Mogul. Very justly does this 
liistorian remark, that “ the gcntlonc^ of government towards these public 
robbers, and tlio civility and friendship with which they were treated by the 
people, were evidences of the licentious spirit which prevailed in the colony.” 
And not only an evidence of this, but of the enmity which existed towards 
the Spaniards ; so great indeed was this enmity that but for the earnest remon- 
strances of the proprietaries, which in this case were regarded, they would have 
iuvadcil Florida to drive the Spaniards thence, and that even while the two 
nations were at peace. 

POLITICAL UNBKST; ABKOGATION OF THE GRAND MODEL 

Affairs became still more and more difficult, and in 1686 James 11 medi- 
tated a revocation of the charter iiself. The palatine court, wishful not to 
offend the king at this critical moment, and to satisfy the English merchants 
who were jealous of the trade of Soutn Carolina, ordered the governor and 
council to use their diligence in collecting the duty on tobacco transported 
to other colonies, and to .seize all shijis that presumed to trade contrary to 
the acts of navigation. But vain were these orders, wliich they had no powr 
to enforce. The colonists resisted every attempt of this kind, disregarding the 
dictates of the, proprietaries, and holding themselves independent almost_of, 
the English monarch. 
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At a loss how to nianaKe in. thess perploxcd circiiiustjuiciM, iiiul iiiiugiiiiug 
that Ae fault existed in the governor m well as in the ijeoplo, tk) proprietaries 
rSvS to remedy one error at least by sending out ,iani(« Colleton, lirothor 
of the proprietary, who, to sustain his chgiuty of govcmoi-laiidgiave, shouhl 
hft endowed with forty-eight thousand MUis of land, iliis Avas hke tlio 


property* wwiav/mw** v ^ i . • • . i 

conferred upon his office, intending to awe the iiuoplo into subnussiou , and 
his first act was to come into direct collision Avitli the ooloiiiiil [larliaiucuit. 
A majority of the members refused to obey the Grand Model <'.on.sUtutiou, 
and these men ware excluded by him from the house, as " sapping the very 
foundations of government.” All retiunod to their several homes, spi-euding 
discontent and disaffection wherever they came. A. new piU’liiinuuit was 
called, and only such members were elected to it as “would ojipose every 
measure of the governor.” He next attempted to colleet tli(.i (luil-nails due 
to the proprietai’ies ; but hero again direct opposition met him : the people, in 
a state of insun'eotion, seized upon tho public records and inijirisinied the 
secretary of the proidnce. Colleton, not knowing how to (leal with sueh 
refractory elements, pretended danger from tho liidkuis or Spauiiird.s, and, 
calling out the militia, declared tho province inulor martial law. A more 
unwise step could not have been taken; for men of their l,eMipeiMven! ,in.«il as 
likely to use their arms against a ruler whom they at once despi-sed mid dis- 
liked, as against the general enemy. Any further step in folly was saved him. 
The English revolution of 1688 took place; William and Mary Avere proclaimed, 
and, as if in imitation of the mother-country, Colleton Avas imiieaclied by the 
assembly and banished the province. 

Political convulsions, hoAvever, were not Avholly at an end; for in I lie 
midst of the ferment, the infamous Seth Sothel, whom Ave have .seen banished 
from North Carolina, suddenly made his appearance in Charleston, and think- 
ing, probably, that this was a people kindred to himself, seized the reins of 

E sminent, and for some little tune found actually a faction <.(,) smijiort 
. But after two years’ rule, he was not only (kposed by the. peoph', but 
censured severely and recalled oy the proprietaries, Avho, l.hoiigh lio was still 
a member of their own body, treated him tus “a usiiriier of oil ice.” 

A new governor, Philip Ludwell, Avas appointed, Avith ordi'.rs (o " imiuire 
into the grievamjes complained of and to inform thorn Avhat avos best, to Ika 
done”; and in this respect they had at last discovered tlu! true dignity of I he 
governor, A general pardon was granted, and in Ajiril, “t lu', Grand 
Model constitution” was abrogated, the proprietaries Avisely coneiuling “ that 
as the people have declared they would rather be governed )ty the powens 
granted by the charter, without regard to the fundamental cohsti(,iitions, it. 
Avill be for then’ c^uiet, and the protection of the well-disposed, to grant t heir 
request.”** ' 

. THE CAKOLINAB BOUGHT BY THE CROWN ,' lUl.'B INTRODUC.'EI) 

importance happened in the northern settlements until 1710 , 
accession to their numbers by the arrival of some 
f the southern colony, {.lovornor l./udwcll, in 

the commands of the proprietoi-s, Avas desirous of allowing the 

resisted by the assembly and people, and applied to tho proprietaries foi' 
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further instructions. The answer he received was mi order to vacate his 
office in favour of Thomas Smith. Duriug his administration, tlie captain of 
a Madagascar vessel, which touched at Charleston on her voyage to Britain 
presented Smith with a bag of seed-rice, which ho prudently distributed among 
his friends for cultivation; who, plmiting their parcels m different soils, found 
the result to exceed their moat sangume expectations. From this circum- 
stance Carolina dates the introduction of one of her chief staples. 

Archdalo, one of the proprietaries, and a Quaker, arrived in Charleston in 
August, 1695, and, by a wise administration, he quieted the public discon- 
tents, and gave such general satisfaction as to receive a vote of tVi.q.Ti1fs from 
the assembly of the province. He then went to North Carolina, tranquillised 
that colony, sccuvccl the good will and esteem of the Indians and Spaniards, 
mid returned to England at the close of the year 1696. Arclidale nominated 
Joseph Blalm as his successor, who governed the colony wisely for foui* years. 

Blake died in 1700, and with his death terminated the short interval of 
tranquillity which had cqinmcnced imder Archdale. Under Blalce's succes- 
sors, James Moore and Sir Nathaniel Johnson, the colony was hm-assed with 
Indian wars, and involved in debt by an unsuccessful expedition against the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine. Ilonecfonvard, every kind of misrule distracted 
the colony, until 1729, when the proprietary interests were sold to the crown. 
[The king paid £2,600 for each of the seven shares. The population was then 
about ten thousand.] 

The first Indian war which signalised this period broke out in 1703, the 
Spaniards having instigated the Indians to commence hostilities. Governor 
Moore soon finished the affair, by killing and taking prisoners about eight 
hundred of the Indians. In 1706 the Spaniards attacked Charleston, but 
wore repulsed by Governor Johnson, leaving one ship and ninety men m the 
hands of the English. In 1712 the outer settlements of the northern prov- 
ince were attacked liy about twelve hundred of the Coree and Tuscarora 
tribes of Indian.s. A sudden sittack, in which one hundred and thirty-seven 
of the colonists wor(! massacred in a smgle night, gave the first notice of the 
intentions of the Indians. A powerful force "was despatched to the field of 
action by the .southern colony, under Colonel Barnwell, who, after over- 
coming the most incredible, olrstuclcs in his mai’ch through a wilderness of 
two hundred niile,s, suddenly attacked and defeated the Indians in their 
encampment, killing throe Inurdrcd of their number, and taking one hundred 
prisoners. Th(5 Tuscaroras then retreated to their to\yn, fortified b^ a wooden 
breastwork. Baniwell surrounded them, and after killing, wounding, or cap- 
turing a thouisand Indians, ho made jieace. The inhabitants of the forest, 
burning for revenge, soon broke the treaty, and the southern colony was 
again applied to for aid. Colonel James Moore, \yith forty white men and 
eight hundred friendly Indians, was sent to their aid, mid finding the enemy 
in a fort near Cotechny river, ho surrounded them, and after a week’s siege 
took the fort and eight hundred prisoners. After suffering these defeats, the 
Tuscaroras removed north and joined the Five Nations, making the sixth 
of that confederacy. ..... 

The Ttwearora war ended, the Yeraassees commenced hostilities agamst 
the southern colony. On the 16th of April, 1716, they began their operations 
by murdering ninety persons at Pocotaligo and the neighbouring plantetions. 
The inhabitants of Port Royal escaiied to Charleston. The colonists soon 
found that all the southern tribes were leagued against them, but mey relied 
upon the assistance of those tribes who inhabited the country west of theni. 
In this they were mistaken, for these Indians were either enemies or remained 
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neutral. Thus with about twelve hundi-ed men, all tliiit ivc'nj lit. for bearing 
anns in the colony, Governor Craven had to contend aguiihst Boven thouBiind 
armed Indians. With this force Craven cautiously advanced iid-o (ho Indian 
country and drove tlxem into Florida. The colony offered the lands viuaitc.d 
bv the Indians to nurchaaei-s. Five hundred Irwliinon .soon settled on ibfin 



that colony had a separate assembly and governor, Init rcniidued uiiihu’ tlie 
jurisdiction of the same proprietaries; but when, in 172(1, tluxse persons sold 
their shares to the king, they were entirely separated. 

For nearly a century after their fii-st settlement both (■.oloni(',s had their 
population confined to the sea-coast; but in tlio luiddlci of (he eighteenth ce-n- 
tury it was discovered that the lands of the interior wcri^ i)y far (lie 
fertile, and from that time the tide of emigration sot Wi'stwaVfl. Ninnl>i'r.s 
of emigrants from the more northern colonies, J'ennsylvmii.a ]«>.rtii',iilarl\' 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, removed into the Curolin.as, and tlu’ 
lands were soon in a high state of cultivation. 

“Carolina,” says Gr^rame,® “by its amazing fertility in jiiiiinid and x-cm'- 
table produce, was enabled from an oarly period to carry on a ('onsidcivdite 
trade with Jamaica, Barbadoea, and the Leeward Islands, whicli, nt llio clo.si* 
of the seventeenth century, p said to have dopcntlwl in a groat, im^a.surc mi 
that colony for the means of subsistence. Its staple commodit.ies were, rice 
tar, and afterwards mdigo.” Oldmixoinw whoso history was i)ii)>li,shed j, 

of the colony with lOngland ha/l 
recently gamed a considerable mcroa.se; “for iwtwilhstanding all Mk’ dis- 

SSd f. l'®}“def,”hp.adds,“sevonteon sln>.s ,,nne iL, 

year loaded from Carolina with nee, skins, pitch, and tar, in (.ho I'iivinia 

the commencement of the Hevnln i 


Sto. ““''y hundirf mdLy-,# 


Georgia; oglethoece, wksi.kv 


^ Ui 

-.J long have attempted to annex if- Ij-i V' pruofiniy 

French would include it in the BrivnnAnB -m o. sottlonieid, and the 

valley of the Mississippi. A settlement ]n A were peojiling (.he 

particularly valuable to the FrSich asihev Sfl,) h.we bom. 

islands, and these iSr n l?dT' 

British colonies for food. depend on the 
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In the year 1732 a charter was granted to Sir James Oglethorpe and 
several other noblemen and gentlemen of England, who proposed to remove 
to the colony the insolvent and imprisoned debtors, who were pining in 
poverty and want. The charter granted the tenitory between the Savann^i 
and Altamaha rivers, and which, in honour of the king, was called Georgia. 
The trustoo.s wore vested with legislative power in the colony for twenty-one 
years, when the government was to paas into the hands of the king. This 
<ixample of public spirit and philantliropy was warmly applauded throughout 
tho kingdom, and elicited numerous donations from all classes of people; 
and in the space of Iavo years the house of commons had voted, at different 
times, tho sum of .£30,000 towards the support of tho colony. On the 6th of 
November, 1732, Oglethorpe sailed from Grave, send with a hundred and six- 
teen persons. They banded at Charleston first, whore they wore presented 
with a large supply of cattle and other pro- 
visions by th(5 goverumemt of the iwovince. 

Hence they set out for their new place of 
abode, whieh they reacihed on the l.st of 
li'ebruary, 1733. 

Ogl(jthorpo fixed on a high bluff on the 
Savannah river, to which ho gave the name 
of that stream, for a settlement. Hero a 
fort was oroct(!d, and a few guns mounted 
on it for tho dcfenco of tho infant colony. 

He immodiatoly formed the sottlei-s iuto a 
militia company, and appointed certain days 
for training tho company. Carolinians 
(iontinuod to send supplies of provisions, 
and skilful workmen to direct and assist in 
their labours. Oglethorpe’s luixt meiwuro 
was tho o,stablishinont of some definite 
tnaity with the Tivflians. Ho gave them 
pre.s(>iit3, and they gave him as much land 
us ho wanttid. 'Idui Tndiaus promised, with 
“straight lunirts and lov<j to their English 
brolhren,” to jjtu’iuit no other race of white 
men to .sottlo m that country. Oglotliorpo 
thou committed the. g<ive.rnment to two 
iiulividuals named Sciott and St. Julian, and ordered Scott to make a treaty 
with tho (!)hoctaw Tudiaiis. This was done, and the interest of tliose power- 
ful Indians secured to the Engliish. 

Oglethorpe returned to England, takmg with him Tomochichi, the king 
of tlio Creeks, with his queen and several other chiefs. They were enter- 
tained in London with magnificent hospitality, loaded with presents and 
attentions from all elassea of iioople, and mtroduoed to the king and the 
nobility. After remaining in London four months, they returned with Ode- 
(horpo ancl a shipload of emigrants. At tho expiration of a year from wiis 
time between live and six hundred emigrants had andved and taken up 
their aboclo in this colony. But it W!is soon found by experience, what might 
have been expected from a knowledge of the kind of colonists sent over, that 
tho s(ittlemont did not fulfil tho expectations of the projectors. 

The trustees offered land to other emigrants, and more than four himdred 
persons arrived in the colony from Geianany, Scotland, and Switzerland, m 
1735. Among tho.se wore some of tho associates of Count Zinzendorf, the 
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Moraviaji miasionwy. These were not the only persons of a religious char- 

acter who arrived in the colony durmg this yeai . 

JoMWesley hod fonned, when at college, a pious association of young 
men, who visited the prisons and made mtmy eflorts to re onu (Ju;. vic.es ol 
Sem race. Charles msley, the brother of tho former, and George. Wlulolu'ld, 
whose labours are well known to the student of Aniencan history, were aiming 
the principal members of this society, which was styled in derision, by the 
college wits, “ the Godly Club.'' Oglethorpe was introdueevl to the. t.wo \\ eiv 
levs sud, being niftcle aiCquainted with tlicir chaniclor, ho pio.vuiu^^l upon Ihoiu 
to come to America. With them came to the colony throe or four ( it their 
associates, and three hundred others, among whom were oiio liumlred and 
seventy more Moravian Germans. Wesley laboured iu this tioJd lor wmio 
time without much success, when he returned to England. Hoon after, Wltilo- 
field came out to the colony, and laboured much to estahlish an orphmi 
asylum, in which design he partially succeeded, the asylum biuiig still in 
existence, though not in a flourishing state. 


WAR WITH TH15 SPANIARDS; OOPB'niOllPlds STH.V'l'KdV 

Naturally fearful of the close proximity of the hipaniard.s.^ Oglethorixi 
applied himself to the fortification of tho colony. In pursuance of this design, 
he built a fort on the banks of the Savamiali, at. a place lie <‘.alled Augusta. 
At Fi-e(ferica, another fort with four wigular lia.s|.ioiiM wius erected ; and a lliird 
was placed on OumWlaud Island, wluch commanded the enlranee to .li'kyl 
Sound, through which alone ships of forco could reach h’redericfi. 'Pen 
thousand pounds were granted by parliament for tlie coustructiou of these 
forts and the maintenance of the garrisons. Wliilo the forts were Iniilding, 
the Spanish garrison was reinforced, and tho governor of tli'orgia was iic- 
formed by the commander of that garrison of tho arrival of a commissiunm' 
from Havana, who wished a speedy conference witli the Hritisli governor. 
This personage required of Oglethorpe the immisliate evaciiatinii by the 
English of all the territories south of St, Helena sound, as l.liey wei'e I he 
property of the king of Spain, who would shortly vindicate ins e.iaim. 

It was in vain for Oglethorpe to attempt to lise argiimciils with a i)(«r.son 
who relied upon his supposed superiority of force; amt he therefore .sailed 
inunediately to England, in order to state the condition of affairs to the 
ministiy. In London, the founder of Georgia was promoted to (he rank of 
major-general of all the forces in South Carolina and his own ixilony, with a 
regiment of six hundred new soldier emigrants for tlie defcnco of the colony. 

Dming Ins absence in England the Spaniards made many attempts to 
detach the Gr^k and other friendly tribes from their alliance, and at the 
rime of his arrival in Georgia some of tho Creek chiefs were in St.. Angnsline. 

retm-ned, they found at their town an invitation from Ogl^^(.hol•pe 
to VBithim at Fredmca, where he renewed tho treaty, and foiled tho intrigues 
the Engfish^^™^' employed an unwarrantable .stratagem agniiist 

o, ® Oglethorpe’s soldiers had been in tho fortress at ( libra, li ar, where 
they had learned to speak the Spanish language. One of tlieso sol. li.-ra ( hey 
cm-rupt, and employed him to excite a mutiny in tho Eugli.sh 
r. conspiracy, and a daring attempt was made to assassinate 

and self-command happily rescued him from 
clanger, and the conspirators were put to death. 
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In 1740 the trustees ronclorod an account of their administration in 
which it was stated that twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent to'the 
colony, and $500,000 had been expended on it; but such was the character 
of the emigrants, and so grievous were the restrictions laid upon the colony 
that it yet depended upon charitable contributions for support. 

War being declared between England and Spain, Oglethorpe led an army 
of four hundred chosen men, and a body of Indians, into Florida. He took 
two of the Spanish forts, and laid siege to St. Augustine. The garrison found 
means, however, to admit a niinforcement of seven hundred men into the 
town, with provisions. Tlu'. Indians soon left the English camp, and many 
of the soldi(!r.s were sick. Tluire was no provspoot of starving the garrison 
out, and Oglethorpe, with great chagrin, raised the siege and returned to 
Frederica. 

In 1742 an exiiedition from Havana, mnsisting of a formidable land and 
naval force [of fifty-one sail], sailed up the Altamaha, for the purpose of 
retaliabng tlieso aggressions. The anuy of the invaders consisted of five 
thousand men. Tlie object of the expedition was not merely the destruction 
of Ct^orgia, but the ('.ntiin extermination of all the British settlements in the 
southern ]iart of North America. Oglethorpe ajiplied to the South Carolin- 
ians, who thought it more iirudeut to keep their men at home and fortify 
themselves, leaving Cleorgia to repulse the invaders herself, if possible. Ogle- 
thorpe, (hus tlirown on his own resources, proceeded in the following manner, 
as related by David Ilamsay : «■» When the Spanish force proceeded up the 
Altamaha, Oglethorpe was obliged to retreat to Frederica. He had but 
tvbout seven hundred men besides Indians; yet, with a part of these, he 
approached within two milo.s of the onorny’s camp, with the design of attack- 
ing them by wirpriso, wlien a French soldier of his party fired a musket and 
ran into the Siianish lines. Ilia sit.nation was now very critical, for he Icnew 
that the deserter would make knowm ids weakness. Returning, however, to 
Frederica, ho hud recourse to (ho following expedient. He wrote a letter to 
the di'sertor, desiring him to acquaint the iripaniards with the defenceless 
state of I’l'cclerica, and to nrge them to the attack. If ho could not effect 
this object, he desired him to use all his art to persuade them to stay three 
days at h’ort )Simon’s, as within that time he should have a reinforcement 
of two thousand limd troops, Imsides six ships of war; cautioning him, at the 
same time, not to ilrop a hint of Admiral demon's meditated attack upon 
St. Augustine. A Spanish prisoner was intrusted with this letter, under 
promise of delivering it to the deserter; but ho gave it, as was expected and 
intended, to the comniaiider-in-ohiof, who immodiatoly put the deserter in irons. 

In the jierplnxily occasioned by this letter, while tlie enemy was deliber- 
ating what measures to adopt, tliree ships of force, which the governor of 
South Carolina had at last sent to Oglethorpe's aid, appeared on the coast. 
Tlie Spanisli oomiiiaiider was now convinced, beyond all question, that the 
letter, instead of lieing a stratagem, contained serious instructions to a, spy; 
and, in this inomeut of oonslerhntion, set fire to the fort, and embarked so 
precipitately as to leave behind him a number of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Thus, liy an event bi'yond human foresight or control-— 
by a correspondence between the suggestions of a military genius and the 
blowing of Ihe winds~wns the infant colony providentially saved fr^ 
destruction, and Oglethorpe gained the character of an able general.^ He 

[‘ So rcmarkftblo was this defeat of fi,000 men by 650, that Georgs Whitefield v was led 
to exclAinii '*Thfi (lolivoranco of Gcor^^ift is such as cannot be parallelod but by some instances 
out of the Old Testament.”] 
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now returned to EnglSpud, and never ^ain revisited Georgia. lu 1775 he 
was offered the command of the British muy m Anierica. He professed 
his readiness to accept the appointment, if tlie iiihiisters would autliorisc 
him to assure the colonies that justice would bo clone [.hem ; i,m(. the coni- 
ihand was given to Sir William Howe. He died in Augu.st, 1785, at the age 
of ninety-seven, being the oldest general in the service. Nine yeans before 
his death, the province of Georgia, of wliich he was the. fatiier, Imd lieeu 
raised to the rank of a sovereign, independent .Mtate, and was now acknowl- 
edged as such by the mother coimtry, under whose auspice's it had been 
planted. 

The importation of West India rum into thcj colony being jiroliibilod 
by the original charter, all the commerce of the colony with those i.slauds 
was suspended; and it was asserted by the settlors that the proliibitiuu, by 
the same instrument, of negro slavery in the colony prevented Uk; sncei'ss- 
ful cultivation of their lands. Tills latter assertion was, however, dispmviid 
by the Moravian settlers, whose lands were always well enltivated^ without 
tlie least assistance of negroes or otlier servants. Many conujlauits were, 
also made by the settlers against the tenure by wliicdi they held tluar lands. 
But, whether owing to these causes or to the indolence and ignoranci^ of the 
settlers, it is certain that, at the end of ten years, tlu) pcuiple oljlained with 
difficulty a scanty subsistence. These apparent disatlvautagi’.s ilelerred 
many emigrants froin settling in tlie colon;};. It was useless to complain 
to the trustees, who disregarded all their petitions for a redre,s,s of grievaiwies; 
and the colony languialied until 1752, when the charttu' passc'd into tlui liaiids 
of the king, and the colony enjoyed the same privllogcw, and advanced iu 
population and wealth as rapidly, a.s the neighbouring provinces." 
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TIIK FRKNCn COLONIES 


LniKUTy and Absolutism, Now England and Now Francol The 
oiH! was tlio olTspring of a triumphant govornmon^ tho other, of on 
•ipprcHsod ami fugilivo pixmlo, Tho stoiy of Now Franco is from tho 
lii'st a story <if war: war with suvago tribes and potent forest common- 
wealths: war witlj tho onoroaehing powers of Heresy and of Eng- 
limd. Her bravo, unthinking iioonlc were stamped with tho soldiers 
virtues and tho soldier's faults. Tho expansion of New France was 
the aehievomenl of a gigantic ambition striving to masp a con- 
timmt. It was a vain attempt. Long and valiantly her cluofs 
upliold Uieir eaiiso, loading to baltlo a vassal population warlike ns 
tlionwelves. Homo down Ity iiumbors from without, wasted by 
eorruption from within. Now Friuico foil at last; and out of her fall 
grow ixivolutions wlioso inllHOnoo to this hour is felt through every 
nation of tlio oivilisod worlil, — Fbancih Paiucman.I> 


THWAITHH ‘ ON EAHLY FHENCH COLONIES 

The Btory of ourly Eronch ofTorts at colonisation in North America, from 
Cartier’s visit (1534) to Champlain’s foundation of Quebec (1608), the first 
]iorinariout Pnaich colony in Canada, ha.s already been told. 

It was unfortiinata for Now France that Champlam incurred at the outset 
tho hostility of the Iroquois ; the French and the Algonquin tribes, with whom 
they nuiintainod frioudiy relations, were long after somly afflicted, by them. 
Ha,d it not been for tho Iroquois wall interposed between Champlam and the 
south, the French woultl doubtless have preceded the English upon the 
Atlantic plain. Tlio presence of this opposition led l^e founder of New 
I'^rance, in his attempts to extend the sphere of French influence, to explore 
along llie lino of least resistance, to the north and west. 

In 1611 Montreal was planted at tlie first rapids in the St. Lawi'ence, 
and near the mouths of the Ottawa and Richelieu. Four years later (1615) 
r‘ Copyright, 1897, by X«ngmaiifl, Green, & Co.] 
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Obp . r n p1fl.iTi reached Lake Huron by the way of the Ottawa. TIku'o wore 
Pflfliw highways to the Northwest, but the French wore coinpollod for many 
years thereafter to take tliis patlr, because of its greater security from the 
aH-devouring Iroquois. 

To extend the sphere of French influence anti the Catholic religion, as 
well as to induce the savages to patronise French coinnieroe, were objects 
which inspired both lay and clerical followers of_ Chaiuyiliiin. Tlicir won- 
derful zeal illumined the history of New France with a poetic glamour such 
as is cast over no other part of America north of Mexico. Under Chnmjihiin’.^ 
guidance and inspired by his example, traders and priests soon peuetrate-d 
to the far West— -the former bent on traflEicldng for peltries mul the hvlttu’ on 
saving souls. Another large class of roveis, styled coumm di; hoin, or wood- 
rangers, wandered far and wide, visiting and fraternising with remote tribes 
of Lidians; they were attracted by the love of lawlos.s advc'nture, and con- 
ducted an extmsive but illicit fur-trade. Many of thc.se exiilorers left no 
record of their journeys, hence it is now impossible to say who tivst mtule. 
some of the most important geographical discov(!rie,s. 

We know that by 1629, the year before tho planting of the Massaclm.s('.l,te 
Bay colony, Champlain saw an ingot of copper obtained by barter with Indians 
from the shores of Lake Superior. In 1634- Jean Nioohd-, aiifither i‘mi.ssiiry 
from Champlain, penetrated to central Wisconsin, by way of llie Fox riv<>r, 
and thence went overland to the Illinois country, making trading ngree- 
ments with the savage tribes along Ms path. Seven yeans aftei'wards (Jd-ll) 
Jesuit priests said mass before two thovusancl naked .savagi's at SiUilt Sninte 
Marie, in the winter of 1658-1669, two French fur-traders, llmlissim and 
Groseilhers, imbued with a desire “to travcll and scic (.•.oiintreys” and “to 

knowne with the remotest people/' visited Wisemmin, i.>rohal)ly saw (lio 
Misassippi, and buUt a log fort on Chequamegon Bay of l.ak(i Superior. 
During 1062 they discovered James’ Bay to tlio far nortlicaKt, and Ix’cimu) 
impre^ with the fur-tradmg capabilitie.? of the Hudson Bay region Not 
reewmg French support m their enterprise, they sold their scrvi'ces to Fiiglaud. 
On the strength of their discoveri^, the Hudson Bay Company was organised 
(1670). Samt-LusOTii took formal possession of the Northwest for (he .French 
king at SaMt Samte Mane m 1671. Two years later (1673) .loliet and Mar- 
quette made teeir now. famous trip over tho Fox-Wiseon.sin waterway and 
rediscovered the Mississippi.*! ■’ 


PAHICMAN ON THE CONTRAST BETWEEN PRENOII AND ENCI.I.sri noi.ONIST.S > 

J^erican colonies of Fi’ance and England grew uo to inul.iiril.v mwh'i* 
mdely different auspices, Canada, the offspring of eluircli and slate nurei'd 
from infancy m the lap of power, its pnny strci^ fed with vvu Sd i n , 

sionera, auch aa /’’ronoh iui<l tlmir wmimiH- 

the matonce of Admiral Coiigny byRibaut anrf I'toridn ivt 

dez. We have also reeoS^4e voS of^CartiL^ the ^pa„i«b 

resulting in the settlementa at Quebec^mre^ a la lloelws ami Chum)>ltii,i, 
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ing, and developed the rugged proportions and unwieldy strength of a youth- 
ful giant. 

In the valley of the St. Lawrence, and along the coasts of tlie Atlantic 
adverse principles contended for the mastery. Feudalism stood arrayed 
against dcmocrncy; popery against protestantisni ; the sword against the 
ploughsluire. The priest, the soldier, luid the noble ruled in Canada. The 
ignorant, light-hearted Ciuiadion peasant knew nothing and cared nothmg 
about popular rights and civil liberties. Born to obey, he lived in contented 
submission, without the wish or Uio capacity for self rule. Power, centred 
in the heart of the system, left the maases inert. The settlements along the 
margin of the St. Lawrence were like a far-extended camp, where an army 
lay at rest, ready for the march or the battle, and where war and adventure, 
not trade and tillage, seemed the chief aims of life. The lords of tlie soil 
were noblemp, for the most part soldiers, or the sons of soldiere, proud 
and ostentatious, thriftless and poor; and the people were their v^sals. 
Over every cluster of small wliitc houses glittered the sacred emblem of the 
cross. The church, the convent, and the roadside dirme were seen at every 
turn; and in the towns and villages one met each moment the black robe 
of the Jesuit, the gray garb of the Rccollct, and the formal habit of the Ursu- 
line nun. The names of saints, St. Jo.scph, St. Ignatius, St. Francis, were 

a )etuatcd in the capes, rivers, and islantis, the forts and villages of the land; 

with (ivery day, crowds of simple worshippers knelt in adoration before 
the countless altors of the Homan faith. 

If we .search the world for the sharpest contrast to the spiritual and tem- 
poral vassalage of Canada, wo sluill &id it among her immediate neighbours, 
the stern Puritans of Now England, where the spirit of nonconformity was 
sublimed to a fiery e,ss(iuco, and whore the love of liberty and the hatred of 
power burned with sevenfold heat. The EnglMi colonist, with thoughtful 
brow and limbs hardened with toil; calling no man master, yet bowing rev- 
erently to the law which ho himself had made; patient and laborious, and 
seeking for the solid comforts rather than the ornaments of life; no lover of 
war, yet, if need were, fighting with a stubborn, indomitable courage, and 
then bonding once more with steadfast energy to his farm or his merchandise 
— such a man might well bo deemed the very pith and marrow of a common- 
wealth. 

In every (juality of eflicioucy mid strength, the Canadian fell miserably 
below his rival ; but in all that pleases tlie eye and_ interests the imagination, 
he far surpassed him. Buoyant and gay, like his ancestry of France, he 
made the frozen wilderness ring with merriment, answered the surly howling 
of the pine forest with peals of laughter, and warmed witli revelry the groaning 
ieo of the St. Lawrence. Careless and thoiightless, he lived happy in the 
midst of poverty, conticnt if ho could but gain the means^ to fill his tobacco- 
pouch, and decorate the cap of his mistress with a painted ribbon. The 
example of a beggared nobility, who, proud and penniless, could only assert 
their rank by idlene.sa and ostentation, was not lost upon him. A rightful 
heir to French bravery and French rcstlessuess, he had an eager love of 
wandering and adventure; and this propensity found ^ple scope in the 
service of the fur-trade, the engrossing occupation and chief source of mcome 
to the colony. When the priest of St. Ann’s had ^rived him of his sms; 
when, after the parting carousal, he embai'ked with his comrades m the d^p- 
ladon canoe; when their oars kept time to the ineasiu’ed cadence of their 
song, and the blue, sunny bosom of the Ottawa opened before them; when 
their frail bark quivered among the milky foam and black rocks of die rapid; 
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, , 1 ,.amn firp thpv wastocl half (ho nifflit with josts and 

and when, around P '' j,-, element/. HiH footslopa oxidorod 

laughter-tiien the ,,,minK .Umeo lie rod 

the farth^t hidmg-plaee^^^ ^ feather, s of (ho ludiau bravos: or, 

cap mingled with mi,stro.s,s, li<! watohod (he 

g£'/orhis hybrid iu happy obUviem of (ho pariaor whom he 

’'X'to « PO* da. of r,*., ,,,0^ 

Smional wS^ wi’tteTi^S^ml rf^SedpS of the^ 
agriculture of the country was sunk to a low ebb; while leudiil eMielion,s, a 
Sous system of inonMoly, and the intermeddling, s of iirlnlraiy iow(>r 
cramped eveiy branch of industry. Yet by the zeyd ol pno.sls and the daring 
enterprise of soldiers and explorers, Caimda, though saplosn and mltrm, 
forts ^d missions tlnough all tiho western wil(lerne,HS. lethly rooltri m the 
soil, .she thfust out branches which overshadowed halt Ain('i'i(*.a; a- magmlieent 
object to the eye, but one which the (irst whirlwind woultl 1 'ro,stral,t‘. iii ( Ini dust. 

Such excutsive enterprise was alien to (lie genius of the llntisli eolomcs 
Daring activity was rife among them, but it did not aiiu at (he lomnling ol 
inilitflry outposts fiud forest iiiissions. By the foi’c(i of judiiMtry, 

their population swelled with an unheai'd-of rapidity, th(*ir wi'iiuh meri'iised 
in a yet greater ratio, and their promise of future gmatue,s,s opeiieil wilh every 
advancing year. But it was a gi’eatness rather of jieaee (ban <.>f war. the 
free in,stitutions, the independence of authority, wliieh wi're the souree of 
their increase, were adverse to that unity of couiiHel anil primipiilnde of 
action which are the soul of war. It was far otherwise with tlieir iiiililary 
rival. France had her Canadian forces well in hand, 'Phey bail bid, one 
will, and that was the will of a mistress. Now here,, now tliere, in sharp and 
rapid onset, they could assail the cumbrous miiHses and unwieldy s(, length of 
their antagonists, as the king-bird attacks the. eagle or the Hwor(Ui.sli (he 
whale. Between two such combatants tlio .s(,rife must needs be a long one. 


The Jesuit Mmioiiaries 

Canada was a true child of the church, baptised in iiifaney and failhful 
to the last. Champlain, the founder of Quelwc, a man of noble .sjiirit, a 
statesman and a soldier, was deeply imbued with fervid piety, “ The .saving 
of a soul,” he would often say, “is worth more tlian the eoiuiue.sl, of an em- 
pire"; and to forward the work of conversion, he bronglit willi him four 
Franciscan monks from France. At a later period the task of eolouisatiou 
would have been abandoned, says Charlevoix,'! but for the liope of easting 
the pure light of the faith over the gloomy wastes of heatlieiulom. All Fnuiee 
was filled with the zeal of proselytism, Mon and women of exalted rank 
lent their countenance to the holy work. From manv an altar daily petitions 
w'ere offered for the well-being of the mission; and in tlvo Holy House of 
Montmartre a nun lay prostrate day and niglit before the shrine, tiraying 
for the conversion of Canada. In one convent, thirty mms offered il'iem- 
selves for the labours of the wildernc^; and priests Hocked in crowds to tlie 
colony.i The powers of daiknesa took alarm ; and when a ship, freighted 

‘ “Vivre en la Nouvelle France e’est 4 may diro vim dans le smi de Dieu,'* Such iiru tlio 
extravagant words of Le Jeune* iu his report of the year 1035. 
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with tli(5 apostles of tlie. faith, was tcmiMist-tosscil upon her voyage the 
storm was ascribed to tho malice of demona trembling for the safety of Wir 
ancient empii'c. 

Tho genortil enthusiasm wjis not without its fruits. The church could pay 
back with usury all that she received of aid and encouragement from Hie 
temporal power; and tho ambition of Louis XIII could not have devised a 
more cflicicnt enginery for the accomplishment of its schemes than that sup- 
plied by tho zeal of the devoted proimgandista. The priest and the soldier 
went hand in hand, and the cross and the fleur-de-lis were planted side by side. 

Foremost among tin', envoys of tho faith were the members of that singu- 
lar order who, in another luimisphevo, had alreaily done so much to turn 
back the advancing tide of religious freedom and strengthen tho ann of 
Home. To the .Tesuita was assigned, for many years, the entire charge of the 
Canadian nfussions, to the exclusion of the Franciscans, early labourers in 
tho same barren Ihhl. Inspired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from 
pcii'dition, and win new empires to the cross; casting from them every hope 
of earthly iibfasum. or ('urthly aggrandLsoiiMUit, the Jesuit fathers buried them- 
selv(is in_d('sorts, facing (hsath with the courage of heroes, and enduring tor- 
ments wiih the constancy of martyi-s. Their story is replete with mai-vels 
— iniracI(!S of patanit sullV.riiig and daring enterprise. They were the pioneers 
of Northern Aiiu'.rica.* W(*. see them among the frozen forests of Acadia, 
struggling on snow-shoes with some wandering Algonquin horde, or crouching 
in lh(5 crowded huuLing-Iodg<!, half stifled in the smoky den, and battling 
with Irooiis of famished dogs for the last morsel of sustonanco. Again wo 
see tlu! hhujk-robod priest wading among tho white rapids of the Ottawa, 
toiling wiih his savage (soiurados to drag tho canoe against tho headlong 
wafer. Again, radiant in tho vestments of his priestly omcc,_ he administers 
the sacramental bi’ea<l to kneeling crowds of plumed and painted prasolytes 
in t h(i fouisls of tho Ituroiis; or, bearing his life in his hand, carries Ms sacred 
mission into th(\ strongholds of tho Iroquois, like one who invades unarmed 
a d(!u of angry tigers, Jesuit explorora traced tins St. Lawrence to its source, 
and said masses among tho .solitudes of Lake Superior, whore tho boldest 
fur-1 radcr seareoly dared to follow. Tlioy planted missions at St. Mary’s 
and .n.t Mie.hirunackiiiac (1(5(58-1,(171); and one of thinr fraternity, tho illustri- 
ous Miirquottii, dis(!over(!d the Missiasippi, and opened a new theatre to the 
boundless ambiliou of I'’ranee (1(573). 

'I'lie palh of iJio missionary was a thorny and a Moody one, and a life of 
weary aposl-leship was often crowned with a frightful martyrdom, Joan de 
LrcMmf and (labriel LallemuntiH'imcluul the faith amongst the vUhiges of the 
llurons, Avluni their terr()r-stri(.J\en flock wore overwhelmed by an irruption 
of the Ircxpiois Od'M)- missionaries iniglit have fled, but, true to their 
sa(!red function, they ixunaiiKHl behind to aid the wounded and baptise the 
dying. ,15oth were made ea))tivo, and Ijoth worn dooined to tho fiery torture. 
livclACiAif, a voterau soldier of tho cross, met his fate with an imdaunted com- 
posure, wliieli amazed his inurdorors. With unflinching constancy ho endured 


P 'I’hwiiilfH/ ohaerves timli “tlin st<ii'y of New Franec la also, in jiayt, the story of aaiyh 
of Now ami of tlio Sliitea whose shores aro washed by the (.in'iit Lakes and the 

MissisHippi I'lvor, If; may truly lie said that the liiatory of^ every one of our northern tier of 
I'oimnonwi'altliH, from tlaine to Minnesota, has its roots m tho French regime. It is not 
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torments too horrible to be recorded, anti died calmly as a martyr of the 
early chui’oh, or a war-chief of the Mohawlcs. , . 


““'thTSe'nder frame of Lallemant, a man younfjer in yoai’s and gentle in 
spirit, was enveloped in blazing savin-bark Agam and again the hre was 
Sneuished; again and again it was kindled afresh; and with such lieiidiah 
fogenuity were his torments protracted that he lingered for seventeen hours 

before death came to his relief. . , . 

Isaac Jogues, taken captive by the Iroquois, was led from canton to 
canton, and village to village, enduring fresh torinents and indigiiitios at 
every stage of his progress. Men, women, and children vied witli each other 
in inWous malignity. Redeemed, at length, by the humane exertions of a 
Dutch officer, he repaired to France, where his disfigured persfui and muti- 
lated hands told the story of his sufferings. But the proimitiiigs of a sleepless 
conscience urged him to return and complete the work he had begun, to 
illumine the moral darlaiess upon which, during the months of his disastrous 
captivity, he fondly hoped that he had thrown some rays of light. Once 
more he bent his footsteps towards the sceno of liis living martyrdom, .sml- 
dened with a deep presentiment that he wfus advancing to hi.s death. Nor 
were his forebodings untrue. In a village of the Mohawk.*! the blow of a 
tomahawk closed his mission and his life. 

Such intrepid self-devotion may well call fortli our highest iidmimlion; 
but when we seek for the results of these toils and sacrifices we shall seek 
in vain. Patience and zeal were thrown away upon lotliiirgic minds and sl.iih- 
born hearts. The reports of the Jesuits, it is true, display a copious list of 
conversions; but the zealous fathers reckoned the number of eonversions by 
the number of baptisms; and, as Lc Olorcq (/ phsorves, with no li'ss trulh than 
candour, an Indian would be baptised ten times a diiy for a pint of brandy 
or a pound of tobacco. Neither can more flattering conchisions he drawn 
from the alacrity which they showed to adorn their jiersims with cnicilixes 
and medals. The glitter of the trinkets pleased the fancy of the. warrior; 
and, with the emblem of man’s salvation pendent from his I'lee.k, he was often 
at heart as thorough a heathen as when he wore in its place a. necklace made 
of the dried forefingers of his enemies. At the ])resent djiy, Avilh the exe.('p- 
tion of a few inaigaifioant bands of coireci’tcd Indians in bower (Ijinada, not. 
a vestige of early Jesuit influence can be found among the tribes. 'I'lii' 

Avas soAvn upon a rock. 

While the church was reaping but a scanty Imrvest, the labours of the 
missionaries were fruitful of profit to the luomvreh of l'’raiiee. 'I'lui Ji'suit 
led the van of French colonisation; and at Detroit, Micltiliimickiniic, Ht. 
Mary’s, Green Bay, and other oxitposts of the AVest, tlie establi.shmi'ut of a 
mission was the precursor of military occuiiancy. In other respeiits no lew, 
the labours of the Avandering missionaries advanced the Avelf.-ire of the e.olony. 
Sagacious and keen of sight, with faculties stimulated by zeal !md shar|iened 
by peril, they made faithful report of the temper and movemi'nls of (he. 
distant tribes among whom they were distributed, ’I'he infhu'.nce AA'hich they 
often gained AA'as exerted in behalf of the goAT.rnmen(', undi'r Avhose, auajiices 
their missions aa^ci'c carried on; and they strenuously laboured t.o aa'iu over 
the trite to the French alliance, and alienate them from the heretic Englinh. 
in all things they approved themselves the staunch and stcadfa.sl. juixilmrit's 
or the impenal poAver; a,nd the, marquis du Quosno obsciweil of the lui.'j.siomiry 
ricquet that in his single person ho was worth ton regiment.s. 

the English colonics, the pioneers of civilisation Avere for the mosl, 
part rude yet vigorous men, impelled to enterprise by mitive resMos.'^iU'.s.s, 
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or lured by the hope of gain. Their range was limited, and seldom extended 
far beyond the outskirts of the settlements. With Canada it was far other- 
wise. There wm no energy in the bulk of her people. The court and the 
army supplied the mainsprings of her vital action, and the hands which 
planted the lilies of France in the heart of the wilderness had never guided 
the ploughshare or wielded the sjiade. The love of adventure, the ambition 
of new discovery, the hope of military advancement, urged men of place and 
culture to embark on bold and comprehensive enterpnse. Many a gallant 
gentleman, many a nobleman of France, trod the black mould and oozy mosses 
of the forest with feiit that had pre.s.scd the carpets of Versailles. They whose 
youth had passeil in camps and coiuts grew gray among the wigwams of 
savages, and the lives of Castine, Joncairc, and Priber arc invested with all the 
interest of roinanct!.^‘ 


HANCIlOrr’S account op MAllQUEri'E, JOLIET, AND LA HAT.T.TH 

In lO(K) tli('. colony of Now Franco was too feeble to defend itself against 
the dangerous iickl(‘.uos.s and increasing^ confidence of the Iroquois; the veiy 
harvest could not be gathered in safety; it seemed as if all must be abandoned. 
Montreal was not .safe— one ecclesiastic was killed near its gates; a new organ- 
isation of the, colony was nocilod, or it would come to an end. The company 
of the Hundred A.s.sociates resolved, Uierefore, to resign the colony to the 
king (February 14th, 1G03); and immediately, under the auspices of Colbert, 
it was coucedod to the now company of the West Indies. 

A powerful appeal wa.s made, in favour of Canada, to the king; the com- 
pany of Jesuits publicly invited him to as,sume its defence, and become their 
champion against the Irocniois. After various efforts at fit appointments, 

ii.^ ’i/tfiK XT,.-., « «i 



intciul'int and niiinisentativo of the kmg in civil affairs. Every omen was 
favourable, save tlvo oomiucst of New Netherlands by the English. That 
con(iui!.st eventually made the Five Nations a dependence on the English 
world. The Bourbons found in them implacable opponents. Undismayed 
by the sad fal.o of Garcau and Mesnard, indifferent to hunger, nakedness, 
and (’.old, to lihe wreck of the .ships of bark, and to fatigues and weariness, by 
night and by day, Augu.st 8th, 1G66, Father Claude Alloucz embarked on a 
mission, by way of the Ottawa, to the far West. On the first day of October 
he arrived at the great village of the Chippewas, in the bay of Chequamegon. 
It was at a moment when the yoimg warriors were bent on a strife with 
the warlike Sioux. Allouez was admitted to an audience before the vast 
assembly. In the name of Louis XIV and his viceroy, he commanded 
peace, and offered commerce and an alliance against the Iroquois. On 
the .shore of tlus bay, to which the abundant fisheries attracted a 

chaiiel soon rose, and the mission of the Holy Spirit was founded. Th^ 
admiring throngs, Avho had never seen a European, came to gaze on 
white mail, and on the pioturCiS which he displayed of the remms ® 
and of the la.st judgment; there a choir of Chippewas were taught to chant 
tho paler and the avc. During his long sojourn, he lighted me torch ot 
faith for more than twenty different nations. The scattered Hurons and 
Ott.awa.s, that roamed the deserts north of Lake Supenor, applied to hia 
compassion, anti, before his return, obtained his presence in their morasses* 
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The Sacs and Foxes travelled on foot from their country, which nhoiiiidcil 
in deer and beaver and buffalo. The Illinois, iilsn—a hosnitablo race, 
unaccustomed to canoes, having no weapon but the how and arrow — caiuo 
to rehearse their sorrows. Their ancieixt glory and their numbers had been 
diminished by the Sioux on the one side, and the Iroquois, iinund willi inus- 
kete, on the other. Curiosity was rousea by their tain of the noble river on 
which they dwelt, and which flowed towards the soutli. 

_ Then, too, at the very extremity of the lake, the mksioiiary met the, 
wild, impassive warriors of tire Sioux, who dwelt to the west of Lako Superior, 
in a land of prairies, with wild rice for food, and skins of beasls, inatmil of 
bark, for roofs to their cabins, on the banks of tho gnjiit river, of which 
AUouea » reported the name to be “Messipi.” ^ 


/ j i'* » f 'I' ' 

by iitlle colonies 
esl,n(w.s 

— — — -w— w......... V...VV w.T... ...tvjt:,, >rxui. <1 IjOlltS 

Nicolas, for his companion, he was on his way returning to live mission ii{, 
Chequamegon. 

The prevdence of peace favoured the progress of French (loininion ; (lie 
company of the West Indies, resigning its monopoly of Uic fnr-t.rade, gave im 
mpulse to Canadian enterprise; a recruit of missionaries liad arrived from 
ifrmce; and Claude Dablon and Janies Marquette repaired (,o Ihci ( lhl|)p('wji,s 
at the Sault. to establish the mission of St. Mary. It is the oldest .sel.Mt*- 
SdgS™ withm the present limite of tlui commonweal I, h of 

®'^<5ceecliiig years, the illustrious triumvirate, .Mlouez, Diiblon, 
^cl Marquette, were employed in confirming the induence of FniiuK^ in the 
^ extend from Green Bay to the head of bake Superior. 'Pho 
Mississippi, of which the tak^s of l,he imliws had 
pubhshed toe magmficeiice, sprung from Marquello himw-lf. 1 Ic bad r«>solv(>d 
on attempting it in the autumn of 1660. 

“'tendaut of |he .-..ilonv, lo 

as his agenl in the West, to pn.pos,« a egress of 
toenations at St. Mary s. The invitation rcachoil tho tril«\s of Lake Smu'rior 

;} 

where 3SiSS“habitatas‘“eSid/»m>’ bS^S™"' 

weerrd at the f* of a Ma,y "ST- 


mu^tTotTo ^ . 

M eaily as 1519, and Soto twenty yem }atw Tlw f '’F''*' {.'b’cr. I’im'dii, prolialily 

were, however, the first to bring tho TertTo EtS 
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bled the envoys of the wild republicaiLs of the wilderness, ami brilliauUy clad 
officers from the veteran arnii(!a of Franco. It was formally announced to 
the natives, pthored, m? they were, from the head-springs of the St. Law- 
rence, the Mississippi, and the Red river, that they were placed under the 
protection of the French king. 

In the same year Marquette gathered the wandering remains of one 
branch of the Huron nation round a chapel at Point St. Ignace, on the conti- 
nciit north of the penin.sula of Michigan, and the estaWishmont was long 
mainta'med as tlie key to the West and the convenient rendezvous of the 
remote Algonquins. Here, also, Marquette once, more gained a place among 
the founders of Michigan, The countries south of the village founded by 
Marquette were exiilored by Alloucz and Dablon, who bore tlie cross through 
eastern Wisconsin and the north of Illinois, visiting the Mascoutins and the 
Kickapoos on the, Milwaukee, and the Miamis at the head of Lake Michigan, 
The young niciii of the latter trilx! were intent on an excursion against the 
Sioux, and they prayed to the missionaries to give them the victory. After 
linishing the circuit, Alloucz, fearless of diuiger, extended his rambles to the 
cabins of tlui Foxes on the river which bears their name. 

Tlie Inng-exiiectod di,scovery of the Mississippi was at hand, to be accom- 
plished by .loliet, of Qucliec, of whom there is no record, but of this one 
ex<!ursion, that gives him immortality, and by Marquette, who, after years 
of pious assiduity to the poor wreclm of Hurons, whom he planted, near 
nlunidant fisheries, on the cold extremity of Michigan, entered, witli equal 
huniilit/y, upon a career which exposed his life to perpetual danger, and, by 
its results, alTocted the destiny of nations. 

In 1()73, on the lOth day of June, the mock, single-hearted, unpretending, 
illustrious Marquette, wiih Joliet for his associate, five Frendunen as hia com- 
panions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifted their two canoes on their backs 
and walked across the narrow porta^p tluit divides the Fox river from the 
Wisconsin. They roach the watershed; already they stand by the Wisconsin. 
“The guides rotlirned,” says the gentle Marquette,”* “leavhig us alone, in 
this unknown land, in tho'hauds of Providence/’ France and Christianity 
stood ill the valley of tho Miasis.sippi. Embarking on the broad Wisconsin, 
the discovi'rers, as they sailed west, wcait solitarily down the stream, between 
alternalo prairies and hillsides, beholding neither man nor the wonted beasts 
of the forest ; no sound broke the appalling rilence but the ripple of their canoes 
and tho lowing of (bo buffalo. In seven days “they entered happily the 
Clreat Iliviu’, with a joy that could not bo expressed” ; and the two birch-bark 
canoes floated down tho calm magnificence of the ocean stream, over the 
lu'oad, clear sand-bars, tho resort of innumerable w'atcr-fowl, between the 
wide plains of Illinois and Iowa. 

About sixty leagues below tho inoutli of the Wisconsin, the western bank 
of tho Mis.sissippi bore on ite sands the trail of Men ; a little footpath was dis- 
eenicil leading into a beautiful prairie; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet andMar- 
ciuelite resolved alone to bi’.avc a meeting with the savages. After walking 
six miles they beheld a village on the banks of a river, and tw^o others on a 
slope, at a distance of a mile and a half from the first. The river was the 
Mou-iu-gou-o-na, or Moingona, of which wc have corrupted the name mto 
Dos Moines. Marquette luid Joliet were the first white men who trod tiie sou 
of Iowa.. Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The 
Indians hoar; four old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 
pipe brilliant with many-coloured plumes. "We are Illinois, said they 
that is, when translated, "We are men” — ^and they offered, the calumet. 
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At the great council Marquette published to them the one true God, their 
Creator. He spoke also of the great captains of the Fnmch, the governor of 
Canada, who had chastised the Five Nations and cominaiidnd peace; and he 
questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed its 
banks. For the messengers, who announced the subjection of the. Iroquois, a 
magnificent festival was prepared of hominy and fish and the, e.hoicest 
viands from the prairies. After six days’ delay, and invitations i,o new 
visits, the chieftain of the tribe, with hundreds of warriors, attended the 
strangera to their canoes; and, selecting a peace-pipe einlxillislual with t,he 
bead and neck of brilliant birds, and all feathcre(l over with idumage. of 
various hues, they hung round Marquette the mysterious arbiter of pc'jiee and 
war, the sacred calumet, a safeguard among the nations. 

The little group proceeded onwards. “I did not fear death,” sayvs Msir- 
quette;™ “I should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for 
the glory of God." They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the 
appearance of monsters; they heard at a nistance the noise of the wators of 
the Missouri, known to them by its Algonquin name ()f Pekitanoiii ; and 
when they came to the most beautiful confluence of rivej*,s in tlie world — 
where the swifter Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the txdnier MiiSsi-ssipjii, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea— the good Mauiufd le ri'solved in his 
heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to i(s 
source; to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a westerly 
flowing stream, to publish the gospel to all the people of this Nmv Worhl. 

In a little less than forty leagues the canoes Iloatcnl past the Ohio, wliieh 
was then, and long afterwards, called the Wabash. Its l)ank,s were; t('mml,(i(l 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawiees, who quailed uiidcu’ tlie incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. The thick canes begin to ap[)('ar so ((](«(> and strong 
that the buffalo could not break through them: the in-siads Ix'c.oua^ intoler- 
able; as a shelter against the suns of July, the sails are folded into an awning. 
The prairies vanish; and forests of whitewood, adniivahk' for their vast ness 
and height, crowd even to the sldrts of the pebbly slioro. It is also olwerved 
that, in the land of the Chickasaws, the Indians have guns. 

_ Ne^ the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on tlie we, stern bank of the 
Mississippi, stood the village of Mitchigamca, hi a region tlia,l, hatl not. been 
visited by Europeans since the days of De Soto. “Now,” i,lif)uglit M.ar- 
quette, "we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin." Armed wit,h l)ows ami 
arrows, with clubs, axes, and bucklcra, amidst contimuil wli(io))s, l.he uat.ives, 
bent on war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow t.ives; 
but at the sight of the mysterious iioacti-piiw hchl aloft, throwing tlieir l)ows 
and quivers into the canoes as a token of tliey prepared a lio,Mpil:il»l(> 


The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, e,s('()rle(l the 
or ten leagues,, to the village of Akansen, the limit of 
tpF voyage, "acy had left tlio region of the Algon(|iiins, ami, in l,he midst 
of the Sioux and Chickasawsj^could speak only by an iiibu’prcU'r. 'I'lie wiailth 
olnnf consisted m buffalo sldns; their weapons were, axes of stet‘l -~a 
Cf) Thus had our tmvoll.u-s ,l(-,seeml(xl 

wintert that have almost, no 

winter but rams, beyond the bound of the Huron and AlgoiKiniii languaites 

to the vicinity of the gulf of Mexico, and to tribes of In ii i s Im h ad 
obtamedEuropean arms by traffic ivith Spaniards or with ViS. 

beci^cSfnTh^Ub?FS“f Wstcrio,s of the Catholic fai(,h; having 
certain that the Father of rivers went not to the ocean east of Iriorida, 
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nor yet to the gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet loft Akansea (July 17th 
1673), and ascended the Mississippi. ’ 

At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Illinois 
and discovered a country without its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful 
prairies covered with Imffaloos and stn^, for the loveliness of its livulets and 
the prodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and of a species of parrots 
and wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated 
Marquette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, with their 
young men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Micliigan, and 
before the end of September all were safe in Green Bay, 

Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert; the unaspiring Marquette 
remained to pniach the gospri to the Miamis, who dwelt in the north of 
Illinois, round Chicago. Two years afterwards, sailing from Chicago to Mack- 
inac, h(! entcired a little river in Micliigan. Erecting an altar, he said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic church, then begged the men who conducted 
his canoe to leave, him alone for a half hour. At the end of the half hour 
they went to seek him, and he was no more. The good missionary, discoverer 
of a world, had fallen asleep (May ISth, 1675) on the margin of the stream 
that boars his name. Near its mouth the canoemcn dug his grave in the 
sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake Midngan, would 
involui his name. 

At the death of Marquette, there dwelt at the outlet of Lake Ontario 
Robert Cavalier do la Salle, Of a good family, he had renounced his inher- 
itance by entering the seminary of the Jesuits. After profiting by the disoi- 
plino of their scliools, and obtaining their praise for purity and diligence, 
he had taken his diaoharge from the fraternity, and about die year 1667 
embarked for fame ^ and fortune in Now Franco. Established at first as a 
fur-trader, at La Chine, and oncournged by Talon and Courcelles, he explored 
Lake Ontario, .and ascended to Lake Erie; and when die Fb:ench governor, 
some years after occupying the banks of the Sorel, began to fortify die outlet 
of Lake Ontario, La Salle, repairing to France in 1676, and aided by Fron- 
tenue, obtained the rank of nobility, and the grant of Fort Frontenac, now 
die village of Kingston, on condition of maintaining the fortress. The grant 
Wiis, in fact, a (ionccssion of a largo domain and the exclusive trafiic with 
the Five Nations. 

Joliet, as ho do.scondod from the upper lakes, had passed by the bastions 
of h'ort Frontenac — ^liad .spread the nows of the brilliant career of discoveries 
opened in the West. In the solitudes of Upper Canada the secluded adven- 
turer had inflamed his imagination by reading the voyages of Columbus, 
and the history of the rambles of De Soto ; and the Iroquois had, moreover, 
(iescribed the course of the Ohio. Thus the young enthusiast framed plans 
of colonisation in the southwest, and of commerce between Europe and the 
Mississippi. Once more he repaired to Prance, and from the policy of Colbert 
and the special favour of Seignelay, Colbert’s son, he obtained, with the 
monopoly of the traffie in buffalo skins, a commission for perfecting the dis- 
covery of i'he Groat River, With Tonti, an Italian veteran, as his lieutenant, 
and a recruit of mechanics and mai'inei’s, La Salle, in the autumn of 1678, 
returned to Fort Frontenac. Before winter, “a wooden canoe” of ten tons, 
the first that ever sailed into Niagara River, bore a part of his wmpany to 
the vicinity of the falls; at Niagara, a trading-house was established; in the 
mouth of Tonawanta creek, the work of shipbuilding began; Tonti and the 
Fi’anciscan Hennepin, venturing among the Senecas, established relations 
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of amity— while La Salle himself, skilled in the luditiu lUiilocf s, wjus now urgiuK 
forward the shipbuilders, now gathering furs at his niaga'/itx^, now gassing iit 
the mighty cataract, now sending forward a detachment into llio country 
of the Illinois to prepare the way for his reception. 

Under the auspices of La Salic, Europeans first pitched a lent at Niagara; 
it was he who, in 1679, amidst the salvo from his little artillery, and the chanl.- 
ing of the Te Deum, and the astonished gaze of the Honocns, first Iaunciu'.d 
a wooden vessel, a bark of sixty tons, on the upper Niagara riv<n-, and, 
in the Griff" r..- iv.. ....n . 

Missisdppi, 

Lak( 

the H vx uxxu xxx^ujuuuxv x^wuxvrxVf l IL W,[l | |ifi 

banks; gave a name to Lake St. Glair (August 17th) from the day on which 
he traversed its shallow waters; and, after planting a trading-house at Mack- 
inaw (August 27th), cast anchor in Green Bay. Here, having (Ie.s()atcii(>(l 
his brig to Niagara river with the richest cargo of furs, he lilmsi'lf, with his 
company in scattered groups, repaired in bark (vino(\s to I lie licnd of Tinkc 
Michigan; and at the mouth of the St. Joseph’s, in that peninsula wIi<m'(> 
Allouez had already gathered a village of Miamis, awail.ing the rel.uru of 
the Griffln, he coustructed the trading-house, with pali,sades, known ns 
the Foit of tho MiEixiis. 13ut of his vojssi'I, on whit^h lii*s loiiuiu's so ouicli 
depended, no tidings came. Weaiy of delay, lie resolved lo |)(!iie|.nitf 
Illmois; and (December 3rd), leaving ten men to guard I he, l-’orl, of the 
Miarais, La Salle himself, with Hennepin and two other l'’ranc.)seiuis, with 
ibuti and about thirty followers, ascended the St. Joseph’s and enleird the 
Jvankakeo. Before the end of Docetnber tho little company had reach(*d 
the site of an Indian village on tho Illinois, probably not far from Ollawa, 
m La Salle county. 

The spirit and prudence of La S.allc, who was tho life of llie enlerinise. 
won the friend, ship of the natives. But clouds lowered over liis iiath; Ilie. 
unpn, It seeined certain, was wreckoil, tlnus delaying his discttvorics a,s well 
n.s impairing Ins fortunes. Fear and discontont iiorvaded iJui comiianv; 
and when La vSa le nlannwl fuid limmu in .... n... i i. . ’ 


ouiuc Bsvui iro DO a rci 
lort^Creveoomr in the Notherlandsl. 

apiieiired. Depi'iidi'iit on liim- 
bdf, fifteen hundred niilos Irom the nearest French setlleiiionl. iniijoverishcd 

tiuu nations, he mspircd Ins men with resolution to .saw trees iulo nl’imk <tml 
a ba*; ha tepalchd Louia Hm,.,., in ij “I,, u Mk 

o,.ri fi,»« he foimed conjectures rospoclhig the 'I'emicssee rii-ere 

without food, except SppliSiom thfffuS’^^Tff 

journey no record exists.^ Wiouglita on that long 
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During tlie absonco of La Salle, Louis Hennepin, bearing the calumet 
and accompanied by Du (lay and Michael d’Accault [also called Akko] 
aa parsnion, followed the Illinois to its jmiction with the Mississippi; and 
invoking the guidance, of St. Anthony of Padua, nscauided the mighty stream 
far beyoiul the mouth of the Wisconsin— as he falsely held forth, far enough 
to discover its sourc(i.‘ The groat falls in the river, which he describes with 
rea.sonabl<i accuracy, were named (February, 1680) from the chosen patron 
of the expedition. After a summer’s ramblefs, diversified by a short captivity 
among the Sioux, he and his companions returned, by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox river.s, to the Ifreneh luission at Green Bay. 

In Illinois Tonti wa.s le,ss fortunate. The quick perception of La Salle 
had .selected, us the fit centra of his colony. Rock Fort, near a village of the 
Illinois. 'J’hi.s rock Tonti wa.s to fortify, and during the attempt men at 
GrfSvecmur diverted. He, sides, the enemies of La Salle had instigated the 
Iroquois to hostility, and in September a large party of them, descending the 
river, threatens I ruin to his enterpri.se. After a parley, Tonti and the few 
men that roiuain(«l with him, excepting the aged Fi-anciscan Gabriel de la 
Ribourdo, Hod to Lake Michigan, where they found shelter with the Pot- 
tawottomios. 

Wlitm, therefore, TjIi Salle returned to Illinois, with large supplies of men 
and stores for rigging a brigantine, he found the post in Illinois deserted, 
Ihuice came the delay of another year, which was occupied in finding Tonti 
and his men and perfecting a capaeious barge. At last (Febimary 6tli, 
1682) La Salle and Ills oonipany descendeil the Mississippi to the sea. His 
sagacious eye discerned the magnificent resources of the country. As he 
fioateil down its flood; as he framed n cabin on the first Chickasaw bluff; 
a.s he raiseil the cross by the Arkansas; as he planted the aims of Prance 
near the gulf of Mexico (April 9th), he anticipated the future affluence of 
einigrautiS, and lioard in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multi- 
tude that wore coining to take possession of the valley. _ Meantime, he claimed 
the territory for France, and gave it the name of Louisiana. The year of the 
descent has been unnecessarily made a question; its accomplishment was 
known in Paris before the end of 1682. 

]ja Salle, remaining in the West till his exclusive privilege had expired, 
returned to (iueboc (May 12th, 1683), to embark for France. In the early 
moiilhs of 1(584 the preparations for colonising Louisiana were perfected, 
and (July 24th) the fleet loft liochollo. _ Four vessels were destined for the 
Missis.sippi, bearing two hundred and eighty^ pereons, to take possession of 
tlie valley. Of those, one hundred were soldiers — an ill omen, for successful 
colonists always defend tliciiisolves; about thirty wotg volunteers, two of 
whom were nephews to La Salle ; of ecclesiastics, there were three Franciscans 
and three of St, Sulpice, one of them being brother to La Salle; there were, 
moreover, mechanics of various slcill; and the presence of young women 
proved the dc.sign of permanent colonisation. But the mechanics were poor 
workmen, ill vorsed in their art; the soldiers, though they had for tlwir com- 
mander Joutel,® a man of courage and truth,^ and afterwards the histomn 
of the grand enterprise, wore themselves spiritless vagabonds, without dis- 
cipline and without experience ; the volunteers were restless with indefinite 
expectations ; and, worst of all, the naval commander, Beaujeu, was deficient 

Thore has been {;cneral agreement among historians since the day of Spa^s “ that 
Father Ileimopin « in his claim to have discovered the upper Miwissippi stole his dato from 
1.0 Olercq.r He has been branded as a dovmright liar by Grayier, p Bancroft , a Parkmaa,* 
and others, though Shea r has indicated some point in his possible exculpation,] 
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in iudginent. The voyage begins amidat variances between La 8tille and the 
nalKmmander. In every instance on the record tho judginont of La 

Domingo, La Salle, delayed and cruelly thwarted by Beauieu, 
saw already the shadow of his coming misfortunes. On the 10th day ol Jan- 
uary 1685^ they must have been near the mouth of the Missiasippi ; but La 
Salle thought not, and the fleet sailed by. Presently he perceived liis error 
and desired to return, but Beaujeu refused ; and thus they sailed to the west, 
and still to , the west, till they reached the bay ot Matagorda. Weary ui 
diffBiBiices with B6£iuj6u — bclisving the sti'GUius tlitit hiUi thoir outlet iu tlio 
bay might be either branches from the Mississippi, or lead to its vicinity-- La 
Salle resolved to disembark. Whilst he was busy in providing for the .safety 



the fleet to save at least some present supplies. But with night (iaiiie a 
gale of wind, and the vessel was dashed utterly to pieces. I'lie store, s, pro- 
vided with the munificence that marked the plans of Louis XIV, lay sciat tered 
on the sea; little could be saved. To aggravate despair, the savage.s came 
down to pilfer, and murdered two of the volunteers. 

Terror pervaded the group of coloniste; the evils of the wreck and the gale 
were charged to La Salle— as if he ought to have deepened (he (ihannel and 
controlled the winds; men deserted and returned to the fleet. La Salle, 
who by the powerful activity of his will controlled the fiHible and irritable 
persons that surrounded him, was yet, iu his struggle agaiii.st adversity, 
maroanimously tranquil. The fleet sets sail, and thoro rornaiii on the heacjh 
of Matagorda a desponding company of about two hundred and tlihiy, huddled 
together in a fort constructed of the fragments of their shipwreekt'd vessel, 
having no reliance but in the constancy and clastic g(miu.H of Lit 8alle. As<i('.nd- 
ing the small stream at the west of the bay, iu tho vain hope, of finding (lie 
Mississippi, La Salle selected a .site on tho open ground for tho e,s(.abli.shmont 
of a fortified post. The spot he named St. Louis. 

This is the settlement which made Texas a part of Louisiana. In its sad 
condition, it had yet saved from the wreck a good .su]q)l.v of arin.s, and bars 
of iron for the forge. Even now this colony po,8SC.s.si)d, "from tho bounty of 
Louis XIV, more than was contributed by all the English monarch, s togo’lhor 
for the twelve English colonies on the_ Atlantic. Its numbor still oxcoodod 
that of the colony of Smith in Virginia, or of those who ombarkod iu tho 
Mayflower. France took possession of Texas; her arms wore carved on it.s 
stately forest trees; and by no treaty or public document, oxcopl. the gen- 
eral cessions of Louisiana, did she ever after relinquish, tho right to (Jio jivov- 
mce as_ colonised under her banners, and made still more surely a part of 
her territory because the colony found there its grave. 

La Salle proposed to seek the Mississippi in caiiocs; and after an ali.si>iice 
of about four moiiths, aud the loss of twcfvo or thirteen luen, he retiurned iu 
rags, having failed to find “tho fatal river/' and yot renewing liopo liy his 
presence. In Apnl, 1686, he plunged into tho wilderness, wilJi l.wenty 
companions, lured towar^ New Mexico by the brilliant fiction.s of tho rich 
mines of Sainte Barbe, the El Dorado of northern Mexico. ()n his return 
he heard of the wreck of the little bark which had romainod witli tho (iolony ; 
ne neard it unmoved. Heaven and man seemed hi.s onoinio.s; and, with the 


was 
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giant energy of an indomitable will, having lost his hopes of fortune, hia 
hopes of fame— with his colony diminislicd to about forty, among whom 
discontent had given birth to plans of crime— with no Europeans nearer 
than the river Panuco, no Fronch nearer than Illinois— he resolved to travel 
on foot to hia coimtrymon at the north, and return from Canada to renew 
his coloiry in Texas. 

Leaving twenty men at Fort St. Louis (January 12th, 1687), La Salle, with 
sixteen men, departed for Canada. Lading their baggage on the wild horses 
from the Conis, which found their pastm*e everywhere in the prairies; in shoes 
made of green buffalo hides; for want of other paths, following the track of 
the buffalo, and u.sing skin.s as the only shelter against rain; winning favour 
with the savages by the confiding courage of their leader— they ascended the 
streams towards the first ridge of highlands, walking through beautiful plains 
and groves, among deer and buffaloes, till they had passed the basin of the 
Colorado, and in the upland countrw had reached a branch of Trinity river. 
In the little company of wanderers there were two men, Duhaut and L'Arche- 
v6quo, who had embarked their capital in the enterprise. Of these, Didiaut 
liacl long shown a spirit of mutiny : the base malignity of disappointed ava- 
rice, maddened by suffering and impatient of control, awakened the fiercest 
passions of ungovernable hatred. Inviting Moronget to take diarge of the 
fruits of a buffalo hunt, they quari-clled with him, and murdered him. Won- 
dering at the delay of his ncifiiew’s mtura. La Salle, on the 20th of March, 
went to seek him. At the brink of the river ho observed eagles hovering as 
if over carrion, and ho fired an alarm gun. Warned by the sound, Duhaut 
and L’Archovfique oimsed tho river; the former skulked in the prairie grass; 
of the latter I^a Salle asked, “Where is my nephew?” At the moment of 
the answer Duhaut fired, and, without uttering a word, La Salle fell dead. 
“ You ar(i down now, grand Ixishaw ! you are down now I” shouted one of the 
conspirators as they despoiled his remains, which were left on the prahie, 
naked and without burial, to bo devoured by wild beasts. 

Such was tho end of this daring adventurer. For force of will and vast 
conceptions; for various knowled;^ and quick adaptation of his genius to 
untried circumstances; for a sublime magnanimity that resigned itself to 
tho will of Heaven, and yet triumphed over affliction by energy of purpose 
anti unfaltering hope- ho had no superior among his countrymen. He had 
won tho affection of tlio governor of Canada, the esteem of (Colbert, the 
confidence of Seignelay, tho favour of Louis XI V. After beginning the 
colonisation of lIpjKU’ Canada, he perfected the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi from tho falls of St. Anthony to its mouth ; and he will be remembered 
through all time as the father of colonisation in the great central valley of 
the West. 

But avarice and passion wore not calmed by the blood of La Salle, Duhaut 
and another of the conspirators, grasping at an unequal share in the spoils, 
wore themselves murdered, while their reckless associates joined a band of 
savages. Joutcl, with the brother and surviving nephew of La Salle, and 
others, in all but seven, obtained a guide for the Arkansas; and fording 
rivulets, crossing ravines, by rafts or boats of buffalo hides making a ferry 
over rivers, not mooting the cheering custom of the calumet till they reached 
tho country above the Red river, leaving an esteemed companion in a wilder- 
ness grave on which the piety of an Indian matron heaped offerings of maize 
at last, as the survivors came upon a branch of the Mississippi (July 24:th, 
1687), they beheld on an island a large cross. Never did Christian gaze on 
that emblem with heartier joy. Near it stood a log hut, tenanted by two 
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Frenchmen. Tonti had descended the river, and, full of grief id not (imling 
La Salle, had established a post near the Arkansas.? 

Parlunan^'' says of La Salle: “To a sound judgment mid a peiietniting 
sagacity, he joined a boundless enterprise and an adamantine constancy of 
purpose. But his nature was stem and austere; he wa,s prone to rule by 
fear rather than by love; he took coimsel of no man, and chilled all who 
approached him by his cold reserve.” [With Bnncroft’.s anil lhirknian'.s admi- 
ration for La Salle, Dr. J. G. Shea« cannot agree. Ho .say.s: “Lii Siillo ]ia,s 
been exalted into a hero on the very slightest laudation of* personal tunilitiea 
or great deeds unaccomplished.” Shea accuses him of utter incapacity.] 


RESETTLEMENT OF LOUISIANA 


Very shortly after the Peace of Byswick the French renewed their atleni|,il.s, 
interrupted and postponed by the late war, to plant a colony at the uiimth 
of the Mississippi, to which they were the more invited by the growing pros- 
perity of their settlements on the west end of Suuto Hoiuingo. Tiie tlanadian 
D'Iberville, lately distinguished by his. exploits on the shores of lludsoii 
Bay and Newfoundland, and by the capture of Pemaipiid, was .seleeted us the 
leader of the new colony. He was bom at Quebec. Kauvolle and Uieiiville, 
two of his brothers, were joined with him in this outeiprise : ami witli two 
huimred colonists, mostly disbanded Canadian Hoklier.s, two frigiiti'S, ami two 
tenders, he sailed to find and plant the mouth of the Mi»sissi]>iyi, wlueli nt^ver 
yet had been entered from the sea. 

Having touched and recruited at Santo Domingo, D'lborvillc proccc.diul 



daimed the whole circuit of the gulf of Mexico, joalmi.s of the dissigns of I ho 
french, had hastened to occupy tliis, the best harbiair oa llio gulf; and (ho 
barrier thus estajaliahed ultimately dctcrmineil the dividing lino, bolwoi'ii 
1' lorida and Louisiana. 

These explorers presently entered (February 27tli, lfi<)'.)) an olwcuro millol, 

ascended as high as Rod rivor, onemm- 
]!h v P“'<^ies of Indians, from one of which they rocoivod 'I’miirs 

assSed them ‘'U'Wunsl.anco. wliioli 

lowr MiSSiinfV m Am the dn,)wnod lands of Iho 

ihnfJ^rTf u U ^ seemed to invite setUciuont, the lla(, and .^aiidy 

f I present .state of Mi.ssi.'^sipDi a f,,,- 
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D'lborvillo returned towiirds the end of the year with two vessels and 
sixty Ciiniidians. Detorminr-d to ho Ijeforelmnd with the English in occupy- 
ing the river, lie uudoilook ii now oxinidition to find a. proper place for a 
settloinont. He wiie joined hy the ajsed T.mti, the old associate of La Salle, 
who had desciiuded from (he Illinois with seven companions. D'Iberville 
and Tonli ascended together a distance of some tliree or four hundred miles- 
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the duchess oi Poul,eliartram. But the fceblo and starving state of the 
colony caused tliiise posts to be soon abandoned. 

When D’Iberville eame the I, bird time from France, in 1702, with provi- 
sions atifl soldiers, the inconvenimice of Biloxi had become manifest. Most 
of the s((ttlers were removed to Mobile, near tho head of the bay of that 
name; and this first European settleinoiit within the limits of the present 
state of Alaliaiiia now became, and remained for twenty years, the head- 
((uarters of the colony. 

'riie soil of all this region wins almost as barren as that about Biloxi. The 
elimate was unsuited to Eurniioan grams. As it seemed almost useless to 
attenipf; e,ultivation, the e.olonista employed themselves in trade with the 
Indians, in fishing or hunling, or in a futile search for pearls and mines. 
Though reiii'uits repeatedly arrived, the whole number of colonists, at any 
one time diiritii' (he next Uiu yiau-s, never e.xceedod two hundred; and it was 
only by provisions sent from, li’nvnce and Santo Domingo that these few 
were kept from starving. 

While a foothold at the southwest was thus sought and feebly gained by 
the French, they curtailiHl nothing of their pretensions at the east and north. 
Villobon, sllll slidloned at the mouth of the St. John, gave notice in 1698 to 
the authorities of fthussaohusotts, iimnodiatoly after the Peace of Ryswick, 
that he clainuHl tlic whole coast, with an exclusive right of fishing, as far as 
Pcniiupiid. 

The mission among tho Ponob.scots was still kept up. Tire Norridgewocks, 
or Cauahas, as the ]'’ronch culled them, built a church at their principal village 
on (he upper Kennebec, aiul received as a resident missionary the Jesuit 
Sebastian llasles, an able and accomplislied priest, who kept that ti-ibe, for 


the next quarter of a century, warmly attached to the French. In the Treaty 
Ryswick tla,! English hail nuwlo no provision for their allies, the Five 


of 

Nations. In making arrangements with the governor of Canada for exchange 
of pi-isoners, Bellamout had ondoavoui'cd to obtain an acknowledgment of 
lOnglish supremacy over those tribas, tmd the oraploymont of Engliwi agency 
in negotiating a peace. But CalliSres, who became governor-general after 
Frontenac’s iloath, sent messengers of his own to the Iroquois villages, 
with the alternative of peace or an oxtorminating war, against which the 
l'higli,sli could now afford thorn no assistance. Their jealousy was also excited 
by ii claim of Bellamout to build forts in their territory ; and they were pres- 
ently inducod to send cominissionor.s to Montreal, where a grand assembly of 
all tho French allies was collected, and, with many formalities, a lasting 
treaty was at length concluded in August, 1701. But of the Frenehmen 
prisoners among the Iroquois, quite a number refused to return to the restraints 
of civilised life. , . . 

Free passage to the West thus secured, a hundred settlers, with a mis- 
sionary leader, were sent to take possession of the beautiful strmt between 
Lake.s Erie and St. Clair. A fort was built; several Indian, villages found 
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protection in its neiglibourhoocl; and Detroit soon bccuiiu* the hivourite 
settlement of western Canada. About the missionary stations til, Kaskaskia 
and Cabokia, on the east bank of the Mississipi)i, bctweon tlio mouths of the 
Ohio and the Illinois, villages presently grew up j and if the zeal of llio mis- 
sionaries cooled by degrees, and the idea of a Jesuit tlieocracy gnulually faded 
away, that of a great French American empire began gnuiuully to siiring ui) 
in its place. 

These ten-itorial pretentions of the French occasioned no little alarm and 
anxiety in Massachusetts and New York. Eliot had left no s\u'-(*.essors in 
New England, where the missionary spirit was pretty much extinct. An 
attempt, indeed, had been made in New York to supply the religiou.s wants 
of the Mohawks, and so to prevent their alliiiuco with th(3 Ertaicli, by tlm 
appointment of Dellins, of the Reformed Dutch cluirch, as a missionary for 
that tribe. “But his proselytes,” says Charlevoix, “wiau! very few, aiul he 
did not seem very anxious to augment them.” “Tins, iiidoiid,” he adds, “ was 
not the first essay of the sort, which ought to convince Messnams th{^ Uefoi-incd 
that their sect lacks that fecundity, that constant and laliorioiis ze.al for 
the salvation of unbelievers, the most obvious and distinguislilng mark ctf 
the true church of Christ. It is in vain they oppose to this so many calumuies 
invented by themselves, to obscure the apostbslnp of our missiouarli's, ^Yi Ih- 
out wiaWng to apologise for individual failings, of wliich, doubt, l(!.ss, then* 
have been mstances, one must, however, be wilfully blind not to si>(» that the 
far greater number lead a life tnily apostolic, and that tlioy have t'.sl,ablish(!d’ 
dmrchea very numerous and ferventi-a tiling of which iio seed, not f)f the 
Roman communion can boast,” Abhorrence of these Catholic missionaries 
wte sufficiently evinced by acts passed in Ma8sachusi!tt,s and New York 
wffich remained in force down to the period of the Revolution, and muku' 
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imprisonment, or death if an escape were attempted. Any person who should 
Wmgly receive, harbour, conceal, md, succour, or rolim-e" any .such 

forfating £200, was to be three thne.s ,se|i in Ui<> pillory 
and obbged to give securities for good behaviour 

of Loulsiwia. which at; Ukj (>iid of 

twelve years nmbered harefiy three hundred inhabitants, tl.e wl.ol.‘ p •< v 
with a monopoly of trade, had been granted, in 1712, ..ending ui,; 'llu,! '1 a r’ 

French merchant, who llattered himsc'lf with 
profits to be dermd from the discovery of mines and the ( .,, , ng a t) d 
with Mexico. Crozat contracted, on liis part, to ,se u w > -v i ar u , « 1 m 
from France with goods and iminigrants! Tic was to Ih' 

oTthat toST thff ‘notwithstanding liai monoi«i y 

traversed the wilds nf Tf>Ya« an/i f « With Mexico, llis agents 

lower Rio Grande - but they wre soLtlomonb on the 

The intercourse by sea aliowod doriTfo^+i ^ tin. interior. 

uxse oy sea, allowed durmg the war, was prohibited after the 
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pdiicc; ivnil a vosaol wliiclv Crozat dospatchod to Vm Cruz was obliged to 
return without starting luu' cargo. As yet, Spain had relaxed little or noth- 
ing of her jealous colonial [lolicy. 

After live yioirs of large outlay and small returns, Crozat was glad to 
resign his patent. Other siieculators, still more sanguine, were found to fill 
his place. The. exclusive, commerce of Iiouisiona for twenty-five years, with 
extomsivc powers of government and a monopoly of the Canadian fur-trade, 
was bestowed on the Coinpjuiy of tlie West, otherwise called the Mississippi 
Company, known ^)rescntly. also, as tlic Company of the Indies, and notorious 
for the stack-jobbing and bubble hopes of [wofit to which it gave rise.* At 
the dat(! of this transfer the colony coiitauiod, soldiers included, about seven 
hundred pooide. The Mississippi Company i undertook to introduce six thou- 
sand whites, and half a.s many 'negroes; and their comiectiou with Law’s 
lloyal Bank, ami tlui great rise in iho prict^ of shares, of which new ones were 
constantly civatecl, gave them, for a time, unlimited command of funds. 
Private imlividuuls, to whom grants of land were mode, also sent out colonists 
on their own account. Law roctavcil twelve miles square on the Arkansas, 
which he undertook to s(!ttle with fifteen hundred Germans. 


Bienville, roappoiujx'd goyenior, intending to found a town on the river 
in 1718, set a [larty of convicts to clear up a swamp, the .site of the present 
city of^ Now Orleans. At the end of three yearn, when Charlevoix d saw it, 
the rising city could boast a large woodem warehouse, a shed for a church, 
two or thuio ordinary houses, and a quantity of huts crowded together with- 
out much order. The prosi)ect did not seem very eucom-aging; yet, in “this 
savage and desert [ihuio, as yet alinoafc entirely covered with canes and trees,” 
that hop(!ful and intelligent Jesuit could sec “what was one day to become— 
perhaps, too, at no distant day— an opulent city, the metropolis of a great and 
rich colony.” Hionville, (xpuilly hopeful, presently removed tliither the seat 
of govornmeut. 

During the rui)turn hetwenm Franco and Spain, occasioned by the intrigues 
of Alberoni, Pon.sacohi twitio fell into the hands of the French, but after the 
peace, reverted again to its fomici* owuem. A new attempt to plant a settle- 
ment near Matagorda Bay was defeated by the hostility of the natives. The 
Si)aniar(ls, alaruuid at this encroaching spirit, now first established military 
l)ostH in ’rexa.s. The dlsastrotis failure of Law’s Royal Bank, and die great 
deiireciation in the eoiujiany’s stock, put a sudden period immigration. 
But alnaidy tluire wesre several tlioasmid inliabittuits in Louiaana, and the 
colony might be consiikuxid as firmly established. It still remained, however, 
deiiendent for [irovisions on Franco and Santo Domingo; and the hopes of 
profit, so (ionliilently indulged by the projectors, proved a total failure. Agri- 
culture in this now region was an expensive and uncertain adventure. ^ Annual 
floods iuunclatod the whole noighoburhood of the lower Mississippi, except 
only a narrow strip on the immediate river bank; and even that wm not 
entiiHily .safe unlcas [iroteotcd by a levee or raised dike. The unhealthi^s 
of the climate [ircwuited a serious obstacle to tlio progress of the colony. The 
unfitness of the colonists was another difficulty. Many of them were trms- 
ported convicts or vagabonds, collected from the public highway; but 
duise twovod HO unprofitable that tlwdr further importation was forbidden. 
The chief reliance tor agricultural ojierations was on the labour of slaves 
imported from Africa. Law’s German setdera on the Arkansas, finding then^ 
selves abnudonod, came down to New Oileana, received aUotinents on both 

[‘ For 0 hill aoMHint of tlio “Mississippi Bubble" see our history of Franco, Vol. XII, 
Chapter I.] 
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sides the river, some twenty miles above the city, ami settled there in coDtige 
farms, raising vegetables for the supply of the town and tlie soldiers. .I lius 
began the .settlement of that rich tract .still known ns the ‘German coast. 

Six hundred and fifty French troops and two humlrcd bwis.s wm-e main- 
tained in the province. The administration was intnisted to a commandaiU- 
general, two king’s lieutenants, a senior counsellor, thi'ee other counsellors, 
an attorney-general, and a clerk. These, with such^ directors of the coinpany 
as might be in the provhice, composed the superior council, of which the 
senior counsellor acted as president. This council, bo.siilos its executive func- 
tions, w'as the supreme tribunal in civil and criminal matters. Local tribunals 
were composed of a director or agent of the company, to whom wmv added 
two of the most notable inhabitants in civil and four m criininal cases. Jiico 
was the principal crop, the main resource for feeding the population.^ 


PARKMAN ON THE SITUATION OP PRANCE IN AMERICA; INDIAN UEDATIONS 

And now it remained for France to unite the two extremitip of her broad 
American domain, to extend forts and .settlements across the fertile solitjide.s 
between the valley of the St. Lawrence and the mouth iif the Missi.ssiiji.ti, 
and intrench hei'self among the forests which lie west of tlie Alh'ghaiiies, 
before the swelling tide of British colonisation could ovcrllow tho.se mountain 
bamers. At the middle of the eighteenth century her great project was 
fast advancing towards completion. The great lakes and streams, the thor- 
oughfares of the wilderness, were seized and guarded by a swics of i>osts 
distributed with admirable skill. A fort on the strait of Niagara commanded 
the great entrance to the whole interior country. Another at Didroit con- 
trolled the passage from Lake Eric to the north. Another at St. Mary’s 
debarred aU hostile access to Lake Superior. Another at Michilimackinac 
secured the mouth of Lake Michigan. A post at Green Bay, and one aj. St. 
Joseph, guarded the two routes to the Miasissippi, by way of the rivers Wis- 
consin and Illinois; while two posts on the Waba-sh, and one on the Maumee, 
made France the mistress of the great trading highway from L.ake Erie lo 
the Ohio. At Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and cLsewhcrc in the Illinois, little h’reneh 
settleinents had sprimg up; and as the canoe of the voyager descended the 
Mississippi, he saw, at rare intervals, along its swampy margin, a few .smsll 
stockade forts, half buried aniid the rcdund.ancy of forest vegetation, until, 
as he approached Natchez, the dwellmgs of the Itahilam of Louisiana began 
to ^pear. 

The forest posts of France were not exclusively of a military character. 
Adjacent to most of them, one would have found a little cluster of Giinadian 
ilwelhngs, whose tenants lived under the protection of the garrison, and obeyed 
the arbitrary will of the coramaudant; an authority which, however, was 
seldom exerted in a despotic spirit. In these detached iset;tlenienl,s liliere 
was no prumiple of increase. The character of the peoiilii and of the govern- 
ment which ruled them were alike unfavourable to it. Agricult.ure was 
neglects for the more congenial purauits of the fur trade, and the resliless, 
royiiig Canadians, scattered abroad on their wild vocation, allied thoniHolves 
to Indian women, and filled the woods with a mongrel race of buslirangers. 

Ilius tar secure in the West, France next easayod to gain hioUiold upon 
toe sources of the Ohio; and about the. year 1748 the sagacious Count de la 
uaussonmere proposed to bring over ten thousand peasants from liVauce, 
and plant them m the valley of that beautiful river and on the borders of 
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tlu', laloiH. Hill, wliila ill-, Quobjic, in fchii easUo of St. Louis, soldiers and states- 
iiuiii wore rovolvius sc, homos hlco Hus, the slowly moving power of England 
boro on with silent progros,s from the East. Already the British settleiWts 
wore creeping along the valley of the Mohawk, and ascending the eastern 
slopes of tho Alloglianios. hoiusts crashing to the axe, dark spires of smoke 
ascending from autumnal fires, were heralds of the advancing host; and while 
on one side of tho Alloghanie.s, Celeron do Bionvillo was burying plates of 
load engraved witli the arms of Franco, the ploughs and axes of Virginian 
woodsmen woro onforojiig a surer title on the other. Tho aclvei-se powera 
were drawing near. The hour of collision was at hand. 

Tho French colonists of Canada held, from tho beginning, a peculiar 
intimacy of relation witt the Indian tribes. With tho English colonists it 
was far otherwise, and tho difference', sprang from several causes. The fur- 
trade iva.s the life of Canada; agricultiu-o and comniorco wore the chief sources 
of weallJi to the British pro.inces. Tlie Romish zealots of Canada burned 
for tile convension of the heathen; tiieir heretic rivals were fired with no such 
ardour. And finally, while the ambition of Franco grasped at empii-e over 
the furtliiist iloserts of the West-, the steady industry of the English colonists 
wa.s (iontented to eultivate and improve a narrow strip of seaboard. Thus 
it Inippeiied l-hat I, he farunr of Masiachusetts and tho Virginian planter 
Avere eouversant wilh only a few bordering tribes, while the priests and cmis- 
•saries of Franee were roaming tlio prairies with the buffalo-hunting Pawnees, 
or lodging in tho winter eahins of tho Dakota; and swamis of savages, whose 
unc.oul.li names were strange to English cars, dcaoended yearly from tho north, 
(o bring their bea.voi* and otter skiiis to the morkot of Montreal. 

Tlie ])osltiou of Canada invitod intorcourso with the interior, and eminently 
favoured her Beliemes of commerce and policy. The river St. Lawi-ence 
and llie cliain of tho great lakes’ oiienod a vast extent of inland navigation; 
while their tributary streams, interlocking with tho branches of the Mississippi, 
afforded ready aoce.ss to tliat mighty river, and gave the restless voyager 
free range over half the conUnont. But those ailvantages were well-nigh 
neuti’alised. Nature o|ic.und tho way, but a watchful and terrible enemy 
guarded the portal. The forests south of Lako Ontario gave harbourage 
to the five tribes of the Iroquois, implacable foes of Canada. They waylaid 
hei- trading parties, roulial her soldicra, murdered her missionaries, and spread 
havoc ami woe tlirough all licr settlomonts. 

ll; was an evil hour for Canada when, on tho 2Sth of May, 1609,^ Samuel 
(le Ciiamplain, impelled by his own adventurous spirit, dejiarted from the 
liamlet of (iuebc.c, to follow a war-party of Algonquius against their hated 
enemy, the Iroquois. Ascoudiug tho Sorcl, and passing the rapids at Chain- 
lily, he cmliai'ked on tho lake which beam his name, and with two French 
atliMidmits steered soutliward, with his savage associates, towards the rocky 
|)romonl.ory of 'riennderoga. They moved with all tho precaution of Indian 
warfare, wlien at length, as night was closing in, they descried a band of 
the Iroquois in their largo canooa of elm bark approaching through the gloom. 

f Fisko 10 amnlwHtsos tho wovld-importanoo of tlio year 1000 as tlio year in which Spain’s 
power fell wilh tho priu'ti(!al confession of Dutch imlopendcnoo the banishment of » 
ion of liiift i.lirifticst inhaliitnutM, tlio Moore. IHsko notes alM tliat tho defeat in July, 1600, 
of tlio Moliawks liy Ohainplain at Ticondcroga made tlio Iroquois Memies of the French, 
mui nllics of tho Diil.ch and lutor of tho ICiiglisn ; ho calls this one of tJie greatest omfam and 
cardimil facts in tho history of tho New Worn}, llatl the IrimUois bera toe allies m toe ^noh, 
it would in all probability havo been liimis XIV, and not (paries II, ■ 

Now Amstordani from tho Dutch. Had too Iroquois not been too deadly^onemies of toe 
French, Louis XIV would almost certauily have taken New York from toe English. J 
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Wild yells from either side aiuiounced the miitiuil discovery, lioth i):i.rl,ies 
hastened to the shorn, and all night long the forest resounded with tludr 
discordant war-songs and fierce whoops of defiance. Day dawned, and th(? 
fight began. Bounding from tree to tree, the Iroquois i)res,s(!d forward to 
the attack; but when Champlain advanced from amongst th(^ Algonciuin.s, 
and stood full in sight before them, with his strange attire, his shinijig hreasl,- 
plate, and features unlike their own, when they saw the flash of hi.s ar(iue- 
buse and beheld two of their chiefs fall dead, they could not contain their 
terror, but fled for shelter into the depths of the wood. 'Phe Algonquins 
pursued, slaybg many in the flight, and the victory was ('.omplcte. 

Such was the first collision between the white men ami the Iimjuois, and 
Champlain flattered himself that the latter had learned for the future to nvsj.wM-.t 
the aims of France. He was fatally deceived. The Iroquois recovered from 
their terrors, W they never forgave the injury; and yi'.t it would he unjust 
to charge upon Champlain the origin of the desolating wars w'hiiih were soon 
to scourge the colony. The Indians of Canada, friends ami neighbours of 
the French, had long been harassed by inroads of the fierce confiulerales, 
and under any circumstances the Finnch must soon havis boeomi^ jiarlhts l.o 
the quarrel. 

Whatever may have been its origin, the war was fruitful of misiiry (.0 tla; 
youthful colony. The passes were b^.t by ambushed war partiiis. Tlie 
routes between Quebec and Montreal were watched with tiger-lme vigilance. 
Bloodthirsty warriors prowled about the outskirts of tiui sottleiiienls. Again 
and again the miserable people, driven within the palisades of (heir forts, 
looked forth upon wasted harvests and biasing roofs. The isliuul of Mont- 
real was swept with fire and steel. The fur trade was iiiternqdeil, mIikm! for 
months together all communication was cut off with Iho friendly l.rihijs of 
the West. Agriculture was checked; tlie fields lay fallow, and freqmml. fam- 
ine was the necessary result. The name of the. Iroquois beiiame a, by-word 
of horror through the colony, and to the suffering Canadians they scemeil 
troops of incarnate fiends. Revolting rites and monstrous snimrstitions 
were imputed to them; and, amongst the rest, it was (uirrenlJy bcimved (,hat, 
they cherished the custom of immolatmg young children, burning (.Uem with 
fire, and drinking the ashes mixed with water to iucreaso tluur bravery. 
Yet the wildest imaginations could scarcely exceed (,hc truth. At the attack 
of Montreal, they placed infants over the embers, ami forced (ho wretched 
mothers to turn the spit; and those who fell within their chi(,c,h('s endured 
torments too hideous for description. Their ferocity was equalled only by 
their courage and address. 


Expedition of Fronicnac (lono a.o.) 

afflicted colony found respite fi-om i(,s .sufferings, iind 
hi the Jesuite fair hopes I'egan (0 rise „f pn'|Ttia(i„g 

influence of the jiriesls availell so fa,!' 
a i ranch colony was formed in (ho very h<!arl, 
of the Iroquois country; but the. r 1 1 . 
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rtmuinlic ohanijoLs of tlu, Thousand Islands and over the glimmering surface 
of Lake Ontai K), and trailing in long array up the current of the Oswego 
hey dmmnbarknd on the imrgm of the lake of Onondaga; and. stSg 
tho_ woodland eohoe^ with the unwonted clangour of their trumpets. urSI 
their pori ous march through the mazes of the forest. Never had those 
solitudes behold HO strange a pageantry. The Indian allies, naked to ihl 
waist am horribly pamteil, adorned with strcnining scalp-locks and fluttering 
pluinos .s ole orouchiiig aniongst the thickets, or peered with lynx-eyed vision 
through (he laliyriidhs ol hiliago. Scouts ancf forest-rangers scoured the 
woods jn froiili and flank of the marching columns— men trained amongst the 
hard.sliii).s of l.hn fur trade, thin, .sinewy, and strong, ai’rayed in wild cos- 
tume of boaded moeisasm, .scarlet logging, and frock of bucksldu, fantastically 
garnished with many-colouvod embroidovy of porcupmo. Then came the 
levies of the eo ony, m gray capotes and gaudy sashes, and the trained bat- 
tahoiiH from old I'ranco m burnished cuirass and headpiece, veterans of 
Ituropean wars. Tliimod cavaliers wore there, who had followed the stand- 
ards ol (.oiide or 1 uroime, and wdio, even in the depths of a wilderness, scorned 
to lay a.sido Iho martial foppery which bedecked the camp and court of Louis 
the Magnifieeid.. 'riie .stern coinmandor was borne along upon a litter in the 
inidst, his locks bleached with yeans, but his eye kindling with the quenchless 
fire wliioli, like a furnace, burned hottest when its fuel was almost spent, 
Tim.s, beneath (ho .sepulchral arches of the forest, through tangled thickets 
and over prostrate trunks, the aged nobleman advanced to wreak his ven- 
geance upon empty wigwams and deserted maize fields. 

Even (ho fierce courage of the Iroquois began to quail before these repeated 
attacks, while the gradual growth of the colony, and the arrival of troops 
frotn France, at length convinced them that they could not destroy Canada. 
Witli the opening of tho (dghtcenth century their rancour showed signs of 
abating ; and in the year 1720, by dint of skilful intrigue, the French suc- 
ce(!cled in e.stabli.sliing a permanent military post at the important pass of 
Niagara, within the limits of the confederacy. Meanwhile, in spite of every 
f)b.sta.cl(s the pnwe.r of Franco had rapidly extended its boundaries in die West. 
French iufiuonee (lilTu.se(l itself through a thousand channels, amongst distant 
(,ril)(*H, lio.stihi, for (he mo.st part, to the domineering Iroquois. Forts, mission- 
hou-scH, and armed trading stations secured the principal passes. Traders 
and CMumm da hok jiiwlied (heir adventurous traffic into the wildest deserts : 
and k’niueli gun.s and liatcho(s, French beads and cloth, French tobacco and 
braiuly, wore, known from where (he stunted Esquimaux burrowed in their 
snow-c!ive.H, to where tho Coraanchp.s scoured the plains of the south with 
their banditti cavaliy. Still this far-extended commeroo continued to advance 
west, ward. In .I7.’kS, La Vorondryo essayed to reach those mysterious moun- 
liniiiH wliieli, as (he Indiaim alleged, lay Ixsyond the arid deserts of the Mis- 
souri and tlie ftaskatcliewun. Indian hostility defeated his enterprise, but 
not before he had struck far out into these unknown wilds, and formed a 
line of trading posts, one of which, Fort de la Heine, was planted on the 
Assiniboin, a litmdrcil leagues boyond Lake Winnipeg. At that early period 
Franco left her foot.stnps upon the dreary wastes which even now have no 
other tenants than the Indian buffalo-hunter or the roving trapper. 

The fur trade of tho English colonists opposed but feeble rivalry to that 
of their hereditary foes. At an early period, favoured by the frieiidship of 
tho Iroquois, they attempted to open a traffic with the Algonquin tnbes ■ 
of the Groat Lakes; and in the year 1687 Major McGregory ascended with 
a boatload of goods to Ijake Huron, where ms appearance excited, great 
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commotion, and where he was seized and inii)risoiicd by Ibe l'’i‘('ueh. l''v(nn 
this time forward the English fur-trade langiiishod, until tho j'oar 1725, 
when Governor Burnet, of New York, astablishorl a post on bako Ontario, 
at the mouth of the river Oswego; whither, lured by the cUeii.i)U('s« and excel- 
lence of the English goods, crowds of savages soon congregated from t^v('ry 
side, to the unspeakable annoyance of the French. Meanwhile, a eoiisider- 
able commerce was springing up witli tho Chcrokoca and other lribe.s of (he 
south; and during the first half of the century the people of I’ennsjdvania, 
began to cross the Alleghanies and cany on a lucrative tratUc with the tribes 
of the Ohio. 


U1J.& \yiuu* 

These early efforts of the English, considerable as they were, ean ill bear 
comparison with the vast extent of the French interior e.omnicre.e. In 
respect also to missionary enterprise, and tho. political iiifluc'iice. resulting 
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ghastly perils wjh VI i-ui; vv i.m ■( iL'l 1 1 ,| 

sink into insignificance compared with those of Iho devoh'd Hasles. 

In respect also to direct political inflpnce, the. a(iv!in1ag(‘. was wholly 
on the side of France, The English colonies, broken into separate, govern- 
ments, were incapable of exercising a vigorous and consistent Indian policy, 
and the measures of one government often clashed with those of anntlu'V. 
Even in the separate provinces, the impular nature of the constitution and 
the quarrels of governors and asscmblic,s wore unfiivouralde. to rdlie.ient, iiction ; 
aud this was more especially the case in the province, of New York, where 
the vicmity of the Iroquois rendered strenuous yet prudent, im^asureH of (he 
utmost importance. The powerful confederates, hating the k’n'inth W'ith hit ter 
mclinea to the English alliance, awl a pmiier (realmi'iit, 
woi^d have secured their firm and lasting frieiKlship. Bub at llu! ea.i'ly periods 
of her history the assembly of Now York was made U|,i in great inl'asum of 
naiTow-nuiaaea men, more eager to consult their own iietty immediate inti'r- 
ests than to pursue any far-sighted scheme of public widfare. Other causi's 
^nspired to ^Juve the British interest in this quarter. The annual pn'seni, 
sent from England to the IroquoLS was often cmbczzloil by eoi-riiiit gov(!rnor.s 
or their favourites. The moud chiefs were disgusted by (lie, eold mid bauglil.v 

SSSf ? wSn ‘1 pcrnjious ciiu prevaile.l iXl 

^ negotiations through tho medium of tlu', fur-t.raders, a class 
by the Iroquois, and known among (.hem, say-s 
Golden, by the significant title of ‘ rum carriia's." In .sliorl. Ilinmtrli all 

.Q giisn colonies. With those of hranec. it was far otlmnvise’ 'inil lUlu 
difference between the rival powers was naturally incident to tiieirVlilTereiit 

session, nicerds in my 
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to cultivaS^a proper undcrstmlinR^ with ^Andians “'f noKlcetwl 

greatlydespisedthem, without considering that it is ^ f ‘*av<i 

the frontiers. This opinion arose Uom our ‘ ''‘Y eo'l d.wtrov 

parsimony of our people, who, from m error our si-attorml iiiinil)(ir.s, luid (lin 
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ft)ri))« <)l' /'ovc'nimonl, mid dilTiui'iiL (•■miilitious of dovolopment. France 
labciimid with wigiir diligoiicn to conciliate the ImliaiiH and win them to 
OH))OUH(’, her caiise. Her ageiihs werc busy in every village, .studying the 


chief.s visited a I'rencli fort, they were, gnioted with the firing of cannon and 
rolling of dj’mn.s ; they were regaled at the, tables of the ofliccra, and bribed 
with medals and decorations, scarlet uniform, s and French flags. 

;Far -wiser than their rivals, the. French never ruffled the self-complacent 


liim.self, phiiiiod and jiainted like an Indiaji chief, danced the war-dance and 
yelled the w'ar-.song at the emnji-lires of his delifjhted allies. It would have 
iieen well had (hi' l'’reiieh been le.s.s exact in their imitations, for at times they 
eojiied Iheir model with infamous fidelity, and fell into excesses scarcely 
ei'i'dible hut for the eoncurreut testimony of their own writers. Frontenac 
caused an Iroipiois ]trisoner to he hunied alive to strike terror into his coun- 
(rymen; and liouyigny, French commandant at Michilimaclcinac, in 169.5, 
torl.uretl an Iroiiuois !imbas.sador to death, tliat lie might break off a negotia- 
tion between thivt people and the Wyaudots. Nor arc these the only wcll- 
id(e,sted instnimes of such execrable inhumanity. But if the French -w'cre 
guilt, y of llusse crueKii's against their Tmlian ciiemies, they were no le^ guilty 
of uiiworlhy compliance with the demands of tlujir Indian friends, in cases 
wliere Cihri,si,ianity and civilisation -would have dictated a pronijit refusal. 
JOvei) the hra,ve Montcalm stained his bright iiiuao by abandoning thchap- 
l('s,s defi'iidens of Oswego and William Henry to the tender mercies of an 
iiidiaii mob. 


In general, however, the Indian policy of the French cannot be charged 
with oh,sc(iuiousiie.M.s. (lomplnisimce wa.'i tempered with dignity. At an 
early period they discerned the peculiarities of the native character, and 
clearly sa,w that, -while on the one hand it wn.s necessary to avoid giving 
offence, it was not le.Ms necessary on the other to assume a bold demeanour 
and a. eliow of jiower; tf> caress with one hand, and grasp a drawn sword 
with the oi lier. J'lvery crime again, sb a Fmichinan was promptly chastised by 
the. sharp agency of military law; while among the English the offender 
could only ho reacheil through the lUoilium of the civil courts, whose delays, 
uneiu-lainties, and evasions c.xcitcd the w’onder and provoked the contempt 
of the .Indians, It, wn.s Iiy ohiservancc of the course indicated above that 
the J'Veneli wore enabled to maintain themselves in small detached posts, 
far aloof from the parent, colony, and (Mivironcd by barbarous tribes, -vshere 
an J-'lnglish gnrri.sou would have been cut off iu a twelvemonth. 



CHAPTER III 


ROGER WILLIAMS; AND NEW ENGLAND UNDl^R 
COMMONWEALTH 

[1030-1660 A..P.] 

At a time when Gormimy was Uie battle-field {or nil ICiirnpo in 
the implacable wars of religion; when even Hellaiul wiis bleeding 
with the anger of vengeful factions; when Franco was still hi go 
through the fearful struggle with bigotry; when I'lnglaml was giisp- 
ing under the despotism of intolentnec; ahuoat half ii century before 
'William Penn became an American proprietary; and twii yenrs 
before Descartes founded modem philosophy on the metboil of tren 
reflection— Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of intel- 
lectual liberty. It became his glory to found a state upon that 
principle, ana to stamp himself upon its rising iustituliemn in cimr- 
acters so deep that the impress has remained to the present (ley, iiud 
can never be erased without the total destniction of tlie work. Tie 
was the first person in modern Christendom to assert in its plenitude 
the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opiuiona 
before the law. — Gecirob BAKCRorr.t 


The / qundera of Massachusetts having fled from ptu’.'iccution on accouiil, of 
their religious opinions, were chiefly anxious to sectirc to themselvcH and (.luur 
descendants the unmolested enjoyment of those opinions in the country 
where they had taken refuge. The Puritans had not letinukl to s(>iiarale 
moral and religious from pditical questions, nor had the governors of any 
other state or sovereignty in the world, at that period, learned (o make I, his 
distinction. We must not be surprised, therefore, to find tliat what was con- 
sidered heresy by the rulers of Massachusetts should he. regarded ns suh- 
versive of the very foundations of society, and that, in aeoordaneo Avitli these 
views, it should receivi?. from them precisely the same sort of treatment which 
at the same period dissent from the established religion of the state wa.s 
receiving from the rulers of the most enlightenod nations of I'hirope, But 
the unpracticability of maintaining a uniformity of religious opinion even 
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in ii suiull community, most fiivounibly sitiuited for the purpose, soon became 
tipparent. Among, tlio emigrants of 1C30 was Roger WHliams, a Puritan 
raiuistor who oihciiit(>.cl for some time as a pastor in New Plymouth* but 
Hubseriuently olitained leave to msien his functions at that place, and in 
1633 was apiiointed mmister of Salem. His unflinching assertion of the 
rights of eousiuence, and tho new views which he developed of the nature 
of religious liberty, hud early attracted tho attention of the leading men of 
the colony, and excite-il the hostility of a great portion of the people. Indeed 
therc was much in his doctrine to awaken the prejudices and excite the alarm 
of those who had adoptcil the exclusive theory of Wintlirop and his adherents 

“He inaintainod,” says GrahtmiCj® “that it was not lawful for an unre- 
genorato man to pray, nor for Christiana to join in family 2 )rayer witli those 
whom they judged imnigoncrate: that it was not lawful to take an oath of 
allegiance, wliieh he had declined himself to take, and advised his congrega- 
tion equally to rejc'c.t; Unit King Charles had unjustly usurped the power of 
(lisiiosing of tiu! territory of the Indians, and hence the colonial patent was 
utterly invalid ; that the civil niagistrato had no right to restrain or direct 
the con.s(!i(!npeM of men ; and that anything short of unlimited toleration for 
all religious sysbmis was detestable ptu’sccution.” 

Tluise opinions, and others of a kindred nature, enforced with an uncom- 
))romising zcial. soon occasioned his separation from his pastoral charge. A 
few admirers clung to hini in his retirement; and when he denounced tiie use 
of tho ero.ss on tho Hritish flag, the fiery and enthusiastic Endicott cut the 
“jinjiish omlilem," as he styled it, from the national standard; nor did the 
cimsure of this act by tho provincial authorities convince the military trained 
bands of Williams’ error. With them the leaders were obliged to compromise. 
While measures w(!rn in agitation for bringing Williams to a judicial reckon- 
ing, Cotton and other ministers proposed a conference with him, of the fruit- 
lo.ssness of which tlie faissighted Wintlirop warned them: “You arc deceived 
in that man, if you tiiiiik lie will condescend to learn of any of you.” _ Sub- 
si'quenl, events showed that those two men, the most distinguished in the 
colony, regarded ouch other with mutual resjiect throughout the whole con- 
troveivsy.c 


llANeilOr'l’ ON IKKUOU IVmWAfllK AND THE FOUNDING OF KlIODE ISDAND 

Purity of rt'ligion mid civil liberty wore the objects nearest the wishes of 
the emigrants, 'riie first court of assistants (August 23rd, 1630) had taken 
measures for the support of^ the ministers. As others followed, the form of 
the administi'ation was considered; that the liberties of the people might be 
secured against the encroachments of the rulers: “For,” say they, “the 
waves of tbe sea do not more certainly waste the shore than the minds of 
.'imliillous nu'u are led to invade the liberties of their brethren,” 

'riie jiolity ivas a sort of theocracy; God himself was to govern his people; 
and the select band of religious votaries— the men whose names an immutable 
decree liad registered from eternity as tlic objects of divine love, who^ elec- 
tion bad been niauifestod to the world by their conscious experience of relig- 
ion in tlie heart, whose union was confirmed by the most solemn compact 
formed with heaven and one another, around the memorials of a crucified 
Reileemer — wore, by flic fundamental law of the colony, constituted the 
oracle of the divine will. An aristocracy was founded, but not of wealth. 
The servant, tho bondman; might be a member of the church, and therefore 
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a freeman of the company. Otlior states have Ihuiteil the of 

political rights to the opulent, to freeholders, to the Iirst-boni ; the Calvmtsls 
of Massachusetts, scrupulously refusing to the clergy llx^ least shadow ol 
political power, established the reign of the visible churcli a connnouwealth 

of the chosen people in covenant with Grod. 

The dangers apprehended from England seemed to nniiiire a iimon eoiise- 
crated by the holiest rites. The public mind of the colony was ui <>t' raspoels 
ripening for democratic liberty. Roger Williams was in Kidl but a litlu! 
more t&n thirty years of age; but his mind had already niatunjd a do(!tniie 
which secures him au iiniuorttility of fainOj fls its iijjplitJiiuou hus gjvoii lolig- 
ious peace to the American world. He was a Puritan, and a tiigitive fioiii 
English persecution, but his wron^ had not clouded his accurate under- 
standing; in the capacious recesses of liis mind ho had revolved the naliire 
of intolerance, and he, and lie alone, had arrived at the groat piineiple wliieh 
is its .sole effectual remedy. He announced his tliscovcry undiif the simple 
Tiroposition of the sanctity of conscience. Tim civil magi.strate slumlj I restrain 
crime, but never control opinion; should punish guilt, but never violate the. 
freedom of the soul. 

The doctrine contained within itself an entire rofortnalion of tlieologieal 
jurisprudence; it would blot from the statute book the felony of noiieoiiform- 
ity ; would quench the fires that persecution had .so long kept I lurning ; wotih I 
repeal every law compelling attendance on public worship; would aboUsh 
tithes and all forced contributions to tlie maintenanc.e of itdigiou; would give 
an equal protection to every form of rcligioiw faith ; and iuwer sulTer the 
authority of the civil government to be enlisted against the mosqiuf of the 
Mussulman or the altar of the fire-woreliipiicr, against the Jewish synagogue 
or the Roman cathedral. 

It is wonderful with what distinctness Roger Williaum deducial thesi'. 
inferences from his great principle, the consistency with which, like Pascal 
and Edwards, those bold and profound reasoned on other subjeots, he ae<H>pl(‘d 
every fair inference from his doctrines, and the circumspocUou with which 
he repelled every unjust imputation. In the unwavering aswu-tioiv of bis 
view.s he never ciianged. his position; the sjmetity of coiiscienc,t! wi\s the great, 
tenet which, with all its coiisequenccs, he defended, as he (ivst. t rod Iht'. 
shorra of New England; and in his extreme old age it was the last. ])v»lsat.i()n 
of his heart. But it placed the young emigrant in direct opposition l.o t lx^ 
whole system on which Massachusetts was foimtled. 

So soon, therefore, as Williams arrived in Boston, he found l\imself among 
the New England churches, but not of them. They had not yet remmncc'd 
the use of force in religion, and he could not with his (mt.iv(^ mind adhere to 
churches which retained the offensive features of itlnglish l(^gislat.ion. Wliat, 
then, was the commotion in the colony when it was found 1,hat Uie people of 
Salem de.sived to r^eive him as their teacher ! The court of Boston “ mar- 
veiled ^ at the precipitate decision, and the people of Salem were rocniirod to 
forbear. Williams withdrew to the settlement of Plymouth, and remainiMl 
there about two years. But his virtue had won the affections of the clmreli 
of Salem, and the apo.stle of intellectual liberty was once more welcomed (o 
their confidence. He remained the object of public jealou.sy. How mild 
was his conduct is evident from an example. He had written im essay on 
the nature of the tenure by which the coloniste held their land.s in Anuaiea ; 
and lie had_ argued that an English patent could not invfilidate the riglii-s of 
the native inhabitants. The opinion sounded, at first, like treason iigainat 
the cherished charter of the colony ; Williams desired only that the offensive 
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nianuscripL niiglit bo burned ; and so effectually explaiued its purport that 
tiu) court, (Jaiiuavy 241, h, 1034) applauded his temper, and declared “that 
the matters were not so evil as at first they seemed." 

But the principle.^ of Roger Willimns led liim into perpetual collision with 
the clergy and the government of Massachusetts. The magistrates insisted 
on the presences of every man at public worship; Williams reprobated the 
law ; the worst statute in the English code was that which did but enforce 
attendance upon the parish chui-ch. To compel men to unite with those of 
a different creed ho regarded as an open violation of their natural rights; to 
drag to public worship the irreligious and the imwilling seemed only like 
requiring hypocrisy. "An unbelieving soul is dead in siir"— such was, his 
argument; and to force the indifferent from one worship to another “was 
like shifting a dead man into several changes of apparel.” “No one diould 
be bound to worship, or," he added, “to maintam a worship, against his 
own consent." 

Tlie magistrates were selected exclusively from the members of the church ; 
witli equal propriety, rca.soiied Williams, might “ a doctor of physick or a 
pilot” bo selected according to his skill in theology and his standing in the 
church. It wa,s objected to him that his principles subverted all good gov- 
emiiuiut. The commander of the vassel of state, replied Williams, may main- 
tain ord(!r on board the ship, and sec that it pursues its course steadily, even 
though the dissenters of the crew are not compelled to attend the public prayers 
of their companions. 

But the controversy finally turned on the question of the rights and duty 
of magistrates to guard the minds of the people against cormption, and to 
puni.sh what would soein to thorn eixor and heresy. Magistrates, Williams ^ 
asserted, are but the agents of the people, or its trustees, on whom no spiritual 
power in matters of woivship can ever be conferred ; since conscience belongs 
to the individual, and is not the propert;^ of the body politic; and with admi- 
rable dialectics, clothing the great tnitli in its boldest and most genera] forms, 
he assorted that “ iRc civil magistrate may not intermeddle even to stop a 
church from aposta.sy and heresy,” “that his power extends only to the 
l)odios and goods and outward estate of men.” With corresponding distinct- 
ness he foresaw the influence of his principles on society. "The removal 
of the yoke of soul-oppression” — to use the words in which, at a later day, 
ho confimiod his early view — “as it will prove an act of mercy and righteous- 
nc.ss to the enslaved nations, so it is of binding force to engage the whole and 
every interest and con,scieuce to preserve the common liberty and peace,” 

The same magistrates Avho, on November 27th, 1634, puniafled Eliot, 
Iho apostle of the Indian race, for censurmg their measures, could not brook 
tile independence of Williams, and t!ie rarcumstances of the times ^emed 
to them to justify their apprehensions. An intense jealousy was excited in 
lOnglaiid against Massachusetts; “members of the general! court received 
intelligence of some episcopal and malignant practises against the country”; 
and the magistrates on the one hand were scrupulously cai'eful to avoid all 
luinccessaiy ofl'cncc to the English government, on the other wera sternly 
consolidating their own institutions, and even prepaimg for resistance. It 
was in this view that the FreeniWs Oath was appointed, ^ which every 
freeman was obliged to pledge his allegiance, not to King Charles, biR to 
Massachusetts. There w'as room for scruples on the subject, and an Eng- 
lish lawyer Avould have questioned the legality of. the measure. The liberty 
of conscieuico for which Williams contended denied the right of a compul- 
sory miposition of an oath. When he was summoned before the eoxu’t (March 
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30th, 1635), he could not rcnomice his belief; and his infliKmco was siuth 
“that the government was forced to desist from that in’oeoriding.” To Iho 
magistrates he seemed the ally of a civil faction; to hinisulf ho apijoiund 
only to make a frank avowal of the truth. In all his intercourse with the 
tribiuials he spoke with the distinctness of settled convietioiis, lie was 
fond of discussion, but he was never betrayed into angry r(!moii.sti'iincc. If 
he was charged with pride, it was only for the novelty of’ his ojvinions. 

Perhaps Williams pursued his sublime principles with too sorupulous 
minuteness; it was at least natiua! for Bradford and his contemporarins 
while they acknowledged his power as a preacher, to estooiu him “ un.setthid 
in judgment." The court at Boston remained as yet uudccidofl, wlion tlie 
church of Salem— those who were b(st acquainted with Williauns— tiikiiur 
no notice of the recent investigations, elected him to the ollico of their tmrhrr 
Immediately the evils inseparable ou a religious establishment bemm to he 
displayed. The ministers got together and declared luiyone wortliv of bm.-' 
ishnient who should obstinately assert that “the civil magistrnte. miirht nol 
mtenneddie even to stop a chmch from apostasy and heresy" - the imiLds- 
tptes delayed mtm (July 8th), only that a committee of divines miKlil. hum 
time to repair to Salem and deal with him and with the chureli in a ehureh 
way. Meantime, the people of Salem were blamed for their choiiv of a rdiir 

™ & 

to ^ their lands in consequoneo of tlmir alteclmjenf 

his great piinciple of the snnetifv nf Wuli.unH would not avow 
idea of duty, was for aseason «> ilchiKive 

by her reproaches. Williams was left ^^turb the tranquillity of lii,s home 

to their sniritual inrisrliflfirtTi ■nn.^J ured hiiiisoif no longer Kubjeeted 


iieral 


to their sniritM 

court, in October, he avowed his coSSlIJ. o ^ K''- 

tives of the state, “maintaSed the rnlkv^t™ tho proacnce of the represoutu- 
himself "ready to be boiS id ® f K'pniids," and declared 


” ,‘'r m and to dpfpnrl no T eccjiHioa to putiiisli 

imkmd. In its defence he was too harWni®'®f?/ro^' frei'iloni (,!’ 

(he superior of Jeremy Taylor For Tavlnr^?^ Mi ton, the pre(«,m\sor mid 
Christian sects; the philanthronv of Wnfi toleration to a fovv 

favoured partial reform commL^id compassed the earth Ta vlor 
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iukI orthodoxy iniprotvcldil by Hio tnrrnvs of penal atatutea. Taylor still 
clunff to tlu', iiiKTssity of positive re{!:ul!it.ion.s eiilV^rcing religion and eradicating 
error : ho resembled the poets, who, in their folly, first declare their hero to be 
invulneriiblo, and then elotho him in earthly armour. Williams was willing 
to leave Truth alone, in her own panoply of light, believing that if, in the 
ancient feud b(!tween Truth and lOrror, the employment of force could be 
entirely abrogale.d, Truth would havo much the best of the bargain. It 
is th(i custom of numkiud to award high honours to the successful inquirer 
into the law.s of nature, in tho.s<! who advance the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. We praise the, man who first analyse<l the air, or resolved water into 
its ehuucuis, or drew the lightning from the clouds, even though the dis- 
cov(!ruw may have bemi a.s mueli the fruits of time as of genius. A moral 
l)rinciple has a mue.h wider and neanu- influence on human happiness; nor 
(•.nn any iliscovery of truth be ()f more direct benefit to society than that 
which establishe.s a jiertietual religious peace, and spreads tranquillity through 
every coimuunity and every Ikwoiu, If (lo])eruicus is held in perpetual 
r('.V(!r(!nc.e Inuiau.sc}, on his (b'ath-btid, ho ])ubli.shod to the world that the 
sun is the (audre of our .sy.sU'm ; if the name of Kepler is preserved in the 
annals of human e.x(iell(mc(5 lor his sagacity in directing the laws of the planet- 
ary motion; it the genius of Newloii has boon almost adored for dissecting 
a ray of light, a, tut weighing luaivenly bodies as in a balance— let there be for 
tint iiiinie <tf Uog(U‘ Williams at leu-st some humble itlaco among those who 
have advanceit morsd stjie.nce juul made themselves the benefactors of man- 
kind. 

Bill, if the o]iiuioii of poskirity is no longer divided, the members of the 
general court of lhat day iironounced against him the sentence of exile, 
in J.(W5; yet not by a very iiuincrous majority. Some, who consented to 
his banishiueut, would never havo yielded but for the persuasions of Cotton; 
and the judgment was vindicated, not as a punishment for opinion, or as a 
restraint on fri'edom of conscience, but because the application of the new 
doc.triiio to the (lonstruction of the patent, to the discipline of the churches, 
and lo Ihe "oallis for making tryall of the fidelity of the people," seemed 
about " lo subvert the fundameiilal state and government of the country." 

Winttir Avas at hand; Williams succeeded in obtaining permission to 
remain till spring, iidoiuliiig then <o begin a plantation in Narragansett Bay. 
But the alTectioiis of the iieople of Saleui revived, and could not be restrained; 
they thronged to his liou.se to hear him whom they were so soon to lose forever; 
it began to be rumoiin'd that he could not safely bo allowed to found a new 
state ill the vie.inity: as Wiiilhropi^ says, “many of the people were much 
taken with the apprehension of his godliness”; his opinions were contagious; 
the iiifectioii sjn'ead widely. It was therefore rosolved to remove him to 
Ihigland in a ship that was just ready to set sail. A warrant was accordingly 
.sent to him (January, IfifiO) to come to Bo.stou and embark. For the first 
time lu! declined the summons of the court. A pinnace was sent for him; 
l.hc ollicers rejiaired to his house; ho was no longor there. Three days before, 
he had left Salem, in winter .snow and mclcniont weather, of which he rera^- 
1 Hired the .severity even in his late old ago. In Willuuns'*^ words: 'For 
fourteen weeks he was sorely tost in a bitter season, not knowing what bread 
or bod (lid inoaii." Often in the stormy night ho had neither nre, nor food, 
nor company; often he wandered without a guide, and had no house but a 
hollow tree. 

But ho -was not without friends. The same scrupulous respect for the 
rights of others which had led hurt lo defend the freoqom of conscience had 
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often been 
in winter 



THE SISTOEY OP THE UNITED STATES 

, i. 1 , u„,r,vM-nn of Indians He had Hlroudy l,)een zffalona 

TamS tfe Sngfage, and knel it so well that he coul.l debate, with them 
dialect ^urmg to leaWeiieo at Plymouth lii! liocl 

Se SSSL,” o" the ue»tK>ur4 ‘.‘".'2'“’ 

to the cabin of the cT 
“the barbarous heart 

mclnS wildem2.’^"“^Snd in'reqStailpr their hospitality he wan ever 
through his long life their friend and beirefactor; the apoustlo ol Olu'i.stiamty 
0 S without hire, without weariness, and without nupiilioiuv. at thon- 
dolatry; the guardian of their righto; the pacificator, when their rudo passions 
were inflamed; and their unflinching advocate and protoctor, wlnuu^vor 

Europeans attempted an invasion of their nghts. i, , ti i i 

He first pitched and began to build and plant at biHuconk. Hut hee.konk 
was found to be within the patent of Plymouth; on tliii other sulo of the 
water, the country opened in its unappropriated beauty, and tluwo ho iiiiglU, 
hope to establish a community as free as the other colonu's. Unit over- 
honoured Governor Winthrop,” says WUinms, “privately wrote lo me to steer 
my course to the Narragansett Bay, encouraging me from the. fnvuess of f.lie, 
place from English claims or patents. I took his prudent motion ns a vouio 

from God.” , „ , , . , 

It was in June, 1636, that the lawgiver of Rhode Island, willi live com- 
panions, embai'ked on the stream; a frSl Indian canoe contained tin* founder 
of an independent state and its earliest citizens. Tradition lias markial the 
spring near which they landed; it is the parent spot, the first inhabited nook 
of Rhode ]^nd. To express his unbroken confidence in the iiKirek's of ( }od, 
WilUams called the place Providence. “I desired,” said ho, “ it might be for 
a shelter for peisons distressed for consmence.” 

In his new abode Williams could have less leisure for eon tern platioii and 
study. “My time,” he observes of liimself— and it is a sulHeiont apology for 
the rou^ess of his style, as a writer on morals — “was not spent allogelher 
in spiritual labours; but, day and night, at lioino and abroad, on land 
and water, at the hoe, at the oar, for bread.” In the couise of two yeai's he 
was joined by others, who fled to his asylum. The land which was now 
occupied by Williams was withm tire territory of the Navragioisett Indians; 
it was not long before an Indian deed from Canonieus and MiaiitoimmoU 
made him the undisputed possessor of an extensive domain. 

Nothing displays more clearly the character of Roger Williams Mam Mie 
use which he made of his acquisition of territoiy. The soil he, could (daim 
a-s his “own, as truly as any man’s coat upon his back”; and he “reservc'd 
to himself not one foot of land, not one tittle of political power, move tlmii 
he granted to servants and strangera.” "He gave away Ids laiuls and olbei* 
^tate to them that he thought were most in want, until he gav(! away all.” 
He, cho^ to found a commonwealth in the unmixed forms of a pure (tomoe,- 
racy; where the \yill of the majority should govern the state; yet “only hi 
civil things ; God alone was respected as the ruler of conscUmce 'I’o their 
more aristocratic neighbours it seemed as if these fugitives “would ha\m no 
magBtrates for eveiythmg was as yet decided in convention of the people. 

influence on the whole political historv of 

Veil? ^ ™ agrieultural slale of 

V ermont, has the nmgistracy so litUe power, or the vepivsentaMves of the 
taien so much T^lie annals of Rhode Islmicl, if vvritto.i ii. the soiHt 
p iloaophy, Mould exhibit the forms of society under a peculiar asiiect; had 
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the torritory of tho stut(! (•.oriv.siioiidiHl to tlin imporhii»!i‘ and .shifrulnritv of 
the principles of its early exisleno!, Die wiirjd would liav<! been with 
wonder at the phenomena of ils liiMlory. 'I’lii! moat (fiuehiii/»; trait in the 
founder of Rhode Island was Ilia r.onduc.t towards his Derseeiitfiiy M’lw^..,.l' 


even wnen tnoir juusmenir leu uu-oi 10 aoiuu. me. in an ins writings on 
the subject, he attacked the .spirit of intolerunee, the doelriiie of jicrseoution 
and never his per,secutor.s nr the colony of ' 

Mas.sachu.setts.t' 

In contrast with IJan(!roft'.s eulojjy we 
may quote tho bitter e.stimate of the sliarp- 
penned Cotton Mather, who wa.s born a.seore 
of yoaiti before Roger \Villiani.s died.'» 


COTOON MATIIKu’S M,STJMATI'l OF UOOKH 
AVIIililAM.S 

I tell_ my reader that there was a Avhole 
countrj^ in America like to lie sot on lire by 
tho rapid motion of a windmill in the head 
of one particular man. Know, then, that, 
about the year 1630, arrived here, one Mr. 
Roger Williams, who, being a preacher that 
had loss light than fire in him, hath, l.»y his 
own sad example, preached unto ns the 



'If 


urged that the civil magistrate niighl. not Corro.v Mviioiu 

punish breaches of the first table in the laws iir.ii:i lyw) 

of the tan commandments; whieh nsserlion, 

besides tlio door which it opened unb) a thmuiand profimitie.s, liy not being 
duly limited, it utterly took uivay Irom llie aiilboril v .all (‘..‘ipaeitv In ureviint 
the land,, which they had jnireha.seil on purpo.si; for their own n’la’ks from sucli 
things; Its becoming .such a .sink of !il»oniina1ion.s, as would have bis-u the 
repraaeh and rum of (Hiristianil.y in Ihev;,* parlfj of iht! wi»rld. 'J’lu' e.huroh 
taking the aclv^o oi thoir fatlinirt in llu* Hlatn, on Ihis tKU'MJsion Mr. VVilliaiuH 
lomovcd unto Plymouth, where he wa.s accepted a.s a itreaeher for the two 
years emsiung. Those things were, iudeial, very disiniiiant mul otTen.sive; 
but there were two other tilings in thin qiiixolism, that made it no longer 
M ^ authority to remain uneoiiomned about him; for, 
Imst, Wheieas tho king of I'.ngland had grunted a royal charter imto the 


to bo liunibloil for tlioii* 8iu in laking .Much ii pntttn!, mnl utt 
on an msigmficant protonee of wrong thereby unlo the Inti! 
tlie natives of the country, therein given to the Mubjecl.s of th 
Secondly, an orde.r ot the court, u[)on .Nome jn.sf. oecHsion, 

l.hMT. !in nnf.li n+ ii/l/iliftr cjIi/miI*! 1.„ » . r * ' 


Jntlian.s, ivliieh were 
of the English er(,)wn. 
«'’•«*' Imd been nuule, 

that an oath of lidohty should ho, thongii not uiiposed ujioii, yet oilered mito 
H. w.~vor.. xxni. jj » j r ^ 
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the freemen, the better to distinguish those whose fidelity might render 
them capable of employment in the government ; winch ortler this iiuin velio- 
meiitly withstood, on a pernicious pretence that it was the prerogative of 
our Lord Christ alone to have liis oflSce established witli an oath; nncl that 
an oath bang the worsiiip of God, carnal pemons, whereof ho supposed there 
were many in the land, might not be put upon it. These crimes at last pro- 
cured a sentence of banishment upon him.« 


ESTIMATES OF BOGER WILIiIAMS 

Justin Winsoro is hardly more complimentary to Roger Williams. 
He affirms that the treatise in which Williams attacked tho validity of titles 
acquired under patents granted by the king, as drawn up at Plymouth from 
1631-1633, contained matter that was of the gravest importance to tho 
state. In hia opinion, had Williams been able to impose his views upon the 
community, the whole foundation of the colony’s government would have 
been profoundly disturbed, and momentous economic complications would 
have arisen. It is perhaps not easy to say to what extent this view i.s 
justified, but doubtless a man of Winsor’s temperament did not spwik 
without due consideration when he declared that the civil policy of Williams 
was “factious and impracticable,” and that it was this “quite as nmch or 
even more than any views on theology” that led to his banishmeut. 

Charles Deane A appears to be convinced of the essential correctness of 
such estimates as this, for he declares that “ Williams was banished from 
Massachusetts principally for political reasons.” 

Edward %glestonP reaches a quite different conclusion as to tho 
character of Williams and his relations to the communities in which liis 
active life was passed. Eggleston does not hesitate to declare that “ local 
jealousy and sectarian prejudice have done what they could to olxscuro tiio 
facte of the trial and banishment of Williams.” He points out that many 
of the controversialists have declared that the exclusion of William.s froiii 
M^chusetts colony was purely and simply a question of polities. But ho 
hesitate to characterise this argument as pettifogging. Ho 
sUgmatises the idea that a commercial company was oxchuline: an 
uncongenial person from its territoiy as absurd, pointing out thalf tho 
in the days of Dudley and Haynes would havi' 
indignation any plea that their magistracy lacked essential 

sig i KiS 

the refome? thlt'Sde'' Ea S dt®"® temporarnont of 

munity. He thinks that person to deal with in such a com- 

was in many respects more chSfthJn^nSh£i®?h^^^ views ; that he 
a childish ase • hnf fUof o • ? P^^aps the average citizens of 

balanced an elevation of snlri^that* rf temperament must ho 

might have faiS Yet withal 

He had no delusions as to the true chaSp7nf ^ 

clearing J ^ 
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logic of a disputatious age.” Even those who are disposed to accept this view 
of the reformer, however, will not deny that a prophet may make himself a 
very disagreeable member of the community, and we may perhaps understand, 
even if we do not justify, the sentiments that led the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts to think themselves better off without such a reformer. <» 


THE GOVEBNOliSHlP OF HARRY V.ANE 

Thus was Rhode Island the offspiing of Massachusetts. The loss of the 
few emigrants who deserted to the new state was not sensibly felt in the 
parent colony. The stream of emigration now flowed with a full cuiTent.& 

During the summer of the same year twenty ^ips arrived in Massa- 
chusetts, bringing no less than three thousand new settlers. Among them 
was Hugh Peters, the celebrated chaplain and counsellor of Oliver Cromwell, 
and Sir Henry, commonly called Sir Harry Vane, son of a privy councillor 
at the English court. Peters, a zealous Puritan and a warm advocate of 
popular rights, became minister of Salem. He remained in New England 
till 1641, when at the request of the colonists he went to transact some 
business for them in the mother country, from which he was fated never 
to return. Vane, afterwards Sir Hen^ Vane the younger, had been for 
some time restrained from indulging his wisli to proceed to New England, 
by the prohibition of his father, who was at length induced to waive his 
objections by the interference of the king. A young man of patrician family, 
animated with such ardent devotion to the cause of pure religion and liberty 
that, relmquishing all his prospects in Britain, he chose to settle in an 
infant colony, which as yet afforded little more than a subsistence for its 
inhabitants, he was received in New England with the fondest regard and 
admiration. He was then little more than twenty-four yews of age. His 
youth, which seemed to magnify the sacrifice he had made, increased no less 
the impression which his manners and appearance were calculated to pro- 
duce. So much did his mind medominate over his senses that, though 
constitutionally timid, and keenly susceptible of impressions of pain, yet 
his whole life was one continued course of great and daring enterprise ; and 
when, amidst the wreck of his fortunes and the treacliery of his associates, 
death was presented to him in the form of a bloody execution, he prepared 
for it with a heroic and smiling intrepidity, and encountered it with tranquil 
and dignified resignation. The man who could so_ command himself was 
formed to acquire a powerful ascendency over the minds of others. He was 
instantly admitted a freeman of Mamchu^tts; and extending his clahns 
to respect by the address and ability which he displayed in conducting 
business, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his arrival, by 
unanimous choice, and with the highest expectations of a happy and advan- 
tageous administration. 

In these expectations they were disappointed. Vane’s ideas of civil and 
religious liberty were at least a century in advance of the people among 
whom he was settled; his character was not understood; his youth prevented 
him from commanding the deference to which his personal qualities entitled 
him ; he became involved in a controveray, where he had nothing but rea^n 
and justice to oppose to violent party spirit ; and a party in opposition to him, 
composed of some of the most noted men in the colony, was organised at the 
very outset of his career. 

Meantime others of the English nobility were disposed to follow hun to 
tire Puritan colony. Lords Say and Seal and Lord Breoke signified their 
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xdllin,nipss to become citizens of Massachusetts, if they could be permitted 
a hereditary seat in the senate, as at home. The colonial authorities weio 
willinc to make any reasonable concession to gam such powerful fi lends, 
3 hey offi Uointments for life, but declmed malciiig any hereditary 
Sants assLtog Se most obyious reason for their refusal— the possible 
fiSacit; of some future scion of some noble house to discharge crei itably 
the Cies of a senator. Thus Ma^achusetts escaped the iiiHiction of a 

her^t, j.jjg government in Massachusetts gave political power 

to the clergy, since church membership was a necessary qualification tor a 
voter i and this could only be obtained by clerical approbation. Iho founders 
of the colony, Winthrop and his friends, of course approved of this state 
of things, since it had originated with them. A party, however, soon ro.so 
in the colony actuated by more liberal views, and opposed to livnry iiifriiige- 
ment of spiritual liberty. The leader of this party was a womaii.e 


MRS. ANNE HUTCHINSON 

No person in American annals has suffered more obloquy without causo 
than Mrs. Aiuie Hutchinson. She came with her husband from JJincotnslllr(^ 
to Boston in 1636. Her husband was a man of note, being a representative 
of Boston, and in good repute. Mrs. Hutchinson was a well-educatci 1 woman. 
She was ambitious and active, and was delighted with metaphysical sulithities 
and nice distinctions. She had a ready pen and a fine memory, and from 
the habit of taking notes in clim’ch she possessed herself of all the points 
in Jlr. Cotton’s seimons, which she was fond of comraunicatiiig to others 
of leas retentive faculties. 

She held conference meetings at her own house, and commented on the, 
great doctrines of salvation. She entertained’ several .speculative opinions 
that, in the present state of intelligence^ would be considered as harmless 
as a poet’s dream, but which at that time “ threw the whole colony into 
a flame.” Every household was fevered by religious discuasioiis upon (!OV(!- 
nants of faith and covenants of works, always the ino.st bitter of all disputes. 
In all probability the vanity of Mrs. Hutchinson was raised, to .see that she 
could so easily disturb the religious and metaphysical world about her; and 
no doubt but that the persecutions she suffered made her more ()I)sl,inate. 
than she otherwise would have been. If they had let her alone, her doctrliais 
would have passed away with a thousand other vagaries; but tlu) clergy 
would not suffer this to be, notwithstanding they risked something in ('ailing 
this popular woman to an account. She was considered wi.scr and more 
learned m the Scriptures than all her opponents. She had pow(irful friends, 
bir Hem;y Vane, the governor, was her friend, and Cotton and Wheelwright, 
the ministers, were her warm supporters, and had a profound r(!.spect for 
her talents and virtues; but still the majority of the clergy was against her. 

^ In 1637 a synod was called, the first in American history, whicli was held 
m conclave at Cainbridge. It was composed of the governor, the deimtv 
^vemor the council of a&sistants and the teachers and elders of churches. 

Pf'^ticularly Mrs. IIutchin.son’.s 
Tn Kn 1 ® ^ f«end, Sir Henry Vane, was no longer in the chair of static. 
In this body she was charged with heresy, and called upon to defend herself 

rathllKf govoniment of coogrogutious 
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before these inquisitors. The charges and specifications were numerous, 
as is proved by the judgment of the court. Before the tribunal she stood for 
three weeks, defending herself against a body of inquisitors, who were at once 
the prosecutors, the witnesses, and the judges. The report of the trial is said 
to be from the minutes of Governor Winthrop, certainly not from her own 
brief. The charges from the governor, who presided, were vituperative and 
vague, consisting of general mattera rather than of special allegations; to all 
of which she returned the most acute and pregnant answers, evincing a mind 
of the first order. One after another of her judges questioned and harangued, 
but she never lost her self-possession. The only circumstance in the whole 
case that shows the sincerity of her judges is the report they have made of her 
trial. ri(!r judges were the first in the land, comprising everyone in the 
colony; who had not fallen under the suspicion of having been her friend. 
That intolcraut old Dudley, the licutomint-govemor, was. the most invet- 
erate of her enemies. Cotton, who was called as a witness, behaved well, 
and grave and holy as ho was, was treated with great severity as a witness. 
On the whole, they proved nothmg against her but that she had expressed 
her OAvn opinions freely, and supported them manfully by unanswerable texts 
of Scripture. 

Tlusy found her guilty of more than eighty heretical opinions; but, for- 
tunately for thomHolvo.s, they did not venture to specify them in her sentence, 
but ordered Iwu’ to recant and renounce them under the penalty of excom- 
munication and banishment. Mrs. Hutchinson was firm; she made a fair 
explanation, but would not renounce what slie conscientiously believed to 
be right.? 


I’OLITIOAL EFl'KOTS OF TIIW ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY; VANB’B FALL, 1630 

Amidst the arrogance of spiritual pride, the vagaries of undisciplined 
imaginations, and tlio extravagances to which the intellectual power may 
be led in its piirsuitof ultimate principles, the formation of tAvo distinct par- 
ties may he perceived. 'J’he first consisted of the original settlers, the framers 
of the civil goverjiirient, and their adherents— they Avho were intent on the 
foundation aiul i)ro.sorvatioii of a commonwealth, and were satisfied with the 
ostablisluid order of society. They had founded their government on the basis 
of the cluirch, and church mombei'ship could be obtained only by the favour 
of t.he clergy and an exemplary life. ^ They dreaded unlimited freedom of 
{)I)inion a.s the parent of ruinous divisions. 

Tlio other party Avas composed of individuals who had arrived after the 
civil government and religious disciplme of the colony had been established. 
They'oamn fresh from tlie study of the tenets of Geneva, and their pride 
con.siste(l in following tlio principles of the Reformation with logical precision 
to all tluiir consequences. Their eyes were not primarily directed to the 
institutions of Massachusetts, but to the doctrines of their religious system. 
They had come to the wilderness for freedom of religious opinion, and they 
resisted eAuny form of despotism over the mind. To them the clergy of 
Massachusetts Avere “the ushers of persecution," “popish factors," who had 
not imbibed tlio true doctriuos of Christian reform. Eveiy political opinion, 
every philosopliicul tenet, a.ssiimed hi those days a theological form : with the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, they derided the formality of the 
established religion, and sustained with intense fanaticism the paramount 
authority of private judgment. - . 
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Anne Hutchinson was encovu’aged by John Wheelwright, her brother, 
and by Henry Vane, the governor of the colony; while a majority of the 
people of Boston sustained her in her rebellion against the clergy, Scholars 
and men of learning, members of the magistracy, and the general court adopted 
her opinions. The public mind seemed hastening towards an insurrection 
against spiritual authority, and she was denounced by Wintlirop (i as " weak- 
ening the hands and hearts of the people towards the ministers," as being 
" like Roger Williams or worse.” 

The subject possessed the highest political importance. Nearly all the 
clergy, except Cotton, in whose house Vane was an inmate, clustered together 
in defence of their influence and in opposition to Vane; and Wheelwright, 
who in a fast-day’s sermon (March, 1637) had strenuously maintaiiKid the 
truth of his opinions, and had never been confuted, in spite of tlin nanon- 
stranee of the governor, was censured by the general court for .seilition. 
At the ensuing choice of magistrates the religious divisions controlle.d the 
elections. The friends of Wheelwright had threatened an app(5al to lOnglaud ; 
but in the colony, says Burdett,* "it was accounted perjury and treason 
to speak of appeals to the king." The contest appeared, thcu-efoiV!, to the 

n le, not as the struggle for intellectual freedom against the autliorii.y 
e clergy, but as a contest for the liberties of Massachusotte irgainst the 
power of the English government. Could it be doubted who would obtain 
the confidence of the people? 

_ In the midst of such high excitement that even the pious Wilson climbed 
into a tree to harangue the people on election day, Winthrni) and his friends, 
the fathers and foundera of the colony, recovered tho eutirn management 
of the govemmrat. But the dispute infused its spirit into cverythina: ; 

Peqiot war; it inlhienml 
distribution of town lots; tlu! as.seH,s- 
ment of rates,- and at last the contmued existence of the two opnosinir iiarl.ies 
was considered inconsistent with the public peace. To pvcvout. the increase 

alien law h n- somewhat analogtims 1,0 the 

alien Jaw m ii/ngland and to the European policy of mssnnrK w'i« mvwiinj 

of Catholics and disltera-"5l^JjKm 'St Uio liberties 

but are to be pitied and reformed f f (!()luibil,ii,tion, 

his brethren." retormed. Ishmael shall dwell in the pre.soiico of 


any S^oun^s^f SeJeM^&Sn* the hardly posaihlo to find 

dox opponents. The' general Defl^of F oqtially ortho- 

'"7* ™ “Plate, “SLlt 
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pass sentence on the more resolute offontlors. Wheelwright, Anne Hutchinson 
and Aspinwall were exiled from the territory of Massachusetts, as "unfit 
for the society” of its citizens. 

So ended the Antinomian strife in Massachusetts. The principles of 
Amie Hutchinson were a natural consequence of the progress of the Refo rm 
tion. She had imbibed them in Em-oi« ; and it is a singular fact, though easy 
of explanation, that in the very year in which she was arraigned at Boston, 
Descartes, like herself a refugee from his countiy, like herself a prophetic 
harbinger of the spirit of the coming age, established philosophic liberty 
on the method of free reflection. Both asserted that the conscious judgment 
of tlie mind is the highest authority to itself. Descartes did but promulgate, 
under the philosophic form of free reflection, the same truth which Anne 
Hutchinson, with the fanaticism of impassioned conviction, avowed under 
the form of inward revelations. 

Wheelwright and his immediate friends removed to the banks of the 
Piscataqua, and at the head of tide-waters on that stream they founded the 
town of Exeter ; one more little republic in the wilderness, organised on t he 
principles of natural justice by the voluntary combination of the inhab- 
itants. 

The larger number of the friends of Amie Hutchinson, led by John Clarke 
and Williaiii Coddington, proceeded to the south, designing to make a plan- 
tation on Long Island, or near Delaware Bay. But Roger Williams wel- 
comed them to his vicinity (March 24th, 1638), and his own influence, and 
the powerful name of Henry Vane, prevailed with Miantonomoh, the chief 
of the Narragansets, to obtain for them a gift of the beautiful island of 
Rhode Island. Tho spirit of the institutions established by this band of 
voluntary exiles, on the soil which they owed to the benevolence of the natives, 
was derived from natural justice; a social compact, signed after the manner 
of the pr(!ccdcnt at New Plymouth, so often imitated in America, founded 
the government upon the basis of the universal consent of every inhabitant; 
the foriirs of the admini.stration were borrowed from the examples of the 
Jews. Coddington was elected judge in the new Israel, and three elders were 
soon chosen as his assistants. Ino colony rested on the principle of intellectiml 
liberty ; philosoiihy itself could not have placed the right on a broader basis. 
The sottleiiKiiit jirospercd, and it became necessary to establish a consti- 
tution. It wa.s therefore ordered by the whole body of freemen^ and "unani- 
mously agrcMul upon, that tho govermuont, which this body politic doth attend 
unto in this island, and the jurisdiction thereof, in favour of our prince, 
is a Democracio, or popular government; that is to say, it is in the power 
of the body of frecnricn orderly assembled, or major part of them, to make 
or constitute just Lawes, by which they will be regulated, and to depute from 
among themselves such ministers as shall see them faithfully executed between 
man and man. It was further ordorcd that none bo accounted a delinquent 
for doctrine”; tho law for "liberty of conscience was perpetuated.” The 
little community was held together by the bonds of ^ection and freedom 
of opinion; bonovolonco was their rule; they trusted in the pwer of love 
to win tho victory ; and " the signet for tho state” was ordered to be a sheafe 
of arrows,” with “tho motto A^ivrr vine, el omnia.” A patent from Englana 
scomod necessary for their [irotoctioii; luid to whom could they direct their 
letters but to tho now powerful Henry Vane? tt i i. 

Such W(!r(( th(i institutions which sprung from the party of Anne Hutch- 
inson. But she did not long enjoy their protection. Itecovermg from a 
transient clojectibn of mind, she had gloried in her sufferings, as her great- 
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est happiness; and, making her way through the forest, she travellod liy laml 
to the settlement of Roger Williams, and from thence joined her friends 
on the island, sharing with them the hardships of early emigrants. Her 

E owerfnl mind still continued its activity; young men from the colonies 
Bcamc converts to her opinions; and she excited sucli admiration that to 
the leaders in Massachusetts it "gave cause of suspicion of witchcraft," 
She was in a few years left a widow, but was blessed with affectionate chil- 
dren. A tinge of fanaticism pervaded her famil}; : one of her sons and Collins, 
her son-in-law, had ventured to expostulate with the people of 3Bo.stou on 
the wrongs of their mother. But would the Puritan magistrates of that day 
tolerate an attack on their government? Severn iraprSoninents for many 
months was the punishment inflicted on the young men for their boldness. 
Rhode Island itself seemed no longer a safe place of refuge, and tlic whole 
family removed beyond New Haven into the territory of the Dutch. Tlic 
violent Kieft had provoked an insurrection among the Indians; the house of 
Amie Hutchinson was attacked and set on fire (1643) ; herself, her , son-in-law 
and all their family, save one child, perished by the rude weapons of tlu; 
savages, or were consumed by the flames.& 


THE COLONISATION OP CONNECTICUT 

^en ^rd Brooke and lords Say and Seal proposed to emigrate to New 
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and sailed to about a mile above them, on the Connecticut, where they made 
a clearing, erected a house, and fortified the place by palisades. The writer 
continues : “The Dutch send word home to the Monhatos of what was done; 
and in process of time they send a band of about seventy men, in warlike’ 
manner, with colours displayed, to assault us; but seeing us strengthened, 
and that it would cost blood, they come to a parley, and return in peace. 
And this was our entrance there. We did the Dutch no wrong, for we took 
not a foot of any land they bought, but went to the place above them, and 
bought that tract of land which belonged to the Indians we carried with us, 
and our friends, with whom the Dutch had nothing to do.” 

In 1634 a number of the inhabitants of Cambridge, with the reverend 
Mr. Hooker at their head; applied to the general court of Massachusetts for 
permission to_ remove to the banks of the Connecticut, on the plea that the 
number of emigrants did not allow them such a choice of lands as they desired. 
The court was divided on the subject, and its consideration was postponed 
for a time. Several of the most active of those engaged in the enterprise 
had proceeded so far in their preparations for removing that they would 
not wait the court’s consent; and, accordingly, five of them set out and pro- 
ceeded to a beautiful spot on the Connecticut, a few miles below Hartford, 
where thej^ built huts and passed the winter. The general court again 
assembled in May, 1636, and granted pemission to Hooker and his com- 
pany to rnmovc to Connecticut, as they desired ; stipulating, however, that 
they should remain under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Active prepara- 
tions for removal were immediately commenced, and small parties were sent 
out in advance, not only from Cambridge, but also from Dorchester and 
Watertown. 

While preparing for their departure from Massachusetts, the colonists were 
apprised that the lauds tlusy had intended to occupy had been granted to 
a London company by royal charter. They finally determined to go, having 
agreed with the Plymouth Company that in case they were obliged to aban- 
don tlio lauds tlie company should indenmify them, or provide another place 
of scttloinmit. They commenced thmr journey about the middle of October, 
accompanied l)y their cattle, swine, and other property, and numbering about 
sixty persons, men, wonicn,'and children. They were occupied several weeks 
on the march, having numberless difficulties to encounter in the fording of 
streams, cimsijig hills and swamps, and cuttingj pathways through^ dense 
forests. When hear the place of their destination the company divided, 
and different parties occupied the several towns of Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethemlield. 

Unfortunately for the settlers, the -winter began much earlier than usual; 
the weather wjis stormy and severe, and by the 16th of November Connec- 
ticut river was L'ozcii over, and the snow lay to a considerable depth. Sev- 
eral vessels were wrecked on the New England coast, and from one three 
men escaped to Now Plymouth, famished and benumbed with wandering for 
ten days in deep snow. A general scarcity of provisions ensued by the 
beginning of Deeoiuber. A party of thirteen set out for Boston, and on 
their way one of the number fell through the ice in crossing a stream, and 
tlio romainflor must have perished but for the kindness of the Indians. _ An- 
other party of sixty persons proceeded down the river to meet their provisions ; 
but being (]isn])pointed in this, they went on board the Rebecca, a vessel of 
sixty tons, ■whioli was shut up by the ic-e, twenty miles up tlie river. By 
the partial melting of the ice she was enabled to return to open water, but 
running on a bar in the sound, she was obliged to unload in order to get off. 



THB HISTOEY OF THE TOri'ED STATM 

though they were kindly assisted by the Indians, yet they were foicet to 

ffSt ciSSSt m Ike meter, returned Uiitker in Uio 
spring, accompanied by many others who had determined to take up their 
aWle in the new colony. 


DESTBTJCTION OE the PEQUOTB (1637 A.D.) 

The Indians about the Connecticut had shown a hostile disposition 
from the fimt settlement. The Pequots were tlie most formidable tribe of 
New England, numbering from seven hundred to a thousand warriors, long 
accustomed to victory. Their principal forts were at Groton, where their 
great prince Sassacus resided, and at Stonington, on the Mystic river. I he 
Pequots were endeavouring to form a league with the Narragaiiscts and 
Mohegans for the utter extirpation of the whites. Information of this (lesign 
had been given to the governor of Massachusetts by Roger Williams but not 
content with this measure of precaution, the intrepid founder of Rhode 
Island embarked himself alone in a small canoe and proceeded (lircctly to 
the house of the sachem of the Narragansets. Here he met the emissaries of 
the Pequots, and it was not without days and nights of earnest solicitation, 
and at the imminent peril of his life, that he finally succeeded in detaching 
the Narragansets from the league. Their example was followed by the Mohe- 
gans, and thus the Pequots were left to contend single-handed with their 
civilised adversaries. 


Meanwhile the repeated injuries inflicted by the Pequots, and the actual 
murder of about thirty of the settlers, determined the general court of (Jon- 
nectieut to proceed to active hostilities; and on the .1st of May, 1().'17, ihey 
resolved to raise ninety men, who were placed under the couimantl of Gai')- 
tain Mason. This force, accompanied by sixty friendly Indians under Uncus, 
a Mohegan sachem, sailed on the 19th for Narragansett Bay. Gii the 22n(l 
they repaired to the court of Canonieus, the patnarch of the tribe, suul were 
received with Indian solemnity by the younger and more fiery .sacluim Miaii- 
tonomoh, who offered to join them. They here heard of the arrival of the 
Massachusetts troops at Providence; but it was determined not to wait for 
them, and on the next day the allies marched to Nihantick, bordering on Iho 
country of the Pequots, Here a large body of friendly Indians joined th{\in, 
and, pushing on the Mystic river, the army encamped about two miles from 
the enemy s fort, just at nightfall. The Peauots, who had seen the vessels 
pass the haitour some days before, and believed that the English wanted 
courage to attack them, were passing the night in rejoicing, singing, aiul 
dancmg, till weary with these exertions they at last sought repose. A bright 
moon favoured the English, who surprised the fort just before day. M.'ho 
barking of a watch-dog and cry of an Indian sentinel roused the slumbering 
^vages, who ru.shed from their wigwams to meet a detcrmiiiod foe. The 
fought bravely, and. would probably have made their escape, liad not 
Mason set hre to their dwelhngs, and thus forced them from their lurking- 
places into open light, to be a mark for the English muskets, '.riie vi('.(,f)ry 
’as complete, but the conquerors were in a dangerous situation. Several (if 

!Jith EureWU f wounded. The remainder, exhausted 

r^iid >^-P™lided with ammunition, were 

exposed to the rage of a fresh body of savages, but a few miles distant, who 
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would be exasperated on hearing of the destruction of their brethren. For- 
tunately, at the time of this perplexity their vessels were seen steering into 
the harbour; and being received on board, the troops reached their homes 
in less than a month from the day that tlie court had resolved on war. 

The troops from Massachusetts and Connecticut arrived in timn to hunt 
out a number of the fugitives, burn tiieir remaining villages, and lay waste 
their corn-fields. Sassacus fled towards the Hudson, with a party of his 
chief sachems; but he was surprised by the Mohawks, and withliis warriors 
put to death. Mononotto alone escaped.^ 


TUB NEW HAVEN COLONY (1037 A.D.) 

The few that survived, about two hundred, surrendering in despair, were 
enslaved by the English, or incorporated among the Mohegans and the Narra- 
gansets. There remained not a sannup nor squaw, not a warrior nor child, 
of the Pequot name. A nation had disappeared from the family of man. 
The vigour and courage displayed by the settlers on the (Connecticut, in this 
first Indian war in Now England, stnick terror into the savages, and secured 
a long succession of years of peace. Tlie infant was safe in its cradle, the 
labourer in the fields, the solitary traveller during the night-watches in the 
forest; the houses needed no bolts, the settlements no palisades.^ 

THE “fundamental ORDEKS”; the first written constitution (1639 A.D.) 

Under the benignant auspices of peace, the citizens resolved to perfect 
its political institutions, and to foiin a body politic by a voluntary associa- 
tion. The constitution which was tlms framed (January 14th, 1639) was of 
unexampled liberality. [It was known as “The Fundamental Orders,” and 
adopted by a general convention of the planters of the three towns of Hart- 
ford, Winilsor, and Wethersfield.] The elective franchise belonged to all the 
members of the towns who had taken the oath of allegiance to the common- 
wealth ; the magistrates and legislature were chosen annually by ballot ; and 
the representatives were apportioned among the towns according to popu- 
lation, Centuries have elapsed; the world has been made wiser by the most 
various experience; political institutions have become the theme on which 
the moat powerful and cultivated minds have been employed; and so many 
constitutions have been framed or reformed, stifled or subverted, that memory 
may despair of a complete catalogue; but the people of Connecticut have 
found no reason to deviate essentially from the frame of government estab- 
lished by their fathers. No jurisdiction of the English monarch was recog- 
nised; the laws of honest justice were the basis of the commonwealth, and 
therefore its foundations wore lasting. These hmnble emigrants invented an 
admirable system. No ancient usages, no hereditary differences of rank, no 
established interests, impeded the application of the principles of justice. 
They who judge of men by their seiwices to the human race, will never 
cease to honour the memory of Hooker and of Haynes. & 

Akixander Johnston « .speaks even more glowingly of the Fiindomentel 
Orders. Ho si)cakH of the first constitution of Connecticut as being the 
first written constitution, in the modern sense of the term, as a permanent 
limitation on governmental power, known in history,” and it is not strange 
that he becomes enthusiastic in characterising so memorable a document. 
Possibly there is something of local partisanship in his plea, yet we shall not 
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be far wrong in accepting his point of view fbr the moment and inapcctiug 
the constitution through his ejm He notes that there is a popular opinion 
to the effect that democracy had its origin on the western continent in a 
compact that was really made in the cabin of the Mayftawer, but he declares 
that the instrument in question had no sound political basis, and was indeed 
the exponent of no new or progresive idea. It even began, quite after the 
manner of European documents of the time, with formal acknowledgment of 
the authority of the king ; and this was natural enough, considering that the 
authors of the document were themselves subjects of tne king, who had no 
thought of breaking away from the traditions of their country, nor any 
feeling that they were entering an alien territory. 

Possibly Johnston goes too far, however, in declaring that the Plymouth 
system was only accidentally democratic, unless indeed the word accidental 
be used in a very liberal interpretation ; for. after all, the Pilgrim Fathers 
notwithstanding their recognition of the king’s authority and their loyalty to 
that form of government under which they had been reared, had nevertheless 
an idea of re^hing out for greater freedom of personal action— tliough that 
idea came to be interpreted as meaning that your neighbour’s manner of lifo 
must be established in accordance with your own conceptions of propriety 


THE TKIJE IMPORT OP THE ORDERS 

But such limitations of the altruistic spirit are little to be wondered at. 
to ope fonn of government or one manner of life 

to another Progress in politics, as in other affairs, must bo by evolution 
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THE NEW HAVEN COLONY 

In equal independence, a Pui-itan colony sprang up at New Haven, under 
the guidance of John Davenport as its pastor, and of the excellent Theophilus 
Eaton, who was annually elected its governor for twenty years, till his death. 
Its forms were austere, unmixed Calvinism, but the spirit of humanity had 
slieltered itself under the rough exterior. The colonists held their &st gath- 
ering under a branching oak (April 18th, 1638). It was a season of gloom. 
Under the leafless tree the little flock were taught by Davenport that, like 
the Son of man, they were led into the wilderness to be tempted. After a 
day of fasting and prayer, they rested them first frame of government on a 
simple plantation covenant, that “all of them would be ordered by the rules 
which the Scriptures held forth to them.” A title to lands was obtained 
by a treaty with the natives, whom tliey protected against the Mohawks. 
Wlieh, after more than a year, the fi-ee planters of the colony desired a more 
perfect form of government, they held them constituent assembly in a barn 
(Juno 4th, 1639). There, by the influence of Davenport, it was solemnly 
resolved that the Soriptures are the perfect rule of a commonwealth; that 
the purity and peace of the ordinance to themselves and their posterity were 
the great end of civil order; and that church members only diould be free 
burgesses. A committee of twelve was elected to choose seven men, qualified 
for the foundation work of organising the government. Eaton, Davenport, 
and five others were “ the seven pillai-s” for the new house of wisdom in 
the wilderness. August 23rd, 1639, the seven pillars assembled, possessing 
for the time absolute power. Having abrogated every previous executive 
trust, they admitted to the court all murch members; the character of civil 
magistrates was next expounded “from the sacred oracles”; and the election 
followed. Then Davenport, in the words of Moses to Israel in the wilder- 
ness, gave a charge to the governor, to judge righteously; “the cause that is 
too liard for you” — such was part of the minister’s text — “bring it unto me, 
and I will hoar it.” Annual elections were ordered; and thus New Haven 
made the Bible its statute-book, and tlie elect its freemen. As neighboming 
towns wore planted, each was likewise a house of wisdom, resting on its 
seven pillars, and aspiring to be illumined by the eternal light. The colonists 
prepared for the second coming of Christ, which they confidently expected. 
Meantime their pleasant villages spread along the Sound, and on the opposite 
shore of Ijong Island, and for years they nursed the hope of “speedily plant- 
ing Delaware.” 


MASSACHUSETTS imEPARES TO RESIST CHARLES I 

The English government was not indifferent to the progress of the colonies 
of New England. The fate of the firat emigrants had been watched by all 
parties with benevolent curiosity; nor was there anjr inducement to oppress 
the few sufferers, whom the hardships of their condition were so fast wasting 
away. The adventurers were encouraged by a proclamation on November 
24th, 1630, which, with a view to their safety, prohibited the sale of firearms 
to tho savages. 

The stern discipline exercised by the government_ at Salenx produced an 
early harvest of enemies; resentment long rankled in the minds of some, 
whom Endicott had perhaps too passionately punished; and when they 
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did not domber beeause it had bccm once drfeatod; oiid the 
iruirSant success of the Puritans in America disposed the leaders of tlio 
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SniS church discipline— proceedings which were wholly at yariaiiee with 
the laws of England.^^ "The departure of so mmy of the best, such num- 
bers of faithful and free-born Englishmen and good Christians, began to 
be reaarded by the archbishops as an affair of state j and ships bound with 
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greatest apprehensions were raised by a reqmsition which commanded the 
letters patent of the company to be produced in England, io this requisi- 
tion the emigrants returned no reply. 

Still more mpna ciTig was the appointment of an arbitrary special coniims.sion 
for the colonies. The archbishop of Canterbury and those who worn associated 
with him, on April 10th, 1634, received full power over the American planta- 
tions, to establish the government and dictate the laws ; to regulate the church ; 
to inflict even the heaviest punishments; and to revoke any cliarhu' which 
had been surreptitiously obtained, or winch conceded liberties prejudicial 
to the royal prerogative. 

The news of this commission reached Boston (September IStli), and it was 
at the same time rumoured that a general governor was on his way. The in- 
telligence oCwakened the most lively interest in the whole colony, and led to tlie. 
boldest measures. Poor as the new settlements were, six hundred iioinuls 
were raised towards fortifications; “the assistants and the deputies discoveretl 
their minds to one another,” and the fortifications were liastoncd. All 
the ministers a^embled at Boston on January 19th, 1635; it marks the age, 
that their opinions were consulted; it marks the age still move, that they 
unanimously declared against the reception of a general governor. 

Restraints were therefore placed upon emigration (December, IGIM) ; no 
one above the rank of a serving-man might remove to the colony witlvont 
the special leave of the commissioners; and persons of inferior order were 
required to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. Willingly as these 
acts were perfonned by religious bigotry, they were prompted by anotlier 
cause. The members of the grand council of Plymouth, long reduced to a 
state of inartivity, prevented by the spirit of the English merchants from 
oppressing the people, and having dready made grants of all the lands from 
Penobscot to Long Island, determined to resign their charter, which was no 
longer possessed of any value. Several of the company dcvsired as individ- 
uals to become the proprietaries of extensive territories, even at the dis- 
honour of mvahdatmg all their grants as a corporation. I'lio hope of 
acquiring principalities subverted the sense of justice. A meeting of the lords 
ws^ umy convened, and the whole coast, from Acadia to beyond the Hudson, 
being divided into shares, was distributed, in part at least, by lots. Whole 
provinces gained an owmer by the drawing of a lottery 
nf all went smoothly ; it was a more difficult matter to gain posso.ssion 

tL Massachusetts formed 

too serious an obstacle. The grant for Massachusetts, it was argued, was 
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surreptitiously obtained; the lands belonged to Robert Gorges by a prior 
deed; the intruders had “made themselves a free people,” The general 
patent for New England was surrendered to the king in June. To obtain 
of Imu a confirmation of their respective grants, and to invoke the whole 
force of English power against the charter of Massachusetts, were at the 
same time the objects of the members of the Plymouth Company, distinefly 
avowed in their public acts. ^ 

Now was the season of greatest peril to the rising liberties of New Englnnrl 
The king and council already feared the consequences that might come froni 
the mibridled spirits of the Americans; his dislike was notorious; and at the 
Trinity term in the court of king’s bench a quo warranto was brought against 
the company of the Massachusetts Bay. At the ensuing Michaelmas sev- 
eral of its members who resided in England made their appearance, and 
judgment was pronounced against them individually; the rest of the patentees 
stood outlawed, but no judgment was entered up against them. iSie unex- 
pected death (in December) of Mason, who, as the proprietary of New Hamp- 
shire, had been the chief mover of all the aggi-essions on the rights of the 
adjoining colony, suspended the hostile movements, whidr Gorges had too 
much honesty and too little mtrigue to renew. 

The severe censures in the star chamber, the greatness of the fines, which 
avarice rivalled bigotry in imposing, the rigorous proceedings with regard 
to ceremonies, the suspending and snlencing of multitudes of ministers, 
still continued; and men were, says John Miller, “enforced by heaps to desert 
their native country. Nothing but the wide ocean, and the savage deserts 
of America, could hide tuid ahmter them from the fuxy of the bishops.” The 
pillory had become the bloody scene of human agony and mutilation, as an 
ordinary punishment, and the friends of Laud jested on the sufferings which 
were to cure the obduracy of fanatics. They were provoked to the indis- 
cretion of a complaint, and then involved m a persecution. They were im- 
prisoned and scourged; their noses were slit; their ears were cut off; their 
cheeks were marked with a red-hot brand. But the lash and the shears 
and the glowing iron could not destroy principles which were rooted in the 
soul, and which danger made it glorious to profess. Not even .^erica 
could long be safe against the designs of despotism. A procl^ation was 
issued to prevent the emigration of Ruitans; the king refused his dissenting 
subjects the security of the wilderness. 

The privy council interfered to stay a squadron of eight ships, which 
were in the Thames, preparing to embark for New England (May 1st, 1638). 
It has been said that Hampden and Cromwell were on board this fleet. _ The 
English ministry of that day might willingly have exiled Hampden j no original 
authors, except royalists writing on hearsay, allude to the design imputed 
to Inm. There are no circumstances in the lives of Hampden and Crom- 
well corroborating the story, but many to establish its improbability ; there 
came over, during this summer, twenty ships, and at least three thous^d 
persons; and had Hampden designed to emigrate, he whose maxim in hfe 
forbade retreat, and who.se resolution was as fixed as it was calm, poss^ed 
energy enough to have accomplished liis purpose. Nor did he ever embark 
for America; the fleet in which ho is said to have taken his passage was 
delayed but a few days; on petition of the ownera and passengers Kmg 
Charles removed the restraint ; the ships proceeded on their intended voyage ; 
and the whole company, as it seems without diminution, arrived^ safely in 
the bay of Massachusetts. ITad Hampden and Cromwell been of the party, 
they too would have reached New En^and. 
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JLiBSACHUSETTS REFUSES TO SURRENDER ITS CHARTER 

A leiv v?eeks before this attempt to stay emigration, the lords of the 
council had\vritten to Winthrop. recalling to mmd the forincr proceedings 
by a quo warranto, and demanding the return of the patent. In case of 
Kal it was added, the king would assume m o his own hands the entire 
Management of the ’nlantation. But “David m exile could more satdy 
expostulate with Saul for the vast space between them/' 1 he colonists 
without desponding, demanded a trim before condmnnation. uigecl 

(September 6th) that the recall of the patent would be a manifest breach of 
kith, pregnant ivitli evils to themselves and their neighbours; that it would 
strengthen the plantations of the French and the Dutdi; that it would dis- 
courage all future attempts at colonial enterprise ; and, finally, n the patent 
be t^en from us”— such was their cautious but energetic remonstrance— 
“ the common people will conceive that his majesty hath cast them off, and 
that hereby they are freed from their allegiance and subjection, and there- 
fore will be ready to confederate themselves under a new govcu-nmciit, for 
their necessary safety and subsistence, which will be of dangerous exaui phi 
unto other plantations, and perilous to ourselves, of incurring his majes- 
ty’s displeasure.” They therefore beg of the royal clemency the favour of 
neglect. , . , , 

But before their supplication could find its way to the throne, the monaveh 
was himsel f already involved in disaster. There is now no tipie to opinws 
New England; the throne itself totters; there is no need to forbid cmigratiou; 
England is at once become the theatre of wonderful events, and many fuuy 
spirits, who had fled for a refuge to the colonies, rush back to share in the open 
struggle for liberty. In the following years, 1640 to 1642, few passengm's 
came over; the reformation of church and state, the attainder of Straflbrd, 
the impeachment of Laud, the great enemy or Massachusetts, caused all 
men to stay in England in expectation of a new world. 

Yet a nation was already planted in New England; a commonwealth 
was matured; the contests in which the unfortunate (Charles became eiigagcid, 
and the republican revolution that followed, left the colonists, for the space 
of twenty years, nearly unmolested in the enjoyment of the benefits of virtual 
independence. The change which their iudustiy had wrought in the wilder- 
ness was the admiration of their times — ^the wonder of the world, Pleniy 
prevailed throughout the settlements. The wigwams and hovels in ivlii(;h 
the English had at first found shelter were replaced by well-built hou.st^s. 
The number of emigrants who had arrived in New England before the aasoiri- 
bling of the Long Parliament is estimated to have been twenty-one tIiou.s{ind 
two himdred. One hundred and ninety-eight ships had borne thorn across 
the Atlantic; and the whole cpst of the plantations had boon almost a inill- 
^knollars great expenditure and a great emigration for that ago. 
Affluence was already beginning to follow in the train of industry. The 
natural exports of the country were furs and lumber; grain was carricnl to 
the W est Iiidies ; fish also was a staple. The business of shipbuihling wa.s 
mtroduced. Vessels of four hundred tons were constructed before 
loid. bo long as/he ports were filled with newcomers, the domostic eon- 
sumption had required nearly all the produce of the colony. But now. save 
\\ inthrop 9 (and in the history of American industry the fact is w'orlh 

England failing much, men began to look 
about them, and fell to a manufacture of cotton, whereof we liad store from 
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Barbadoes.” In view of the exigency, “the general court” had already 
“made order for the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth.” 

The Long Parliament contained among its members many sincere favour- 
ers of the Puritan plantations. Yet the English in America, with wise cir- 
cumspection, did not for a moment forget the dangers of a foreign jurisdiction 
As Winthrop says, “Upon the great liberty which the king had left the parlia- 
ment in England, some of our friends there wrote to us advice to solicit for 
us in the parliament, giving us hope that we might obtain much. But con- 
sulting about it, we declined the motion for tins consideration, that if we 
should put ourselves under the protection of the parliament, we must then 
be subject to all such laws as they should make, or, at least, such as they 
might impose upon us. It might prove very prejudicial to us.” The love 
of political independence declined even benefits. When letters arrived, 
inviting the colonial churches to send their deputies to the Westminster 
assembly of divines, in 1642, the same sagacity led them to neglect the invi- 
tation. 

Still more important for New England were the benefits of a secure 
domestic legislation. Among the fimt-fruits may be esteemed the general 
declaration of the principles of liberty — the promulgation of a bill of rights. 
Tfio colony, moreover, in 1G41 offered a free welcome and aid, at the public 
cost, to Christians of every nation who might fly beyond the Atlantic “to 
escape from wars or famine, or the tyranny and oppression of their perse- 
cutors.” The nation, by a special statute, made the fugitive and the perse- 
cuted the -guests of tlic commonwealth. Its hospitality was as wide as mis- 
fortune. 

The same liberalitv dictated the terms on which the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts was extended over New Hampshire, and the strict interpretation 
of the charter offered an excuse for claiming the territory. The banks of 
the Piscataqua had not been peopled by Puritans, and the system of Mas- 
sachusetts could not properly be applied to the new acquisitions. The 
general court adopted on September 8th, 1642, the measure which justice 
recommended; neither the freemen nor the deputies of New Hampshire 
wore rcKiuired to be church members. Thus political harmony was estab- 
lished, though the settlements long retained marks of the difference of their 
origin. 

The attempt to gain possession of the territory on Nan-agansett Bay 
was loss deserving of success. Massachusetts proceeded with the decision 
of an independent state. Samuel Gorton had created disturbances in the 
district of Warwick. A minority of the inhabitants, wearied with harassing , 
disputes, requested the interference of the magistrates of Massachusetts, 
and two sachems, near Providence, surrendered the soil to the jurisdiction 
of the state. Gorton and his partisans did not disguise their scorn for the 
colonial clergy; they were advocates for liberty of conscience; they denied 
tlio authority of the magistrates of Massachusettsj not only on the soil of 
Warwick, but everywhere, inasmuch as it was tainted by a want of true 
allegiance!. Such opinions, if carried into effect, would have destroyed the 
ecclesiastical sy.stcm of Massachusetts and subverted its liberties, and were, 
therefore thought worthy of death; but the public opinion of the time, as 
cxprc.s,sed by a small majority of the deputies, was more merciful, and Gor- 
ton and his associates were iinpiisoned (1643). It is the nature of a popular 
state to cherish peace; the people murmured at the severity of their rulers, 
and the imjirisoned men were soon set at liberty; but the claim to the 
territory was, not immediately abandoned. 

II. W. — VOI.. XXIII. I 
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THE TJNITBE COLONIES OF NEW ENGLAND 

The enlargement of the territory of Massachusetts was, iu part, a result 
of the virtual independence which the commotions in the mother countiy 
had secured to the colonies. The establishment of a union among the Puritan 
states of New England was a still more important measure. Immediately 
after the victories over the Pequots in 1637, at a time when the earliest 
synod had gathered in Boston the leading magistrates and elders of Con- 
necticut, the desi^jn of a confederacy was proposed. The next year it came 
again into discussion; but Connecticut, offended “because some pre-ominonce 
was yielded to Massachusetts," insisted on reserving to cacli state a nega- 
tive on the proceedings of the confederacy.^ This reseiwation was refused. 

The vicinity of the Dutch, a powerful neighbour, whose claims Connecticut 
could not, single-handed, defeat, led the colonists on the west to renew the 
negotiation; and with such success that, in 1643, the United Colonics of New 
England were, says Winthrop,? "made all as one." Protection against the 
encroachinenta of the Dutch and the Frencli; security against the tribes 
of savages; the liberties of the gospel in purity and in peace — those tlio 

motives to the confederacy, which did, itself, continue nearly half a centurv 
and which, even after it was cut down, left a hope that a new and a hotter 
union would sprmg from its root. ' 

Neither was the measure accomplialied without a progress in political 
deleptes from three of the states were empowered to frame 
and detotively concrude a union, the colony of Plymouth now set the example 

fi tim act of their constituent representatives sliould have no 

force till confirmed by a majority of the people. 

^ £ imion embraced the separate governments of Massachusetts Plvin- 

outh, Connecticut, and New Haven; but to each its rospoctivo loca*! inris- 
hction was carefully reserved. The affairs of the confocloracy wore infcr^ 
to commissioners, Mnasting of two from each colony. Church mombcrsliiri 
was the only qualification required for the office. The commissioners who 

and speedy justice assured to idl rtiJ'ormf guardians to sen (>(pml 


S Sger?tate,Sr^^^^ mSngs; 

and population, had no ereater territory, wealth, 

comiiitaera Wre, ta S£ But tl» 

possessed no executive power and £ ff^bcrativo body; they 

levy of troops, it remainedTor the ' ^ a 

Provision was maTfor the effect, 

but the provision was wholly withouUesulto loague; 

aqua were not admitted bLaui «Sv Sn Piscat- 

i^uritans, “both in their mSS and hi Zn the 

plantations of Providence alsoSSin vaftn .‘‘^*"^i’?*stmtion." The 

the union; and the request of the island benefits of 

4 oi me island of Rhode Island was equally rejected 
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because it would not consent to fom a part of the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 
Yet this early confederacy survived the jealousies of the Long Parliament' 
met with favour from the protector, and remained safe from censure on the 
restoration of the Stuai‘ts.*> 


MIODB ISLAND SECUHEB A CHAHTBR 

Thus excluded from the benefit of the federal union, the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island and Providence endeavoured to provide for their separate secur- 
ity by conciliating the friendship of the Indians, and the humane and cour- 
teous policy which they pursuecl proved remarkably successful. 

The main object of the confederacy was security against their still power- 
ful neighbours, the Inilians. They, however, were becoming weaker by con- 
tentions among themselves. In 1643 the Narragansets, under the direction 
of their chief, Miantonomoli, assembling to the number of a thousand war- 
riors, fell suddenly upon the Mohogans, the allies of the English; but they 
were defeated, and the chief was taken prisoner. His captor, Uncas, con- 
ducted him to Hartford, where he was fonnally tried by “me elders," to 
whom his cas(i hiul boon referred, and sentenced to die. His English judges 
might have spared their pains, on this occasion, as it was a common practice 
among the Indians to kill captives taken in war. Uncas, having received 
the sanction of his allies, conducted his prisoner beyond the jmdsdiction of 
Connecticut and put him to death, Miantonomoh deserved a better fate. 
His hospitable treatment of Roger Williams dioukl have insured him the 
protection of every white man in New England. 

In 1644 an act of the Long Parliament gave to Rhode Island, at the 
instance of Roger Williams, who visited England for the puipose of obtaining 
it, “a free ami absolute charter of civil government.'^ Williams’ ancient 
friendship with Vane was the principal means of his success in this important 
affair. But the colony was still menaced with dismemberment, by a grant 
of tho council of state, in England, made in 1651 to Coddington, to govern 
the islands. This difficulty was removed, however, by a second viat of 
Williams to England, and the integrity of the state was preserved. The active 
friendship of Vane was still, says Backus,* “ the slieet-anchor of Rhode Island.” 

About tho .same time Maine was brought under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts. The deatli of Gorges (March 1st, 1642) in the civil war of Eng- 
land, and the neglect of his heirs to claim tlieir proprietary rights, threw the 
inhaliitants upon their own resources. Hn July, 1649, Piscataqua, Georgeana, 
and Wolls formed themselves into a body politic.] Massadiusetts offered its 
protection (May 30th, 1652). Coramissionera were sent to settle the govern- 
ment; and notwithstanding the opposition of tho governor, Edward God- 
frey, the towns severally yielded submission [some only after threats and the 
appearance of troops] to the powerful state which claimed their allegiance. 


NEW ENGLAND DEBING THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE PROTECTORATE 

During the domination of the Long Parliament and the protector. New 
England, notwithstanding the Puritan opinions of the inhabitants, maintamed 
a noutvral position with respect to the contending parties in the mother coun- 
try, and even declined offering any hostile demonstration towai’ds the. Dutch 
colonies in Now York (then called New Netherlands) while war was raging 
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Massachusetts declared itself a 


between Great Britain and Holland, 
feet republic,” determined t( 
on behalf either of the king < 

A OTSfstrongly fraught with the character of sovereign authority was 
adootS a few years after (1652), when the increasing trade of the colonists 
2 £ West Indies, and the quantity of Spanudi bullion that was brought 
through this channel into New England, induced the proviiicia authorities 
to erect a mint for the coinage of silver money at Boston The coin was 
stamped wth tlie name of New England on one side, of Massachuwitts as 
the principal settlement on the other, and with a tree as the symbol c»i 
national vigour and increase, Mai'yland was the only other cxnouy that over 
presumed to coin money, and indeed this premgative has boon alwiiys i efrii do* I 
as the peculiar attribute of sovereignty. “ But it must be c-oiisKlorod, myn 
one of the New England historians, “that at this time thoro was no king m 
Israel” In the distracted state of England, it might well be judg(;(l uiisahi 
to send bullion there to be coined; and from the uncorlaiiity respectmg tlu! 
form of government which would finally aiise out of the civil wars, it might 
reasonably be apprehended that an impress received during their eoiitiiiuauee 
would not long retain its currency. The practice gave no umbrage whatever 
to the Englisli government. It received the tacit allowauco of the ])arliamout 
of Cromwell, and even of Charles II during twenty years of his reign. 

In 1646 the dissenters from Congr^ationalism, the csiiiblished niligiou of 
Massachusetts, petitioned the general court for leave to imjioaoh (lovenior 
Winthrop before the whole boefy of liis fellow-citizens, on a charge of having 
punished some of their number for interfering at an election. He was tried 
and acquitted; and this proceeding was so far from impairing his popularity 
that he was chosen governor every year after so long as h(( lived. 'I'lie 
petitioners, being reprimanded for their alleged attempt to subvert the. funda- 
mental laws of the colony, appealed to the government of England, but 
without success. 

After the abolishment of royalty in England, the Long raiiiameiifc sent a 
mandate to the governor and general court of Massachusetts, requiring the; 
surrender of their charter and the acceptance of a new cliartm’ from tlie 
existing government. This demand was evaded. The genoivd (iourt, insl.e!i<l 
of surrendering the patent, transmitted a petition to pai-liameiit against tlie 
obnoxious mandate,_ setting forth that “these things not being done in the 
late king’s time, or since, it was not able to discern tho need of sncli an injune- 
Uon.” The intercession of Cromwell in their behalf was also solicited,' and 
his favour, which was uniformly extended to New England, was not found 
wanting on this occasion. 

Croniwell had been desirous in 1651 to present the colonists of Massachu- 
setts with a district in Ireland, which was to be evacuated for (heir ri'ceptioii ; 
and he atso offered them a new home in the fertile island of .lanuiica; but 
both these propositions were respectfully declined. His favour, however, was 
by no means forfeited by this refusal. His ascencleiicy in Etigland was highly 
beneficial to the northern colonies. Khode Island, immoilialiily after his ele- 

of govemraent which the parliameii't had recHMitly 
suspended, Coimectieut and New Haven were afforded the moans of di^fciiw' 
*h®'^tch colonists of New York; all the New England sultos itovI; 
exempted from the operation of the parliamentary ordinanco against (,rade 
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with foreign nationa; and both thoir commerce and their security were pro- 
moted ill 1654 by tho conquest which the protector’s arms achieved of the 
province of Acadia from the French. 


I’liUSECUTION OE THE QUAKEKS 

The religious dissmiaioiis of Massachusetts had not entirely terminated 
with the expulsion of Mrs. Ilulchinsoii and her friends. The desire of the 
government to iireserve a certain degree of uniformity of opinion was con- 
stantly exposing them to new troubles. In 1651 seven or eight persons, 
under the direction of Obadiah Holmes, professed the Baptist tenets, and 
seceded from the (joiigregation to which they had been attached. The excesses 
of Boccold tuid his followers at Munster, in the previous century, were not 
yet forgotten ; and the sudden apiicaranco of a body of persons professing 
similar opinions, in tho very midst of the Puritans, excited horror and alaim. 
Admonition and whipping were resorted to as a corrective, and a new law 
was passeil having direct ixiforcnco to the teachers of Anabaptist doctrines. 
This severity aiipears to have occasioned the retirement of many of the 
Baptists froiii tho colony for a season. Some of them repaired to England, 
and complained to Cromwell of tho persecution they liad undergone; but 
ho rejected their complaint, mid applauded tho conduct of the provincial 
authorities, 

Tlin treatment which tho Qualbrs experienced was much more severe. 
The peculiar doctrines of tho Qinikcrs appear to have been particularly 
offensive to the Puritans, and the extravagances into which an imperfect 
understanding of thorn led some weak-minded persons of the sect may have 
rendered them proper subjects of confinement or restoint, but certainly did 
not make them amenable to capital punishment, In July, 1656, two male 
and six fciiiiile Quakers arrived in Boston, where the reproach which their 
sect had incurred by the extravagances of some of its members in England 
had preceded them, and they were regarded with terror and dislike by the 
great bulk of the people!. They were instantly arrested by the magistrates 
ami nxamin(!cl for what w'ore considered bodily marks of witchcraft. No such 
indications being found, they wore sent out of the jurisdiction and forbidden 
to return. A law was pas.s(!d at tho same time imposing penalties on every 
shipmaster who should bring Quakers or their writings into the_ colony; for- 
bidding Qual«!V.s to come, under pojialty of stripes and labour in the house 
of correction, and adjiulging all defenders of their tenets to fine, imprisonment, 
or exile. TJie four iissociat(!(l state.s of New England adopted mis law and 
urged the authorities of Rhode Island to co-operate with tliem in st^ming 
the ])i’ogress of Quaker opinions; but the ai3sembly of that colony replied that 
“ they could not punish any man for declaring his opinion.” 

The penjil cmactmouto of the other colonies only inflamed the zeal of 
those against whom they wore directed. The banished persons all returned, 
except Mary Fisluu*, who travelled to Adrianople and delivered her tesfamony 
to th(! grand vizir, without molestation, being probably regpded by the 
Turks iis cutithid to that reverence which they always accord to insane people. 
Again th<! authorities of Massachusette resorted to imprisonment, flogging 
and banishmojit; and a n(!W law, inflicting mutilation of the ears, was enacted 
ami ox(!(!uteil on three individuals. These severities, far from (meeting the 
objc(!t of the authorities, brought multitudes of Quakers into the country, 
whose violent language and extravagant acts were certainly calculated to 
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fcass the se-rof 

protesting Siat these were not the services that God would accept, .ind one 
of them illustrated this assurance by breaking 


handTto ^ed the blood of his son, when lus neigtiDOurs, amnueii m 
SofthlM broke into the house and prevented the consimnnat on o 
this atrocity. Others interrupted religious services in the chinches by loudly 
protesting ^lat these were not the services that God would accept; and one 
of them illustrated this assurance by breaking two bottles in the face of 
congregation exclaiming, “Thus will the Lord break you in pieces. |. 
declared that the Scriptures were replete with aUoSory, that the inward light 
was the only infallible guide to religious truth, and that all wiu-c bhiul beasts 

and liars who denied it. 1 i* 

“E-xasperated,” says Grahame.c "by the repetition and increase of tlic.se 
enormities, and the extent to which the contagion of their raihcal pnnc.iplo 
was spreading in the colony, the magktrates of Massachusetts at lenglh,_ in 
the close of the year 1658, introduced into the assembly ii law deneiincing 
the punishiueat of death upon all Quakers returning from baiiisluiiouL. lliis 
legislative proposition was opposed by n considerable party of the colonists; 
and various individuals, who would nave hazarded their own Iiv(ss iiO oxtir- 
pate the opinions of the Quakers, solemnly protested against the cruelty and 
iniquity of shedding their blood. It was at first rejected by the a.s,seml)ly, 
and &ially adopted by the narrow majority of a single voice. 

In the course of the two following years this barbarous law was carried 
into execution on three separate occasions — ^when four Quakers, three men 
and a woman, were put to death at Boston. It does not appear that any 
one of these unfortunate persons had been guilty of the outrages wliieh the 
conduct of their brethren in general had associated with the proh^sinn of 
Quakerism. Oppressed by the prejudice which had been created l>y the 
frantic conduct of others, they were adjudged to die for returning from lian- 
ishment and continuing to preach the Quaker doctrines. In vain die court 
entreated them to accept a pardon on condition of abandoning forever tbe 
colony from which they had been repeatedly banished. Tlmy an.swered by 
reciting the heavenly call to continue there, which on variou.s ()ee!ision.s, 
they said, had sounded in their eara, in the fields and in their (lw<!lling.s, dis- 
tinctly syllabling their names, and whispering their prophetic oHhio and tlie 
scene of its exercise. When they were conducted to the scaffold, their demean- 
our evinced the most inflexible zeal and courage, and their dying declarations 
breathed in general the most elevated and affecting piety. 

These executions excited much clamour against the governnumt; many 
persons were offended by the representation of severities against wliiiih fhb 
estabbshment of the colony itself seemed intended to bear a ixii'pc^tual testi- 
moire, mid many were touched with an indignant compas-sion fur (lie sulferings 
01 the Quakers, that effaced all recollection of the strong disgust which the 
pnnciples of these sectaries had heretofore inspired. Tlie people began to 
nock in crowds to the prisons and load the unfortunate Quakers with de.mou- 
strations of Imdness tod pity. The magistrates at first al,tempt(«l (.o combat 
the censure they had provoked, and published a vindication of tluur nro- 
reedings, for the satisfaction of their fellow citizens and of their friends in 

Snf but at length tlm rising mi£ 

ments of humanity and justice overpowered all opposition. 


Tink-irt Puritans make much of the fact that Q- 

few persons were poor creatures half-crazed I v 
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m tlf last of the sufferers, another Quaker, named 

Wenlpck Chnstisoii, who had been banished with the assur^ce of canital 
punishment in case of his return, came boldly into court with his hat on and 
reproached the magistrates with shedding innocent blood. He was token 
into custody, mid soon after brought to trial. Summoned to plead to his 

what law tlic court was authorised to put 


him on the deicnce of lu.s life. When the last enactment against the Quakers 
was cited to him, he asked who empowered the provincial authorities to 
make that law, mid whether it was not repugnant to the jurisprudence of 
Lnglam f J he govmior very inappositely answered that an existing law in 
Maud appointed Jesuits to be hanged. But Christison replied that they 
did not evmi accuse him of being a Jesuit, but acknowledged him to be a 
Quaker, ami that there was no law in England that made Quakerism a capital 
offence, riic court, however, ovcrruierl his plea, and the jm-y found him 



five come in Ins room ; and if you have power to take my life froin me, God 
can raise uji the same principle of life in ten of his servants, and send them 
among you in my room, tliat you may have torment upon torment.” 



, , - ,, — plainly appeared 

to be unsupported by public consent, and the magistrates hastened to inter- 
pose between the sontouce and its execution. Christison and all the other 
Quakers who were in custody wore forthwith released and sent beyond the 
precincts of the colony j mid as it was impossible to prevent them from return- 
ing, only the minor putnahmeuts of flogging and reiterated exile were employed. 
Even these were gradually relaxed in proportion as the demeanour of the 
Quakers iHicmue more qumt and orderly; and in the year after the restoration 
of OluirioH II, the iulliction of flogging was suspended by a letter from the 
king to Governor lOiulieott und the other magistrates of the New England 
settlements, re(iuiriug that no Quakers should thenceforward undergo any 
corporal punishment in Aniorica; but if charged with offences that might 
seem to deserve such_ severity, they should be remitted for trial to England. 
Hai)])ily tlu* modeniliou of the provincial government was more steady and 
durable than the policy of the king, who retracted his interposition in behalf 
of th(! Quakii’s in the course of the following year. But the Quakers no longer 
needed the jn'otection of the king. The attitude of the provincial government 
now guarant(!ed tiusir security. 

The_ IKirsecution which was thus happily closed had not been equally 
severe in all the New Enghuid states; tiie Quakers suffered most in Massa- 
chusetts ami Plymouth,* and comparatively little in Connecticut and New 
H av(!n. It was only in Massachusetts that the inhuman law inflicting capital 
jmriishmout upon them was ever carried into effect. At a subsequent period, 
the laws ndatiug to “vagabond Quakora” were so far revived that Quakers 
disturbing religious asscniblies, or violating public decency, were subjected, to 
corporal chastisement. But little occasion ever again occurred of executing 
thes(i sev(!riti(^H, tb(! wild excursions of the Quaker spirit having generally 
cea.sed, siud tlm Quakers gradually sulisidiiig into a decent and orderly sub- 
miasion to all tlu; laws oxcoiM; such os related to tiie nailitia and the support 
of tho clergy ; in their scruples as to which, the provincial legislature, with 
corresponding moderation, consented to indulge them, 
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HESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 

During the long period that had now elapsed since the commencement of 
the civil war in Britam, the New England provinces continued to evince a 
steady and vigorous growth, in respxjct both to the numbers of their inhab- 
itants and the extent of their territorial occupation. The colonists were sur- 
rounded with abundance of cheap and fertile land, and secured in the enjoy- 
ment of tliat ecclesiastical estate which was the object of their supremo 
desire, and of civil and political freedom. They were exempted from the 
payment of all taxes except for the support of their internal government, 
wmeh was administered "with great economy ; and they enjoyed the extraordi- 
nary privile^ of importing commodities into Englanclfree from all tlio duties 
which other importers were obliged to pay. By the favour of Cromwell, too, 
the ordinances by which the Long Parliament had restricted tluiir coiumtu'ce 
were not put in force, and they continued to trade wherever they ])l(!!ised. 
iciest aU the peculiar circumstances which had thus combinofl to imoiiiote 
the prosperity of New England during the suspension of inonai'chy contrib- 
ute^roportionally to overcast the prospects awakened by tlic restorarioii, 
There were the stronffist reasons to expect an abridgment of commercial 
advantages, and to tremble for the seciuity of religious and political freedom 
Other cimumstances combmed to retard the recogmtion of the royal authority 
in New Endand. On the death of Ci’omwell, the colonists had becui succes- 

first his son Richard as protector, afterwards the 
resumed its aacendenoy, and suKst!- 
mently tee coimnittee of safety, as the sovereign authority in England But 
they prudently declined to commit themselves by positive declaration « 
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VIRGINIA AND MAIIYLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION 
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I'Viu Hflvonty yoars or itioro boforo tlio Declaration of Indepen- 
ilciu'd till! miitlora (jf gwioral public concern, about which stump 
hji(!(!cIk:m w(!ro mado on Virginia court-days, were very similar to 
tlioso tliat w<uii discussed in Mnffflachusotts town mectincs when 
rnpi'cacntath’cN wore to bo chosen for the le(;i8lature. This per- 
petual antagonism to the governor, who represented British 
imperial interferenco ■with Amoricai'i local solf-govormnont, was an 
oxcollent seliooling in political liberty alike tor Virginia and for 
Mnasachusetts. wlion tlio stress of the Ilovolution. came, these 
t'.wn leading enlonies wirdially supported each other, _and their 
nolitieal eharaeteristics worn reflected in the kind of achievements 
lor wliiidi each was eapeeially distinguished. The Virginia ^stem, 
eoucentraling the administration of local affairs m the hands of a 
few county fainilicts, was eminently favourable for developing skil- 
ful and vigorous Icadcnsliip. And while in the history of Massa- 
ohusetts during tlio Ilovolution wo aro chiefly impressed with the 
romarkalilo degree in wliicli the mass of the people exhibited the • 
kind of politienl training that nothing in the world except the 
Imhit of ])arliamcntury discuasion eon impart, on the other hand, 

Virginia at that time gave us — in Washinglon, Jefferson, Henry, 

Mason, Madison, and Marshall, to mention no others — such. a 
gi'oup of leaders as has seldom been equalled. — John 1''iskb.» 

Durino I, ho coutinuiinco, of the English commonwealth Virginia, had 
onjoyiid a veuy poiiular form of government. All tax-payers had the light to 
vote for burgoitsos. The assombly, subject to frequent renewals, had as^med 
the right of oloctiiig tlui governor, councillors, and other prmcipm omcers; 
and local affairs appear to have been managed witli very little of eternal 
control. Great changes in these res^iects were now to happen. Durmg 
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niinrter of a ceuturv which followed the restoration, a considerable part 
of the freemen of Virginia were deprived of the elective franchise an mvalu- 
Ik oSge It ^covered till the middle of f^ie current century. Ihe 
assemhlv’s authority was also greatly curtailed, while a coiiesponding mu caso 
asseinmy and nrerogatives of the governor and the councillors. 

Tftiem oi Vii^nia, like those of New England, had brought with 

lUB iuiumcio 6 1 mwulUni'M !Vn(l a tuivvkod 


tSSllg£form;r»»tUrffieriorcto;notto 
slaves, of whom, however, for a long penod after the planting of Vugnna, 
the number was almost as inconsider^Ie in that colony us it always reinaiuea 

in New England. , , ■ , t 

But though starting, in these respects, from a common basis, the opera- 
tion of different causes early produced different effects, resulting in a marked 
difference of local character. The want in New England of any staple prod- 
uct upon which hired or pinchascd labour could be profitably cniiilnyed 
discouraged immigration and the importation of indented servants or slaves. 
Hence the population soon became, in a great measure, honic-boru and hoino- 

The lands were granted by townships to companies who intended to 
settle together. The settlements were required to be intule in villages, 
and every village had its meeting-house, its schools, its military company, 
its municipal organisation.^ In Virginia, on the other hand, iilautations 
were isolated; each man settled where he found a convonienb unoeeui>ied 
spot. The parish churches, the county courts, the election of Inirgea^ss, 
brought the people together, and kept up something of adult education. 
But the parishes were very extensive; there were no schools, and parochial 
and political rights were soon greatly curtailed. 

Even the theocratic form of government prevailing in New England 
tended to diminish the influence of wealth by introducing a (liffercnt liasis 
of distinction; and still more so that activity of mind, the eonsequmiee of 
strong religious excitement, developing constantly new views of nsligion and 
politics, which an arrogant and supercilious theocracy strove in vain to sui>pre.ss. 
Hence, in New England, a constant tendency towards social equality. In 
Virginia and Maiyland, on the other hand, the management of jirovincial 
and local affairs fell more and more under the control of a few wcaltliy men 
posse.ssed of large tracts of land, which they cultivated by th(\ labour [lartly 
of slaves, but principally of indented white seiwants. 

The cultivation of tobacco, at the low prices to which it had sunk, affordiul 
only a scanty resource to that great body of free planters ol)liged to rely 
on their ow^abour. Yet all schemes for the mtroduction of otlnu' staples 
had failetl The maritime character of New England wiis already wcill (\ytab- 
lishecl. The fisheries and foreign trade formed an important part of lier 
industry. Her ^ips might be seen on the Grand Bank, in the We.yt Indies, 
m the ports of Hntam, Spain, and Portugal, on the coast of Africa, in tlie 
Laesapeake itself j while hardly one or two small vessels wm’o owned in Vir- 

meeting, it had its court-diiy, whieli, Hiiys 
nil ii- ’*• for all the country-side, espociaUv in the fall and snriiiE 
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ginia, anil that notiyiUiatanding the clTorts of the usseuibly to encourage 
sliipbuilding and navigation, for which the province afforded such abundant 
facilities, 

Coinpctition between Duteli and English trading vessels had assisted 
hitherto to keei) uji the iiriec of tobacco, and to secure a supply of imported 
goods at reasonable rates, Dut that coinjwitition was now to cease. The 
English conunereial iu1,('.rust had obtained from the Oonvention Parliament, 
which welcomed back Charles 11 to the J'higlish throne, the famous Navigation 
Act of lGG0,d 


TlIWAlTES ON THE NAVIOATION ACTS ^ 

All nianiKU’ of trade was more or less hampered by the parliamentary acts 
of Navigation and Trade, In the time of Richard II (1377-1399) it had been 
enacted that “none of the king’s licgc [wople should ship any merchandise 
out of or into the realm except in the shijis of the, king’s ligeance, on pain of 
forfeiture.” Under Ihuiry Vll (1485-1509) only English-built ships manned 
by Englisli sailors were pennittod to import certain commodities; and in the 
rcigii of Eli/al)oth (1558 -1003) only such vessels could engage in the English 
coasting trade and lisherios. The ciuliest English colonies were exempted 
by their charters from these restrictions, but under James I (1603-1625) the 
colonics were included. For iiuuiy yeaivs the colonists dia not heed the 
Navigation acts; in (‘.onsofjjueuce, the Dutch, then the chief carriers on the 
ocean, obtained control of the colonial toule, and thereby amassed great 
wcaltii. Jealous of their supremacy, the statesmen of the commonwealth 
sought to ui)l)nild l.Ongland by forcing English trade into Englisli channels, 
and this policy succoediid, Holland soon fell from her high position as a 
maritime [lowin’, and England, with her fai'-sprcading colonies, succeeded 
her. The Act of 1645 docilareil that certain articles sliould be brought into 
England only by slu|).s fitted out from England, by English subjects, aud 
inahnei! by Ejiglislmieu ; this was amended the following year so as to include 
the colonies. In (ixclmnge for the privilege of importing English goods free 
of duty, the colonists were not to suffer foreign ships to be loaded wim colonial 
goods, lu 1651 a stringent Navigation Act was passed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, the beginning of a series of coercive ordinances extending do-frn to the 
time of the Aineriean Revolution, It [irovided that the rule as to the importa- 
tion of goods into iilngland or its territories, in English-built vessels, English 
manned, should extimd to all products "of the growth, production, or manu- 
facture of Asia, Africa, oi’ America, or of any part thereof, as well of the 
English [ilanl^ations us others”; but the tenn "English-built ships” included 
colonial viiasels, in this and all subsequent acts. 

lJudor the riistoration the commonwealtli law was confirmed and extended 
(1660). 8ueh enumerated colonial products as the English merchants deared 
to i)urcluist! were to bo shipped to no otlrer country than England; but those 
products which they did not wish might bo sent to other markets, provided 
they did not there iatorferc in any way witli English trade. In all transactions, 
however, " Ifinglish-lmilt ships,’^ manned by "Englisli subjects” only, wctc 
to bo patronised. Three years later (1663) anouier step 
an act. of that year such duties were levied as amounted to prohibition of me 
iinjiortatioii of goods into the colonies except such as had been actually 
ship[)ed from an English port; thus the colonists were forced to go to England 

[' Reproduced by permission. Oopyi'ight, 1807, by Longnanns, Green, ,& Co.] 
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for their supplies-the mother country making herself the factor between 

England merchante were competing with Enghslmen in the soutliein uiai- 
Ktl At the behest of connnercial jnterests m the pm;cut 


eauivalent to nuiii uui-juouu uji r— - 

to 1764 upwards of twenty-five acts of parliament werejnu^ed for the regula- 
tion of traffic between England and her colonics. Each succccdmg nun- 
istrv felt it necessary to adopt some new scheme for monopolising c.oloiiial 
trade in order to pui'chase popularity at home. It was 17;?1 beinro the 
home government began to repress the manufacture m the coloiiuvs of goods 
that could be made in England; thereafter numerous acts were passed by 
parliament having this end in view. , , , , . 

In brief, the mother country regarded her Amoricaii colonies merely 
as feeders to her trade, consumers of her manufactures, and factories for 
the distribution of her capital. Parliament never succeeded in .satisfying 
the greed of English merchants, while in America it was thouglil; to lie doing 
too hiucli. Hie constant irritation felt in the colonic, s over Ihe gradual 
application of commercial thumb-screws— turned at last beyond I.Ik! point 
■of endurance — ^was one of the chief causes of the Revolution. Had it not 
been that colonial mgenuity found frequent opportunities for evading the.SH 
acts of Navigation and Trade, the final collision would doubtless have ocicurred 
at a much earlier period.® 

THE NEW COPE ANP ITS TBBATMENT OF SLAVES 

The Virginians, alarmed at the Navigation Act of 1600 which l.lm'atmusl 
to place them at the mercy of the Enghsli traders, sent Governor Herkole,y 
to England, in March, 1661, at an expense to the colony of two luiiulred 
thousand pounds of tobacco, to remonstrate on their behalf. Berkeley 
failed in this public mission; but he improved the opportunity to secure for 
himself a share in the new province of Carolina, now erected by charter, and 
of which he became one of the eight proprietors. 

Under the administration of Colonel Fi-ancis Movysou [or Morrison'l, (jap- 
tain of the fori at Point Comfort, a royalist immigrant of KPlO, a|)p'oiiil.ed 
by the council to act as governor during Berkeley’s mi,ssion to I'lngiand, 
a third revision was made of the Virginia statutes. ’J'he Church of JOnglaud 
is re-established by this code, with the canons, the liturgy, and the clmi’cli 
catechism. The anniversary of the execution of Charles I is niad(! ii fa.sl;, 
and of the restoration of Charles II a holiday. Nonconformist preacliurs aro 
to be silenced and sent out of the country. Shipmasters bringing (luak(!r,s 
mto the colony were subjected to a penalty of £100. The Quakers thoiiuselvea 
were to be imprisoned without trial till they gave security to leave the eolony 
and not to return. The management of county as well of palish affa.ii>i 
was taken from the body of the inhabitants and vested in u few wi'nltliv 
planters, who held their appointments for life, or , at the pleasure of the gov- 
emor. Trial by jury was established in all cases, and grand jurieH iire now 
lir.st introduced, lliere were to be provided by each county a'prisoii, pillory, 
pair of stocks, whipping-post, and ducking-stool. ' 

respecting the Indian, s are, concciviHl in a 
ore humane and candid spirit than any previous cnactiucnta on the same 
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subject. Several persons, apparently of wealth and consideration were 
heavily fined by the as.scmbly for wi-ongs done to the Indians and intrusions 
upon them. An act was pas.sed, the firat statute of Virginia which attempts 
to give a legislative basis to the system of hereditary servitude. The Vir- 
ginia assembly saw fit to aiiopt the nilc of the civil law, so much more con- 
venient for slavelioldcrs, by enacting that children should be held bond or 
free, “ according to the condition of the mother.” 

The lawfulness of holding Africans as slaves was supposed to rest, in part 
at least, on the fact that they were heathen. But of the negroes brought to 
Virginia some had been converted and baptised, and this was the case to a 
still greater extent with iJiosc born in tlic colony. By what right were these 
Christians held as slaves ? This question having been raised in Virginia, the 
assembly in 1GG7 came to the relief of the mastem by enacting that negroes, 
though (JonverUid and baptised, should not thereby become free. At the same 
session, in remarkable deviation from the English law, it was also enacted 
that killing slaves by extremity of coiTcction should not be esteemed felony, 
“since it cannot be presumcul that prepense malice sliould induce any mar, 
to destroy his own estate.” The proliibition against holding Indians as 
slaves was also relaxcid as to those brought in by Avater, a new law having 
enacted “ that all servants, not being Christians, imported by shipping, ahp.fl 
be slaves for life.” About this ijcriodj and afterwards, a considerable number 
of Indian slaves seem to have been imported into Virginia and New Eng- 
land from the West Indies and the Spanish Main, AVliile ihe slave code was 
thus extended, the privileges and political power of the poorer whites under- 
went a coimsponding diminution. During the period of the commonwealth 
the Virginia as,somblics had been chosen for only two years; but this privi- 
lege of frequent elections was no longer enjoyed. The assembly ^ of 1661 
was still in oxistenco^ such vacancies as occurred being filled from time to 
time bjr special elections. Even tliis small privilege was begmdged to the 
poorer freemen ; and, on the usual pretexts of tumultuous elections and want 
of sulliciont discretion in the poorer votera, it was now enacted that none but 
householders and freeholders should have a voice in the election of burgesses. 

Sonm replie.s of Berkeley to a series of questions submitted to liim by the 
lilaiitatioii committee of the privy council (1671) give quite a distinct picture 
of the colony as it then was. The population is estimated at forty thousand, 
inchu ling two thousand “ black slaves,” and six thousand “ Christian servante,” 
of whoni about fifkHin hundred were imported yearly, principally English. 
Since tlm exclusion of Dutch voaseLs by the Acts of Navigation, the importa- 
tion of negroes had been very liiniteil; not above two or three ship-loads had 
jiriiv(Kl in seven years, “wo have forty-eight parishes,” adds the governor, 
“and our ministers are well paid, and by my consent should be better, if they 
would pray oftoiuir and preach loss. But as of all other commodities, so of 
this, the worst are sent us, and we have few that we can boast of since the 
p(a’s(!cution, in CromAvell’s tyranny, drove divers worthy men hither. But I 
tliank Cod tluire are no free schools nor printing, aiid I hope we shall not 
have tluwe hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience, and her^y, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the b(!st government : God keep us from both !” 

.. [' It wfiB lumco known a .9 tlio "Long Asjsembly,’' As Fiske > says, "Berkeley ha^g 
aociiNii] u legiHlaturn that was quite to his mind, kept it olive for fifteen ye£^, until 1070, 
simply by the ingenious expedient of iidjouming it from year to year, and refusing to issue 
writs for a now elootion. The oITeet of this was to carry mor ■■■ (■ -v' ■ • 1 

over into what was by no moans a Puritan, but nonfc the less . ■ ■ -i" ' ■ ■ ' ' '■ ■ i 
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vmGINIA GIVEN TO CTIiPEPER AND ABUNGTON (1072 A,D.) 

Public attention was soon much engrossed by some proceeding on the 
part of thrking wliich might lead the Vh-ginians to question whether even 
thV" tyranny of Cromwell’^ were not quite^ tolerable on Uie whole, as the 
rule o7“te sacred majesty” Charles II. The whole “northern nock, ’ that 
iT the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the lotomac, had been 
Ranted to the earl of. St. Albans, Xord (DulMper, ami othor^ without oven 
excepting the plantations already settled there. Finally (Febiuaiy i-oth, 
1673) the enthe colony was assigned, for thirty-one years, to lords Culpeper 
and Arlington, induing all quit-rents, escheats, the power to grant lands 
and to erect new counties, the presentation to all churches, and the nomina- 
tion of sheriffs, escheators, and surveyors. These noblemen had a very bad 
character for rapacity. Ailington was one of the king s nunistcns, and a 
member of the famous “Cabal.” They could have no object in obtaining 
this grant except to enrich themselves out of the colony. Perhaps they 
might question existing land-titles, of which some, it is probable, would 
hardly bear examination. The assembly was alarmed, and three agimts wm’o 
despatched to England to solicit a moihfieation of this extraordinary grant, 
or to purchase it up for the benefit of tiie colony. The commissioners were 
also instructed to solicit a royal charter for the colony. It encountered, 
however, some unexplained delays, in passing the seals. Its })rogres.s was 
finally cut short by news from Virginia of a nature to show that the absence 
of free schools was by no means so absolute a guarantee against discontent 
and rebellion as Berkeley had supposed. 


bacon’s BEBELLION (1670 A.D.) 



VAAV) A VV/A CVUEV/XX; aiAUi OVViX AAl lUUcli CXUUl/iUllO \/\J llll VilUivUUllJO 

in the assembly a considerable part of the freemen had lost tlnar right to 
vote. The taxes imposed to keep up the forts, and the late levy to buy out 
Culpeper and Aiiington, caused great discontents, aggravated by the declin- 
ing price of tobacco. In the selection of vestrymen and county commissioiu'rs 
the people had no voice at all. These local dignitaries, by long coutiuuanco 
in office, had grown supercilious and arbitrary. The compensation to the 
members of assembly had been lately fixed at one hundred and fifty ])oundB 
of tobacco Mr day, besides near as much more for horso.s, p(;rvaut.s, and 
boatiueti. This amownt was deeined excessive by the tax-piayers, wlio ii(*.cuso(l 
the members of protractmg their sessions for the mere sake of incrf'asinp; 
tneir pay. Ihe pubhc (Rssatisfaction had already shown itself in iiopnlar 
disturbances, suppressed by proclamation and the advice of some (liscroet 
persons. Nothmg, however, wm wanting, except an occasion and a leader, 
to throw the whole community into a flame. An occasion was soon found 
in an Indian war; a leader presented himself in Nathaniel Bacon.i Bacon 
w ^ man, not yet thirty, lately arrived from London, whoro. he 
Ilf ^ estates and influential connoctions 

ginia. His uncle, of the same name, of whom he was presumptive 

His gJ'eat-great-great-grandfathcir was the grandfather of Franeis Bacon.] 
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heir, held a seat in the council— an honour to which the young Bacon was 
iilso soon admitted. 

The Indian war seems to have originated in the movements of the Senecas 
one of the clans of the Five Nations, who improved the inteiwal of a short 
peace with Canada to attack thdr southern neighbours, &e Susquehannas 
The Susquehannas wore precipitated on the settlements of Maryland. War 
followed, and aid was asked and given by the Virginia planters of tiie northern 
neck. Among these plantera was one John Washington, an emigrant from 
the north of England, for some eighteen years past a resident in Virginia, 
founder of a family which produced, a centuiy afterwards, the commander-in- 
chief of the American armies. A fort of tlie Susquehannas, on the north side 
of the Potomac, was besieged by a party of Virginians under his leadership, 
and that of Brent and Mason. Some chiefs, sent out by the Indians to treat 
of peace, were seized and treacherously slain. The besieged party made a 
desperate resistance, and, having presently escaped, revenged the outrage on 
their envoys by many barbarities on the Virginia planters. The wMe iron- 
tier was soon in alarm. 

The furiou.s and destructive Indian war, headed by King Philip, raging 
at tins very time in New lingland, no doubt tended to increase the terror of 
the Virginians. ^ By suggesting the idea of a general conspiracy for the destruc- 
tion of the whites, it exposed oven the most friendly tribes to be suspected 
as oncmio.s. The Virginia Indians, or some of them, became hostile, or were 
thought so. The peace which liacl lasted for thirty years was broken. The 
Indian traders, accusoil of having supplied the Indians with guns and ammu- 
nition, became objects of great popular detestation. The governor, who 
enjoyed a certain percentage on the Indian traffic, for which he had the sole 
right of granting licenses, shared also a part of this unpopularity, increased, 
there is reason to believe, by his cnei’getic condemnation \ of the treachery 
practised on the Susquehannas, and his disposition to shield the peaceful 
Indians from the indiscriminating rage of the colonists. 

Ill the ])r(}sc,nt excited state of the public mind the scheme of defense 
W'as not satisfactory. The governor was accused of leaning towards the 
Indians, and offensive operations were loudly demanded. Bacon, to whom 
the governor had refused a commission to boat up for volunteers against the 
Indiims, was particularly forward. He gave out that, on news of any further 
depredations, he should march against the Indians, commission or no com- 
mission. An attack upon his own plantation, near the falls of James river, 
afforded him speedy occasion to carry his threats into effect. 

Provoked at this disregard of his authority, the governor put forth a proc- 
lamation ikipriviiig Bacon of his seat in the_ councilj ^d denouncing as 
ixibols all his company who should not return witliin a limited day. “Those 
of cstati^s” obeyed, but Bacon and fifty-seven others proceeded onward. 
Approaching a fort of friendly Indians, they asked provisions, offering payr 
merit. The Indians put them off. Finding themselves in danger of starvation, 
and suspecting tluit the Indians had been instigated to their procrastinations 
by private messages from the governor, Bacon’s men waded shoulder deep 
through a stream that covered the fort, entreating victuals, and. tendering 
pay. A shot from the bank they had left presently killed one of their number. 

['Governor Herkoloy reasonably enough maliitainod, “If they had killed jny grand- 
father and iny grandmother, my father and mother, and all my mends, yet if they naa 
eoniQ to treat' of pcuoe, tliey ought to have gone in peace." But when in January on a 
singlo day tliu liidiaiiB killed tlihty-six people, he said that nothing could be done until 
the assembly’s regular meeting in March.”] 
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Apprehending an attack in the rear, "they fired the palisadocs, stonnoil and 
burned the fort and cabins, and, with the loss of three Engli.sli, slow one luui- 
dred and fifty Indians.” Such was Bacon's own account of this exploit. 

The governor had marched in piu-suit of Bacon, but was soon slopijod 
short % distui'bances in the lower counties, instigated by Druininond and 
Lawrence, residents at Jamestown. “The people drew together by beat 
of drum, declaring against forts as on intolerable pressure, and of no use”; 
nor was it found possible to appease these tumults except by ilisaolving the 
old assembly and calling a new one. Bacon was elected a burgo,s.s for tlio 
county of Henrico; but as he approached Jamestown in a sloop with thirty 
armed followers, he was intercepted by an armed ship. lie was presently 
arrested and carried prisoner before the governor, with some twenty of his 
followers. 


In consideration of a pardon which the governor hatl promised, Bacon, 
placed at the bar, confessed, on Ms knees, “his late unlawful, mutinous, and 
rebellious practices”; begged pardon therefor; desired the council ami bur- 
gesses to mediate for him, and proffered Ms whole estate in Vij-ginia an 
security for his good behaviour. 

Though all Bacon’s company were pardoned, and himsc'lf restored to his 
seat m the council, he soon secretly left Jamestown. A few days after ho 
reappeared at the head of three or four hundred armed men from the upper 
counties. Anticipating the York train^rands, for which the governor had 
sent, Bacon s men occupied all the avenues, disarmed the townspeople 
surround the state houw (sitting the assembly), rage thereat, storm for 
coi^ssion for Bacon, wMch, upon the earnest importunity of tho council 
and assembly, was at length obtained, as also an act of iudomnity to Bacon 
and Ms men for tins force, and a high applausive letter to tho king in favour 
pi'oceeclmra, ^icd by the governor, (ioimcil, and 


sumeienuy well wita that given by one T, [nrobahly 'riionin'^ 
Samuel Miitlhewsl, who .sat in thtwisscunbly 

at Bacon was thirty miles up Uin rlwr 

four hundred men, the governor sent to the po,st ad .nemik on 

aiM^SdfhT that could Ixi gottoii to ioi m 

as regiilar veteran troops. In half an bon,- y 


our house, a pemon known tn mnnw A i , , . , ''' '‘oi‘<Hipon ono of 
the window, saying ‘You shall have i/l VouS'lmve iU 

hut^bub. a servant of mine .rot, . 
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fair mark I Shoot!’ often rehearaing the samCj without any other words 
Whereto Mr. Bacon answered, ‘No, may it please your honour, we’ll not hurt 
a hair of your head, nor of any otlier man’s. We ai-e come for a commission 
to save our lives from the Indians, which you have so often promised and 
now we’ll have it before we go ! ’ ’ 

“Next day there was a rumour the governor and council had agreed Mr 
Bacon should have a commission to go general of the forces we were then 
raising.” 

The assembly passed an act appointing Bacon general of a thousand men 
one-eighth part homemen or dragoons, destined for active operations. The 
superior officers were to be appointed by the governor; but Bacon took care 
to supply himself witli a stock of blank commissions, signed with the governor’s 
name. 

The vigorous pro.secution of the Indian war provided for, the assembly 
turned its attention to internal reforms. Fees and public offices were regu- 
lated, and provision made against abuses of officim authority. The right 
of voting for burgesses, and the election of the parish vestries, were restored 
to the freemen. The exemption from taxes hitherto enjoyed by the fAmiliVa of 
ministers and couucilloi’s was taken away. The legidafion ' of this remark- 
able assembly, known collectively as Bacon’s laws, concludes with an act 
of general and total pardon and oblivion. 

The assembly atyourned, the generd appointed by it undertook an ex- 
pedition against the Pamunkeys, whom, according to the governor’s partisans, 
he frightened from their lands, and made hostile, if they were so. While 
Bacon was thus employed, Berkeley was encouraged by Philip to issue a new 
proclamation, again denouncing Bacon as a rebd. But tlie projects of the 

f overnor wore counter-worked by the activity of Drummond and Lawi'ence. 
lacoii, in reply, put forth a declaration, in which he arraigned the governor, 
and justified himself, d 

Bacon’s declaration begins as follows : 

“If virtue 1)0 a sin, if piety bo Ruflt, if all the principles of morality and goodness and 
justico bo porvortud, wo must confeas that those who ore culled rebels may be in danger of 
those l)igh imputations, tliosc loud and severe bulls, wliich would affright innooency, and 
render the dufcnce of our l)ruthron and tlio inquiry into our sad and heavy oppressions treason. 
But if tlim-o be fas sure there is) a just God to appeal to; if ixsligion and justice be a sanctuary 
hci’c; if to plead the cause of the oppress’d; if siaeorely to aim at the publick good, without 
any reservation or liy-interost; if to stand in the Gap, after so much blood of pur dear breth- 
ren bought and sold; if after tlio loss of a great pai-t of his mojesty’s colony, deserted and 
dispeopl’d, and freely to part with our lives and estates to endeavour to save the remainder, 
bo treu,son — lot God' and tlio world judge, and tlio guilty die. But sinee we cannot find in 
our hearts oiio single spot of rebellion and treason, or that wo have in any manner aimed at 
the Subversion of tlio settl’d gnvorninoiit, or attempting the person of any, either mamstrato 
or private man — notwithstanding tlio several reproaches ond threats of some who for sii^ 
ister ends wore disaffected to us, and censure our just and honest designs — ^let truth be bold 
and all tlie world know Iho real foundation of our protended guilt.” 

He tlicii gofif) on to complain of the authorities, “ these jugglin^ar^tes 
whoso tottering fortunes have been repaired at the public charge.” He accuses 
Berkeley of “having raised unjust taxes for the advancement of private 
favourites ” ; of “ having abused tlie maj^ty of justice, of advancing to places 
of judicature scandalous and ignorant favourites,” of ‘‘having bartered and 
sold his majesty’s country and the lives of his loyal subjects to the barbarous 

[1 "The better legislation was completed, according to the new style of computatLom 
on the 4th of July, 1070, just one hundred years to a day before the eongr^ of the Umted 
States, adopting the doeloration wliioh hud been framed by a statesman of Vwginia, too, 
like Bacon, was ‘popularly inclined,’ began a new era in the history of man, — Banchow.^j 
H, w.— VOL, xxni, K 
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heathen,” etc. He then demanded the arrest of the governor tuid iiineteen 

a convention of delegates from the several counties to 
meet at ilidcUe Plantation (now Williamsburg), Aupt 3rd. This convention 
a tenSd by many of the principal men of the coroujr, agreed upon an oath 
?o £ imposed on file inhabitants, and an "engagement” to be signed by them, 
promising to support Bacon even ag^t troops from England till the mattera 

in dispute could be referred to the king, 1 1 j. i • 

As even the loyal inhabitants of Gloucester seemed cold to his cause, 
Berkeley presently retired to Accoraac, on the eastern sliore, accompanied 
bv Beverley LudweU, and a few others. This withdrawal wa.s treated as an 
abdication of office, and Bacon, with four members of the council, issued writs 

for electing a new assembly. . , , , ,,, , 

Bacon’s party had been jomed by Giles Bland, the collector of the customs, 
“a gentleman newly arrived from England to possess the estate of his deceased 
uncle, late of the council.” Bland seized the ship of one Loriniore, increased 
her j^ament to sixteen guns, and sailed with a force of two hundred and 
fifty men to attack Berkeley, in company with Captain Barlow, “ one of Crom- 
well’s soldiers,” and Carver, “a good seaman, and a stout, resolute follow,” 
who commanded a bark of four guns. But by the contrivance of Lorimoro, 
supported by the courage of Ludwell, the large ship was betrayed mto the 
governor’s hands. The other vessel was also taken. Bland wivs put in irons ; 
Carver and Barlow were hanged— a rash act, it was thought, since Bacon had 
Sir Henry Chicheley [the deputy governor] and other councillors in his power, 
and might perhaps retaliate. Most of the men, on the offer of pardon, were 
induced to enter the governor’s service. 

Berkeley collected a force of near a thousand Accomacians. With two 
ships and some axteen sloops, he presently entered James river, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy Jamestown (September 7th). 

Bacon, far inferior in numDers to the governor, laid close siege to Jame.s- 
town. The besieged made a sally, but were repulsed with loss. Finding 
himself in an awkward predicament, and his troops not to be depended upon, 
the governor made a hasty retreat by night, taking with him the townspeople 
and their goods. <* 

The next morning Bacon entered; it was reported that the governor 
had only fled to join a party of royalists who were advancing from the north. 
He determined therefore to bum the town, to prevent its becoming a harbour 
to the enemy ; and Drummond and Lawrence, who were with Bacon, not only 
counselled this desperate measure, but themselves set fire to their own 1k)u.s(!s, 
which were the best in the town after the governor’s. The number of hous(!.s, 
however^ was small, amounting to about eighteen; but the church, the ohle.st 
m Amenca, and the newly erected state house, were consumed likewise, the 
ru^ of the church-tower and_ the memorials in the adjoining grav(!yard 
being all that now remain to point out to the stranger where once Jaiucisliown 
stood. 

Great numbera deserted the royalist cause, and Bacon, advancing to 
tooucester, called a convention and administered an oath to the pooiilo, sw(;ar- 
ing them to the cause of popular liberty. The whole of Virginia, with the 

fled to AccomM revolutionised. Berkeley had again 

nf Bf'Con) who had inhaled disease on the marahes 

1st of October died, leaving 
tne great cause of the people without a leader. His death wrung the popular 
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heart; despair fell on all, for there was no one to finish his work. The place 
of his interment was never known ; it was concealed even from the body of 
lis partisans, lest his remains should be insulted by the vindictive Berkeley 
who proposed to hang them on a gibbet]. According to one tradition his 
Wend Lawrence secretly buried him, laying stones upon his coffin; others 
maintain that his body was sunk in the deep watera of the majestic York 
river ; and this is by no means improbable. 


BlOnKBUOT’S LAST TYRANNIES 

The tide now act in against the insurgents; Beverley immediately captured 
Thomas Hanisford, an insurgent loader. Brought before Berkeley, the choleric 
old cavalier ordered him to be luuiged. He heard his sentence unmoved, but 
asked as " a favour that ho might be shot like a soldier and not hailed like a 
dog.” “You die as a rebel, not as a soldier!” was the reply. Reviewing 
his life, he professed ropntance of his sins, but would not admit that his so- 
called rebellion was a sin; and his last words were, “I die a loyal subject and 
a lover of my country.” 

Hansford was the first Virginian who died on the gallows, the first American 
martyr to the popular cause. Ho was executed on the 13th of November, 
1676. Other insurgent leaders were taken, among the rest, Edmund Chees- 
raan and Thomas Wilford ; the latter the second son of a royalist knight who 
had died fighting for Charles I, and now a successful Virginian emigrant. 
He, too, was haugod. Cheesman was bmught up before the governor, “ "Why 
did you engage in Bacon’s designs?” demanded the latter. At that instant 
a young woman rushed foward, the wife of the prisoner, and replying before 
he had time to utter a word, exclaimed, “My piwocations made my husband 
join in Bacon’s cause. But for mo ho would never have done it I” And then 
falling on her knees, she added, “And seeing what has been done was through 
my mcaas, I am most guilty ; lot mo bo hanged and my husband be pardoned I ” 
The governor ordercil her off, adding the grossest insult to his words. Her 
husband died in prison of ill-usage. 

With the success of his party the vindictive passions of the governor 
increased. Mercy was an unknown sentiment to his heart, and his avpice 
gratified itself by fines and confiscations. Fearing the result of trial by jury, 
he resorted to courts-martial, where the verdicts were certain and severe. 
Four persons wore thus hanged on one occasion, Drummond was seized, _ in 
the depth of winter, in Chickahominy swamp, half famished, and, being 
stripped and put in irons, was conveyed to Berkeley, Berkeley, seeing him 
approach, hastened out to moot him, and with a bow of derision saluted 
him: “Mr. Drummond, you arc vciy welcome; I am more glad to see you 
than any man in Virginia; Mr. Drummond, you shall be hanged in half an 
hour !” “What your honour pleases,” replied the patriot, calmly. He was 
tried by court-martial, and though he had never held any military command, 
he was immediately condemned ; turd his wife’s riim being forcibly tom from 
his finger, he was executed within three hours. The fate of Lawrence was 
never known; but report said that he and four others, in the depth oi winter, 
when the snow was ankle-deep, threw themselves into a river rather than 
perish like Drummond. 'The conduct of Berkeley had been that of a dastod 
in the struggle, and now his cruelty was tiiat of a fiend. A royal proclamation 
arrived from England, promising pardon to dl but Bacon. But this was 
utterly disregarded ; Benceley, indeed, altered it to suit ms own temper, and 
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excepted from mercy about fifty persons, among whom was Sarah Grindon, 
the wife of the late attorney. Twenty-two were hanged; three died from 
hard usage in prison; three fled before trial, and two after conviction. 

In the course of two months, trials before the governor and council, by 
“juries of life and death,” were substituted instead of courts-martial; but 
the result was little different. The land groaned with the excess of punish- 
ment. The very assembly itself besought of the governor " to desist from san- 
guinary punishments, for none could tell when or where they would cease.” 
And when e.xecutions ceased, other modes of punishment began. 

When the news of these bloody doings reached London, Charles, who, 
with all his faults, was not cruel, exclaimed with indignation, “The old fool 
has taken away more lives in that naked country than I have for the murder 
of my father !" 

As regarded the causes of this insurrection and the true character of its 
leaders, every possible means were taken to veil them in obscurity, or to throw 
disrepute and infamy upon them. No printing-press was allowecl in Virginia 
It was a crime punishable by fine and whippingji to speak ill of Berkeley and 
his friends, or to write anything favourable to the rebels or the reljellion. 
Every accurate account remained in manuscript for more than a hundr('ii 
years; so that the struggles and sufferings of these unfortunate patriots were 
long misunderstood and cruelly maligned. 

It WM on the occasion of this rebellion that English troops were lirat in- 
troduced into America. ,In three years, however, tliey were disbaiuled, and 
beeime amalgamated with the people. Sir William Berkeley returned to 
Engird with the squadron which brought out these forces, it being neces- 
sary to jiMtify his conduct there. Arrived in England, he found tlm public 
sentoients so violent agamst him that he died,^t was said, of a bmS 

mon^^ opportunity of justifying himself with the 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys was left by Berkeley as deputy in his absimee 
Msumed the office of governor, I’lio resuiln of 
Bacons rebellion were disastrous to Virginia. This insurrection was luacle 


CULPEPERS ADMINISTRATION AS PROPRllc-iunv 



to*p^']ier^fine“ha®^^ eulpnt were a marrietl woman 

Uventy lashes tor the first offence " an’r] t whipped on the bare luvoU witli 
imposed for speaking disrespectfully of aly in wore 
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the impost of two shillings on every hogshead of tobacco should be perpetual 
and instead of being accounted for to the assembly as hitherto, should be 
applied as a royal revenue for the support of government. His own salary 
—as governor— of £1,000 he doubled, on the plea that, being a nobleman, 
such increase was necessary ; besides house-rent and perquisites, amounting 
to nearly another thousand. Not satisfied with this, he altered the currency, 
and then disbanding the soldiers, paid their arrears in the new coin, greatly 
to his owm advantage. But shortly afterwards, finding that, by the same 
rule, his own perquisites would be deteriorated, he restored it to its former 
value. 

Virginia was now quiet, but her miseries were not at an end. Lai'ge crops 
of tobacco were raised, and the price sank far below a remunerative scak, 
and again the schenio of the “stint,” or the cessation of planting, was enter- 
tained. During two sessions the assembly endeavoured to legislate for these 
difficult circumstances; but in May, 1682, the malcontents commenced to 
cut up the tobacco-plants, especially the sweet-scented, which was produced 
nowhere else, and to this futile procedure, Culpeper, who had now returned, 
put a stop by measures of great severity— hanging the ringleaders and enacting 
plant-cutting high treason. 

A printing-] iress was at this time brought over into Virginia, by John 
Buckner, who printed the enactments of the session in 1682 ; but such publicity 
Avas dreaded. He wtus called to account by Culpeper, and forbidden to print 
iuiything until his majesty’s pleasure should be known; and the following year 
any printing-press w£is forbidden in Virginia, under the royal authority. The 
slave-code received some alterations dm’ing Culpeper’s government, which 
Avero Avorthy of the remorseless spirit of the man. Slaves were forbidden the 
use of arms, or to leave their nuvatere’ plantations without a written pass, or 
to lift a hand against a Christian, even in self-defence. Rimaways, who 
refused to give themselves up, might be lawfully killed, 

“All accounts,” says Bancroft, “agree in describing the condition of 
Virginia at this time as one of extreme distress. Culpepr had no compassion 
for poverty, no sympathy for a province impoverished by perverse legislation; 
and the residence in Virginia was so irksome, that in a few months he again 
rctiirned to JCngland. The council reported the griefs and restlessness of 
the country, and renewed the request that the grant to Culpeper might be 
r(!(!allcd. The poverty of the proAunce rendered negotiation easy, and m the 
folloAving year Virginia Avas once more a royal province. ” 


VniCUNIA AGAIN A KOVAL PROVINCE UNDER EPPINGHAM 

Lord IIoAvard of Eflinghjim^ succeeded Culpeper as governor in 1684, but 
the change Avas hardly beneficial to the unhappy proAunce. ^ It is said that 
Avith an eye to the fees, he established a court of chancery, claiming, by virtue 

[' "Likft like man: Charles debauched and debased En^loiuL and Culpeper 

HfliiiKham <le!;nu1cd their goA'crnmcnts and almost ruined Virginia. In the -whole range 
of American eoloninl liistory there are to be found no admlnistriitions at once so contempt- 
il.ilo, HO Bordiil, and .so injurious as tlioso inflicted upon Virgmw by the noble governors 
.‘ippointcd by CJliarles II. One event but little noticed at the time rises above the sorry 
(lotuils of tliis period. In 1084 Virginia sent delegates to Albany to meet the “ 

Mussaelmsetts and tlie governor of New York, in order to discura the, mdian troubles. 
Tims aiiotlier uncertain step was taken on the road to confoderation.^ Itvery eA^t « 
tins nature, no matter lioAV trifling, acquii'es importance lu marking the slow sta^s oy , 
Avliioli tlio principle of union rose by external pressure froih the jarnng interests of separate 
colonies." — Lonon.A] 
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nf his office to be sole judge. The accassion of James II produced no change 
£ £e of Virgtaia, but the suppression of Monmouth s rebellion sent over 
to her a number of tmly noble, though involuntary exiles. These were the 
men^vho. by sentence of the infamous Judge .Jefireys, were condemned to 
transportkii and sent over for sale to the labour-market of the Aiiiericau 
colonies. These political convicts were, many of them, men of family and 
suoGiior Gduc9»tioiij accustowiGcl to the couvciiiciicGS fincl ologtiiicjics ot Iiig , 
ani as regarded them, the government of Virginia received uhiunctions, 
uuder the sisDS'turs of tbo teko cOoto, sixicl tlu*y, tlxu»t tlicsG 

convicted persons continue to serve for ten ycni*s at least, tind thnt they be 
not pei-mitted in any manner, to redeem themselves by money or otherwise 
uiitif that time be fully expired.” But Tirginia had suffered too much not to 
synipStthise with her noble transports. In Decembei, IbSO, tlu'. exiles were 
parckmed. America, in every one of her colonies, was benefited by the 
tolerance and the oppressions of Europe, Hence she derived her best popu- 
lation; hence her clear instinct of liberty, and the courage and energy wlniffi 
bore her through the struggle for its attainment. 

Tlie state of Virginia did not improve imder James 11; and so oppressive 
was the government found to be, that the first assembly convened afler his 
accession called in que.8tion the monarch’s right to negative such of their 
proceedings as did not meet with his approbation; the king was displeased, 
and censured “the disaBfected and unjust disposition of the meniliors, and 
their irregular and tumultuous proceedings.” The assembly was dissolved 
by royal proclamation, and James Collins loaded with irons and imprisoned 
for treasonable expressions. But the council stood firm to tluiir iirincipiles of 
obedience and conformity, and pledged themselves to bring the state to sub- 
mission. Beverley, a royalist and former adherent of Berkeley’s, and for a 
long time clerk of the assembly, in whose soul the despotism of the time seems 
to have called forth a germ of liberty, fell under the strong resentment of the 
king; and being disfranchised, and a prosecution commoneeil against him, 
he died soon afterwards, a martyr to those very principles for which Bacon 
had struggled, and which he then had opposed. 

The principles of Bacon indeed were, under the severity of the present 
rule, becoming the principles of the whole of Virginia, as tlie noblest ossimees 
are only brought out by extreme pressure. The spirit of th(! colony was 
shown by the new assembly, which was now, in 1688, coiivmied, and for the 
turbulent and unmanageable disposition of which it was very soon (lis.solvoil 
by the council. Discussion, so long fettered, once more asserted its liliorty; 
the scattered dwellers along the river banks passed from house to hou.so the 
kindling cry of liberty. The whole colony was about to rise omie more ; and 
Effingham, alarmed at the position of affaire, hastened to England, followetl 
L Ludwell, as his accuser in the name of the people. During his 
absence, Nathaniel Bacon, the elder, pressideut of the council, assumed the 
temporary administration. But before either the accused or the accuser 
reached the English shores, James had abdicated, and that revolution lunl 
taken place which for the moment cast the affairs of Virginia into tlio shailc.^' 


VIRGINIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION OE IGSS 

Virginia, the revolution of 1688 gave to her liberties the regularity of 
respects, the character of her people and the forms of her gov- 
ernment were not changed. The first person who, in the reign of King Will- 
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iara, entered the ancient dominion as lieutenant-governor, was the same 
Francis Nicholson who in the days of King James had been the deputy of 
Andros for the consolidated provinces of the north, and had been expelled 
from New York by the insurgent people; and his successor was Andros him- 
self, fresh from imprisonment in Massachusetts in 1692. The earlier admin- 
istration of the ardent but nanw-minded Nicholson was signalised by the 
establishment of the college of William and Mary, the first-frmts of the So- 
lution, in age second only to Harvai’d. 

The powers of the governor were exorbitant; he was at once lieutenant- 
general and admiral, lord-treasurer and chancellor, the chief judge in all 
courts, president of the council, and bishop, or ordinary ; so that the armed 
force, the rcvcnucj the interpretation 
of law, the administration of justice, 
the church — all were under his control 
or guardianshiii. 

Yet the people of Virginia, still found 
methods of nourishing the spirit of inde- 
pendence. When additional supplies 
became necessary, the burgesses, as in 
Jamaica and in other colonics, claimed 
the right of nominating a treasurer of 
their own, subject to their orders, with- 
out further warrant from the governor. 

The statutes of Virginia show that the 
first 'assembly after the revolution set 
this example in 1691, which was often 
imitated. The denial of this system by 
the crown increased the aversion to 
raising money ; so that Virginia refused 
to contribute its quota to the defence of 
the colonies against France, and not only 
disregarded the special orders for assist- 
ing Albany, but with entire unanimity, 
and even with the assent of the coun- James Blaib 

cd justified its disobedience. While (i,„tp„sidoatrf®wyr»dMaryCoUege) ' 
other provinces were exhausted by 

taxation, in eleven years, eighty-three pounds of tobacco for each poll was 
the total sum levied by all the special acts of the assembly of Virginia. 

From the days of the insurrection of Bacon, for a period of three-quar- 
ters of a century, Virginia possessed uninterrupted peace. The political strifes 
were but the fitful ebullitions of a high spirit, which, in the wantonness of 
independence, loved to tease the governor; and, again, if the burgesses 
expressed loyalty, they were loyal only because loyalty was their humour. 
Hence the reports forwarded to England were often contradictory, "This 
government,” wrote Spotswood, the governor from 1710-1722, in 1711, “is in 
perfect peace and tranquillity, under a due obedience to the royal authority, 
and a gentlemanly conformity to the Church of England"; and the letter 
had hardly left the Chesapeake before he found himself thwarted by the 
impracticable burgesses, dissolving the assembly, and fearing to convene 
another till opinion should change. But Spotswood, the best m the line of 
Virginia governors, was soon restored to colonial favour. Like schoolboys of 
old at a barring out, the Virginians resisted their government, not as ready 
for independence, but as resobed on a holiday.? 
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MAEYLAND AND DELAWARE AETER THE RESTORATION 

Five years after the restoration of 1660 the population of Maryland had 
increased to sixteen thousand, and so much hacl their coinnicrcc increased, 
that the number of ships engaged in carrymg on dieir trade, with various 
narts of the British dominions was at least one hundred. Its internal regu- 
lations at this time were such as well deserve our notice. Every young per- 
son was trained to useful laboui-; paujperisnr and boggaiy wore unknown ; 
and even th6 introduction of slfl<very had not boon sufficient to (iGgitulo hones fc 
labour in public esteem. A mint was established by law of assembly, in 
1661, and the act which established it was confirmed and declared to be 

^^^^e adchess of Calvert saved the colony from an evil which seemed inevi- 
table. The encroachments upon the western bank of the Delaware, and the 
hostilities of a distant tribe of Indians, now threatened the tranquillity of tlio 
colony; but the governor’s remonstrances obliged the former to'(lf:sert tlio 
whole country around Cape Henlopen; while his prudence, seconded by the 
friendly demonstrations of the Indians in alliance with the province, restorcil 
peace vith the hostile tribe. On the Dutch removing from Henlopen, many 
of these united themselves to Maryland, where they were rcccuveil with the 
utmost kindness; and in 1666 the assembly passed in their favour the first 
act which occiu^ in any colonial legislature for the natimilisation of aliens. 
In 1671 provision was made for self-defence by imposing a (luty of two 
shillings on every hogshead of tobacco exported, and applying oue-half 
of this revenue to the support of a magazine and the supply of firearms. 
The other half was settlecf upon the proprietary, as a mark of gratitude. 
This illustrious nobleman died in 1676, havmg lived to reap the fruits of 
this plantation, which he had ordered with so much wisdom and virtue ; ami 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who for fourteen years hail govorncil the 
province with a nigh reputation for virtue and ability. 

By the assembly convened this year an attempt was made to sloin the 
progress of an evil which had for some time existed in the colony : namely, 
the transportation thither of felons from England. A law was passed for- 
biddmg the iniportation of convicts into the colony; in spite of which, how- 
ever, the evil increased, and shortly previous to the revolution tlireo hundred 
and fifty were landed annually in tire province. About the year 1 681 many 
attempts were made to introduce domestic manufactures; but the under- 
taking was premature, and although domestic industry supplied some articles 
for domestic use, yet even many years after it was found impossible to rcmliu' 
Maryland a manufacturing countiy. 

• following year William Penn arrived in America, when an inter- 

view took place between him and Lord Baltimore, in the hope of eflVcting 
^ amicable adjustment of the boundaries of their respective teiTit()rio.s. 
But so inconsistent were, the claims, and so little was either party inclined to 
yield to the other, that it was found impossible to adjust them iii a manner 
satisfactoiy to both; and by, Penn’s interest at court, he caused it to bo 
adjudged that the disputed district should be divideil into two equal part.s, 
WoP^ated to himself, and the other to Lord Baltimore. 

.P ^ dismembered from Maiyland constitutes the territory included 
within the limits of the present state of Delaware. 

of proceeding against Fendal were made the foundation 

of fresh complaints against Lord Baltimore; and m spite of Ins explanation 
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of the affair, which was quite satisfactoiy, the ministers of the king anxious 
to shift the imputation of popery from themselves, commanded that all 
offices of government should, in future, be committed exclusively to the 
hands of Protestants. Another and a still more serious charge was now pre- 
ferred against him. He was accused of obstructing the custom-house officers 
in the collection of the parliamentary duties; and though, when the affair 
was investigated thoroughly, it appeared that the opposition was not so 
great as was at first represented, yet Charles threatened him with a writ of 
quo wananto ; a threat which, however, was never executed. 

The news of the accession of James II to the throne of his brother was 
speedily published iii the colonies, and them received with livdy and unaffected 
demonstrations of joy; but they were sadly disappointed 'in their expec- 
tations of the treatment they should receive at Ms hands, for, disregard- 
ing alike the feelings of the Puritans of Massachusetts and the Catholics of 
Maryland, he involved both in the same project of oppression. No less was 
the ]oy excited throughout the province on receiving news of the birth of a 
son to James II ; but the flames of revolt and revolution, which raged so 
fiercely in England, were soon communicated to Maryland, and the latent 
dissensions, inflamed by fresh incentives, burst fortli m a blaze of insmrec- 
tionaiy violence. 

The rumour, suddenly and rapidly disseminated, tliat the deputy governors 
and the Catholics had formed a league with the Indians for Ihe massacre of 
all the Protestants in the province — together with several unlucky circum- 
stances which combined to corroborate tins unfounded statement— so operated 
upon the minds of the people, producuig confusion, dismay, and indignation, 
that a Protestant Association was formed by John Coode, the former asso- 
ciate of Fcndal, the members of which, being strengthened by the accession 
of now adherents, took up arms in deicnee of the Protestant faith, and the 
assertion of the royal title of William and Mary. William expressed his 
approljatioii of those proceedings, and authorised the insurgents to exercise 
in his name the power they had acquired by injustice and violence. Armed 
with this commi.ssion, for three years they continued to administer the govr- 
eminent, with that severity and oppression which power is prone to arrogate 
when it has been acquired by corrupt or violent means. 

The associiites having entered a complaint against Lord Baltimore, he 
was summoned to answer before the privy council the charges preferred 
against him. This produced a tedious investigation, which involved hiin in 
a heavy expense ; and it being impossible to convict him of any other crime 
than that of holding a different faith from the mm by whom_ he had been so 
ungratefully traduced, he was suffered to retain the patrimonial interest 
attached by his charter to the office of proprietary. But, by an act of cotmcil, 
he was deprived of the political administration of the province, and Sir 
l^dmund Andros was appointed its governor by the king. Thus fell the pro- 
jirictary government of Maryland, after an existence of fiftv-six years, during 
which time it had been administered wiiJi unexampled mildness, and with a 
regard to the liberties and welfare of tlie people that merited a better requitM 
tluin that wliich it has been our task to record. _ 

Though Andros is said to have approved himself a good governor m Vir- 
ginia, yet ho appeal's to have exercised no little severity and rapacity m 
Mar 3 '’land. He protected Coode against tlie complaints he had pmvoked; 
but "that profligate hypocrite, finding himself neglected by Colonel Nicholson, 
the successor of Andros, began to practise bis treacherous intngues agmnst 
the proprietary administration. This occasioned his dowmfall, Bemg mdicted 
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for treason and blasphemy in 1695, he declined to stand a trid, and fled forever 
from the province which he had contributed so signally to dishonour. 

The suspension of the proprietary government was_ accompanied by an 
entire subversion of the principles on which its administi fiction had been 
founded. The church of England was declared to be the established ccclo- 
siastical constitution of the state ; and an act passed in 1692 having divided 
the several counties into parishes, provision was made for the .support of a 
minister of this commimion in every one of these provmces ; the appointnient 
of the ministers vested in the governor, and the management of parochial 
affairs in vestries elected by the Protestant inhabitants j free schools and 
public libraries were established by law in all the parishes, and an ample 
collection of books presented to the libraries as a commencement of their 
literary stock by the biriiop of London. 

But with all this seeming liberality, a strong prejudice was entertained 
against the Catholics, and a bitter peisecutioii practised towards them; and 
wMe the ecclesiastical rulers, with the most unchristian cruelty, enacted 
toleration to themselves, and gi-anted the same to all Protestant dissenters, 
they denied it to the men by whose toleration they themselves had been per- 
mitted to gain an estabhshinent in. the province. Not only were these unfor- 
tunate victims of religious persecution excluded from all participation in 
political privileges, but by an act passed in 1704 they were debarred also 
from the exercise of their peculiar form of worship. 

Thusj for twenty-seven years, the crown retained the absolute control of 
the provmce; when, in 1716, the proprietary was restored to his rights, which 
he and his successors continued to enjoy until the commencemcmt of the 
American Revolution. In 1699 Annapolis was substituted for St. Mary’s tus 
the capital of the province; but it was not till many years after that th (5 
towns of Maryland assumed any considerable size — tho same cause tlmt pre- 
vented their gro^vth in Virginia retarding their increase in Maryland. Most 
merchants and shopkeepers were also planters ; and it being tiio custom for 
every man to keep on his own plantation a store, so as to supply his family, 
^rvants, and slaves with the usual accommodations of a shoj), thenj was 
little to induce any large congregation of citizens, so as to form conswlerable 
tOAvns. At a later period, however, the towns and cities seem to hav(j ac([uir(Hl 
a sudden principle of iiicrease; and Baltimore has grown with a rapidity 
equalled only by that with which the new western cities have .since sprung 
up, and continue to advance in wealth and population.? 

Benedct, the fourth Lord Baltimore, renounced Catholicism to securo tlio 
colony, but died almost immediately. The last Baron Baltimore, I'rodcrick, 
received the colony in 1751. Under liis governor, Sharpe, the colony took 
little or no share in the wars with the French.® 




CHAPTER V 

THE NORTHERN COLONIES AFTER TPIE RESTORATION 

[1060-1744 A.D.] 

Tiin fitniRRla against Andros in Massachusetts bore no little like* 
noss to tho pivaaodings of the revolutionists eighty years later. In 
each COSO the colonists were not so much resisting actual oppression ' 

M warring against a system under whii^ gross oppression would 
bocomo possible. In each case the administrators were tactless and 
blundering, and by their half-hearted tyranny at once excited oppo- 
sition and failed to crush it. The parallel is incomplete in that, in 
the first instance, happily for both countries, the drama was cut short 
by extornnl intervention, instead of working itself out to its natural 
climax; while the encroachments plannod by James II and intrusted 
to Andros were more far-reaching and more destructive to liberty 
than anything devised by George III and his advisers.— John A. 
Doyi-is.6 


MASBACHUSB'rra AND CHARLES 11 J THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 1661 

The return ol tlio Wtiiarts to the English throne in 1660 was not altogether 
unexpected in tlic colonics. The incomipetency of Richard Cromwell, who 
wii,s never proclaimed protector in America, awakened apprehensions of res- 
toration. Yet if dreaded, it was principally because it was feared there 
would be a change in the government, and the Puritans would be compelled 
to abate their cxclusivenes.y. 

The proclamation in England of Charles 11 took place May 2eth, 1660, 
and July 27th the tidings were received in Massachusetts by the ships which 
brought the regicides Gbffc and Whalley; but no notice was publicly taken 
of the event. At the October court a motion for an address to the king 
was negatived. Rumour represented Ei^Iand as still in an unsettled state, 
and until different intelligence was received delay was deemed prudent. 
At length (November 30th) the government was certified of the proceedings 
of pailiivment, and was infonned thatJts enemies had revived, and that his 
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A court was convened 


inniPRtv'*! council was besieged with their complaints. _ 

?DecemteS5, and addreLs were prepared for the king and the parliament 
The style of these addresses has been censured as fulsome. The agency of 
tte S in their preparation is apparent; but, with the exception o hyper- 
boles dr?U from &e Old Testament, and metaphors according with the cu.^ 
tSnaiy adulation of princes in the East they arc straightforward, consistent, 
and manly production. With these addresses, letters were forwarded to so.v- 
cral gentlemen of note, and instructions were sent to Mr Leverett, their agent 
a large portion of whose life was spent m the service of the colony, to mtercst 
as many as possible to favour the cause of the colonies, and to obtain speedy 
information of his majesty’s sense of their petition.® 

The fugitive regicides had already retued to New Haven, thus escaping a 
royal order for their arrest which arrived at Boston in February, 1601, by tlie 
h^ds of some zealous young royalists, to whom the general court of Massa- 
chusetts intrusted its execution. But, with all show of zeal, there was no 
intention to give them up, if it could be avoided. By groat privaey and the 
aid of faithful friends, they remained undiscovered, and were prn.sontly joined 
by Colonel John Dixwell, another of the late king’s judges. In spite of diligent 
efforts for their arrest, all three finished their days in New England. Dixwell 
lived openly at New Haven under a feigned name; the other two remained 
in concealment, sometimes in Connecticut, sometimes in Massacluisiitts. 

Alarmed by repeated rumours from England of changes intended to be 
made in their government, the general court, at their meeting in .lune, judged 
it proper to set forth, with the assistance of the elders, a di-stinct declaration 
of what they kerned their rights under the charter. This declaration claimed 
for the freemen power to choose their own governor, deputy governor, magis- 
trates, and representatives; to prescribe terms for the admission of additional 
freemen; to set up all sorts of officers, superior and inferior, with such ] lowers 
and duties as they might appoint; to exercise, by their aimually elected 
magistrates and deputies, all authority, legislative, executive, and judicial ; 
to defend themselves by force of arms against every aggression ; and to reject 
any and every imposition which they might judge prejudicial to the colony. 
This statement of rights® might seem to leave hardly any iierceptible yiowiir 
either to parliament or the king. It accorded, however, sulficiently well witli 
the practice of the colony ever since its foundation — a practice inaiiitaiiied 
with equal zeal against both royal and parliamentary iutevfcrciicc. 

At length, after more than a year's delay, Charles II was formally pro- 
claimed at Boston in August, 1661. But all disorderly dcinonstrations of 


spake in their laws. As if to make up in words what was wanting in substanw^, 
a second loyal address, in the extremest style of oriental hyperbole, designated 
the kmg as one “ of the gods among men.” 

With the late leaders of the independents it had gone hard in Englaiul. 
^eve^I of tliOTi had been already executed for their concorii iu llio Into kiuc^a 
death. Sir Henry Vane, formerly governor of Massacluisctte, and alway.s 

unohSft' he is, says Unneroft.,'/ "rarsly so 
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a firiii friend of Now England, proscntly suffered a similar fate. Others 
were concealed or in exile. Thiise changes in the mother country occasioned 
some emigration to New Jilnglaud, but not to any great extent. 

The Miussaehusetts agenl,s, liradstrcefc and Norton, returned in September, 
1662, bearcirs of a royal letter, iu which the king recognised the charter, and 
promised oblivion of all past olTences. But he demanded the repeal of all laws 
inconsistent with his due authority; an oath of allegiance to the royal person, 
as formerly in use, but dropped since the commencement of the late civil war; 
the administration of ju.stice in his name; complete toleration for the Church 
of lOngland; the repeal of the law which restricted the privilege of voting 
and tenure of ollice to church memhem, and the substitution of a property 
qualification instead ; finally, the admission of all persons of honest lives to the 
.sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Little favour was shown for tlie 
Quakers; iiuhicd, liberty was expressly given to make a “.sharp law" against 
thcm~a pei-mission (iagerly availed of to revive the act by which vagabond 
Quaktu-s w(!i-o ordered to l^e whipjxul from town to town out of the jurisdiction. 
Th(5 claimant.s for tohu’ation, formerly supprcswal with such prompt severity, 
weni now encouraged, by tlio king’s demands in their favour, again to raise 
th(iir luaids. Tliey a(lvocat(«l, also, the supremacy of the crown, sole means 
in that day of curl)ing the theocracy and compelling it to yield its monopoly 
of pf)wer. 

The vigour of the tlieocratic sy.stem, by the operation of internal causes, 
was already somewhat relaxed. A synod met to take this .subject into con- 
sideration. 'riie majority of the ministera, alarmed at the aspect of things in 
England, and always bettor informed and more liberal than the majority of 
the chure.h nuunbors, wore willing to enlarge somewhat the basis of tneir 
polity. Under the iufiuenco of Mitcliell — successor of Shepard as minister of 
Cambrulge— -tJie synod came to a result the same with that agreed upon by a 
select council of Mas.sachusotts ministers five years before, authorising wnat 
was calksl tlu! "half-way covenant"; the admission to baptism, that isjof 
the children of peasoms or acceptable character, who approved the confession 
of faith, and laid theiustdves been baptised in infancy, though not church 
inem))(«i’.s in full communion. This result wiis approved by the Massachusetts 
general court. 

c;oN.Nic<rrt(:iUT and bhode island, obtain chabters 

Connecticut and Rhode Island, having favours to ask, had been more prompt 
than Ma.ssachusetts to acknowledge the authoiity of Charles II. Winthrop 
for Connecticut, of which colony he was governor, and Clarke for Rhode Island 
liwiseutod themselves at Charles’ court in quest of chai’ters. The season was 
i)ropitiou.s. The restoration, at least for the moment, was a sort of era of good 
feeling. Winthrop might be subject to suspicion as the son-in-law of Hugh 
P(d,ors ; l)ut his talents, his scientific acquirements— he was one of the foimders 
of the Iloyal Society — ^ancl his suavity of address, seemed him many frirads. 
He scioms to have encountered little difficulty in obtaining the charter which 
Im souglit. Tliat instrument, dated April 23rd, 1662, following the terms 
of the old alleged grant to the earl of Warwick, established for the boundaries 
of Connecticut the Narragansett river, the south line of Massachusetts, the 
shore of the Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. It thus not only embraced a large 
part of the continental portion of Rhode Island, but the whole of New myen 
also — an absorption about which the inhabitants of that colonjf had not pep 
consulted, and with which, at first, they were not very well satisfied,. . Clarke. 
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obliged to expend a considerable siun of money, for which he mortgaged 


,, ...^ D jJLUdivi oi \;uuoxucAaMJ>^ ouui* nxw^Kfjf xv* 'i.AAWA vgjcvgvjva 

his own house in Newport, and which the colony was a long time in paying 
back. An agreement, presently entered into between Clarke and Wiuthrop, 
fixed for the limit between the two colonies the Pawcatuck, declared to be 
the Narragansett river mentioned in the Connecticut charter; and this 

S ient was specially set forth (July Sth, 1663) in the charter of Rhode 
and Providence Plantations. 

The charters thus granted vested in the proprietary freemen of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the right of admitting new associates, and of choosing 
annually from among themselves a governor, magistrates, and representatives, 
with powers of legislation and judicial authority. No appellate jurisdiction 
and no negative on the laws were reserved to the crown any more than in the 
charters of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Carolina. 

Historians have expressed surprise that, under the reign of Charles II, 
charters so democratic should have been granted. But, in a legal point of 
riew, in the grant by the crown of mdependent jurisdiction, they did not differ 
from the other charters hitherto granted for plantations in America. The 
inconv^nces of such independent govemm^ts had not yet attracted atten- 
tion. Iwenty years after, when Penn obtained the grant of Pennsylvania 
mteryenmg experience caused the insertion into his charter of several addi- 
tional safeguards for metropolitan authority. 

The privileges of freemen were restricted in Rhode Island, by act of the 
colonial assembly, to freeholders and their eldest sons. For the long period 
that Rhode Island remained chiefly an agriculturjil community, this limitation 
^ ^ grievance. Later, amidst a manufacturing poimlation. 

It excited serious discontents, occasioning almost a civil war, only appeased liv 
the adoption of a more liberal provision. The New Haveli people appealed 

United Colonies of New England against the 
invasion of them mdependence on the part of Connecticut. But the alarm 
occasioned, the next year, by the grant of New York, which extended as fir 
eMt as Connecticut nyer, and threatened thus to absorb New Ilaveu under 
a far less congenial juradiction; more than all, Winthrop's prudent and oon- 

for^th^n^TT^f’ consolidated the new colony in 1064, of wliieh 

for the next twelve years he was annually chosen aovomor Tbo offioo nf 

gXS.fof'comtS sevlralyears before Lpidy 

fKrds riJr^J'lS Winthrop's ubsonce, w2 

D Sra of ^ Haven, one of the or gimil 

'^^ter Wintluop's death, liiSc- 
being abandS the la4 S peculiar usages of Now Haven 

The theocratic system of New^S th^Slf l«;«viucc. 

administration of the entire^nwf ^ ds legal establishment, but the 
ideas. The ministers and pWpFof g^atly mfluencod by theocratic 
population retained fnr man taxes levied ou the whole 

authority . ' ^ yeais a predominating and almost uulimitod 

decline OE the new ENGLAND CONEEDEHATION (100.3 A.D.) 

foriSlwompre^SaSrto th?^^ province sent linnce- 

Colonies of New Sfand ^ J v commissioners for the United 

ever, tennmated X was, hoS 

d»bu« of fu„d« 
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henceforth its chief business. The meetings became triennial, and soon 
entirely ceased. 

While Connecticut and Rhode Island were rejoicing in their charters 
Massachusetts remained uneasy and suspicious. An evasive answer had been 
returned to the royal letter. The only concession actually made was the 
administration of justice in the king’s name. Meanwhile, complaints against 
the colony were multiplying. Gorges and Mason, grandsons of the grantees 
of Maine and New Hampshire, alleged that Massachusetts had occupied their 
provinces. Wrongs and encroachments were also alleged by the chiefs of 
the Narrugansetts, who prayed the king's interference and protection. Con- 
troversies had arisen as to the boundaries of Connecticut and Rhode Taland 
on the one side, and of Rhode Island and Plymouth colony on the other, 
and as to the title to la,nds in that vicinity under purchases from the Indians. 
The king presently signified his intention to send out comraissionera for hearmg 
and determining alt these matters — piece of information which occasioned 
no little alann in Massachusetts, aggravated by the appearance of a large 
comet. A fast was proclaimed. The charter was intrusted to a select com- 
mittee of the general court for safe-keeping. 

The conimissioners selected by the king were sent with a small armament 
to take possession of Now Netherlands. On the arrival of the commissioners 
at Boston, in August, 166'1-, and their first intercourse with the magistrates, 
die magistrates declared themselves imauthorised to raise troops for the 
expedition thither without the consent of the general court. The commis- 
sioners declined to await the meeting of that body, and departed, advising 
the magistrates against their return to take the kmg’s letter mto serious con- 
sideration. The court, which prosfmtly met, voted two hundred soldiers; 
but they wore not needed. New Netherlands having already submitted. 

The people of Connecticut, well satisfied at the subjection of the Dutch, 
with whom they had been in such constant collision, and haymg bounds^ 
(questions to settle both on the oast and west, received the king’s commis- 
sioners with all respect. Governor Winthrop, as we have seen m a former 
chapter, accompanied them to the conquest of New Netherlands. After set- 
tling the boundaries of Connecticut and New York, and leaving Nichols at 
New York as governor, Carr and Ciu’twright proceeded to Massachusetts to 
meet Maverick. The hopes of the sectaries in that colony had been so far 
raised that Thomas Gould, with eight otliers, after meeting for some time in 
secret, had foimally organised a Baptist church in Boston (May 28th, 1664). 
Prosecutions were commenced against its prominent members, who were first 
admonished, then fined for absence from public worship, then disfranchised, 
imprisoned, and presently banished. But still the orgwiisation contrived to 
survive, the first Baptist church of Massachusetts. Still another inroad, not 
less alarming, was now made upon ecclesiastical uniformity. The commis- 
sioners, on their arrival, caused the English church service to be celebrated 
at Boston — tlie first performance of tliat hated ceremonial in that Puritan 
town. Out of respect to the inveterate prejudi^s of the people, the surplice 
was not used. But the liturgy alone was sufficiently distasteful. 


MASSACHUSE'rT.S IN' CONFLICT WITH THE KING'S COMMISSIONERS 

The remonstrances of Massachusetts against the powers and appointment 
of the commissioners were esteemed in England unreasonable and groundless. 
The magistrates were sturdy and unbending; the commissioners were haughty. 
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ovei-beating, and consequential. Both parties disliked and suspected each 
XrVand the correspondence between them soon degenerated into a bitter 

'‘^“'cSiimissionere proposed, at length, to sit in form for the purpose of 
hearing complaints against the colony of which no less than tlur y had been 
exhibited The general court, by public proclamation (May 24th, 166o), at 
the sound of thi trumpet, prohibited any such procedure as contrary to 
their chsrt6r, uud invasive of their exclusive jurisdiction withiu the limits of 
Massachusetts. Thus met, and without a military force, or any ineans to 
support their authority, the commissioners were obliged to forp.go their inten- 
tions. They presently left Boston, and proceeded to New Hampshire and 
\Tflinft where they decided in favour of the claims of Mason and Gorges. But 
the New Hampshire towns^ satisfied witli the rule of Massachusetts; and 
afraid of Mason’s pretensions to quit-rents, did not favour the plans of the 
commissionere. kUire successful in Maine, where they were supported by the 


commissioners. More suceessiui in mame, wucrc mejr wcic ucu uy wic 

old Episcopal party, they issued commissions for a new government, which 
was accorcungly organised in June. On their return to Boston, the magis- 
trates complained that they had disturbed the peace of Maine, and requested 
an interview. The commissioners refused with much asperity, accusing the 
magistrates of treason, and tlireatening them with the lcing’.s vengeance. 

The commissioners were accustomed to hold of Saturday nights a social 
party at a tavern in Ann street kept by one Robert Vyal, vintner. This was 
contrary to the law, which required the strict observance of Saturday night 
as a part of the Lord’s Day. A constable went to break them up (January 
18th, 1666), but was beaten and driven off by Sir Robert Carr and his ser- 
vant. Mason, another constable, bolder and more zealous, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Vyal’s tavern; but, meanwhile, the party had adjourned to the 
house of a merchant over the way. Mason went in, staff in hand, and 
reproached them, king’s officers as they were, who ought to set a better 
example, for being so uncivil as to beat a constable; telling them it was well 
they haa changed their quarters, as othenvise ho should have arrested them 
all. “What,” said Carr, “arrest the king’s coraraissioiiers !” “Yes,” an- 
swered Mason, “the king himself, had he been there.” “Treason I treason !” 
shouted Maverick; “knave, thou shalt presently hang for this I” And he 
called on the company to take notice of the words. The matter finally came 
before the general court, where Mason was acquitted of the more serious 
ehaige, but was fined for insolence and indiscretion, pvinciiinlly, no iloubt, 
through apprehension lest some handle might be made of the matter by the 
commissioners. 


Having transmitted to England the results of their labours, tlio commis- 
sionere presently received letters of recall, approving their conduct, and that 
of all the colonies except Massachusetts. That province was ordered by the 
five able and meetpersons to make answer for refusing the 
jurisdiction of his commissioners.” This demand, transmitted through Mav- 
erick, who s* copy of the royal letter to the magistrates, oeoasiontul no 
little alarm. The general court was called together in special session in Sep- 
tember. From sending over agents, as that paper required, they excused 
themselves on the gmund that no agents they could send could make tlieir 
case any plamer. ‘‘Prostrate before Iiis majesty,” they l^sccch him ‘‘to bo 
graciously pleased to rest assured of their loyalty according to their foriuci* 
proiessions. At the same time they sent a present of masts for the royal 
nai 7 , and a contribution of provisions for the English fleet in the West Indies 
—seasonable supplies, which were graciously acknowledged. This bold step 
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of disobeying the king’s special orders was not taken, however, without great 
opposition. Circiunstanees at the moment favoured the theocracy Charles 
at this time was verv hard pressed. The Dutch war gave the king’s ministers 
full employment. A Dutch fleet presently sailed up the Thames, and threat- 
ened London, already ravjigcd by the plague and the great fire. 

As yet the acts of trade wore hardly a subject of controversy. The par- 
liament, which had welcomed back the king, had indeed in 1660 re-enacted- 
wdth additional clauses, the ordinance of 1651 ; an act which, by restricting 



might be regarded as a benefit by the New England diipowners, a provision 
was added intended still further to isolate the colonies, the more valuable 
colonial staple.^, mentioned by name and hence known as “enumerated 
articles,” being required to be shipped exclusively to England, or some Engligh 
colony. The exportation to the colonics was also prolnbitecl of any product 
of Europe, unless in English vessels and from England, except horses, ser- 
vants, and provisions from Ireland and Scotland. But of the “enumerated 
articles,” none wore produced in New England. 

Shortly after the departure of the royal commissioners, Leverett, now 
major-general of the colony, was sent to Maine, with three other magistrates 
ami a body of horse, to re-establish tlie authority of Massachusetts. In spite 
of the reinonstmnces of Nichols at New York, the new government lately set 
up was obliged to yield (July, 1668). Several persons were punished for speak- 
ing iiTovorently of the re-established authority of Massachusetts. 

The Quakons, ivs yet, had abated nothing -of their enthusiastic zeal, of 
which the colonists hud a now specimen, that greatly tried then* patience, in 
two young married women, who walked naked through the streets of New- 
bury and Salem, in emulation of the prophet Ezekiel, as a sign of the naked- 
ness of the land. Tlu'.y were whipped from town to town out of the colony, 
under the law against vagabond Quakera; tlao young husband of one of them 
following the cart to which his wife was tied, and from time to time interposing 
his hat between lior naked and bleeding back and the lash of the executioner.^ 

Meanwhile the growing commerce of Boston began to attract the notice 
and envy of the jealous Engllslr morcliants. Though the houses were generally 
wooden, and tlws streets narrow and crooked, “with little^ decency and no 
uniformity,” that town, by far the largest and most commercial in the colonies, 



groat extent with European goods, taking in return tobacco, sugai’, rum, 
and other tropical products, which they sold in Spain, Italy, and Holland, 
along with their own staples of fish and staves, thus evading the Navigation 
Acts, and interfering with that monopoly of colonial trade wich the English 
merchants aimed to secure. Hence a new act of parliament m 1672, imposmg 
on the transit of “ enumerated articles” froin colony to colony the same duttes 
l>ayablo on the introduction of those articles into England. For the collection 
of these dutiOiS, the same act authorised the establishment of custom-houses 
in the colonies, under the superintendence of the English commissioners of the 
customs. Such was the origin of royal custom-houses in America, and of 
commercial duties levied there by authority of parliament and in the name 
of the king. A 

[‘ It is such intolerance that led Doyle ^ to oharaoterise as "a grpt^ue ddiision" tie 
theoiy “ that New England was, or wished to be thought, a home of spiritual freedom, j 

H. w,— YOU. xxui. , u 
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MNG PHILIP’S WAR 


The attempts to Christianise the Indians of New England have already 
been noticed Many of them, by the efforts of John Eliot and the Mayhews, 
had been won from heathenism and the customs of savage life to a knowledge 
and love of the Christian religion, and a preference for some of the habits of 
civilisation. Still the great mass of the aboriginal population remained 
heathens. Bancroft estimates the Indian population in Now England, 
west of the St. Croix, at about forty-five or fifty thousand. Of these, ten 


thousand were in Maine, four thousand in New Hampshire, twelve thousand 
in Massachusetts and Plymouth, and fifteen hundred in Connecticut, He 
supposes the white population west of the Piscataqua to have boon fifty thou- 
sand-double that of the Indians. Among the so-called “praying Indians," 
some were educated, and one took a bachelor’s degree, in 1665, at Harvard 
College. 

The treaty made by the Pilgrim Fathers with Massaaoit had been observed 
for more than fifty yeara._ That powerful chieftain, dying, had left the govern- 
ment in the hands of his son, Alexander, whose ill-treatment at the hand.s 
of the whites, wWch had probably occasioned his death, may in part have 
M to the implacable hostility of his brother and successor, Philip of Pokanoket. 
Tms cmef, as well as most of those who were in alliance with him, had sternly 
rejected all persuasions to Christianity; and if he nui’sed in his bosom a .strong 
vmdictive feeliM towards tlie colonists, it is certain that there wore many 
reasons for it. The broad territory which had once been the posseasion of lus 
fathers had dwin^ed away, till a narrow region round Mount Hopo Bay 
was all that had been spared by the gradual but irresistible encroachments 
of the colonists. Personal msults hod been offered to himself and his family 
and fie bad been compelled to surrender bis arms and pay tribute. Finallv 
lus secretary, Seuaoman or Sassamon, an Indian who, after professing Christian^ 
ity,^ had apostatised and entered his service, had played the spy upon him. 
p^gmformation of his intended movements. It wasWough his troLherS 
^ colonists learned that Philip and his countiymen had at length 

S wS lip destruction. Fearing the conscqucncos 

of what he had done, the renegade returned to the protection of tho .sottiens 
and was soon after slam by two of the Indian leaders. The pernSi Uora 5 
this deed were arrested, tried, and executed by the colonist^ 

alamed by the condemnation of his counsellors: and findinD- 

S T'1 ”p<>“ JtoT to” it S 

S *“ fcagamels for security, commenced hoatiUtioB 

of the mLS W Sit I'ousos. One 
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all his countrymen in opnosition to tfip in uniting, 

were the allieaof his enemies Thp ^ ^*^rge portion of them 

Indians were 
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or fortified places to which they could retreat; while the Engliat. had the 
advantages of union, plentiful supplies of arms and provisions, garrisoned 
towns, and a superior knowledge of the art of war. 

The superstitious among the English declared that “strange sights and 
sounds foreboded, in many parts of the colonies, the woes that were near- 
the singing of bullets, and the awful passing away of drums in the air; invisible 
troops of horses were heard riding to and fro; and in a clear, still, sunshiny 
morning, the phantoms of men fearfully flitting by!” These and other 
terrible omens did not, however, prevent the people from Tnakin g vigorous 
efforts to resist the enemy.i 

The war was regarded ns a special judgment in punishment of prevailing 
sins. Among these sins, the general com-t of Massachusetts, on October 19th, 
after consultation with the eldoi-s, enumerated neglect in the training of the 
children of church members; pride, in men’s wearing long and curled hair; 
excess in apimrel; naked breasts and arms, and superfluous ribbons; the 
toleration of Quakers; hurry to leave meeting before blessing asked; profane 
cursing and .swearing; tippling houses; want of respect for parents; idleness; 
extortion in shopkeepers and mechanics; and the riding from town to town 
of unmarried men and women, tuider pietence of attending lectures— “a 
sinful custom, tending to lewdness.” Penalties were denounced against all 
these offences, and the persecution of the Quakers was again renewed. A 
Quaker woman had recently frightenetl the Old South congregation in Boston 
by entering that mooting-house clothetl in sackcloth, with ashes on her head, 
her feet bare, and her face blackened, intending to personify the small-pox, 
with which sho threatened the colony in punishment for its sins.^ 

Their usual modes of warfare were practised by the Indians, Expedition 
after expedition was sent against them, but they retreated into the remote 
swamps and wore safe. When the soldiers returned to the colony, they would 
again emerge from their hiding-places, and have recourse to their system 
of surprise, massacre, and retreat. Pm-ties on their way to church, or aroimd 
the family fireside, wore suddenly attacked and slaughtered in cold blood. 
The towns of Taunton, Nantasket, and Dartmouth were visited with fire 
and destruction. In July a party of English attacked Philip at Pocasset, 
and drove him into a swamp, which they sun-ounded. But the wily_ savage 
escaped into tho western part of Massachusetts, the country of the Nipmucs, 
whom ho incited to take up arms sigainst the colonists. This tribe soon after 
set fire to the town of Quaboag, and massacred many of the inhabitants. 

The little anny of the colonists marched into the country of the Narragan- 
sets, who, although professedly neutral, were known to give shelter to the 
enemy. They were forced into a treaty, accompanied by a promise to deliver 
u]) tho hostile Indians who should retreat to their territory. This treaty 
was concluded on tho 15th of July. There was now a prospect of a speedy 
termination to tho war. But it was only just begun. A sort of frenzy seemed 
to have seized all the Indians of New England. T^e eastern tribes took up 
the hatchet, and those on Connecticut river also joined in the war on the 
side of Philm. The towns of Hadley, Hatfield, Deerfield, Northfield, and 
Sugar Ijoaf Hill boro witness to their treachery and cruelty. In October 
the Springfield Indians deserted the alliance of tlie English, and,_ after burning 
three quarters of tliat town, joined King Philip. The treaty with the Narra- 
gansets was of short continuance; for on the 9th of September, 1675, the 
commissioners of the three colonies, convinced of their treachery, declared 
war against them, and ordered a body of one thousand men to be sent into 
their territory. 
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The time chosen for the operations of this force was the depth of winter, 
and to otSiSeVU JoU Winslow The abode of the Indums was 
on an island of about five or six acres, situated m m impassable swamp the 
only entrance being upon a long tree lying over the water, so thaj, but one 
man could pass at a time; but the water was frozen; the trees and thickets 
wei-e white mth their burden of snow, as WM the surface of the earth, so that 
the smallest movement of the Indians could be s^n. Within the isle weui 
gathered the powers of the Narraganset teite, with their wives, families, ami 
valuable things; the want of leaves and thick foliage allowed im ambuhli, 
and the savage must fight openly beside his own hearthstone. It was the 
close of day when the colonists came up to the place; a foit, a bloclchouso, 
and a wall that passed round the isle proved the skill as well as resolution 
of the assailed; the frozen shores and water were quickly covered with the 
slain, and then the Indians fought at then- doors and around their children till 
all was lost, and a thousand of them fell.” 

In this engagement the English loss was about two himclred and thirty ^ 
[December 19th, 1675]. It ended the offensive operations of the Narragansots, 
who soon after removed to the Nipmuc country. Many battles were sub- 
sequently fought in quick succession, and the Indians were hunted from place 
to place, until but a mdow of their former greatness remained.^ 

No longer sheltered by the River Indians, who now began to make tliPir 
peace, and even attacked by bands of the Mohawks, Philip returned to his 
own country, about Mount Hope, where he was still faithfully .supported by 
his female confederate and relative, Witamo, squaw-sachem of Pocaasot. 
Philip was watched and followed by Church, who surprised his camp [August 
1st), Killed upwards of a himdred of his people, and took prisoners bis wife 
and boy. The disposal of this child was a subject of much deliberation. 
Several of the elders were urgent for putting him to death. It was finallv 
resolved to send him to Bermuda, to be sold into slavery — a fate to whicli 
many other of the Indian captives were subjected. Witamo shaved the 
disastera of Philip. Most of her people were killed or taken. She herself was 
drowned while crossing a river in her flight; but her body was recovered, and 
the head, cut off, was stuck upon a pole at Taunton amid the jeers and scoffs 
of the colonial soldiers and the teais and lamentations of the Indian prisoners. 

Philip still lurked in the swamps, but was now reduced to extremity. Again 
attacked by Church, he was killed by one of his own people, a deserter to tlie 
colonists. His dead body was beheaded and quartered, the sentence of tlio 
English law upon traitors. One of his hands was given to the Imlian who 
had shot him, and on the day appointed for a public thanksgiving (August 
17th) his head was carried in triumph to Plymouth. 

The popular rage against the Indians was exceasive. Death or slavery 
was the penalty for all kuoivn or suspected to have been concerned in shedding 
English blood. The other captives who fell into the hands of the colonists 
distributed a.ivioiig them as ten-year seiTants, Roger Williiinis n^ccivcul 
a boy for his share. A large bodjr of Indians, assembled at Dover to treat of 
peace, were treacherously made prisoners by Major Waldron, who commanded 
there, oome two hundred of these Indians, claimed as fugitives from Massa- 
cliusetts, were .sent by water to Boston, where some were hanged, and tlio 
rest shipped off to be sold as slaves. Some fishermen of Marblehead having 
tjeen killed by the Indians at the eastward, the women of that town, as they 

[‘ Thwaites * pute the Indian loss at “ about one thousand," and says " the contest was one 
of the most desperate of its kind ever fought in America." It waslouriit in S 
.South Kingston, and is knovm as the Great Swamp Fight.] ® 
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came out of luoeling on a Sunday, fell upon two Indian prisoners who had 
just been brought m and murdered them on the spot. The same ferocious 
spirit of roveuge winch governed the cotomporaneous conduct of Berkeley 
in Virginia toward.s those concerned in Bacon’s rebellion, swayed the authorities 
of Now England in their treatment of the conquered Indians. By the end 
of the year the contest was over in the south, upwards of two thousand Tndinng 
having been killed or taken. But somo tune elapfsed before a peace could 
be arranged with the eastern tribes, whose haunts it was not so easy to reach. 


ni’l-’KCTS OP TIIK WAR ON TIIK INDIANS AND ON TUB COLONIES 

la thi.s shorl, war of hardly a year’.s duration the Wainpanoags and Nar- 
ragan.snt.s had snlTenal the fate of the Pcquots. The work of conversion was 
now again nmewed, and, after such overwhelming proofs of Christian supe- 
riority, with s(nnewhat greater sncccs.s. A second edition of the Indian Old 
TcHhmcnl, which soem.s to have been more in demand than the Hm, was 
published in 168:1, revised by Eliot, with the assistance of John Cotton, son 
of the “great Cotton,” and minister of Plymouth. The fragments of the 
subject tribes, broken in spirit, lost the savage freedom and rude virtues of 
their fatlwirs, without acmiiring the laborious industry of the whites. Many 
perished by (mlisting in tlie military exixjtlitions undertaken in future years 
against Acadia and the West Indies. The Indians interman-ied with the 
bliuiks, and thus confirmed their degradation by associating themselves with 
another op|)rossc!d and unfortunate race. Gradually they dwindled away. 

On tU('. side, of the coloniste the contest hod also been very disastrous. 
Twelve or thirtccui towns had been entirely ruined, and niany others partially 
destroyed. Six hundred houses hail been burned, near a tenth part of aU 
ill New England. Twelve captains and more than six hundred men in the 
prime of life had fiillon in battle. There was hardly a family not in mourn- 
ing. The pecuniary losses and expenses of the war were estimated at near 
a million of dollars. Massachusetts was burdened with a heavy debt. No 
aid nor relief seems to have come from abroad, except a contribution from 
Ireland of £500 for the benefit of the sufferers by the war.* 

Thus was the race of Massiisoit requited for his long-continued friendship 
to the whites. The Mohegans had remained faithful to the English during 
tlic war, Rhode Island had participated in the sufferings of Massachusetts, 
T’he advance of the colonies in wealth and population was retarded a full 
lialf century. The eastern Indians, supplied with arms and encouraged by the 
h’rencli, continued in arms nearly two years longer, peace not being restored 
till April, 1678. 

NIOW HAMrSHIBB RECEIVES A ROYAL GOVERNOR 

The expense of this war had been borne by the colonies, without recour^ 
to the mother country ; and this was made a subject of reproach by the king s 
ministers, as implying pride and insubordination. The project claims of 
Mason and Gorges with respect to New Hampshire and Maine were reviyecl, 
and Edward llandolph, the agent of Mason, and an emissary from the pnvy 
council, was sent out to demand from Massachusetts the relinquishment oi 
her jurisdiction over those colonies. He arrived in the sumnier oi 167o, 
before Philip’s Wtu' was terminated; and the colonists thus femd themselves 
compelled at the same time to defend iIicTnselvc.s against the sovereign in 

. ' - ‘ I ' • 
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England and the savages at their firesides. Stoughton and Bulkeley were 
despatched as agents to England to support the interests of Massachusetts. 
The result of the legal proceedings in England was that the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts over New Hampshire ceased ; but it wtis jrreservcd iu Maine 
by an arrangement with the successful claimant. The king had offered to 
purchase Maine, in order to unite it with New Hampshire, and bestow both 
on his son, the duke of Monmouth; but before he had completed the bargain 
the agents of Massachusetts purchased the Gorges title for twelve himureil 
and mty pounds ; and they continued to hold it, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the king. 

The inhabitants of New Hampshire were desirous to remain attached to 
Massachusetts; but they were compelled to submit and receive a royal gov- 
ernor, the firet that ever exercised power in New England. Tlic office was 
conferred on Edward Cranfield, who, like Randolph, was a rapacious adven- 
turer, intent on making a fortune, by urging the claims of Mason to the soil, 
which the people had purchased from others, and improved by their own 
labour. After involving himself in controversies and altercations with the 
settlers and their legislative assembly, in which he was continually foiled he 
finally solicited his own recall. Shortly after his departure, New Hiimpsiiiro 
resumed her connection with Massachusetts, and retained it until the British 
revolution of 1688. 


M.A.S3.VCHU8ETTS ROBBED OE HER CHARTER (1083 A.D.) 

The enforcement of the Navigation Acts became now a source of coptro- 
versy between M^sachusetts and the crown. In order to compel obedience 
to these laws, a forfeiture of the charter was threatened; and the general 
that the Acts of Navigation were an invasion of their 
lights, so long as they were not represented in parliament, gave them local 

them conStScy, S sS 
1 e charter for the trae, but it was not long before the corrupt court of 

of depriving the cities and corporate towns 
^ their charters, and Massachusetts could no longer hone to bo 
spared. New agents were despatched to England howew? to iho 
danger; but in 1683 a giiomrranto was issuedV ' to avert the 

act rfoSll SK 'beSV™ “ 'f 

could be settled, the monarch was dead 6is death 

the glocnueat appreheWoos The colony had long awakened 

when, hefoS theSKf^STirwai S 

to and (hat Joseph DSf™ <»> Paop's 

Krke, I, was L SLSTa king, iimtiad of 

The general court was then in session - f t i- ® “lAoitely greater, 
seated and read; and a reply was retumpd °°'^™ssiou was pre- 

and that the people were abridged of their iibertiesTs 
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Eandolph served his writs of quo warranto against Rhode THla.nil nnfi 
Connecticut; and the New EnglancT colonies, having lost the Mom wS 
they had so long enjoyed, were destined to experience the rigouSS a d^mf 
ism tire more piling from its contrast wiUi tfieir fornier JilSrS ^ ^ 

At length the dreaded change came ; and in the depth of winter his maiestv’s 
frigate Kmgriolier arrived on the coast, and Sir Edmund Andr™ a S 
knight of Guorpcy, ' glittering m scarlet and lace, landed at BostorS 
"captau>general and goycrnor-m-chief” of all New England, with ' W 
panics of soldiers brought from Europe to support what was to be imposed” 
upon the colony, and_ repeated menaces that some hundreds more were 
mtended. His copuission, "mom illegal and arbitrary than that of Dudley 
and Einpson, granted by Henry VII/ has been preserved, and its powera 
were sufficiently full and despotic.® But as this is not the first appearance 
of ^Klros 111 American ln3tory,wemust go back and bring forward the story 
of New York aud the other settlcnicnts wherein he first won notoriety.^ 


TUE CAllEER OF ANDROS IN NEW YORK 

By the Treaty of Westminster in 1674 New York was restored to the 
English, as we have scon, and all other conquests made during the war returned 
to tlwnr former possessors. The validity of his former charter being ques- 
tioned, the duke of York took out a second this year. It empowered nim to 
pyern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or his assigns should estab- 
lish, and to administer justioo according to the laws of England, allowing an 
appeal to the king in person. It prohibited trade without his permission, 
and imposed the usual duty on exports and imports. It is singular that in 
neither of his charters was the brother of the king granted su3i extraordi- 
nary rights and privileges as were conferred on Lord Baltimore. The duke 
of York retained the government of the colony, under this charter, until he 
ascended the throne of England as James II. 

Sir Edmuinl Andros was the fii’st governor under the new charter, and he 
thus corainonced a career which has given him a conspicuous place in the 
annals of nearly every colony for the twenty yearn followmg. The duke had 
instnictod Andros to exercise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice 
according to the forms observed by his predecessors, and to respect private 
rights and possessions in receiving the surrender of the province from the 
Dutch. But his choice of a goveimor was a most unhappy one. The same 
tyranny which afterwards characterised his administration in the New Eng- 
land colonies also marked his course here.* 

The country which, after the reconquest of the New Netherlands, was 
again coiiveyecl to the duke of York included the New England frontier from 
the Kennebec to the St. Croix,, extended continuously to Connecticut river, 
and was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now to trace an 
attempt to consolidate the whole coast north of the Delaware. The inhab- 
itants of the eastern pai't of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to adhere 
to Connecticut. The charter certainly did not countenance their decision; 
and, unwilling to be declared rebels, they submitted to New York. 

Andros, with armed sloops, proceeded to Connecticut (July 9th, 1676J to 
vindicate his jurisdiction as far as the river. On the first alarm, William 
Leet, the aged deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of the church of 
Guilford, educated in England as a lawyer, a rigid republican, hospitable 
even to regicides, convened the assembly (July 10th, 1675). A prodamation 
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unanimously voted, and forwarded by express to Bull, Ijie captain of the 
comSy Sn whose &-mness the independence of the httle colony rested, 
KS £st M Andros, hoisting the king’s flag, demanded die surrender 
of Sbrook port. Immediately the Enghsh colours were. raised within the 
fortri Despairing of victory, Andros attempted persuasion. Having been 
alloS to land with his personal retinue, he assumed authority, and in the 
king’s name ordered the duke’s patent, with his own commission, to be read. 
In the king’s name, he was commanded to desist, and Andros w^ overawed 
by the fishermen and farmers who formed the colonial troops. Their procla- 
mation he called a slender affair, and an ill requital for his intended kindness. 
Tlie Saybrook militia, escortmg him to his boat, saw him sail for Long Island, 

and Connecticut, resenting the aggres- 
sion, made a declai'ation of its wrongs, 
sealed it with its seal, and transmitted 
it to the neighbouring plantations. 

In New York itself Andros was 
hardly more welcome than at Say- 
brook; for the obedient servant of 
the duke of York discouraged every 
mention of assemblies, and levied cus- 
toms without the consent of the people. 
But since the Puritans of Long Island 
claimed a representative government 
as an inalienable English birthright, 
and tlie whole population opposed the 
ruling system as a tyranny, the gov- 
ernor, who was personally free from 
vicious dispositions, advised his mas- 
ter to concede legislative franchises. 

James put his whole character into 
his reply, to Andros (January 1st, 
1677), which is as follows : 

^ 13 - 



Sir Edmund Andros 

(1G37-17W) 


I cannot but suspect nRSoinhlics would bo 
of dangerous conscquciico ; nothing being iiioro 
known than the aptness of such bodies to ns- 
Bume to themselves miuiy privileges, whieli 
prove destructive to, or very often disturb, the 
peace of goveroment, when they lire .allowed. 
Neither do I see any use for them. Things that neea redress may bo B\iro of finding it nt 
the quarter sessions, or by the legal and ordinary ways, or, Lastly, by appeals to myself. 
However, I shall bo ready to consider of any proposal you shall send.' 


.Li November, .some months after the province of Sagadahoc, that is, 
Maine beyond the Kennebec, had been protected by a fort and a considerable 
garrison, Andros hastened to England ; but he could not give wisdom to the 
duke; and on his return (November, 1678) he was ordered to coutinuo the 
duties winch, at the surrender, had been established for three years. In the 
next year the revenue was a little increased. Yet it should be added that 
the taxes were hardly three per cent, on imports, and really insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the colony ; while the claim to exercise prerogative in 
the church was abandoned. -VYhat was wanting to the happiness of the 
people » Piompted by an exalted instinetj they demanded power to ffovern 

Convention in 1681; and if the 
llatts, Titus, Mood, and Wiclm of Huntington, arbitearily summoned 
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to New York, were still more arbitrarily thrown into prison, the fixed pur- 
pose of the yeomanry remained unshaken. 

The government of New York wm quietly maintained over the settlements 
south and west of the Delaware, till they were granted to Penn; over the 
Jerseys Andros claimed a paramount authority. We have seen the Quakers 
refer the contest for decision to an English commission. 


rUOGRl'MS OF J3AST NEW JERSIUT; SCOTCH EMIGRATIONS 

In past Now Jersey, Philip Carteret hail, as the deputy of Sir George, 
resumed the government in 1675, and, gaining popularity by postponing the 
payment of iiuit-rents, eonfinned liberty of conscience with representative 
government. A direct trade with England, unencumbered by customs, was 
encouraged. The commerce of New York was endangered by the competi- 
tion ; and, disregarding a second patent from the duke ofYork, Andros claimed 
that the sliipH of Now Jersey should pay tribute at Manhattan. After long 
altercations, and the arrest of Carteret, terminated only by the honest verdict 
of a New York jury, Andros again entered New Jersey (June 2nd, 1680), to 
intimidate its assembly bji the royal patent to the duke. 

The firmness of the legislature preserved the independence of New Jersey; 
the decision of Sir William Jones pi’otected its people against arbitrary taxa- 
tion ; ite prosperity sjirang from the miseries of Scotland. The trustees of 
Sir George Carteret, tired of the burden of colonial property, exposed their 
province to sale ; and the unappropriated domain, with jurisdiction over the 
five thousand already planted on the soil, was purchased by an association 
of twelve Quakers, under die auspices of WiUiara Penn. Possesaon was 
soon taken by Thomas lludyard m 1682, as governor or agent for the pur- 
chasers. Meantime the twelve proprietors selected each a partner; and to 
the twenty-four, among whom was the timorous, cruel, iniquitous Perth, 
afterwards chancellor of Scotland, and the amiable, learned, ^d ingenious 
Barclay, a now and latest patent of east New Jersey was granted by the 
duke of York (March 14th, 1683). From Scotland the largest emigration 
was expected ; and to its people an argument was addressed in favour of 
removing to a country where there was room for a man to flourish without 
wronging his neighbour. 

This IS the era at which east New Jersey, till now chiefly colonised from 
New England, became the asylum of Soottidi Presbyterians. WIio has not 
heard of the ruthloss crimes by which the Stuarts attempted to plant Epis- 
copacy in Scotland, on the rums of Calvinism, and extirpate the faith of a 
whole people ? Just after the grant of east New Jersey, a pi;oclamation, unpar- 
alleled since the days when .flva drove the Netherlands into independence, 
proscribed all who had ever communed with rebels, and put twenty thousand 
lives at the mercy of mformers. After the insurrection of Momnouth in 1684, 
the sanguinary excesses of despotic revenge were revived, gibbets erected, in 
villages to intimidate the people, and soldiers intrusted with the execution 
of the laws. Scarce a Presbyterian family in Scotland but was involved m 
proscriptions or penalties; the jails overflowed, and their tenants were sold 
as slaves to the plantations. 

The indemnity proclaimed on the accession of James II was an act of 
delusive clemency. Every day wretched fugitives, were tried by a jury of 
soldiers, and executed in clusters on the highwa.ys; wqinen, fastened to stakes 
beneath the sea-mark, wore drowned by the lising tide; the dungeons were 
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crowded with men perisliing for want of water and air. The inhumanity of 
the government was barbarous; of the shoals transported to America, the 
women were often burned in the cheek, the men marked by lopping off their 
ears. Is it strange that many Scottish Presbyterians of virtue, education, 
and courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious enthusiasm, 
came to east New Jersey in such numbers as to give to the rising common- 
wealth a permanent character? The country had for its governor the gentle 
Robert Barclay, whose merits as chief proprietai’y are attested by his wise 
selection of deputies, and by the peace and happiness of his colony. Thus 
the mixed character of New Jersey springs from the different sources of its 
people. Puritans, Covenanters, and Quakers met on her soil. 

Everything breathed hope except the cupidity of the duke of York and 
his commissioners. They stDl struggled to levy a tax on the commerce of 
New Jersey, and at last to overthrow its independence. The decision of 
Jones, which had for a season protected the commerce of New Jersey, rousc(l 
the merchants of New York. The I^aJity of customs arbitrarily assessed 
was denied by the grand jury; and Dyer, the collector, was indicted as a 
traitor against the king, for having encroached on the English liberties of 
New York. Without regard to the danger of the precedent. Dyer was sent 
for trial to England, where no accuser followed him. Meantime ships that 
entered Manhattan harbour visited no custom-house, and for a few short 
months the vision of free trade was inaJised. 


NEW rORK RECEIVES A CHARTER OP LIBERTIES | DONGAN GOVERNOR, (1(583 A.0.) 

Thus was New York left without a revenue, just as Andros returned to 
England; and the grand jury, the sheriff of Yorbhire, the provisional cov- 
emor, the council the co^oratm of New York, all joined to entreat for tho 
people a share m legislation. The duke of York was at the same time solio- 
about him to seU tlie tenitory. He demanded the advice of 
honestly; and no sooner had the father of Pennsyl- 
v^a, after a visit at New Yoik, transmitted an account of the reforms which 
the provmce required, than, w thout delay, Colonel Thomas Dongaii, ™ Lt 
came over as governor, with instructions to convoke a free At 

iMt, after long effort, on the 17th of October, 1683, about seventy wamaftcr 

govenwr, coun«L^^^pMpl™ met 

vote for representution without restraint freeholder and froomttii almll 

peers, and Si trials shall b“f5Ttwelv™ h'^smont of his 

wliatever, but by the consent of the MsenU^v shall be assessed, on any protoiico 

inhabitants against thmr will No martial or soldier shall bo quartered on tho 

by feus Chris, Shan at 

fatolerMiM md 



IIMT™ bestobatioh m 

marriw The next yew, the long-dispulecl subject of the boundary betoeen 
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of our country that it will be well here to consider its organization and early 
histoiy. It had long existed m the neighbourhood of the colony, and indeed 
daiiiicd an ongm derived from the remotest antiquity. Its mem W reckoned 
thoiuselvcs superior to all the rest of mankind, and a system of wise and 
politic lueasures had acquired them a degree of power and importance never 
attained by any other of the North American tribes. They had adopted 
the lloinau principle of incorporating the people of conquered nations with 
tliciiiaclves, ao thufc soiiio of their wisest sachems and hardiest warriors were 
from defeated foes. Lach nation had its separate republican con- 
stitution, in which olheuu power and dignity were claimed only by age, procured 
mi ^ merit, and retained only during the continuance of public esteem. 
They possessed to an unusual degree the Indian virtues of fortitude in 
the endurance of pam and strong attachment to liberty. All the neighbour- 
ing tribes paid tribute to them, and none could make war or peace without 
the consent of the Five Nations. In 1677 the confederacy possessed two 
thousand one hundred and fifty fighting men ; and it is easily to be seen that 
a nation of this strength, with tlie poldness and hardihood of character which 
IS always attributed to them, could hardly fail to render themselves formidable 
to the white settlors. 


engaged in a war with the powerful tribe of the 
Adironilacks at the time the French firet settled in Canada, and had driven 
their eiiomics before them; when Champlain, who conducted the French 
colony, joined the Ailirondacks, mid by superior conduct, and the use of fire- 
arms, defeated the Five Nations in several combats and gi’eatly reduced their 
numbers. The settlements of the Dutch on the Hudson river at this critical 
juncture furnished the Five Nations with a supply of arms and ammunition, 
and thus enabled them to renew the war ivith so much spirit and determi- 
nation that they succeeded in completely annihilating the tribe of the Adiron- 
dacks. Hence originated the hatred entertained by the coiifederaoy against 
the French, and their grateful attachment to the people of New York. 

In the winter of 1665 a party of French despatched against the Five 
Nations by Courcelles, the governor of Canada, lost tneir way amidst wastes of 
snow, and, after enduring extreme misery, arrived in the ^eatest distress at 
Schenectady, where Coiiear, a Dutchman of some consideration, touched with 
compassion at their misfortimes, received them kindly, supplied them with 
provisions, and by employing influence and artifice with the Indians induced 
them to save their unfortunate enemies. Courcelles expressed much gratitude 
for Corloar’s kindness, and the Indians never resented his benevolent stratagem. 
Peace was concluded between the French and Indians in 1667, and continued 
with little inton-uption until Colonel Dongan’s administration. 

The French, meantime, had advanced their settlements along the St, 
Lawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontcnac, on the northwest bank, near 
Lake Ontario. The Jesuit priests were actively engaged among the Indians, 
giving them religious instruction, and acquiring an influence by which many 
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of them were led to remain neutral, while the larger number became the 
auxiliaries of the French in time of war. Colonel Dongan sought to establish 
peace with his powerful neighbours, and in July, 1684, he, iii conjunction 
with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, concluded with the Five Nations 
a definite treaty of peace, embracing all the English settlements and all tribes 
in alliance with them. In accordance with their customs, hatchets, conu- 
sponding to the number of the English colonies, were solemnly buried iu the 
earth by the Indians. This treaty was long and inviolably adhered to. Do 
la Barre, the governor of Canada, invaded the countiy of the Fivo Nations 
the same year^ but famine and disease reduced his army, and he was com- 
pelled to sue for peace and return in disgrace. His successor, Do Nouvillo, 
led a larger army into the territory, but with no better success, being defeated 
with heavy loss. 

On the death of Charles II, in 1685, the duke of York ascended the throne 
of England, with the title of James 11. The people of New York now solic!- 
ited a new constitution, which had been promised them by the newly creatml 
king when he was as yet only duke of York; but, not ashamed to violate liis 
former promi^, he returned a calm refusal, having already dctcruiincd to 
establish in New York the same arbitrary system which he designed for New 
England. The next year additional taxes were imposed, and the existence of 
a printing-press in the province was forbidden. The French ministers had 
the address to conclude with the Icing a treaty of neutrality for America, which 
proved highly disadvantageous for the colony, providing that neither parly 
should give assistance to Indian tribes at war with the other. This did not 
prevent the French from exciting hostilities between their Indian adhorente 
and the Fiye_ Nations; but it compelled the English to refrain from assist- 
ing these, their ancient allies. Such a change of treatment on the part of 
the proprietary produced a corresponding change in the sentiments of the 
colonists, who now became turbulent and discontented.i 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE NORTHERN COLONIES UNDER ANDROS 

With all his faults, James II had a .strong sentiment of Endish naLinnnlh v 
»J m MMoliditta the northern eotonieefho hojed to eSo he onS 
of Ne.7 Ei^and m defence of the whole a^lieh flintier ‘‘ 

side, and the vilest menw'ere e.xaltpd^” sniiq walked on every 

James II, they established an arWtrary ■ ^®i^ecntsof 

'rotirato to^eat°4hT?’‘“““f 

the choice el town officere. Tie i^ote b^wTorwaf 
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mittee from Lynn, Andros said plainly, "There is no such thing as a town 
in the whole country.” To assemble in town-meeting for deliberation was an 
act of sedition or a riot. None might leave the country witliout a special 
permit. Probate fees were increased almost twenty-fold. To the scrupulous 
Puritans, the idolatrous custom of laying the hand on the Bible, in taking an 
oath, operated as a widely-disfranchising test. 

The Episcopal service had never yet been performed within Massachusetts 
Bay, except by the chaplain of the hated commission of 1665. Its day of 
liberty was come. Andros demanded one of the meeting-houses for the 
church. The wrongs of a century crowded on the memories of the Puritans 
as they answered, “ Wo cannot with a good conscience consent.” Goodman 



Needham declared he would not ring the bell; but at the appointed hour 
the bell rang, March 25th, 1687, and m a Boston meeting-house the common 
[irayer was read in a surplice. 

At the instance and with the special concurrence of James II, a tax of a 
penny in the pound, and a poll-tax of twenty pence, with a subseque^mcrease 
of duties, were laid by Andros and iiis coimcil (March 3rd, 1687). Ine towns 
generally refused payment. Wilbore, of Taunton, was imprisoned for writmg 
a protest. To the people of Ipswich, in town-meeting, John Wise, themimster 
who usecl to assort, " democracy is Christ’s government in church and state, 
fulvised resistance. "We have,” said he, "a good God and a good king; 
we sliall do well to stand to our privileges.” “You have no privilege, 
answered one of the council, after the arraignment of Wise md the sel^tmen, 
"you have no privilege left you but not to be sold as dave^ Ho you 
believe,” demanded Andros, “Joe and Tom may tell the fang what money he 
may have ?” The writ of habeas corpus was withheld. Tlie prisoners pleaded 
Magna Oharta. "Do not think,” replied one of the judges, the laws of 
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England follow you to the ends of the eartiv.” And in his charge to the 
Dudley spoke plainly. “Worthy g^tlemeii, we, expect a good 
Set from you.” The verdict followed; and after imprisonment came 

heavy fines and partial disfranchisemente, . , . 

Oppression t&eatened the country with rum; and the oppressors, quoting 
an ommon current among the mercantile monopolists of England, answered 
without disguise, “It is not for his majesty’s interests you should thrive 
Lynde, of Charle.stown, produced an Indian deed. It was pronounced “ worth 
no more thaii the scratch of a beards paw. Lands were heldj not by a feudal 
tenure, but under grants from the general court to towns, and from towns 
to individuals. The town of Lynn produced its records ; they were slighted 
“as not worth a rush.” Others pleaded possession and use of the land. 
“You take posse.ssion " it was answered, “for the king.” , Ilio lands reserved 
for the iioor, generally all common lancte, were appropriated by favourites ; 
writs of intrusion were multiplied; and fees, amounting, in some cases ,to 
one-fourth the value of an estate, were exacted for granting a patent to its 
owner. A selected jury offered no relief. “Our condition,” .said Danforth, 
“ is little inferior to absolute slaveiy ” ; and the people of Lynn afterwarfls 
gave thanks to God for their escape from the worst of bondage. “The gov- 
ernor invaded liberty and property after such a manner,” said the temperate 
Increase Mather, “as no man could say anything was his own.” 


BHOPE ISLAND, PEOVIDENCE, AND CONNECTICUT LOSE THEIE LIBEBTV (lfiR7 A.D.) 

The jurisdiction of Andros ha^ from the first, comprehended all New 
England. Against the charter of Rhode Island a writ of qtio xmnanto had 
been issued. The judgment against Massachusetts left no hope of protection 
from the courts, suoimssive to the royal will; and the Quakeiw, acting under 
instiuctions from the towns, resolved not “ to stand suit,” but to appeal to 
the conscience of the king for the “privileges and liberties granted by Charles 
II, of blessed memory.” The colony of Rhode Island had cause to bless the 
memory of Charles II. Soon after the arrival of Andros, ho demanded the 
.surrender of the charter. Walter Clarke, the governor, insisted on waiting 
for “a fitter season,” Repairing to Rhode Island, Andros dissolved its 
government and broke ite seal (Jpuary 12th, 1687) ; five of its oitissens were 
appointed members of his council; and a commission, irresponsible to the 
people, was substituted for the suspended system of freedom. 

In the autumn of the same year, Andros, attended by some of his council, 
and by an armed guard, set forth for Connecticut (October 26tli, 1687), to 
assume the government of that place. On the third writ of quo wmTanto, 
the colony, in a petition to the king, asserted its chartered rights, yet desiivd, 
in any event, rather to share the fortunes of Massachusetts than to be annexed 
to New York. Andros found the assembly in session (October 31st), ami 
demanded tlie surrender of its charter. The brave Governor Treat pleaded 
earnestly lor the cherished patent, which had been purchased by sacrifices and 
martyrdoms, and was endeared by halcyon days. The shades of evening 
defended during the prolonged discusaon ; an anxious crowd of farmers had 
gathered to witness the debate. The charter lay on the table. Of a sudden, 

and as they were rekindled, the charter liati 
disappeared. Wi ham Wadsworth, of Hartford, steafing noiselessly through 
the opening crowd, concealed the precious parchment in the hollow of an oak. 
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which was older than the colony, and was long standing to confirm the tale.^ 
Meantime, Andros assmned the government, selected counsellors, and, demand- 
ing the records of Connecticut, to the annals of its freedom set the word “Finis.” 

If Connecticut lost its liberties, the eastern frontier was depopulated. 
An expedition against the French establishments, which have left a name 
to Castin, roused the passions of the neighbouring Indians in 1688; and 
Andros, after a short deference to the example of Penn, made a vain pureuit 
of a retreating enemy, who had for their powerful allies the savage forests 
and the inclement winter. Not long after the first excursion to the east, in 
July, 1688, the whole seaboard from Maryland to the St. Croix was united 
in one extensive despotism. The entire 
dominion, of which Boston, the largest 
Englisli town in the New World, was the 
capital, was abandoned to Andros, its 
governor-general^ and to Randolph", its 
secretary, with his needy associates. But 
the impoverished country disappointed 
avarice. The eastern part of Maine had 
already been pillaged by agents, who 
had been — ^it is Randolph’s own state- 
ment—” as arbitrary as the Grand Turk ” ; 
and in New York also there was, as Ran- 
dolph expressed it, “little good to be 
done,” for its people “had been squeezed 
dry by Dongan.” But on the arrival of 
the new commission, Andros hastened to 
the south to supersede his hated rival, 
and assumed the govermnent of New 
York and New Jersey. 

The spirit which led forth the colonies 
of New England kept their liberties 
alive; in the general gloom, the ministers 
preached sedition and planned resistance. 

Desperate measures were postponed, 
that one of the ministers might make 
an appeal to the king; and Increase Mather, escaping the vigilance of 
Randolph, was already embaiked on the dangerous mission for redress. 
But relief came from a revolution of which the influence was to pervade tlie 
European world. 



THE REVOLUTION OP 1688 IN NEW ENGLAND; ANDKOS IMPEISONBD 

The great news of the hivasion of England, the flight of James II, and 
the declaration of Prince William of Orange reached Boston on the fourth 
day of April, 1689. The messenger was immediately imprisoned; but h^ 
message could not be suppressed; and “the preachers had already matured 
the evil design ” of a revolution. For the events that followed were not a 
violent passion of the rabble, but a long-contrived piece of wicketoe^. 

“ There is a general buzzing among the people, great witii expectation of their 


r* The tradition of the " Charter Oak ” has caused historians some uneasiness. It seems to 
appear first in Trumbull’s "history in 1797. That work is very rdmble os a r“Kbnt the 
incident lacks all contemporary confirmation. While neither improbable nor controvertioie, 
the tradition must be branded " not proved.”] 
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old charter, or they kno\iV not what” ; such was the ominous message of Andros 
to Brockholt, with orders that the soldiers should be ready for action. 

About nine o’clock of the morning of the IStli, just as George, the com- 
mander of the Rose frigate, stepped on sliore, Green and the Boston ship- 
carpenters gathered about mm and made him a prisoner. The town took tlie 
alarm. Tlie royalist sheriff hastened to quiet the multitude, and the inultituile 
secured liim as their prisoner. The governor, with his creatures, resisted 
in council, withdrew to the fort to desire a conference with the ministers 
and two or three more. The conference was declined. The old magistrates 
were reinstated, as a council of safety ; the whole town rose in arms, “ with the 
most unanimous resolution that ever inspired a people”; mid a declaration, 
read from the balcony, defended the inauiTection as a duty to God and die 
country. 

The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, was, with his 
creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission ; through the streets 
where_ he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission, hi! 
and his fellows "were marched to the town-hoase, and thence to prison, Tlie 
mtle was taken ; the frigate was rnastered ; the fortifications were occupied. 
How should a new government be instituted ? Town-meetings, before news 
had arrived of the proclamation of "William and Mary, were held throughout 
the colony. Of fifty-four towns, forty certainly, probably more, voteil to 
reassume the old charter. Representatives were chosen, and once more 
M^chusetts assembled in general court (May 22nd). It is but a short 
nde from Boston to Plymouth. Already, on the 22nd of April, Nathaniel 
Clark, the agent of Andros, was in jail; Hinckley resumed the govonnnent, 
ana tee children of the Pilgrims renewed the constitution which hacl been 
unanimously signed in the Mayflower. But not one of the fathers of the 
old colony remained ^ve. The days of the Pilgrims were over, and a new 
generation possessed the soil, , i vy 

pretended that “the Quaker grandees” of Rhode Hand 
not^g of Quakerism but its indifference to forms, and dkl not 

freemen poured into Newport; and the whole “do- 
S gSi ” ^wSl B their gratitude “to the good providciico 

3 ^ ^ ” thus they continue— " to lay hold 

cliarter coutaiiicd.” Anil by a 
ToTSUnL dlspUiced were conlirmwl. 

demoSatie chSte?rf ’filSi oi life to restore the. 

organSed iteSd is Lew^^^^ governmeut is 

The dpodIp nf symbol, an anchor; the motto, “Hope.” 
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their old governments were dissolved; and, in the simplicity and freedom of 
their wilderness, they wore secure in their own innocence. Maryland had also 
perfected a involution, in which Protestant intolerance, as well as popular 
liberty, had acted its part. 

Thus did a popular insurrection, beginning at Boston, extend to the 
Chesapeake and to the wilderness. This New England revolution "made a 
great noise in the world.” Its object was Protestant liberty ; and William 
and Mary, the Protestant sovereigns, were proclaimed with rejoicings such as 
America had never before known in its intercourse with England. Could 
it be that America was deceived in her confidence — that she had but sub- 
stituted the absolute sovereignty of parliament, which to her would prove 
the sovereignty of a commercial aristocracy, for the despotism of the Stuarts? 
Boston was the centre of the revolution which now spread to the Chesapeake; 
in less than a century it would commence a revolution for humanity. 


leislee’s eebelmon 

In 1G87 Andros had been reappointed governor of New York, as we have 
seen; and having a year before been appointed to the supreme command of 
New England, he remained at Boston, as the metropolis of his jurisdiction, 
and committed the domestic |;overnment of New York to Nicholson, as 
lieutenant-governor. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of 
the colony to the neighbourmg one, were measures particularly odious to 
the people. 

In July, 1688, the Five Nations being at war with the French, a party of 
twelve hundi-ed warriora made a sudden descent on Montreal, bhnied and 
sacked the town, killed one thousand of the inhabitants, carried away a number 
of prisoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to their own coun- 
try, with the loss of only three of their number. Had the English followed 
up this success of their allies, all Canada might have been easily conquered; 
a single vigorous act on the part of the English colonies would have sufllced 
to terminate forever the rivalry of Prance and England in this quarter of 
the world. 

Meantime, the discontent of the people of New York had greatly increased, 
and the news of the accession of William and Mary, and the successful insur- 
rection at Boston, served to heighten it. Still it might have subsided without 
any violent outbreak of popular violence, had not the local authorities of 
New York indicated a hesitation to comply with the general revolution of 
feeling in the colony. The lieutenant-governor and his council refrained from 
proclaiming William and Mary, and sent a haughty letter to General Brad- 
street, at Boston, demanding the immediate release of Andros. The more 
prudent citizens of New York were disposed calmly to await the issue, which 
must inevitably have been in favour of the new sovereigns; but the more 
numerous body of the people apprehended some craft from Nicholson and 
his associates in office, and, forming a party, they placed at its head Jacob 
Leisler, a man of headstrong temper, restless disposition, and very narrow 
capacity. He had already resisted the payment of customs on some goods 
which he had imported, and alleged that there was no legitimate government 

in the colony. - , , . r . 

Nicholson having begun to make preparations for defence against a foreign 
invasion (June, 1689), Leisler took command of some trained bands, niarched 
to the fort, took possession, and expressed his determination to hold it until 

H. W.— VOL. XXIII. M 
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the decision of the sovereigns should be known. He despatched a messenger 
to iSvilliam, and succeeded in interesting the government at Boston m 
his favour. The report being raised that an English fleet was aiiproachmg 
to isist the insurgents, all classes in New York immediately joined the 
party of Leisler; while Nicholson, fearful of sharmg the fate of Andros, fled 
to England. Soon after Leisler’s assumption of power, a letter came from 
th6 British niiiii 3 ti*yj dirGctcd such es for the time take cfiie foi ficlmuiis*' 
tering the laws of the province,” and giving authority to perform the duties 
of lieutenant-governor. Regarding this as addressed to himsolt, Leisler 
assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed his own executive 
council A convention composed of deputies from the several towns and 
districts assembled at New York, and adopted various regulations for the 
temporary government of the province. ^ 

But these proceedings had many opponents among the colonists. The 
inhabitants of Long Island solicited Connecticut to annex their insulai’ settle- 
ments to its jurisdiction, while a number of gentlemen, jealous of the eleva- 
tion of a of Werior rank to the supreme command, retired to Albany, 
seized the fort there, declaring that they held it for King William, and dis- 
avowed all connection with Leisler. James Milbournc, later a son-in-law of 
Leider, was despatched to Albany to dislodge them. They gave up the fort 
to him and retired to the neighbouring colonies ; and Leisler, to revenge him- 
self for their defection, confiscated their estates. The colonists of New York 
were thus unhappily divided, and animosity and malignity existed between 
the factions for nearly two years. The quarrel, however, exhibited no symp- 
toms of national antipathy, as the Dutch were divided between the two 
parties, and no blood was shed by either during the continuance of the con- 
troversy. The miseries of foreign war and hostile invasion were now unhappily 
added to the calamity of internal dissensions. 

The condition of the French in Canada had been suddenly raised from 
the brink of ruin to a state of comparative security by the arrival of a strong 
reinforcement from the parent state, under a skilful and active old general, 
Count de Frontenac, who now assumed the command of the French settlement, 
and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. He effected a treaty 
of neutr^ity with the Five Nations, and flien despatched a body of French 
and Indians against New York, in the depth of winter. This party wandered 
for twenty-two days through deserts rendered traclcless by the snow, when 
approachmg the village of Schenectady (Februaiy 8th, 1690), benumbed, 
famished, and fatigued, they sent forward a messenger to deliver to the 
inhabitants their submission as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour 
of an inclement night, and finding that the inhabitants wore all in bed, witli- 
out even the precaution of a public watch, they determined to massacre the 
people from whom they were just before about to implore mercy. The inhab- 
itants rushed from their beds as the sav^e war-whoop burst upon their ears, 
and at their doors met the murderers with uplifted tomahawk. The light of 
the burning village, which was soon fired by the Indians, disclosed the help- 
less mhabitants to the savages, who, frantic with slaughter, cut down all 
who fell m their way. Sixty perished in that dreadful night; of those who 
attempted to escape by flight, twenty-five lost their limbs from the severity 
of the season; while a few made their perilous way to Albany through a 
violent snow-storm.i ^ “ 

In 1690 Leisler took a step which Piskeo calls “a memorable event in 
^erican history. He called together the first congress of American oolo- 
nie , May 1st, to prepare offensive and defensive measures against the French 
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in Canada. Though the southern colonies declined to take part, Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Maryland joined New York, but they had 
no general to match the genius of Frontenac.® The army proceeded as far as 
to the head of Lake Champlain, whence they were obliged to return for want 
of boats to convey them farther. To co-operate with them, a fleet of thirty 
vessels, under Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston into the St. Lawrence, 
and, landing troops, made an attack upon Quebec; but the garrison was too 
strong for him, and the enterprise was abandoned. 

Leisler’s messenger to King William was graciously received by his majesty ; 
but the representations of Nicholson induced the king to make no express 
recognition of Leisler’s authority ; and in August, 1689, Henry Sloughter was 
appointed Governor of New York.» Leisler refused to surrender the fort to one 
of the governor’s officers who reached New York before him, and a conflict took 
place in which some blood was shed. When the governor himself arrived, 
Leisler vainly endeavored to secure terms, but after a ^ort delay was seized, 
together with some of his adherents.® 

The prisoners, eight in number, were promptly arraigned before a special 
court constituted for the purpose by an ordmance, and having inveterate 
royalists as judges. Six of the inferior insurgents made their defence, were 
convicted of high treason, and were reprieved. Leisler and Milbourne aenied 
to the governor the power to institute a tribunal for judging his predecessor, 
and they appealed to the king. On their refusal to plead, they were con- 
demned of high treason as mutes, and sentenced to death. Sloughter, in a 
time of excitement, assented to the vote of the council that Leisler and 
Milbourne should be executed, " The house, according to their opinion given, 
did approve of what his excellency and council had done." 

Accordinglj;', on the next day (May 16th), amidst a drenching rain, Leisler, 
parting from his wife, Alice, and his numerous family, was with his son-in-law, 
Milbourne, led to the gallows. Both acknowledged the errors which they had 
committed “ through ignorance and jealous feai’, through rashness and passion, 
through misinformation and misconstruction" ; in other respects they asserted 
their innocence, which their blamele^ private lives confirmed. “Weep not 
for us, who are departing to our God” — these were Leisler’s words to his 
oppressed friends — “ but weep for yourselves, that remain behind in misery 
and vexation”; adding, as the handkerchief was boimd round his face, “I 
hope these eyes shall see our Lord Jesus in heaven.” Milbourne exclaimed, 
“ I die for the king and queen, and the Protestant religion in which I was 
born and bred. Father, into thy hands I commend niy spirit.” 

The appeal to the king, which had not been permitted during their lives, 
was made by Leisler’s son; and though the committee of lords of trade 
reported that the forms of law had not been broken, the estates of "the 
deceased” were restored to their families. Dissatisfied with this imperfect 
redress, the friends of Leisler persevered till an act of parliament, strenuously 
but vainly opposed by Dudley, reversed the attainder in 1695_. 

Thus fell Leisler and Milbourne, victims to party spirit. The event 
struck deep into the public mind. Long afterwards, their friends, whom a 
royalist of that day described as “the meaner sort of the inhabitants,” and 
who were distinguish^ always by their zeal for popular power, for toleration, 
for opposition to the doctrine of legitimacy, formed a powerful and ultimately 
a successful party. The rashness and incompetency of Leisler were forgotten 

[* An old tradition tells that Sloughter would not sigp the death warrant until he had 
been made drunk by enemies whom Leisler’a tyrannies had rendered unplacable. There is 
no proof for or against the tradition.] 
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in sympathy for the judicial murder by which he fell; and the principles 
whiiTSid. though liis opponents might rail at emiality of suffrage, and 
dSid fm the man of wealth as many votes as he held estates, necessarily 

terms. of high appreciation. He admits 
that Leisler made many errors, and that his mcord was stained with violence 
and fanaticism; contending, however, that he was an early representative 
of ideas now regarded as statesmanlike. In particular, he should be remem- 
bered as a man who called together the first congress of American colonies.® 
There e.vistcd in the province no party which would sacrifice colomal free- 
dom. Even the legislature, composed of the deadly enemies of Leisler, 
a‘>serted the right to a representative government, and to English liberties, 
to^be inherent in the people, and not a consequence of the royal favour. This 
act received the veto of King William.^ . „ , 

The administration of Sloughter, thus tragically begun, marks the hnal 
abandonment in New York of the ancient Dutch usages, and the complete 
introduction of English law. The acts of the assembly which solicited the 
execution of Leisler, by one of which all previous laws were repealed, stand 
first in the series of New York statutes, the basis of the existing code. The 
king placed his veto on a statute declaring the riglit of the inhabitants to 
participate, through an assembly, in the enactment of all laws, and claiming 
all the prMeges of the English Bill of Rights ; but, in practice, an assembly 
became henceforth an essential part of the political system of New York. 
Yet, by voting a revenue for a term of years, and allowing payments from 
the treasury only on the governor’s warrant, that officer was rendered, to a 
certain extent, independent of the assemblv, and was thus enabled to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the politics of the province. 


TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 


In July, 1691, Sloughter’s short administration was terminated by his 
.sudden death. Tlie only act of any benefit to the province was the renewal 
of the treaty with the Five Nations. To test their friendship and confirm it 
by calling it into exercise, Major Schuyler advanced against Montreal at the 
head of three hundred Mohawks. No very decisive action took place, but 
the expedition served to rouse the spirit of the Indian allies, who continued 
an irregular warfare on the French durmg the winter. These continued 
assaults so exasperated Count Frontenac that he condemned to the most 
cmel death two Mohawk w'arriors who had fallen into his hands. 

Colonel Fletcher succeeded Sloughter as governor of New York in 1G92. 
He was a brave and active soldier, but avaricious and passionate. He was 
governed by the superior information and advice of Schuyler in affairs per- 
taining to the Indians, who were thus preserved as allies to the colony. 
Idetcher laboured zealously to assimilate the language and religion of the 
Mlonial mhabitants, and remove as far as possible the indications of its 
Dutch ongin. At two successive meetings of the assembly he recommendcil 
to them to provide for the establishment English schoolmasters and clergy- 
™ province, and in a subsequent session they in part complied 
uit this recommendation. But having refused an amendment added by the 
council, givmg to the governor the power of rejection or refusal, Fletclier 
v as so enraged that he connnanded their immediate attendance on his pres- 
ence, and m an angry speech prorogued them to the next year. The Peace 
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of Ry;swick, which took place in 1697, gave repose to the colonies, but left 
the Five Nations exposecf to the hostilities of the French. Count Frontenac 
prepared to direct his whole force against them, and was only prevented from 
executing his purpose by the energy and decision of the earl of Bellamont, 
who had succeeded Fletcher in the government of the colony in 1698. Hiis 
governor supplied the Five Nations with munitions to dwend themselves 
against the French, and by a well-timed threat to Count Frontenac suc- 
ceeded in effecting a treaty of peace with him soon after. 

Lord Bellamont was instructed to put an end to piracy, which under 
Fletcher had increased to an alarmmg extent along the American coasts, 
and the government having declined to furnish the necessary naval force, 
the governor united with Lord Chancellor Summers, the duke of Shrewsbury, 
and some others in a private undertaking against it. A vessel of war was 
fitted out and placed in command of one William IQdd.^ who was represented 
as a man of honour and integrity, and well acquainted with the persons and 
haunts of the pirates. He received a commission as a privateer, wiwi directions 
to proceed against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to Lord Bellamont. 
But instead of attacking tlie pirates, it was alleged that he formed a new con- 
tract with his crew, turned pirate himself, and became the most infamous 
and successful of them all. After continuing his depredations for three years, 
he burned his ship, and returned to Boston, where he was seized and sent to 
England for trial. His crime was punished capitally in May, 1701, and the 
nomemen who had procured his commission were charged with participating 
in his crimes and sharing his plundera. But no exertions of tiieir enemies 
could fix the imputation upon them, as at every examination Kidd declared 
them [and himself] innocent. 

Lord Bellamont’s administration was tenninated by his death, in 1701. 
He was succeeded by Lord Cornbury, grandson of the great chancellor Claren- 
don, but not possessed of one of the virtues of his ancestor, bemg mean, 
profligate, and unprincipled. Cornbury was a violent supporter of the anti- 
Leislerian faction. He was also an overstrenuous advocate for the estab- 
lished church, and persecuted with great severity the members of other 
denominations. The assembly having raised several sums of money for public 
purposes, and intrusted the expenditure of it to him as governor^ he appro- 
priated most of it to his own private use. He also ran in debt with the citi- 
zens of the province, and evaded payment by the privileges of his office. 
His frequent acts of violence and misconduct so disgusted the people that in 
1708 the assemblies of New York and New Jersey petitioned Queen Anne to 
remove him. She accordingly supeiueded his commission the next year by 
the appointment of Lord Lovelace to succeed him. Cornbury was immedi- 
ately seized by his creditors in the colony and thrust into prison, where he 
remained mitil the death of his father, by elevating him to the peerage, entitled 
him to buy his liberation. He then returned to England, and clied in 1723. 
The administration of Lovelace was of brief duration, and distinguished by 
no remarkable occurrence. It was terminated by his sudden death, when 
General Robert Hunter was appointed to succeed him. 

The new governor arrivecl in the colony in 1710, bringing out with him 

[> Though Captain Kidd has become n very proverb for piracy, he maintained that he 
had never captured a ship that was not imder hostile French colours, «oept onee or twice 
Avhen his crew were starving and overpowered him. Berthold Femow p indeed says, To-day 
the justice which was meted out to Kidd might hardly be called iustioe; for it seems 
tionable if ho had ever been guilty of piracy.’^ He seems to have been_ sacrificed m an effort 
to whitewash the noblemen who commissioned him. The treasure he is said to have buried 
has kept his memory mysteriously fascinating.] 
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nearly three tliousancl Germans, a part of whom settled in New York, and 
the remainder in Pennsylvania. The assembly had obtained permission from 
Queen Anne, during the former administration, to appoint their own treasumr 
in case of specM appropriations. This right was the cause of frequent and 
unsatisfactory disputes with the governor, who prorogued the assembly on 
their refusal to admit an amendment of a money bill, proposed by the council, 
and at their next session dissolved them. Extensive preparations were made 
in 1709 for an attack upon the French in Canada; but the promised assistance 
from England not arriving, the enterprise was abandoned. Two years after, 
the project was resumed, and an unsuccessful attempt was made against 
Quebec. [In July, 1711, a fleet conunanded by Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
carrying .seven thousand troops, sailed from Boston, but several ships were 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence river with the loss of a thousand lives, and the 
fleet retired.] The assembly passed several bills to defray the expenses of 
the expedition, and the council persisting m amending them, another con- 
test ensued between the two bodies; the assembly was again dissolved, and 
at the next session the same act w'as repeated. The people at length became 
weary of this contention, and at the next election took care to choose members 
who were known to be favourable to the governor; in consequence of which 
the utmost harmony and a cordial co-operation existed between the two 
branches of the colonial government for a period of several years. 

In 1719 Governor Hunter quitted the province, and the duties of his office 
were discharged by Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the council, until 
the arrival of William Burnet. He was well apprised of the danger to be 
apprehended from the French upon the northwestern frontier, and soon pene- 
trated their design of forming a line of posts from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi. He erected a fort at Osw^o on Lake Ontario^ in hopes of defeat- 
ing their design. But the French were not thus to be foiled. They erected 
Fort Frontenac at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and another fortification at 
Niagara, commanding the entrance into it; they also launched two vessels 
upon the lake. Burnet privately assembled the sachems of the Five Nations, 
and having represented to them the_ transactions of the French at Niagara, 
they besought succour from the English against the governor of Canada, who, 
said they, “encroaches on our land and builds thereon.” This favourable 
opportunity was seized on by the governor to procure from them a deed 
surrendering their country to his majesty, to be protected for their use, and 
confirming their grant of 1701. 

The assembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with the gov- 
ernor that he continued it till 1727, when the dissatisfaction of tbe people at 
being .so long without the exercise of their elective rights induced him to 
dissolve it. 

Burnet, being soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, was suc- 
ceeded at rvew York by Colonel Jolm Montgomery, whose short administra- 
uon was not distmgmshed by any remarkable event. He died in 1731, when 
Kip \ an Dam, the senior member of the council, became acting governor. 
His administration was feeble and inefficient, and during its continuance the 

within the acknowledged boundaries of the 
Inffiaiis fortification which served as a rallying-point for hostile 

^Villiam Cosby, who succeeded Rip Van Dam, was at first a very poDular 
governor; but haymg attacked the liberty of the press by iiJtigatmg Hie 
prretmta of John W, the printer of a newmoo, L 
art* derogatory to hie majesly’e government, he Lt the fev<S S'ooT- 
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fidence of the people. Zenger was ably defended by Andrew Hamilton, an 
eminent lawyer of Pliiladelphia, and acquitted by an impartial jury. For 
this valuable service the magistrates of the city of New York presented Mr. 
Hamilton the freedom of their corporation in a gold box.'i 

Cosby having died suddenly in 1735, while these disputes were still raging, 
George Clarke, whom successive suspensions had made senior councilor, 
claimed to fill, in that capacity, the vacant chah*. The opposition maintamed 
that Van Dam, whose suspension had never been confirmed in England, was 
still senior councillor, and, as such, entitled to the place of acting governor. 
Both Van Dam and Clai’ke assumed authority and issued orders; and so 
exasperated were parties, that it was only the two independent companies 
in garrison at New York that prevented them from actually coming to blows. 

Confirmed in the tenmorary administration by the arrival of a royal in- 
struction, and shortly after appointed lieutenant-governor, Clarke endeav- 
oured to accommodate matters by calling a new assembly. But the delegates 
would grant a revenue only for one year — a policy to which, thenceforward, 
they fiimly adhered. 


THE BLOODY DELUSION IN NEW YOHK (1741 A.D.) 

In April, 1741, the city of New York became the scene of a cruel and bloody 
delusion, less notorious but not less lamentable than the Salem witchcraft. 
That city now contained some nine or ten thousand inhabitants, of whom 
twelve or fifteen hundred were slaves. Nine fires in rapid succession, most of 
them, however, merely the burning of chimneys, produced a perfect insanity 
of terror. An indented servant woman purchased her liberty and secured 
a reward of £100 by pretending to give information of a plot formed by a 
low tavern-keeper, her master, and three negroes to bum the city and murder 
the whites. This story was confirmed and amplified by an Irish prostitute con- 
victed of a robbery, who, to recommend herself to mercy, reluctantly turned 
informer. Numerous arrests had been already made among the slaves and 
free blacks. Many others followed. The eight lawyers who then composed 
the bar of New York all assisted by turns on behalf of the prosecution, ^e 
prisoners, who had no counsel, were tried and convicted upon most insufficient 
evidence. The lawyers vied with each other in heaping all sorts of abuse 
on their heads, and Chief-Justice Delancey, in passing sentence, vied with 
the lawyers. Many confessed to save their lives, and then accused others. 
Thirteen unhappy convicts were burned at the stake, eighteen were hanged, 
and seventy-one transported. 

The war and the religious excitement then prevailing tended to inflame 
the yet hot prejudices against Catholics. A non-juring schoohnaster, accused 
of being a Catholic priest in disguise, and of stimulating the negroes to bum 
the city by promises of absolution, was condemned and executed. Glutted 
with blood and their fright appeased, the citizens began at last to recover 
their senses. The informers lost their credit, and a stop was put to these 
judicial murders. . 

In a last effort “ to recall the delegates of New York to their duty,” Clarke, 
the lieutenant-governor, addressed the assembly in an historical discourse, 
in which he traced the progress of their encroachments. He concluded by 
pressing the grant of a standing revenue as the only means of removing a 
jealousy which for some years had obtained in England, “ that the plantalmns 
are not without thoughts of throwing off their dependence.” The assembly. 
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in a historical reply, showed by what misappropriations of money and other 
official abuses they had been gradually driven into their present position. 
As to independence, they took it upon themselves to vouch that not one 
person in the. province had any such thought or desire. Clarke yielded to 
necessity, and accepted such conditional and temporary grants as the assembly 
chose to make. 

The same policy was adopted by Clarke’s successor, George Clinton, an 
admiral in the na\ 7 , a jmunger son of the earl of Lincoln — that same family 
BO intimately connected with the early settlement of Massachusetts — and 
father, also, of a future commander-in-chief of the British armies in America. 
Shortly aft« Clinton’s arrival (Augu.st, 1743) the assembly passed an act 
limiting its own existence and that of future assemblies to seven years. 

'The Six Nations still retained the right to traverse the great valley west 
of the Blue Ridge. Just at this inopportune moment some of their parties 
came into bloody collision with the backwoodsmen of Virginia, who had 
penetrated into that valley. Hostilities with the Six Nations, now that war 
was threatened with France, might prove very dangerous, and Clinton hastened 
to secure the friendship of these ancient allies by liberal presents; for which 
puipase, in conjunction with commfeioners from New England, he held a 
treaty at Albany. _ The commissioners assembled on this occasion proposed 
to Clinton an association of the five northern colonies for mutual defence. But 
the New York assembly, in hopes to secure the same neutrality enjoyed during 
the previous war, declined this proposal. The difficulties between Virginia 
and the Six Nations were soon after settled in a treaty, made at Larre, aster 
to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were also parties, and in which, in con- 
sideration of £400, the Six Nations relinquished all their title, as the Virginians 
claimed’ though the Indians did not so understand it, to the whole valley of 
the Ohio. While the western frontier was thus secured. New England received 
intiniatioxi of the breaking out of the expected war with France A 


NEW JEESET, 1682-1738 

To the "twenty-four proprietors” of east New Jersey, the duke of York 

date March 14th, 1682 From this period, owing to the number of proprietora 
and the frequent transfers and subdivisions of ^ares, so much confusion was 

uncertainty as to the rights of govera- 
der t ^ continual state of disturbance and disor- 

uer, until w hen the proprietors, weaned with contention, surrendered tlieir 

rights of government to the crovm of England. 0000^X0 rnSrl thl 
two divisions under the old name of New Jemey, andVpointed cSSv 
governor, who also exerc sed authority over New Ynrlr t 1 

that they might in fntnrp hi to by petition to the king, desired 
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whom the colonists enjoyed peace and prosperity. The population now 
amounted to forty thousand. In the same year the college called Nassau 
Hall was founded at Princeton. 

The situation of New Jersey, remote from the Canada border, gave it a 
complete exemption from the direful calamities of Indian and French warfare 
which afflicted the northern colonies; while the Indian tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, whom they always treated with mildness and hospitality, were ever 
willing to cultivate a friendly relation with the Europeans. This province 
furnished no . further^ materials for history of any importance till it united 
with the other colonies in the great struggle for national independence. In 
this later period of her history it will be seen that New Jersey more 
compensated for the immunity which she had previously enjoyed by becoming 
the theatre of hostile operations during the most dark and distressing period 
of the war. In these perilous times her patriotism was put to the severest test, 
and was ever found to be of the true temper, daring and enduring all things 
with heroic self-sacrifice.'f 


PHOCLAMATION of AVILLIAM and MABY in lilASSACHUBETTS; TUiiT.'R’.ASTO OF 

ANDBOS 

A little more than a month from the overthrow and imprisonment of Andros 
a ship from England arrived at Boston (May 26th, 1689) with news of the 
proclamation of William and Mary, This was joyful intelligence to the body 
of the ijeoplc. The magistrates were at once relieved from their fears, for the 
revolution in the Old World justified that in the New. Three days later 
the proclamation was published with unusual ceremony. A week later 
the representatives of the several towns upon a new choice met at Boston. 
The representatives urged the unconditional resumption of the charter, 
declaring that they could not act in anything until this was conceded. It 
was finally adopted, and it was resohmd that all the laws in force May 
12th, 1686, should be continued mrtil further orders. 

The first advices from England were somewhat encouraging, and hope 
revived. But subsequent despatches were much less favourable. These let- 
ters did not reach Boston until late in the year, and meanwhile a scheme 
was devised for the escape of Andros, who succeeded in outwitting his guards 
near midnight, and fled to Newport, Rhode Island, where he was again 
prehended, and, after an absence of eight days, returned to the castle. The 
arrival of the king’s orders and the placing a strong guard at the castle stopped 
further attempts; the old government was confinned, and the obedience of 
the people required ; and, after orders had been passed to that effect, at the 
first opportunity the prisoners were sent to England. Against Dudley the 
resentment of the people was deep and determined. 

As it was probable that no means would be spared by the friends of Andros 
to effect his liberation, and as affairs in the colony were yet in an unsettled 
state, the general court concluded to send additional agents to join Mi'. Mather 
and Sir Henry Ashehurst, and Elisha Cooke and Thomas Oakes, two of the 
assistants, were selected for that purpose. 

But the papers containing the cliarges against the prisoners not being 
signed by the proper authorities, advantage was artfully taken of this defect 
to quash further proceedings. Sir Robert Sawyer declaimed against the 
colony, and Sir John Somers and other lords spoke in its defence. Sir 
Edmund and the rest were fflscharged; his majesty approved the decision of 
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the council ; the matter was ordered to be fully dismissed. Both Andros and 
Randolph presented charges against the colony — the former censurmg the 
people for the subversion of his government and the insurrection in which 
they had engaged, and the latter complainhig of irregularities in trade since 
those events transpired; but all these charges were fully answered, to &e 
satisfaction of the colonists, if not to the king. ThiM the instruments of 
tyranny escaped unharmed, and to complete the work of intrigue and duplicity 
Sir Edmund obtained the government of Virginia, where he conducted himsplf 
prudently; Mr. Dudley was appointed chief justice of New York, and Ran- 
dolph received an appointment in the West Indies. It is probable that all 
of them learned wisdom from misfortunes. 


THE PROVINCE CHARTER OP SIA8SACHUSETT8 BAY (1692 A.D.) 

From the di.sposition of the next parliament nothing favourable to New 
England was expected ; and, having failed in procuring a writ of error in 
judgment, to be brought out of chancery into the court of Icing’s bench, all 
hopes of the restoration of the charter were reluctantly relinquished, and 
application was made for a new grant. 

It had been evident for some time that William and his ministers had 
resolved to erect a new government in Massachusetts, which was to be known 
as the province of the Massachusetts Bay. The first draft of a charter 
was objected to by the agents because of its limitation of the powers of tlie 
governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draft was 
also objected to ; whereupon the agente were informed that “ they must not 
consider themselves as plempotentiaries from a foreign state, and that if they 
were unwilling to submit to the pleasure of the kmg, his majesty would settio 

iW follow.” Noth- 

g rern^ed, therefore, but to clecide whether they would submit or con- 
imie lyithout a charter and at the mercy of the kL. £tlier condudfoir 
diat all mrties would be best conciliated by submission, wisely as,sumed the 

the adoption of the charter as reported and 
to lura the nomination of officers was left. ^ ’ 

territories of 

hit “7SiSrSn«f ^ east, were united 

and each town was auSs^d to thni ? times as the governor saw fit, 
this court. The choice S tiiSrUinM! * deputies to represent tliem in 

an estate of the Se of KSt n J in 4 ^ freeholders havhig 

forty shillings per annum anrl yielding an income of at least 

prescribed by the crown’ All allegiance 

were entitled to tKiberti^cHSi^ “ren 

science was secured to all ff panista and liberty of con- 

upon all laws enacted by Kneraj g?7«nor was given a negative 
none were valid; and all recehdL hk consent in writing 
>r nnv.vn,.^ni ;c ' • ™ Sanction were to be transniit.+.e(l tn tim 


king for app7ovair^d if’3 ^ transmitted to th^ 

of no effect! The governo?was Lnmwlir. to b. 

tia, carry oHireSri levy taxes, con 


vene the militia, carry on war taxes, con- 

council, and erect and furnish aU SqSs£ 
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Such was the province charter of 1692— a far different instrument from 
the colonial charter of 1629. That cliarter effected a thorough revolution in 
the country. The form of government, the powers of the people, and the 
entire foundation and objects of the body politic were placed upon a new 
basis, and the dependence of the colonies upon the crown was secured. How 
far these changes were of benefit to the country remains to be seen. 

It was on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1692, that Sir William Phips arrived 
at Boston as the first governor of the new province. 


THE WITCIICBAliT DELUSION AT SALEM (1692 A.D.) 

No event probably in the whole history of New England has fui-nished 
grounds for more serious charges affectmg the character of tlie people than 
the witchcraft delusion, as it has been commonly termed; an episode of 
tlirilling and melancholy interest, impressing the mind with a vivid sense of 
the evils of superstition, and the unhappy consequences which flow from that 
morbid excitement of the passion for the maiwellous which seems to have 
had its cycles of recurrence from the earliest period to the present time. But 
the belief in witchcraft was by no means confined to America, nor was it the 
indigenous growth of the soU of _New England. Long before the settlement 
of the country, all nations, civilised and uncivilised, gave more or less cre- 
dence to marvellous tales of ghosts and witches.® 

Thwaites emphasises the antiquity of witch peraecutions. “The witch- 
craft craze at Salem is commonly thought to have been a legitimate out- 
growth of the gloomy religion of the Puritans. It was, however, but one of 
those panics of fear which during several centuries periodically swept over 
civilised lands. In the twelfth century thousands of persons in Europe were 
sacrificed because the people believed them to be witches, in league with the 
devil, and with the power to ride through the air and vex humanity in many 
occult ways. Pope Innocent VIII commanded (1484) that witches be arrested, 
and hundreds of odd and repulsive old women were burned or hanged in con- 
sequence. From IHng John down to 1712 innocent lives were constantly 
sacrificed in England on this charge ; in the year 1661 alone, one hundred and 
twenty were hanged there. It was tlierefore no new frenzy that broke out 
in Massachusetts.”*! 

The introduction of Christianity had not eradicated these opinions, for 
the writings of the fathers abound in allusions to the doctrine of possessions. 
In the darlc ages superstition ^ held unlimited sway. Nor at the dawn of the 
Reformation were the mists which had brooded over the mind wholljr dispersed. 
No spell had been fomid sufficiently potent to exorcise the delusions which 
had seized upon all. “He that win needs perswade himself that there are 
no witches,” says Gaule,® “would as faine be perswaded dmt there is no 
devill ; and he that can already beleeve that there is no devill, will ere long 
beleeve that there is no God.” Hence “every old woman with a wi'inkled 

[‘ Eggleston, indeed, referring to the remarks of Sprengele on the increase of demonism 
after the Reformation, notes that “ Luther inherited the traditions of the humble el^ from 
■whieh he sprang, and set the first Protestant example of extreme faith in 'witchcraft, bereting 
the medical men who traced diseases to natural causes, most of which he hi^rif attributed 
to the devil. He advised that an afflicted child should be cast into the river Mulde, md com- 
plained afterwards that he was not obeyed. After the Refonnation melancholy and hystencal 
women could no longer relieve their morbid sense of culpability by a meritorious piterimage. 
Perhaps this sort of faith cure was the greatest benefit ot the old rriigion lost by the Lutheran 
revolution. Puritanism sometimes drove such brain-sick creatures to stark. madness, rj 
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face a furr’d brow, a hairy Hp, a gobber tooth a sqmnt eye a squeaking 
vovre OT a scolding tongue, liaving a rugged coate on her back, a skull cap 
Sr head, a sphfdle if her hand. and. a dog or cat by her side,” was not 
Sy “suspected, but pronounced for a witch ” The yoiuig and the beautiful 
She bewitchers of modern times-were rarely accused; but every town or 
village had its two or three old women who were charged with laming men, 
killing cattle, and destroying children. Nay, even a hare could not suddenly 
sprini from a hedge, or an “ ugly weasel” run through one’s yard, or fowle 
ereat catte” appear in the bam, but it was suspected as a witch. ^ A big 
or a bovl, a wart or a wen, a push or a pile, a scar or a scabbe, an issue or 
an ulcer” were "palpable ndtehes markes,” and "every new disease, notable 
accident, inirable of nature, rarity of art, and strange "work oi just judgment 
of God,” was, says Gaule, “accounted for no other but an act or effect of 

witchcraft.” , . , ^ r 

Hence England, in the seventeenth century, and every other nation of 
Europe, believed in the agency of evil spirits, and, guided by the statute of 
Moses— "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” Exodus pii, 18— the penal 
code of every state recognised the existence and the criminality of witch- 
craft; persons suspected as witches or wizards were frequently tried, con- 
demned, and executed; and the most eminent judges, as Sir Matthew Hale, 
distinguished for his learning as well as for his piety, sided with the multitude, 
ami passed sentence of death upon the accused. Commerce with the devil, 
indeed, was an article of faith firmly embedded in the popular belief ; and 
thousands were ready to testify that they had caught glimpses of Satan and 
hi.s allies. 

The earliest trial for witchcraft in Massachusetts occurred Juno 15th, 
1648, when Margaret Jones was charged with this crime, found guilty, and 
executed. The year previous there was an execution at Hartford for witch- 
craft. During a period of forty years there were similar instances in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut [as that of Mm. Ann Hibbins, executed at Boston 
in 1655]. Under the administration of Andros, however, a case occurred 
which seems to have been the precursor of the delusion which soon after 
spread so widely. A child about thirteen years of age, the daughter of John 
Goodwin, charged a laundress residing in her father’s family with having 
stolen some linen. The mother of this laundress, “ Goody Glover,” an illiter- 
ate Irish woman, and a Catholic withal, repelled the accusation, and gave 
Goodwin’s daughter "harsh language,” soon after which she fell into fits, 
which were said to have “something diabolical in them.” A sister and two 
brothers of the girl, the youngest but five years old, "followed her example,” 
and the infection spread until the excitement was general. Weird faces and 
giant goblins haunted the imagination of many a little one, as the life-blood 
curdled with horror in its. veins; and trembling crones began to deliberate 
upon the propriety of nailing, horseshoes to the door-posts to preserve them 
from the enchantments of evil spirits.. The evidences of bewitchment were 
such as were usually adduced. According to the eye-witness Lawson,^ ^^soiiic- 
tune.s they would be deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all these 
(^orders together would come upon them. Their tongues would be drawn 
clown their throats, then pulled out upon their chins. Their jaws, necks, 
shoulders, elbows, and all their joints would appear to be dislocatccl, and 
ley nould inake most piteous outcri&s of burnings, of being cut with knives, 
beat, etc., and tlic marks of wounds were afterwards to be seen ” 

Cl, ’^il'ard, Allen, and Moody, with 

t-ymniBe of Charlestown, anxious to mvestigate the case," kept a day o^ fast- 
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ing and prayer at the troubled house,” and with such success that “the 
youngest child made no more complaints"; upon which the magistrates 
interposed.® 

The magistrates, William Stoughton being one of the judges, and all holding 
commissions exclusively from the English king^ and being irresponsible to 
the people of Massachusetts, with a “vigour” which the united ministers com- 
mended as “just,” made “a discovery of the wicked instrument of the devil.” 
The culprit was evidently the wild Irm woman of a strange tongue. Goodwin, « 
who made the complaint, “had no proof that could have done her any hurt” ; 
but “ the scandalous old hag,” whom some thought “ crazed in her intellect- 
uals,” was bewildered, and made strange answers, which were taken as con- 
fessions. It was plain the prisoner was a Roman Catholic; she had never 
learned the Lord's Prayer in English; she could repeat the paternoster 
fluently enough, but not quite correctly; so the ministers and Goodwin’s 
family had the satisfaction of getting her condemned as a witch, and executed. 
“Here,” it was proclaimed, “wasfood for faith.” 

By a series of experiments, in reading aloud passages from the Bible in 
various languages. Cotton Mather® satisfied himself, “by trials of their capac- 
ity, that devils are well skilled in languages, and understand Latin and Greek, 
and even Hebrew”; though he fell “upon one inferior Indian language which 
the dsemons did not seem so well to understand.” The vanity of Cotton 
Mather was further gratified, for the bewitched girl would say that the demons 
could not enter his study, and that liis own person was shielded by God against 
blows from the evil spirits. 

The revolution in New England seemed to open once more a career to 
the ambition of ministers. The rapid progress of free inquiry was alarming. 
“There are multitudes of Sadducees in our day,” sighed Cotton Mather .w 
“A devil, in the apprehension of these mighty acute philosophers, is no more 
than a quality or a distemper.” “We shall come,’’ he adds, “to have no 
Christ but a light within, and no heaven but a frame of mind.” “Men counted 
it wisdom to credit nothing but what they see and feel. They never saw any 
witches, therefore there are none.” “How much,” add me ministers of 
Boston and Charlestown, “how much this fond opinion has gotten ground 
is awfully observable.” “ Witchcraft,” shouted Cotton Mather from the pul- 
pit, “ is the most nefandous high treason against the Majesty on hi^. A 
witch is not to be endured in heaven or on earth.” The Discourse of Cotton 
Mather was therefore printed, witli a copious narrative of the recent case of 
witchcraft. The story was confirmed by Goodwin, and recommended by 
all the ministers of Boston and Charlestown as an answer to atheism, proving 
clearly that “ there is both a God and a devil, and witchcraft.” This book, 
thus prepared and recommended, and destined to have a wide circulation, 
was printed in 1689, and distributed through New England. Unhappily, it 
gained fresh power from England, where it was “ published by Richard Baxter,” 
who declared the evidence strong enough to convince all but “ a very obdurate 
Sadducee.” In Salem village, now Danvers, there had been, between Samuel 
Parris, the minister, and a part of his people, a strife so bitter that it had even 
attracted the attention of the general court. The delusion of witchcraft would 
give opportunities of terrible vengeance. In the family of Samuel Parris, 
his daughter, a child of nine years, and his niece, a girl of less than twelve, 
began to have strange caprices ; and Tituba, an Indian female servant, who 
had practised some wild incantations, being betrayed by her husband, was 
scourged by Parris, her master, into confessing herself a witch. March 11th, 
1692, the ministers of the neighbourhood helH at the afflicted house a day 
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of fasting and prayer; and the little children bec^e the most conspicuous 
SerSes in fe^alem. Of a sudden, the opportunity of faine, of which the 
K not the exclusive infiimity of noble min^, was placed within the reach 
KSons of the coarsest mould, and the ambition of notoriety recruited the 
K impany of the possessed. T^ere existed no motive to hang Tituba; 
she was saved as a living witness to the reality of witchciaft , and Sarah Good, 
hDoor woman, of a mllancholie temperament, was the first person selected 
for accusation. As the affair proceeded, and the accounts of the witnesses 
appeared as if taken from his own wiitmgs, Mather’s boundless vanity gbried 
in “the assualt of the evil angels upon the country, as a particular defiance 
unto himself." Parris, moved by personal malice as well as by blind zeal, 
stifled the accusations of some^^ — such is the testimony ot the people of his 
own village— and at the same time “vigilantly promoting the accusation of 
others,” was, says Calef,* "the beginner and procurer of the sore afflictions 

to Salem village and the country.” x ^ o i /■ a -i 

The deputy governor and five other magistrates went to Salem (;April 
11th). It was a great day ; several ministers were present. Parris officiated ; 
and, by his own record, it is plam that he himself elicited every accusation. 
Examinations and commitments multiplied. It had been hinted that con- 
fessing was the avenue to safety. At last. Deliverance Hobbs owned every- 
thing that was asked of her, and was left unharmed. The gallows was to 
be set up, not for those who professed themselves witches but for those who 
rebuked the delusion. 

A court of oyer and terminer was instituted by ordinance, and Stoughton 
appointed by the governor and council its chief judge; by the 2nd of June 
the court was in session at Salem, making its first experiment on Bridget 
Bishop, a poor and friendless old woman. The fact of the witchcraft was 
assumed as “notorious." The poor creature had a preternatural excrescence 
in her flesh; “she gave a look towards the great and spacious meeting-house 
of Salem” — ^il is Cotton Mather who records this — “ and immediately a deemon, 
invisibly entering the house, tore down a part of it.” On the 10th of June, 
protestmg her innocence, she was hanged. 

Of the magistrates at that time, not one held office by the suffrage of the 
people; the tribunal, essentially despotic in its origin, as in its character, 
had no sanction but an extraordinary and an illegal commission, and Stoughton, 
the eWef judge, a partisan of Andros, had been rejected by the people of 
Massachusetts. The responsibility of the tragedy, far from attaching to the 
people of the colony, rests with the very few, hardly five or six, in whoso hands 
the transition state of the government left, for a season, unlimited influence. 
Into the interior of the colony the delusion did not spread at all. 

If the confeasions were contradictory, if witnesses uttered apparent 
falsehoods, “the devil,” the judges would say, “takes away their memory 
and imposes on their brain.” And who now would dare to be sceptical —who 
would disbelieve confessors? Besides, there were other evideneesf A callous 
spot was the mark of the devil ; did age or amazement refuse to shed tears ; 
were threats after a quarrel followed by the death of cattle or other harm; 
did an error occur in repeating the Lord’s Prayer ; were deeds of great physical 
stien^h performed these all were signs of witchcraft.^ In some instances 
of somnambulism would appear to have been exhibited, and 
them » nothing of what they did or said in 

over dirty roads without showinc any mud. “I 
scorn to be drabbled, she said, and she was hanged for her cleanliness.— EoaLBSTON.r] 
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Again, on a new session (August 3rd), six were arraigned, and all were con- 
victed. Among the witnesses against Mai'tha Carrier the mother saw her own 
children. Her two sons refused to perjure themselves till they had been tied 
neck and heels so long that the blood was ready to gusli from them. The con- 
fession of her daughter, a child of seven years old, is still preserved. The 
aged Jacobs was condemned, in part, by the evidence of Margaret Jacobs, 
his granddaughter. “Through the magistrates’ threatenings and my own 
vile heart” — ^thus she wrote to her father — “I have confessed things contraiy 
to my conscience and knowledge. But oh ! the terrors of a wounded con- 
science, who can bear ? ” And she confessed the whole truth before the magis- 
trates. The magistrates refused their belief, and, confining her for trial, 
proceeded to hang her grandfather. 

These five were condemned on the Srd, and hanged on the 19th of August ; 
pregnancy reprieved Elizabeth Procter. To hang a minister as a witch was 
a novelty; but George Burroughs denied absolutely that there was, or could 
be, such a thing as witchcraft, in the current sense. This opinion wounded 
the self-love of the judges, for it made them the accusers and judicial mur- 
derers of the innocent. On the ladder. Burroughs cleared his innocence 
by an earnest speech, repeating the Lord’s Prayer composedly and exactly, 
and with a fervency that astonished. Cotton Mather, on horseback among, 
the crowd, addressed the people, cavilling at the ordination of Burroughs, 
as though he had been no true minister, insisting on his guilt, and hinting 
that the devil could sometimes assume tlie appearance of an angel of light; 
and the hanging proceeded. 

Meantime, the confessions of the witches began to be directed against the 
Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. The court still had 
work to do. On the 9th, six women were condemned, and more convictions 
followed. Giles Coiy, the octogenarian, seeing that all were convicted, reteed 
to plead, and was condemned to be pressed to death. The horrid sentence, 
a barbarous usage of English law, never again followed in the colonies, was 
executed forthwith. On the 22nd of September eight persons were led to 
the gallows. Of these, Samuel Wardwell had confessed, and was safe ; but, 
from shame and penitence, he retracted his confession, and speaking the truth 
boldly, he was hanged, not for witchcraft, but for denying witchcraft. “There 
hang eight firebrands of hell,” said Noyes, the minister of Salem, pointing 
to the bodies swinging on the gallows. 

Already twenty persons had been put to death for witchcraft; fifty-five 
had been tortured or terrified into penitent confessions. With acpusations, 
confessions increased; with confessions, new accusations.^ The jails were 
full. It was also observed that no one of the condemned confessing witchcraft 
had been hanged. No one that confessed and retracted a coiifession had 
escaped either hanging or imprisonment for trial. No one of the condenmed 
who asserted innocence, even if one of the witnesses confessed perjury, or the 
foreman of the jury acknowledged the error of the verdict, escaped the gallows. 
Favouritism was shown in listening to accusations, which were turned aside 
from friends or partisans. If a man began a career as a witch-hunter, anH 
becoming convinced of the imposture, declined the service, he was accused 
and hanged. Witnesses convicted of perjury were cautioned, and permitted 
still to swear away the lives of others. It was certain people had been tempted 
to become accusers by promise of favour. Yet the zeal of Stoughton was 
unabated, and the arbitrary court adjourned to the first Tuesday in November. 


P Uphamv says that several hundreds were thrown in prison.] 
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Afntlipr still paffer to lift up & stajQclfljd against tli6 infBrnal enGiny, 

had meS llis narrative of the Wonders of tJw Inmsihh WM, m the design 
of proSS^ “a pious thankfulness to God for justice being so fai* executed 

""“"TKaUed forth a reply from Robert Calef,a* a clear-headed, fearless man, 
who, by the weapons of reason and li^cule, overcime apd put to flight, in 
an Vonishindv short time, both witches and devils. It was in vain that 
Cotton Mather denounced him as “a coal from hell” : the sei^iment of the 
people went with him; and though a circular from Harvard C 9 llege signed 
W the president, Increase Mather, solicited from all the mmisters of the 
neighbourhood a return of the apparitions, possessions, enchantments,^ 
all extraordinary things, wherein the existence and agency of the invisible 
world is more sensibly demonstrated, the next ten years produced scarcely 
five returns. The invisible world was indeed beeommg really so; and as is 
always the ease, the superstition, when it ceased to be credited, lost its power 
of dolupioii* ^ 

Before the court reassembled the spell was broken. The wife of Mr. 
Hale, of Beverley, was among the accused; insinuations had been thrown out 
against Mr. Willard, the excellent pastor of the South church in Boston, and 
Mr. Deane, of Andover; and even the wife of Sir William Pliips did not escape 
suspicion. Under these circumstances the revulsion was electripal. If mere 
accusations were in themselves plenary proofs of guilt, then might the best 
fall ; and, in this view, was it not time to inquire whether the whole subject 
was not open to doubt ? A large share of credit is due to the people of Andover, 
who opemy remonstrated agamst the doings of the tribunals (October 18th). 
“We know not,” say they, “who can think himself safe, if the accusations of 
children, and others under diabolical influence, shall be received against per- 
sons of good fame." Nor was this remonstrance ill-timed, for a large number 
of tile inhabitants of Andover had been accused. 

It is to the credit of the people that no tumultuous modes of redress 
were adopted, and that they did not retaliate upon their accusers, meeting 
violence with violence. And the result vindicated their wisdom; for when 
the superior court met at Salem, six women of Andover, at once renouncing 
their confessions, did not scruple to treat the whole affair as a frightful delu- 
sion; and of the presentments against those who were still in prison, the 
©•and jury dismissed more than half without hesitation; and if they found 
bills against a few, they w-ere all acquitted upon trial except three of the 
worst, and even these were reprieved by the governor, and recommended to 
mercy. In Calef’s® words, “such a gaol delivery was made this court as lias 
never been known at any other time in New England.” As the excitement 
subsided, the prominent actors in the terrible tragedy began to reflect, and 
a few made public acknowledgment of their error.® 

_ "Judge SewaU,” says Eggleston, “at a general fast, handed up to the 
mimster to be read a humble confestion, and stood while it was read. He 
annually kept a private day of humiliation. Honour to his memory ! ” ^ But 
Eggleston has something quite different to say of Cotton Mather. His was 

diary, April 11th. 1692‘ ‘Went 

to .Salem, where m the meeting-house the persons accused of witchcraft were exarahied* was 
a vetjr great assembly; 'twas owfull to see how the afflicted nersons werrarit^rf^ 
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the epirit of fanaticism that generated a stubbornness often confounded with 
firmness of will. Possibly he felt himself to be in the right even to the end ; 
at least it was not in his nature to acknowledge the contrary. <» 

Some have spoken of tliis whole affair in terms of contempt; others have 
unsparingly denounced its participants; very few have considered lie subject 
calmly and dispassionately, or given due credit to the honesty of the parties. 
It was an unhappy affair, at the best; but it can be said wiln truth that the 
delusion was less extensive, and caused less suffering, in New En^and tHn-n 
in Old; for there the belief in witchcraft prevailed until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and persons were hanged, or otherwise put to death, as 
witches, long after such executions had ceased in America.e 

Eggleston r thinks that Chief-Justice Parker’s decision, rendered in 1712, 
to the effect that any one who submitted a witch to the ordeal of trial by 
water should be held guilty of wilful murder if the woman chanced to be 
drowned, was responsible for the discontinuance of the deplorable custom of 
witch-baiting in England. He cites Hutchinson, however, in proof that the 
custom was not at once given up, noting that a man was “ swam for a wizard " 
in Suffolk, England, as late as the year 1825— an almost incredibly 
recent date, a 


THE GOVEHNORSHIPS of PHIPS, BBLEAMONT, and DUDLEY; THE MQID CODE 

In 1G94 Sir William Plrips, who was a man of choleric temper, having 
got into dispute with the royal collector at Boston, and afterwards with the 
captain of a man-of-war, on whom he inflicted personal chastisement and 
then comnaitted to prison, was recalled to England to account for his conduct, 
where he died shortly after his arrival. The general court petitioned parlia- 
ment that he might not be removed. The earl of Bellamont [Bellomont] was 
appointed his successor; but his arrival being delayed, Stoughton admin- 
istered the government for several years. 

The treaty wliich had been made with the eastern Indians at Pemaquid 
had not remained unbroken; during the awful witch-delusion the horrors of 
Indian warfare were renewed. 

In 1699 the earl of Bellamont arrived in Boston from New York. Neither 
Usher, the lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, who fled to Boston in 
alarm for his life, nor his successor, Partridge, who, being a ship-carpenter, 
had the merit of introducing into that province a profitable timber-trade to 
Portugal, nor the proprietaiy, Allen, who presently assumed the government, 
were more successful than Cranfield had been in extorting quit-rents from the 
settlers of that sturdy little province. And New Hampshire, now included 
under Bellamont’s commission, continued for the next forty years to have 
the same governors as Massachusetts, though generally a lieutffliant-govemor 
was at the head of the administration. 

On the death of Lord Bellamont, Massachusetts had the mortification of 
receiving the “ apostate ” Joseph Dudley, the friend of the hated Andros, as 
governor, he having obtained the appointment throu^ the influence of Cot- 
ton Mather. The popular paily, they who had opposed the tyranny of 
Andros, now set themselves in opposition to the new governor, and refused to 
comply with the royal instructions, which required tiiem to fix peimanentljr 
the salaries of the governor and crown officers. Although “a spirit of lati- 
tudinarianisra” was gradually narrowing the boimds of the theocratic power 
in Massachusetts, still her code retained most of its rigid enactments. It was 

H. W.— VOL. xxin, N 
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still forbidden “ to travel, work, or play on the Sabbath,” and constables 
and tithingmen were commanded to “prevent all persons from swimming in 
tlie waters, all imnecessary and mireasonable walking in the streets or fields, 
keeping open of shops, or following secular occasions oi leci cations on the 
evening preceding the Lord’s Day, or on any part of the day or evening 

and blasphemy, under which was included the denying that any 
of the canonical boola of Scripture were the inspired word of God, were 
punished with six months’ imprisonment, setting in the pillory, whipping, 
boring through the tongue with a red-hot iron, sitting on tiie gallows witli a 
rope round the neck, or any two of these punishments, at the discretion of 
the court. Adultery was punished by the guilty parties beuig set on the 
gallows with a rope round their necks, and on their way thence to the jail 
to be severely flogged, not exceeding forty stripes, and ever after to wear the 
capital letter A, of two inches long, cut out of cloth of a contrary colour to 
their clothes, and sewed upon their upper garments on the outside of their 
ami or on their back in public view, and if caught without this to be liable 
to fifteen stripes. Tills extraordinary mode of punishment has, it will be 
remembered, furnished the subject for Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter.’^ 


The territoiy of Massachusetts had been by the charter of 1692 vastly 
enlarged. On the south, it embraced Plymouth colony and the ISlizabetli 
Islands; on the east, it included Maine and all beyond it to the Atlantic; on 
the north, it was described as swept by the St. Lawrence— the fatal gift of a 
wilderness, for the conquest and defence of which Massachusetts expended 
more treasure and lost more of her sons than all the English continental 
colonie.s besides.** 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 

[1689-1703 A.D.] 


The conquest of Canada was an event of momentous consequence 
in American liistory. It changed the political aspect of the con- 
tinent, prepared a way for the independence of the British colonies, 
rescued the vast tracts of the interior from the rule of military des- 
potism, and gave them, eventually, to the_ keeping of an ordered 
democracy. Yet to the red natives of the soil its results were wholly 
disastrous. Could the French have maintained their ground, the 
ruin of the Indian tribes might long have been postponed ; but the 
victory of Quebec was the signal of their swift decline. Thenceforth 
they were destined to melt and vanish before the advancing waves of 
Anglo-American power, which now rolled westward unchecked and 
unopposed, They saw the danger, and, led by a great and daring 
champion, strugglod fiercely to avert it. The history of that epoch 
is crowded with scenes of tragic interest, witli marvels of sullering and 
vicissitude, of heroism and endurance. — ^FitAHcrs PAnEMAH.I* 

France and England were early competitors in the American seas. Their 
hereditary hatred, which had existed for centm'iea had been deepened and 
intensified by repeated collisions. Differences of religion increased their 
animosity. They were rivals in the Old World and rivals in the New; rivals 
in the East Indies and rivals in the West; rivals in Africa and rivals in Eu- 
rope ; rivals in politics, in commerce, and the arts; rivals in ambition for con- 
quest and supremacy. Each sought its own aggrandisement at the expense 
of the other ; each claimed to be superior to the other in the elements of national 
glory and the appliances of national strength. The gayety of the former 
was in contrast with the gravity and sobiiety of the latter. The impetuosity 
of the one was the counterpart to the coolness and cautiousness of me other. 
Time, instead of sofWing, had hardened their prejudices, and for a century 
and a half from the date of the establishment of the first French colony at 

m 
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the north, the two nations, with but slight interruptions, were constantly 

in the attitude of opposition and defiance. 

England, without doubt, preceded France in the career of discovery, and 
the voyage of the Cabots gave to the former her clauns to the regions visited 
by their vessels. But the interval which elapsed between the voyage of the 
Cabots fl497> and the earliest authenticated voyage of the French (1504) 
was exceedingly brief, and the two nations, if not contemporaries, were 
equals in the race. Franco succeeded, ev^ before England, m settling a 
colony to the north, and the foundations of Quebec were laid befoie the laud* 
ing of the Pilgrims and before the settlement of Boston. In consequence 
of this rivalry of England and France, the colonies at the north were early 
involved in difficulties and contentions, and these difficulties increMcd as 
the conflict of interests brought them into collision. Hence before the con- 
federacy of 1643, apprehensions of hostilities were entertained m Massa- 
chusetts, and from that date to the union of the colonies of Plymouth and 
Maasachnsetts in 1692, these apprehensions continued to disturb the people, 
and resulted, at length, in vigorous action on the part of the English to uproot 
their rivals and drive them from their possessions. 

If New England was the “key of America,” New France might, with 
equal propriety, claim to be the lock ; for Canada, with the chain of fresh- 
water lakes bordering upon its territory, opened a comnimii cation with the 
distant West; and the Jesuit missionaries, Mipquette, Joliet, La Salle, and 
Hennepin, by their explorations on the Mississippi, the “Father of Watere,” 
brought tne vast region watered by that stream and its tributaries under the 
dominion of the Bourbons, and backed all British America with a cordon of 
military posts, hovering upon the outsldrts of the northern settlements 
with their savage allies, greatly to the alarm of the English, who were exposed 
to their depredations, and from whose incursions they could defend them- 
selves only by an expenditure of money and strength which impoverished 
them in their weakness and imperilled their safety. 

Behold, then, the two nations, rivals for centuries, upon the eve of a fresh 
struggle upon the new field of action. Acadia and Canada were wrested from 
the French in 1629, before the settlement of Boston, but were restored by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, March 29th, 1654. Acadia was again conquered under 
the commonwealth in 1632, but by the Treaty of Breda was subsequently 
restored in 1667, Under Charles II the conquest of Canada was a second 
time attempted, but the difficulties of the enterprise pi-evented its success. 
Again, under James II, in 1686, a third attempt for its conquest was made, 
but with a like want of success. The accession of William of Orange to the 
English throne, on May 7th, 1689, was the signal for a new war with France, 
groiying out of a “root of enmity,” which Marlborough described as “irre- 
concilable to the government and the religion” of Great Britain, and on 
tlm occurrence of this war a fourth expedition to Canada was projected, 
which was attended with important results.® 


the background or European wars (I688-1703 a.d.) 

. the “Palatinate War,” the “War of the Spanish Succes- 

sion, the War of the Austrian Succeasion,” and the “Seven Years’ War” 
.PSgest America,i:i history, and many a reader, even though informed 
Ik ^ V would say that these subjects have nothing American in 

them. Yet they are the tme titles of great conflicts in which the New World 
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was vitally concerned, though it calls them by other names. To the European 
historian, the colonial branches of these wars were mere reverberations in 
the distance, and of only the faintest importance. He dismisses them in 
a few lines. And the American historian is likely to return the compliment 
magnify the importance of the frontier colonial skirmishes, and dismiss in 
a few lines the great continental wars. This in spite of the fact that peace 
was always mane and broken at the European capitals, and the colonists 
were not consulted in the division of spoil. On occasion, as in the case of 
Louisburg, the English government might even ignore the actual conquests 
of the colonists and restore them to the enemy. 

The right balance of the events about to be described can be established 
only by a study of the history of Europe of this period. In the earlier vol- 
umes of this work, devoted to England, France, Spain, and Holland, the 
accounts of these struggles are more fully treated, and reteence should be 
made to them, but a brief sketch of European politics in this place will avoid 
some confusion, and serve as a background in perspective. We shall, for 
simplicity’s sake, group all these wars in one sketch, and then revert to their 
American details in new sequence. 

In 1688 France was the chief power in the world. Louis XIV had at that 
date absorbed into his own hands an absolute control never equalled, save 
perhaps by Napoleon. Like Napoleon, he terrorised all Europe by his 
projects of aggrandisement and provoked coalition after coalition against 
him ; like Napoleon, he caiTied his glory to the point of collapse, and at his 
death found a national decline noticeably under way. Louis XIV seems to 
have sincerely believed in that sublime egotism, the divine right of kings. 
He cried, “The state is myself” (L'ilat, e’est moi), and pmceeded to act upon 
the outrageous assumption that his whims and nis selfish schemes were not 
merely the welfare of his people, but the desires and plans of an all-wise 
Deity. His intense Catholicism encouraged him in this bigotry and in his 
backward step, the renewal of the persecutions from which the Huguenots 
had been relieved by Henry of Navarre’s Edict of Nantes in 1698. Louis had 
gradually succeeded in making France a great naval power, and Duquesne 
had defeated the combined Spanish and Dutch fleets. 

Now he found that William of Orange, doubly his enemy as an old warrior 
and as a Protestant, had been called to England by a presumptuous parliar 
ment as a substitute for the sacred and Catholic Icing James II, who was 
deposed. Three years before (1686) William had succeeded in forming the 
League of Augsburg against Louis, who now found that even the pope and 
Catholic Spain feared him still more than they feared Protestantism. Sur- 
rounded by the enemies he had accumulated, Louis decided on getting the 
advantage of beginning the inevitable war. For point of attack he chose 
not Holland, but that part of Germany called the Palatinate. It offered the 
feeblest resistance and suffered terrible devastation. But meanwhile this 
so-called “War of the Palatinate” gave William of Orange his chance to 
enter England, take up the sceptre, and bind Great Britain also into the League 
of Augsburg. As later, in the times of the Revolution and of Napoleon, 
France fomrd herself encircled by enemies. Then, as later, she fought them 
all magnificently, though the final exhaustion of blood, money, an(i enthusi- 
asm was unavoidable. France kept from four to six huge armies in the 
field, and a great fleet on the sea, a fleet which, under Tomwille, defeated the 
English-Dutch fleet off Beachy Head, while Jean Bart preyed on English 
commerce. Louis set the fugitive James II down in Ireland, whence William 
drove him by his victory at the Boyne. Louis’ general, Luxembourg, won a 
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victoiT at Pleurus in the Netherlands, and pother general, Catiiiat, defeated 
the League at Staffarda, in Italy; Louis huiiself took Mons and Namur by 
£ge But in 1692, trusting that half the Enghsh fleet woifld desert to James 
II Louis sent Admiral Tourville mto a great defeat at Cape La Hogue. 
& gave England the naval power again. From this moment France began 
to tirl and to count the cost. Occasional victories could not revive her eUn. 
Louis, after making a secret and advantageous alliance, found him, self leady 
to accept the two treaties of Ryswick in 1697, by which, though he lost 
notliing but his pains, he had to restore ah his conquests. _ 

While the.se colosisal events were taking place, America was undei going 
wliat is locally knorni as “King William’s War” (1689-1697). The religious 
feuds between the French and English colonies were always bitter, and even 
in the times of 1776 many Americans were scandalised at taking the French 
as 31116 =!, preferring to risk independence rather than a heterodox combina- 
tion. In ICing Williain’s War, then, that bitterest of all enthusiasms, religious 
sectarianism, found a bloody vent. The Indians sided with the more friendly 
French, and the horrors of savagery were added to the evils of what we eupho- 
mistically call “ civilised warfare.” This conflict, which is described at length 
in the following pages, ended simultaneously with the continental war at the 
Treaty of Ryswick, 

By this treaty Louis XIV acknowledged William of Orange lawful king 
of England, Five years later William died (March 8th, 1702), The deposed 
James II had died seven months before. The question of succession now 
arose. The Ei^Ush, to continue Protestantism on the throne, had settled 
the crown on James IPs second daughter, Anne. But Louis declared for 
the eldest son, Prince James, “the Pretender,” as the English called him. 
The friction on tliis point was mcreased by the act of Louis in placing his 
own grandson, Philip of Aragon, on the Spanish throne, m spite of his previous 
renunciations of aU claim to that crown. Thus, upon Louis' death, France 
and Spain w'ould probably be united under one monarch. In 1701 Louis 
had declared the Ryswick treaty void. Tire Germans and Dutch had formed 
\vith William of England a “Grand Alliance” to curb the presumptions of 
the “Grand Monarch,” War broke out at once, and in the midst of it the 
death of William emphasised the breach. 

This great war of eleven years’ duration (1702-1713) was called “The War 
of the Spanish Succes.8ion,” The Huguenots crippled Louis at home, and 
the duke of Mariboroi^h built up fame by thunderous campaigns culminating 
in the Battle of Blenheim (1704), by which the French were driven out of 
Bavaria. Marlborough’s success at Ramillies (1706) crushed French sway 
in the Netherlands. In 1704 the English fleet had taken Gibraltar, and in 
1706 the allies took Italy. In 1708 the victory of Oudenarde and the taking 
of Lille by siege combined with famine to pluck down French pride. Louis 
asked for terms, but the allies tried to drive so hard a bargain that they woke 
tlie marvellous elasticity of the French spirit and the war raged anew; and 
wmle succe^ was still with the allies, English politics and weariness began 
to weaken tlmm. Marlborough lost favour at court and was withdrawn from 
command. Negotiations dragged along, and mthout England’s aid the aUies 
began, in 1712, to lose place after place. By 1713 all the allies, except the 
AUiStnan emperor, had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, and a year later he was 
coerced by defeats at French hands. By this treaty England gained her 
theory ot succession, as well as Newfoundland, Acadia, and the Hudson Bay 
erntory. France found herself about as she was before the war, though 
She squeezed out much better terms than those offered m 1706. In 1715 
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the Grand Monarch died, surrounded by evidences of toppling conquest, and 
with no nearer heir than a great-grandson. 

During all these complicated yearn the American colonies were in the 
throes of what they called, not the “War of the Spanish Succession,” which 
interested them little, but "Queen Anne's War,” because the question of 
the possession of the English throne by a Catholic or a Protestant monarch 
was of the utmost importance to them. It was also called “Governor Dud- 
ley's War,” from the activity of that man, 

Louis XIV was succeeded by the dissolute Louis XV, who left the govern- 
ment to liis ministers, the first of whom, Pleury, was unwillingly dragged into 
many international broils. In 1740 the Austrian emperor, Charles VI, died, 
leaving no male issue. His daughter, Maria Theresa, being left in control 
of the great realm, the land-hungry nations about her looked for easy prey. 
The only trouble to be feared was internal wrangling. This came speedily 
enough in a chaos of claims and counter-claims. England wished Maria 
Theresa’s inheritance left intact; the French saw an opportunity to dismember 
the Austrian power. Frederick the Great of Prussia agreed to this, but was 
eager for his share of the loot. He took Silesia, then signed a treaty with 
Maria Theresa, and joined the English in saying that the division had gone 
far enough. 'The French, under Marshal Saxe, fought desultorily against 
England and Germany, In 1744 the war blazed up miioudy. France sent 
the “Young Pretender,’' Charles Edward, into Scotland, where he failed 
miserably at Culloden. Marshal Saxe succeeded in the Netherlands, however, 
and defeated the English, Dutch, and Geimans at Fontenoy. Success smiled 
on France also in Italy. But England ended her pretensions in the East 
Indies. At length, by 1748, the rivals were ready for the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. France and England returned each what each had taken, and 
Maria Theresa was firmly established. 

Tliis four years’ strife, known to Europe as the “ War of the Austrian Sue* 
cession” or the “First and Second Silesian Wara” (1740-1744, 1744-1748), 
is sometimes called in America "ICing George’s War,” for no particular 
reason except that George II was then on the English throne. In this war the 
colonists played a more or less independent part. The colonies organised 
a land force and besieged the important port of Louisburg. English 
troops and ships joined later, and in 1745 the fort surrendered. New Eng- 
land troops garrisoned the fort till the treaty of peace in 1748, when to their 
disgust it was restored to France. The colonists were given no share of the 
prize money, £600,000, from the capture of the port and ^pping, and it 
was not until 1749 that the expenses of the troops were reimbursed. The 
colonists had, however, acqmred two hnportant bits of knowledge: first, 
that England did not seriously respect their feelings; second, that they could 
fight regular European soldiers as well as Indians. 

What Americans call the “ French and Indian War” (1754-1763) was agenu- 
ine colonial struggle, with victory nodding now towards the Catholics and now 
towards the Protestants. The results were of fin^ importance to i^erican 
history, and continued the schooling that the colonies were to use for indepen- 
dence not many years later. In Europe the war did not break out till 1766, 
It was the time of Richelieu, and of timt alliance of three empir^, which the 
French called the “Alliance of the Three Petticoats,” from Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Elizabeth of Russia, and the French king’s pot^t rastress Madame 
de Pompadour. Richelieu had raised a French navy, and it brilhantly defeated 
the English navy, whose overbearing pride of power had stung France to war, 
as in 1812 it drove the United States to desperation. It was the time when 
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Frederick the Great of Prussia was huniblcd until his decisive stroke at Ross- 
bach in 1757, won him definite English support, leaving him fiee to fight 
Wna while England, Hanover, and Brunswick a.ssailed Fr^ce. France 
now began to lose in all directions, and the cmnbmation of all the Bourbon 
mMarcS of the Latin races into the “Family Compact” only involved them 

^ The TrcSy of Paris, in 1763, ended the war and left France to the mercy 
of Enelish cupidity. As for France, her disasters were the disasters of the 
sovereign and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French 
people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions or their defeats 
that laughter rang through France when certain of the heaviest disasters 
were announced. In tliis mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic hatred 
that flamed forth in the French Revolution, where several himdreds of aris- 
tocratic heads in the basket of La Guillotine paid a small tithe for the himdreds 
of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the world at the whim 
of royal pride and family quarrel. England’s shears clipped from France 
in 1763 Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, the territory to the Mississippi, 
and many islands here and there. It was the acme of England’s glory. 
,qmnll wonder that such spoils should have fed presumption. The successes 
of the English led them to sneer at the colonists and their claims with disas- 
trous results. Having thus sketched k the background of the series of colonial 
wars, let us go back and take them up in detail.® 


THE FIRST INTEBCOLONIAIj CONFLICT; KING WILLIAM’b OR THE PALATINATE 

W.\R (16S9-1697 A.D.) 

Whatever was the result of the accession of William of Orange in 1688 
upon the metr^olitan relations of the colonies, upon their relations with their 
neighbours of Canada, and, through that medium, upon their domestic con- 
dition, it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them in cruel and 
barbarising wars, attended with immense individual suffering, vast expense, 
heavy debts, and all the impoverishing and demoralising consequences of the 
paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and political motives 
the king of France had, in 1685, revoked the Edict of Nantes. The cruelties 
to which the unhappy French Protestants were subjected and their flight 
and disperdon tliroughout Europe and America had kindled against the king 
of France, in aU Protestimt states, mingled feelings of detestation and horror, 
adding also new gall to religious hatreds, already sufficiently bitter. The 
Palatinate War, begun in Europe, as we have seen, by the ravage of the beauti- 
ful banks of the Rhine, in 1689, was dratined to extend also to America, and 
soon carried death and desolation into the villages of New York and New 
England. 

The total population of the English colonies at the commencement of tliis 
first intercolonial war might have amounted to two hundred thousand; but 
half at kast of it, south of the Delaware, and far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond voting some small sums for 
the aid New York. Yet the northern colonies alone seemed quite an 
overmatch for New France, and IQng William promptly rejected that offer 
01 colonial neutrality which a con.scious wealeness in that quarter had extorted 
from the Frencli courk Nor was this rejection by any means disagreeable 
to ilie people of New England, who entered very eagerly into the war nour- 
isiiuig dreams of conquest, destined, however, to repeated and disastrous dis- 
appointments. 
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The Freiiclij weak^ as they wei-e, entertained also similar schemes. It 
was part of their plan to secure the western fur trade, and an uninterrupted 
passage through Lake Erie to the Mississippi, by cfEcctuaily subduing those 
inveterate enemies, the Iroquois. They intended also to drive the h~’.ngligTi 
from Hudson Bay, of which the possession had for some time been disputed 
between the French fur traders and the English Hudson Bay Company 
chartered twenty years before by C3iarles H. The French also hoped, by 
occupymg Newfoundland, to cut off the English from that cod fishery 
enjoyed in common by the nations of Europe since the discovery of America, 
and which now constituted a main source of the wealth and prosperity of New 
Enriand, furnishing, indeed, her chief exportable product. 

So soon as the declaration of war between France and England became 
known in America, the Baron Castin easily excited the eastern Indians to 
renew their depredations. In these hostilities the tribes of New Hampshire 
were induced also to join. The fort at Pemaquid, the extreme eastern fron- 
tier, was soon after obliged to surrender. All the settlements farther east 
were ravaged and broken up. 


Fronlenac’s Men Invach the Colonies (1690 a.d.) 

Canada had received relief from the distress to which it had been reduced 
by the late inroads of the Iroquois by the arrival (October 16th) of Count 
Frontenac from France, recommissioned as governor, and bringing with hun, 
along with such of the Indian prisoners as had survived the galleys, troops, 
supplies, and a scheme for the conquest and occupation of New York, As 
a part of this scheme, the chevalier de la Coffinifere proceeded to cruise off 
the coast of New England, making many prizes, and desiming to attack 
New York by sea while Frontenac assailed it on the land side. Frontenac, 
though sixty-eight years of age, had all the buoyancy and vigour of youth. 
Not able to prosecute his scheme of conquest, he presently detached three 
war parties, to visit on the English frontier those same miseries which Canada 
had so recently experienced at the hands of the Five Nations. 

A number of converted Mohawks composed, with a number of Frenchmen, 
the first of Frontenac’s war parties, amounting all told to two hundred and ten 
persons. Guided by the water-courses, whose frozen surface furnished them 
a path, they traversed a wooded wilderness covered with deep snows. After a 
twenty-two days' march, intent on their bloody purpose, they approached 
Schenectady, a Dutch village on the Mohawk, then the outpost of the settle- 
ments alsout Albany. The cluster of some forty houses was protected by a 
palisade, but the gates were open and unguarded, and at midnight the 
inhabitants slept profoundly. February 8th, 1690, the assailants entered in 
silence, divided themselves into several parties, and, giving the signal by the 
terrible war-whoop, commenced the attack. Sixty were slain on the spot; 
twenty-seven were taken prisoners; the rest fled, half naked, along the road 
to Albany through a driving snow-storm, a deep snow, and cold so bitter that 
many lost their limbs by frost. The assailants set off for Canada with their 
prisoners and their plunder, and effected their escape, though not without 
serious loss inflicted by some Mohawk warriors, who hastened to pursue them. 

‘ Bradstreet <1 computes the population of New France in 1080 at 6,000 men. Haliburton « 
estimates it, in 1690, at 5,816 souls. But Bancroft f estimates it, in 1688, at 11,249 per- 
sons. A letter of Vaudreuil estimated the soldiers of New Prance, in 1714, at 4,480. See also 
CharIcvoix .0 
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Frmitenae’s second war party, composed of only fifty-two persons, entered 
the valley of the upper Connecticut, and thence made their way across the 
mountains and forests of New Hampshire. March m they descended on 
Salmon Falls, a frontier village, killed most of the male inhabitants, and carried 
off fifty-four prisoners, chiefly women and children, whom they drove before 
them, laden rvith the spoils. WhUe thus returnmg they fell in with the third 
war party from Quebec, and, joining forep, proceeded to attack Cmco. A 
part of the gaixison was lured into an ambuscade and destroyed. Ine lest, 
seeing their palisades about to be set on fire, surrendered on terms as piisoneis 

of war, in May. , . i i .1 -n i- i. 1 

Such was the new and frightful sort of warfare to which the English col- 
onists were exposed. The savage ferocity of the IndiaiLS, guided by the sagac- 
ity and civilised skill and enterprise of jVench officers, became ten times more 
terrible. The influence which the French missionaries had acquired by per- 
severing sclf-sacrifice and the highest efforts of Christian devotedness was now 
availed of, as too often happens, by mere worldly policy, to stimulate their 
converts to hostile inroads and midnight murders. Religious zeal sharpened 
the edge of savage hate. The English were held up to the Indians not merely 
as enemies, but as heretics, upon whom it was a Christian duty to make war. 
If the chaplet of victoiy were missed, at least the crown of martyrdoiu was 
sure. Hatred of papacy received a new impetus. The few Catliolics of 
Maryland, though their fathers had been the founders of that colony, were 
disfranchised, and subjected to all the disabilities by which, in Britaui and 
Ireland, the suppression of Catholicism was vainly attempted. Probably 
also to this period we may refer the act of Rhode Island, of unknown date, 
which excluded Catholics from becoming freemen of that colony. Cruelties 
were not confined to one side. The inroads of the Mohawks into Canada, 
always encouraged and supported by the authorities of New York, were even 
sometimes directed by leadera from Albany. The French settlements along 
the coast of Acadia soon experienced all the miseries of partisan warfare. 


Phipps’ Expedition Against Part Royal and Quebec; the First 
Paper Money 

Engrossed by the war in Ireland, where the partisans of James II were 
still pow'erful, William III left the colonies to take care of themselves. New 
York seems to have assumed the leadership. Leisler, as acting governor of 
that province, mldres^d a circular letter (April 2nd) to all the colonies as far 
south as Virginia, inviting them to send commissioners to New York, to agree 
upon .some concerted plan of operations. In accordance with this invitation, 
delegates from Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York mot 
as proposed (April 24th) and formed a counter scheme of conquest. While 
a fleet and army sailed from Boston to attack Quebec, four hundred men 
were to be raised in New York, and as many more in the other colonies, to 
inarch against Montreal. 

i^ncroft credits Massachusetts w'ith the initiative; Meantime, danger 
taught the colonies the necessity of union, and on the first day of May, 1690, 
JNew York beheld the momentous example of an American ‘ congress.’ The 
Idea originated with the government of Massachusetts, established by the 
people m the period that intervened between the overthrow of Andros and 
tne arrival ot the second charter, and the place of meeting was New York, 
Where, likewise, the government had sprung directly from the action of the 
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people. Thus, without exciting suspicion, were the forms of independence 
and union prepared. The invitations were given by letters from the general 
court of Massachusetts, and extended to all the colonies as far, at least, as 
Maryland. Massachusetts, the parent of so many states, is certainly ’the 
parent of the American Union. Thus did Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, having at that time each a government constituted by itself, 
in the spirit of independence, not only provide for order and tranquillity at 
home, but, unaided by England, of themselves plan the invasion of Acadia 
and Canada.”/ 

A fleet of eight or nine small vessels, with seven or eight hundred men on 
board, sailed under the command of Sh- William Phips, a native of Pemaquid, 
one of twenty-six children by the same mother. An easy conquest was 
made of Port Royal (April 28th, 1690), and plunder enough was obtained, 
by the ravage of the neighbouring settlements, to pay the expenses of the 
expedition, though not witliout complaints, on the part of the I^rench, that 
the articles of surrender were grossly violated. Phips departed in a few 
days to attack the other French posts in Acadia. 

The success of this enterprise encouraged the prosecution of the expedi- 
tion against Canada. Fitz-John Winthrop was appointed to command 
die troops destined against Montreal. A party of Mohawks, the van of the 
attack, led by Schuyler, pushed forward towards the St. Lawrence. At the 
fu'st alarm, Fronteuac roused the courage of his Indian allies by joming them 
in the war-song and the war-dance. He was able to muster twelve hundred 
men for the defence of Montreal. Schuyler and the Iroquois were repulsed. 
The rest of the colonial forces scarcely advanced bejond Wood Creek, where 
they were stopped short by the small-pox and deficiency of provisions. The 
expedition ended in mutual recriminations, which did but express and confim 
the hereditary antipathy of Comiecticut and New York. Leisler was so 
enraged at the retreat of the troops that he even aiTested Winthrop at 
Albany. 

Phips meanwhile sailed from Boston (August 12th), with thirty-two vessels 
and two thousand men, most of them pressed into the service. Three of 
the ships were from New York, with two hundred and forty soldiers. For 
want of pilots, Phips was nine weeks in finding his way up the St. LawTence, 
of which no charts as yet existed. Frontenac hastened back to Quebec. 
He arrived three days before Phips, who found himself disappointed of that 
surprise which had been his main reliance. The fortifications weie strong, 
the garrison was considerable, Frontenac was there, and winter was aTOroach- 
ing. A party landed from the ships, and some skirmishing ensued. ^ Satisfied 
that the contest was hopeless, the English weighed anchor, and, with the 
receding tide, floated their crippled vessels out of the reach of the enemy’s 
fire ; but not without the loss of the flag of the rear-admiral, which was shot 
away, and, as it drifted toward the shore, was seized by a Canadian, who 
swam out into the stream' and brought it in triumph to the castle, where for 
many years it was hung up as a trophy in the cliurch of Quebec.® 

Louis XIV commemorated this repulse by a medal with the legend “Fmn- 
cia in novo orbe victrix ” — “France victorious in the New World.” When 
Phips’ troops landed at Boston, disgusted with failure and out of temper 
with hardships, there was no money to pay them. They even threatened 
a military riot. The general court, in this emergency, resolved upon an 
issue of bills of credit, or treasury notes, the first paper money ever seen 
in the Eng li sh colonies. A similar expedient, in the issue of “card money, 
redeemable in bills on France, had been adopted in Canada five years before ; 
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but this fact was probably unknown in Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
notes, ranging froin five shillings to five pounds, wore receivable m payment 
of taxes, and redeemable out of any money in the treasuiy. Notwitlistandmg 
the patriotic example of Phips, who freely exchanged.com for notes, it 
no easy matter to get this first government pappr into ciiculation. Pho 
total amount of the Issue was presently fixed at £40,000, but long before 
that limit was reached the bills sunk to a discount of one-half, lo laise then 
credit, the general court in May, 1691, made them a legal tender m all pay- 
ments, while at the treasury they were receivable an adwnce of 5 per cent. 

While Phips was employed against Quebec, Colonel Church led an ex- 
pedition against the eastern Indians at the great falls, now Lewiston, where 
he destroyed a great quantity of corn, and, ^*for example, put a number 
of his prisoners to death, not sparing even women and children. Undeterred 
bv such crucltie.s, which they knew too well how to retaliate, the eastern 
tribes kept up a frontier warfare, which occasioned much individual suffering, 
perpetual anxiety, and a heavy expense. The towns of Maine all sufferea, 
and many were abandoned. Sometimes, m a fit of fury or revenge, the Indians 
killed all who fell into their hands. But their object in general was to make 
prisoners, especially of the women and children, for whom a market was 
found in Canada, where they were purchased as servants — a constant stimulus 
to new enterprises on the part of the Indians. These unhappy cajitives, in 
their long and i-eary travels through the woods, frequently in midwinter, 
the women often with infants in then- arms, suffered sometimes from, the 
cruel insolence of their captors, and always from terror, hunger, and fatigue. 
Arrived in Canada, they often experienced at the hands of their French pur- 
chasers an imexpected kindness, prompted frequently, no doubt, by pure 
humanity, but sometimes also by zeal for their conversion to the Catholic 
faith, in which case it became a new source of suffering. Many of the returned 
captives related, among the sorest of their trials, temptations to change their 
religion. To these temptations some yielded. Of the captive children who 
remained long among the Indians, many became so habituated to that wild 
method of life as to be unwilling, when ransomed, to return to their parents. 

As it this terrible Indian war were not scourge enough. New York and 
Massachusetts both at the same time were the scenes each of its own domestic 
tragedy. [We have already read of thase — Leisler's rebellion in New York 
ancf the witchcraft delusion in Salem.] Villebon, arriving from France with 
an amied ship, retook Port Royal in November, 1691. New York had started 
the idea that the other provinces ought to be made to contribute to her 
defence, serving as she did as a barrier against Canada; and in conformity 
with this suggestion, a royal letter presently conveyed to all the colonies 
except Carolina an order to that effect, suggesting also a colonial congress for 
the assignment of quotas. 

Massachusetts excused herself from the quota asked for New York, alleging 
the heavy expenses in which she was involved for the defence of her own 
hontier and that of New Hampshire. The Peace of Pemaquid with the 
Eastern triMs had not been of long duration. Those Indians, led by French 
stimulated by the missionary Thury, renewed the war in July, 
1694, killing or carrying off near a hundred of the inhabitants of Oyster 
Kimt, a. inllag^now Durham. To prevent the Five Nations from making 
peace with the French, for wdiich purpose they had sent messengers to Canada, 
a treaty was held with them at Albany, in August, 1694, at which deputies 
were present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Now Jersey. 
After much urging, Maryland voted a small sum towards the defence of 
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New York. Virginia also voted £500, but, upon a representation of utter 
inability, was unwillingly excused by the king from further grants. The 
military establishment maintained by Virginia, consisting of a captain, lieu- 
tenant, eleven rangem, and two Indians at the head of each of the four 
rivers, was set forth as an intolerable burden, at a time when Massachusetts 
never had leas than five himdred men on foot for the protection of her eastern 
frontier. 

So far as the English were concerned, the concluding operations of the 
war in America were but feeble. Able with difficulty to hold his own in 
Europe, William could bestow but little attention on this distant quarter. 
The French were more active. Fort Frontenac was reoccupied, and regular 
communications, interrupted for several years, were re-established with the 
posts on the upper lakes. In July, 1696, with eight hundred soldiers and a 
large body of auxiliary Indians, the French governor made a destructive 
foray into the country of the Oneidas and Onondagas, burning their villages 
on the banks of the Oswego and destroying their com. By these vigorous 
measures, those inveterate enemies were driven at last to sue for peace. 

While Frontenac carried on these operations in the west, D’Iberville, a 
native of Canada^ who had already distinguished himself by his exploits on 
Hudson Bay, arrived from France with two ships and a few troops. Being 
joined at St. John’s and Penobscot by a party of eastern Indmns under 
ViUebon and the baron St. Castin, he laid siege to and took the Massachusetts 
fort at Pemaquid (August 17th, 1696). Proceeding to Newfoundland, he 
took the fort of St. John’s, and several other English posts in that island 
After wintering at Plaisance, he sailed the next spring for Hudson Bay, where 
he recovered a fort which the English had taken, and captured two English 
vessels. The capture of the Pemaquid fort resulted in the breaking up and 
complete ruin of the ancient settlements in that neighbourhood. The veteran 
Church retorted by a foray up the bay of Fundy; indeed, Iberville’s vessels 
did but just escape his squadron. He burned the houses of the French 
settlers at Beau Bassin, the westernmost recess of that bay, and destroyed 
their cattle, which constituted their chief wealth; but his attempt to dislodge 
Villebon from St. John’s proved a failure. 

During February and March of 1697 parties of Indians attacked Andover 
and Haverhill, then frontier towns, though within twenty-five miles of Boston. 
The heroism of Hannah Dustin, one of those taken captive at Haverhill, 
made her famous throughout the colonies. Only a week before her capture 
she had become a mother ; but the infant proving troublesome, the Indians 
soon dashed out its brains against a tree. In the division of the_ prisoners, 
Hannah Dustin, with her nurse, was assigned to an Indian family of two 
men, three women, and seven children, besides a white boy taken prisoner 
many months before. While still on their journey, and now upward of a 
hundred miles from Haverhill, stimulated by the terrible stories which the 
Indians amused themselves with telling her of the tortures she would be 
exposed to in running the gantlet — a ceremony which they represented as 
indispensable — this energetic woman, having first prevailed on the nurse and 
boy to join her, rose in the night, waked her confederates, and with their 
assistance killed all the Indians with their own hatchets except two of the 
younge,st, took their scalps, and then, retracing the long jornney through the 
woods, found the way back to Haverhill. In such scenes were the women of 
those times called on to act I 

The last year of the war was particulaily distressing. After suffering from 
a winter uncommonly severe, and a scarcity of provisions amounting almost 
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to a famine, New England was kept m great alarm for nearly six montlis in 
apprehension of an attack from Canada, to be mded by a fleet from hrance.^* 
Peace of Hyswick, which foUowed in 1697, led to a temporary sus- 
oendon of hostilities. France, anxioas to secure as large a share of territory 
in America as possible, retained the whole coast and adjacent islands from 
Maine to Labrador and Hudson Bay, ivith Canada, and the valley of the 
Mssissiopi The possessions of England were southward from the St. Croix. 
But the bounds between the nations were imperfectly defined, and were for 
a long time a subject of dispute and negotiation. Without doubt both 
parties would gladly have assumed Jurisdiction over the whole North American 
continent could they have done so with the prospect of maintaining their 
a.ssumptioivs; nor did the French exhibit a greater desire to encroach upon 
the English than the English exhibited to encroach upon the French. Bach 
accused the other of trespassing upon its dominions, and neither was content 
that the other should gain the least advantage, or secure to itself a monopoly 
of the fishery or the fur trade. . „ 

The suspension of hostilities in Europe was but temporary, for in 1702 war 
was again declared. In the mean time the French were secretly employed 
in encouraging the Indians bordering upon New England to violate the leagues 
which had been formed with them, and ravage the country .« 


THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION (QUEEN ANNE’S OR GOVERNOR 
DUDLEY’S war) (1702-1713 A.D.) 

In North America the central colonies scarce knew the existence of war, 
except as they were invited to aid in defending the borders, or were sometimes 
alarmed at a privateer hovering off their coast. The Five Nations, at peace 
with both France and England, protected New York by a mutual compact of 
neutrality. South Carolina, bordering on Spanish Florid^ and New England, 
which had so often conquered Acadia and coveted the fisheries, were alone 
involved in the direct evils of war. South Carolina began colonial hostilities. 
Its governor, James Moore, by the d^re of the commons, placed himself at 
the head of an expedition for the reduction of St. Augustine in 1702. The 
town was_ easily ravaged, but the garrison retreated to tlie castle. When 
two Spanish vessels of war appeared near the mouth of the harbour, Moore 
abandoned his ships and stores and retreated by land. The colony, burdened 
with debt, issued bills of credit to the amount of £6,000. To Carolina the 
first-fruits of war were debt and paper money. 

This ill success diminished the terror of the Indians. The Spaniards had 
long occupied the country on Appalachee Bay, had gathered the natives 
mto town.s, built for them churches, and instructed them by missions of 
Franciscan priests. The_ traders of (jarolina beheld with alaiui the contin- 
uous line of communication from St. Augustine to the incipient settlements 
in Louisiana; and in the last weeks of 1705, a company of fifty volunteers, 
under the command of Moore and as-sistea by a thousand savage allies, 
roamed through the woo^ by the trading path acroiss the Ocmulgee, descended 
through the regions which none but De Soto had invaded, and came upon 
uie Indian to^s near the port of St. Mark’s. At sunrise on the 14th of 
^ecember, 1/05, the bold adventurers reached the strong place of Ayavalla. 
neaten back from the assault with loss, they succeeded in setting fire to the 
;^’hichad 3 oined the fort. A “barefoot friar,” the only white man, 
came fonvard to beg mercy; more than a hundred women and children and 
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more than fifty warriors were taken and kept as prisoners for the slave 
market. Five other towns submitted without conditions. Most of their people 
abandoned their homes and were received as free emigrants into the juris- 
diction of Carolina. Thus was St. Augustine insulated by tho victory over 
its allies. The Creeks, that dwelt between Appalachec and Mobile, being 
friends to Carolina, interrupted the communication with the French, “riie 
English flag having been carried triumphantly through the wilderness to the 
gulf of Mexico, the savages were overawed, and Great Britain established a 
new claim to the central forests tliat were soon to be named Georgia. 

In the next year (1706) a French squadron from Havana attempted 
revenge by an invasion of Charleston; but the brave William Ehett anclthe 
governor. Sir Nathaniel Johnson, inspired courage and prepared defence. 
The Huguenots also fjanted for action. One of the Frencli sMps was taken, 
and wherever a landing was effected, the enemy was attacked with such 
energy that, of eight hundred, three hundred were Idllcd or taken prisoner. 
Unaided by the proprietaries,^ South Carolina defended her territory, and with 
very little loss repelled the invaders. The result of the war at the south 
was evidently an extension of the English boundary far into the territory 
that Spain had esteemed as a portion of Florida. 

At the north, the province of Massachusetts alone was desolated; for her, 
the history of the war is but a catalogue of misery. The marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, now governor of Canada, made haste to conciliate the Iroquois. A 
treaty of neutrality with the Senecas was commemorated by two strings of 
wampum; to prevent the rupture of this happy agreement, he resolved to 
send no war parties against the English on the ade of New York. The 
English were less successful in their plans of neutrality with the Abenakis. 
Within six weeks the whole country from Casco to Wells was in, a confiar 
gration. On one and the same day (August 10th, 1703) the several parties 
of the Indians, with the French, burst upon ever^r house or garrison in that 
region, sparing, says the faithful chronicler, “neither the nulk-white brows 
of the ancient nor the mournful cries of tender infants.” 

Death hung on the frontier. The farmers, who had built their dwellings 
on the bank just above the beautiful meadows of Deerfield, had surrounded 
with pickets an enclosm'e of twenty acres — the village citadel. The snow 
lay four feet deep, when the war pai'ty of about two hundred French and one 
hundred and forty-two Indians, with the aid of snow-slioes, and led by 
Hertel de Rouville, walked on the crust all the way from Canada. When, 
at the approach of morning, the unfaithful sentinels retired, the wai’ party 
entered within the palisades, which drifts of snow had made useless. The 
village was set on fire. Of the inhabitants but few escaped; forty-seven 
were killed; one hundred and twelve, including the minister and his family, 
were made captives. One hour after sunrise (March 1st) the party began 
its return to Canada. Two men starved to death. Eunice Williams, the 
wife of the minister, had not forgotten her Bible; and when they rested by 
the wayside, or, at night, made their couch of branches of evergi'een strewn 
on the snow, the savages allowed her to read it. Having but recently recovered 
from confinement, her strength soon failed. To her husband, who r^inded 
her of the “house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” “she ™tified 
God in what had happened.” The mother’s heart rose to her lips as she com- 
mended her five captive children, under God, to their father’s care, and then 
one blow from a tomaliawk ended her soitows. “She rests in peace, said 
her husband, “and joy unspeakable and full of glory.” In Canada, no en- 
treaties, no offers of ransom, could rescue his yoimgest daughter, then a girl 
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of but seven yeai-s old. Adopted into the ^dllage of the praying Indians near 
Montreal, she became a proselyte to the Catholic faith and the wife of a 
Snawaga chief; and when, after long years, she visited her friends at 
Deerfield slie appeared in an Indian dress, and aftei a short sojourn, in 
Ste of a day of fast of a whole viUage which assembled to pray for her 
deliverance, she returned to the fires of her own wigwam and to the love 

of her own Mohawk children. . , -m i. • n -n- 

There is no tale to tell of battles like those of Blenheim or ^ Ramillies, 
but only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. J'h.e following 
years the Indians stealthily approached towns in the heart of Massachusetts, 
as well as along the coast, and on the southern and western frontiers. Chil- 
dren as they gambolled on the beach; reapers, as they gathered the harvest ; 
mowCTS, as they rested from using the scythe; mothers, as they busied them- 
selves about the household— -were victims to an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck, and who was ever present where a garrison or 


a family ceased its vigilance. 

In i708, at a war-council at Montreal, a grand expedition was resolved 
on by the French Indians against New England, to be led by French officers, 
and assisted by a hundred piclced Canadians. The party of the French 
Moliawks and the Hurons failed; but the French under Des Chaillons and 
Hertel de Rouville, the destroyer of Deerfield, with Algonquin Indians as 
allies, ascended the St. Francis, and, passing by the White Mountains— 
having travelled nearly one hundred and fifty leagues tlmou^ almost imprac- 
ticable paths— made their rendezvous at Winnipiseogee. There they failed 
to meet the expected aid from the Abenakis, and in consequence were too 
feeble for an attack on Portsmouth; they therefore descended the Mcrrimac 
to the town of Haverhill, resolving to sack a remote village rather than 
return without striking a blow. 

On the night of the 29th of August the band of invaders slept quietly in 
the near forest. At daybreak tliey assumed the order of battle; Rouville 
addressed the soldiers, who, after their orisons, marched against the fort, 
raised the shrill yell, and dispemed themselves through the village to their 
work of blood. 


Such fmitless cruelties inspired the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionaries; they compelled the employment of a large part of the 
inhabitants as soldiers, so that there was one year during this war when even 
a fifth part of all who were capable of bearing anns were in active service. 
They gave bu'th also to a willingness to exterminate the natives. The Indians 
vanished when their homes were invaded. They could not be reduced by usual 
methods of warfare, hence a bounty was offered for eveiy Indian scalp; 
to regular forces under pay, the gi-ant was £10; to volunteers in actual 
service, twice that sum ; but if men would of themselves, without pay, make 
up parties and patrol the forests in search of Indians, as of old the woods 
were scoured for wild beasts, the chase was invigorated by the promised 
“ encouragement of fifty pounds per scalp.” 

Meantime, the English had repeatedly made efforts to gain the French 
fortress on Newfoundland, and New England had desired the reduction 
of Acadia as essential to the security of its trade and fishery. In 1704 a 
fleet from Boston harbour had defied Port Royal, and three years after- 

Dudley, Massachusetts attempted its conquest, 
ine muiire of that costly expedition, which was thwarted by the activity of 
basbn, created dwcontent in the colony by increasing its paper money and 
us debts. But England was resolved on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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fleet and an anny were to be sent from Europe ; from Massachusetts and Ehode 
Island, twelve hundred men were to aid in the conquest of Quebec; from the 
central provinces, fifteen hundred were to assail Montreal; and, in one season 
Acadia, Canada, and Newfoundland were to be reduced under British sov- 
ereignty. The colonies kindled at the prospect; to defray the expenses of 
preparation, Connecticut and New York and New Jersey tW first issued 
bills of credit; stores were collected; the troops levied from the hardy agri- 
culturists. But no English fleet amved, and the energies that had been roused 
were wasted in inactive expectation. 

At last, in 1710, the final successful expedition against Acadia took place. 
At the instance of Nicholson, who had been in England for that purpose, 
and under his command, six English vessels, joined by thirty of New England, 
and four New England regiments, sailed m September from Boston. In six 
days the fleet anchored before the fortress of Port Royal. The garrison 
of Subercase, the Frencli governor, was weak and disheartened, and could 
not be rallied ; murmurs and desertions multiplied. The terms of capitulation 
were easily concerted; on October 16th the tattered garrison, one hundred 
and fifty-six in number, marched out with the honours of war, to beg food 
as alms. Famine would have soon compelled a surrender at discretion. 
In honour of the queen, the place was called Annapolis. 

Flushed with victory, Nicholson repaired to England to urge the conquest 
of Canada. The legislature of New York had unanimously appealed to the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French dominion in the west. "It is 
well known," said their address, “ tliat the French can go by water from Que- 
bec to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, thi-ough rivers and lakes, 
at the back of all your majesty’s plantations on this continent as far as Caro- 
lina. At that time the secretary of state was St. John, afterwards raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Bolingoroke. He was the statesman who planned 
the conquest of Canada. “As that whole design,” wrote St. John, m June, 
1711, “was formed by me, and the management of it singly carried on by me, 
I have a sort of paternal concern for the success of it.” 

The fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was 
placed under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker ; the seven veteran 
regiments from Marlborough’s army, with a battalion of marines, were intrusted 
to Mrs. Masham’s second brother, whom the queen had pensioned and made 
a brigadier-general — ^whoni his Dottle companions called honest Jack Hill. 
In the preparations, the public treasury was defrauded for the benefit of 
favourites. Yet the fleet did sail at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
the fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and the colonial forces. At the same 
time, an army of men from Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, Palatine 
emigrants, and about six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Albany, prepared 
to burst upon Montreal ; while in the west, in Wisconsin, the English had, 
through the Iroquois, obtained allies in the Foxes, ever wisliing to expel 
the French from Michigan. ^ _ . 

The news of the intended expedition was seasonably received in Quebec, 
and the measures of defence began by a renewal of friendship with the Indians. 
The English squadron, leaving Boston on the 30th of Jul 3 ;\ after loiterim 
near the bay of Gaspd, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, while 
Sir Hovenden Walker puzzled himself with contriving how he should secure 
his vessels during the winter at Quebec. On the evening of the 22nd of 
August a thick fog came on, with an easterly breeze; morning showed 
that eight ships had been wi’ecked and eight hundred and eighty-fom 
men drowned. A council of war voted unanimously that it was impossible 
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to proceed. “Had we arrived safe at Quebec,” wrote the admiral, “ ten or 
twelve thousand men must have been left to perish o cold and hunger ; by the 
loss of a part, providence saved all the rest 1” and he expected public hon- 
ours for his successful retreat, which to him seemed as glonous as a victory./ 
The British officers concerned in the expedition attempted to shift off on the 
colonists the blame of this failure. They alleged “the mterestedness, the 
ill nature, and sourness of these peofile, whose hypocrisy and canting are 
insupportable.” The indignant colonists, suspicious of the tory mmistry, 
beliewd that the whole enterprise was a scheme meant to fail, and specially 
designed for their disgrace and impoverishment. Harley, having quarrelled 
with his colleagues, denounced it to the house of commons as a job intended 

to put £20,000 into the pockets of St, John and Harcourt. 

Such was the issue or hostilities in the northeast. The failure of the attack 
on Quebec left Nicholson no option but to retreat, and Montreal also was 
unmolested. In the mean time the preliminaries of a treaty had been signed 
between France and England, and the war, which had grown out of European 
changes and convulsions, was suspended by negotiations that were soon 
followed (April 11th, 1713) by the uncertain Peace of Utrecht./ 


SOUTHERN WARS WITH INDIANS AND TIRATES (1711-1716 A.D.) 

While the northern colonies were busy with the expedition against Canada, 
North Carolina suffered from the rebellion of Deputy-Governor Cary, who 
turned out the administration and was in turn captured by Governor Spots- 
wood of Virginia and sent to England for trial in 1710, .A body of German immi- 
grants had settled on the Neuse, and a Swiss colony had founded New Berne. 
These infringements provoked the Tuscaroras to war in 1711. They were 
forced to agree to peace after some devastation, but the South Carolina militia 
violated the truce by attacking several defenceless Indian villages and selling 
the inhabitants as slaves, a treacheij which the Indians speedily revenged, 
only to be crushed again and sold into bondage. Those who escaped fled 
north as far as Lake Oneida, where their kinsmen accepted them as allies in 
1713, and the Five Nations became henceforth the Six. In 1715 South Caro- 
lina herself was the scene of a war with the Yamassce and allied Indians, who 
were at length driven into Florida.® 

In the quarter of a century from the English revolution to the accession 
f 11 Hanover, the population of the English colonics had doubled. 
The fmlowing table, compiled for the use of the Board of Trade in 1715, though 
probably somewhat shoi't of the truth, will serve to exhibit its distribution : 


New Hampshire . . 
Massachusetts . . . . 
Rhode Island . , . . , 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania and 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . . 
South Carolina. . . 


Whites. 

Negroes. 

Total. 

9,600 

150 

9,650 

. ■ 94,000 

2,000 

96,000 

. 8,600 

500 

9,000 

. 46,000 

1,600 

47,600 

. 27,000 

4,000 

31,000 

. 21,000 

1,600 

22,500 

. 43,300 

2,600 

46,800 

. 40,700 

9,500 

50,200 

. 72,000 

23,000 

95,000 

7,500 

3,700 

11,200 

6,260 

10,500 

16,750 

375,750 

68,850 

434,600 
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Massachusetts, in- addition to the numbers above stated, also contamed twelve 
hundred subject Indians. The immigration into the colonies during these 
twenty-five years had been inconsiderable, consisting principally of negro 
slaves and of Irish and German indented servants. The great majority of 
the present inhabitants were natives of America. 

The late war, like its predecessor, had left a disagreeable residuum behind 
it in the numerous privateersmen, who sought to supply the occupation of 
which the peace had deprived them by the equally honest but less lawful 
trade of piracy. The American seas s^ain swarmed with freebooters, who 
made theh headquarters among the Bahama Islands, or lurked along the 
unfrequented coast of the Carolinas. Bellamy, one of the most noted of their 
number, was wrecked on C^e Cod, where he perished with a hundred of his 
men.^ Robert Thatch, or Theach, kno-wn as “Blackbeard," actually msulted 
the harbour of Charleston, and when eight or ten diips maimed by prominent 
citizens went out to punish him, took them captives and promised to send 
their heads to Governor Johnson, if they were not ransomed in forty-eight 
hours. The governor was forced to yield. 

It was said in 1717 by the secretary of Pennsylvania that there were 
fifteen hundred pirates active on the coast. But an organized effort to crush 
them was now made, chiefly by Governor Johnson; they were caught and 
hanged by the score, and in 1718 the death of “Blackbeard” gave him tiie 
distinction of being “ the Last of the Pirates.” 


“ ICING GEORGE’S WAR ” AND THE TAKING OF EOTJISBURG 

Efforts had been constantly noted in England to deprive the presumptuous 
colonists of their chief pride, their ohartere. In 1701, 1704, and 1714 bills 
were introduced in parliament to that end, but fought successfully, Jeremiah 
Dummer, agent of Massachusetts m England, being prominent in the last 
battle. Ik'om 1715 on Massachusetts was kept uneasy by the contests 
between the governor, who wished a permanent fixed salary, and the assembly, 
who would vote only such annual sums as they approved to keep him from 
independence. Governor Dudley failed to coerce the assembly ; his successors, 
Shute and Burnet, found it even more restive. In 1731 Governor Belcher was 
compelled to ask the crown to allow him to make a final concession, and the 
assembly thus won its independence after a contest of twenty-six years. 
Belcher’s unpopularity was so great that he was finally recalled alter colonial 
intrigues in English politics which were disgraceful to both sides. He was 
succeeded by Shirley. 

In 1724 Fort Dummer marked the first English settlement in Vennont; 
it was near the present Brattleboro. Pre-viously there had been collisions 
with the Abenakis, who claimed that Massachusetts had infringed their teri'i- 
tory between the Kennebec and the St. Croix. Father Rasies, the Jesuit 
missionary, held the Sections of the Indians, and the government of Massar 
chusetts tried twice in vain to capture him. They took prisoner the yoimg 
baron de St. Castin, and finally, in 1724, a party from New England surprised 
Rasies’ village of Nomdgewock. Bancroft/ thus describes his deatli in this 
contest, which is known as “Captain Lovewell’s” or “Governor Dummer’s 
War:” a 

Rasies went forward to save his flock by drawing down upon himself the 
attention of the assailants, and his hope was not vain. _ The English 
pillaged the cabins and the church, and then, heedless of sacrilege, set them 
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on fire. After the retreat of the invaders, the savages returned to nurse 
?heir wounded and bury their dead. They found Easles mangled by many 
Ss, scalped, his skull broken in several places, his mougi and eyes filled 
3 dirt; and they buried him beneath tie spot where he used to.stand 
bSore the altar. Thus died Sebastian Rasies, the last of the Catholic mission- 
aries in New England; thus perished the Jesuit missions and their fruits— 

the villages of the semi-eivilisedAbenakis and their priests. _ a+ i * 

The overthrow of the Jesuits was the end of French influence. At last 
the eastern Indians concluded a peace (August 6 th, 1726), which was solemnly 
ratified by the Indian chiefs as far as the St. John, and was long and feithfully 
maintained. English trading-houses supplanted hh'ench missions. ^ The e^t- 
em boundary of New England was established./ In Shnley’s administration 
war broke out again ivith Canada. This was locally known as “ King George’s,” 
“Shirley’s,” or the “Five Years’ Wai'”; it was preceded and precipitated 
by the conflict with Spain which we have already described in an earlier 
chapter, as it chiefly concerned Georgia. It was in this contest that Oglethorpe 
distmguished himself by his knowledge of the arts of strategy, as he had dis- 
tinguished himself earlier by his peaceful -vdetories.® 

Louisburg, on winch the French had spent much, was by far the strongest 
fort north of the gulf of Mexico. But the prisoners of Canso, earned thither, 
and afterwards dsmissed on parole, reported the garrison to bo weak and 
the works out of repair. So long as the French held this fortress it was sure 
to be a source of annoyance to Hew England; but to wait for British aid to 
capture it ^701116 be tedious and imcertam, pubho attention in Great Britain 
bems much engrossed by a threatened invasaon. Under these circumstances, 
Shir% proposed to the general coui-t of Massachusetts the bold enterprise 
of a colonial expe^tion, of which Louisburg should be the object. After 
six days’ deliberation and two additional messages from the governor, this 
proposal was adoiited by a majority of one vote (January 25th, 1745). A 
circular letter, asKng aid and co-operation, was sent to all the colonies as 

£ T> J1_I T_ r_ xT-!- • '1 


in a warm controversy with Governor Thomas, voted £4,000 of their currency 
to purcha® provisions. The New Jersey assembly, engaged, like that of Penn- 
sylyaniajin a violent q^rrel with their governor, had refused to organise the 
militia or to vote sup^es unless Morris would first consent to all their meas- 
ures, including a new issue of paper money. Theyfm-nished, however, £ 2,000 
towards the Louisburg expedition, but declined to raise any men. 'The New 
York assembly, after a long debate, voted £3,000 of their currency; but 
this seemed to Governor Chnton a niggardly grant, and he sent, besides, 
a quantity of provisions purchased by private subscription, and ten eighteen- 
pounders from the king’s magazine. Connecticut voted five hundred men, 
led by Roger Wolcott, afterwards governor, and appointed, by stipulation 
of the Connecticut assembly, second in command of tne expedition. Rhode 
Island a^ New Hampshire each raised a regiment of three hundred men; 

Island troops did not arrive till after Louisburg was taken. 

The chief burden of the enterprise, as was to be expected, fell on Mas- 
sachusetts. In seven weeks an army of three thousand two hundred and fifty 
men was enlisted, transports were pressed, and bills of credit were profusely 
issued to pay the expense. Ten anned vessels were provided by Massa- 
chusette, and one by each of the other New England colonies. The command- 
in-cbef was given to Wilham PeppereU, a native of Maine, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who bad mherited and augmented a large fortune acquired by his 
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father in the fisheries, Wliitefield, then preaching on his third tour through- 
out the colonies, gave his influence in favour of the expedition by suggesting, 
as a motto for the flag of the New Hampshire regiment, ‘'Nil desperaridum 
Christo duce " — “Nothing is to be despaired of with Christ for a leader.” 
The enterprise, imder such auspices, assumed something of the character 
of an anti-Catholic crusade. One of the chaplains, a disciple of Whitefield, 
carried a hatchet, specially provided to hew down the images in the J^neh 
churches. 

Notice having been sent to England and the West Indies of the intended 
expedition. Captain Warren presently arrived with four sMps of war, and, 
cruising before Louisburg, cajitured several vessels bound thither with sup- 
plies. Already, before Ins arrival, die New England cruisers had prevented 
die entry of a French thirty-gun ship. As soon as the ice permitted, the 
troops landed (April 30th, 1745) and commenced the siege, but not with 
much skill, for they had no engineer. The artillery was commanded by 
Gridley, who served thirty years after in the same capacity in the first Mas- 
sachusetts revolutionary army. Cannon and provisions had to be drawn 
on sledges by human strength over morasses and rocky hills. Five unsuc- 
cessful attacks were made, one after another, upon an island battery, which 
protected the harbour. In that cold, foggy climate, the troops, very imper- 
fectly provided with tents, suffered severely from sickness, and more than 
a third were unfit for duty. But the French garrison was feeble and muti- 
nous, and when the commander found that his supplies had been captured, 
he relieved the embarrassment of the besiegers by offering to capitulate (June 
17tli). The capitulation included six hundred and fifty regular soldiers, 
and nearly thirteen hundred effective inhabitants of the town, all of whom 
were to be shipped to France. The island of St. John's presently submitted 
on the same terras. The loss during the siege was less than a hundred and 
fifty, but among those reluctantly detained to gan’ison the conquered fortress 
ten times as many expired afterwards by sickness. In the unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Vernon against Cuba in 1741, and this against Louisbm’g, perished 
a large number of the remaining Indians of New England, persuaded to enlist 
as soldiers in the colonial regiments. 

Pepperell was made a baronet, and both he and Shirley were commissioned 
as colonels in the British army. Warren was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral. The capture of this strong fortress, effected in the face of many 
obstacles, shed, indeed, a momentary lustre over one of the most unsuccessful 
wars in which Britain was ever engaged. It attracted, also, special atten- 
tion to the growing strength and enterprise of the people of New England, 
represented by Warren, in his communications to the ministry, as having 
“ the highest notions of the rights and liberties of Englishmen, and, indeed, 
as almost Levellers,” The French, on their side, were not idle. The garrison 
of Crown Point sent out a detachment, which took tire Massachusetts fort 
at Hoosick, now Williamstown (August 20th), and presently surprised and 
ravaged the settlement recentlj^ established at Saratoga, 

Tlie easy coxrquest of Louisburg revived the often disappointed hope 
of the conquest of Canada. Shirley submitted to Newcastle a plan for a 
colonial army to undertake this enterprise. But the duke of Betfford, 
then at the head of the British marine, took alarm at the idea of _“the mde- 
pendence it might create in those provinces when they shall see TOthin them- 
selves so great an army, possessed of so great a country by right of con- 
quest.” The old plan was therefore preferred of sending a fleet and army 
from England to capture Quebec, to be joined at Louisburg by the New 
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England levies, while the forces of the other colonies operated in the rear 
against Montreal. Orders were accordingly sent to the colonies, m April, 
1746, to raise troops, which the king woidd pay. Hardly were these orders 
across the Atlantic when the ministers changed their mind ; but before the 
countermand arrived the colonial levies were already on foot. Instead of 
the expected Engiisli squadron, a French fleet of forty ships of war, with 
three thousand veteran troops on board, had sailed for the Americ^ coast, 
a greater alarm throughout New England than had been felt since 
the threatened invasion of 1697. 'Hiis alarm, the non-appearance of the 
British fleet, and the various difficulties encountered on the march, put a stop 
to the advance on Montreal. The Frraich fleet, shattered by storms and 
decimated by a pestilential fever, effected nothing beyond alarm. The 
admiral, D’Anville, died ; the vice-admiral committed suicide. The command 
then devolved on La Jonqui^re, appointed governor-general of New France 
as successor to Beauharnais, who had held, that office for the last twenty 
years. A second storm, dispersed the ships, which returned singly to France. 
After the capture of Jonquilre in a second attempt to reach Canada, the office 
of governor-general devolved on La Galissonnifere. 

TarUament subsequently reimbursed to the colonies the expenses of their 
futile preparations against Canada, amounting to £235,000, or upwards of a 
millinn of dollars, mdian parties from Canada severely harassed the frontier 
of New England. Even the presence of a British squadron on the coast 
was not without embarrassments. Commodore Knowles, while lying in 
Boston harbour, finding himself short of men, sent a press-gang one morning 
in November, 1747, mto the town^ which seized and carried, off several of 
the inhabitants. As soon as this violence became known, an infuriated mob 
assembled, and, finding several officers of the squadron on shore, seized thorn 
as hostages for thdr imprisoned fellow-townsmen. Surrounding the town- 
house, where the general court was in session, they demanded redress. After 
a vain attempt to appease the tumult, Shirley called out the militia ; but they 
were very slow to obey. Doubtful of Ms own safety, he retired to the castle, 
whence lie wrote to Knowles, representing the confusion he had caused, 
and urpng the discharge of the persons impressed. Knowles offered a body 
of marines to sustain the governor’s authority, and threatened to bombard 
the town unless Ms officers were released. The mob, on the other hand, 
began to question whether the governor’s retirement to the castle did not 
amount to an abdication. Matters assumed a very serious aspect, and those 
influential persons who had countenanced the tumult, now thought it time 
to interfere for its suppression. inhabitants of Boston, at a town-meet- 
ing, shifted off the credit of the riot upon “ negroes and persons of vile con- 
dition.” The governor was escorted back by the militia ; Knowles discharged 
the greater part of the impressed men, and presently departed with his squad- 
ron. Shirley, in Ms letters to the Board of Trade on the subject of this 
rebellious insurrection,” ascribes “the mobbish turn of a town of twenty 
thousand persons” to its constitution, which devolved the management 
of its affairs on “the populace, assembled in town-meetings.” 

The war so inconsiderately begun, through the resolution of the British 
merchants to force a trade with Spanish America, after spreading first to 
Europe and then to India, and adding iS144,000,000 (£30,000,000) to the 
British national debt, was at last brought to a close by the Peace of Aix-la- 
thapelte (October 8th, 1748). Notwithstanding a former emphatic declaration 
of the British government that peace never should be made unless the right 
to navigate the Spamsh-American seas free from search were conceded, that 
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claim, the original pretence for the war, was not even alluded to in the treaty 
The St. Mary^s was fixed as the boundary of Florida. Much to the mortifi- 
cation of the people of New England, Cape Breton and the conquered fortress 
of Louisburg were restored to the French, who obtained, in addition, the 
little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the south coast of Newfoundland 
as stations for their fishermen. A new. commission was also agreed to for 
the settlement of French and English boundaries in ^nerica— -a matter left 
unsettled since the Treaty of Ryswick, 


SPECIE CURRENCY IN MASSACHUSETTS; THE FIRST THEATRICALS 

Massachusetts was somewhat consoled for the retrocession of Louisburg 
by an indemnity towards the expense of its capture, obtained throu^ the 
diligence of Bollan, Shirley’s son-in-law, sent as agent to solicit it. The sum 
allowed amounted to £183,000, nearly me whole of which belonged to Massa- 
chusetts. The paper money of that province, increased by repeated issues 
during the war, amounted now to £2,200,000, equivalent, when issued, to 
about as many dollars, but depreciated since the issue full one-half, the whole 
depreciation being at the rate of seven or eight for one. This great and 
rapid fall had contributed to open people’s eyes to the true character of the 
paper money. All debts, rents, salari^, and fixed sums payable at a future 
period had experienced an enormous and most unjust curtailment. The 
paper bills, a legal tender at their nominal amount, had been made the instru- 
ments of cruel frauds upon widows, orphans, and all the more helpless mem- 
bers of society. The ministers, tnough partially indemnified by a special 
act in their favour, had suffered a meat falling off in their salaries, and they 
gave their decided and weighty influence against the bills. It was proposed 
to import the Cape Breton indemnity in silver, to redeem at once at its current 
value all the outstanding paper, and to adhere in future to a currency of coin. 

This project which had the support of Governor Shirley, was warmly 
advocated by Thomas Hutchinson, for nine years past representative of 
Boston, and now speaker of the house. Already influential, for the next 
quarter of a century he played a very conspicuous part. The withdrawal 
of the paper money encountered warm opposition from many interested and 
many ignorant persons, who strove to impress the people with the idea that, 
if there were no other money than silver, it would all be engrossed and hoarded 
by the rich, while the poor could expect no share in so precious a commodity ! 
It was said, also, that the bills ought to be redeemed at their nominal and 
not at their actual value. In spite of this and other similar arguments, the 
proposition, after having been once lost in the house, was sanctioned by the 
general court. 

The indemnity money having arrived in specie, the paper, amid much 
public gloom and doubt, was redeemed at a rate about one-fifth less than the 
current value. Future debts were to be paid in silver, at the rate of 6s. 
8d. the ounce, and for the next quarter of a century Massachusetts enjoyed 
the blessing of a sound currency. Resolved to drive the other New England 
colonies into the same measures, she prohibited the circulation of their paper 
within her limits. Connecticut called in her bills, but Rhode Island proved 
obstinate; and, forgetting her former constitutional scmples, Massachusette 
applied for and obtained an act of parliainent prohibiting the New England 
assemblies, except in case of war or invasion, to issue any bills of credit for 
the redemption of which, within the year, provision was not made at the time 
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of the issue ; nor in any case could the bills be made a legal tender. It is a 
Seat proof of the progress of sound notions on the subject of finance that 
the us? of a specie cuFrency, ineffectually forced on the reluctant colonists 
by orders in council and acts of parliament, has become, m our days, a uni- 

wasiuS^at this time when a great inroad was attopted on the rigidity 
of the Puritan manners by the attempt of some young Englishmen at Boston 
to introduce theatrical entertainments. The play first announced was Otway’s 
Orphan, but it proceeded no further than announcement, such exhibitions 
being at once prohibited “as tending to discourage industry and fiugality, 
and greatly to the increase of impiety and contempt for religion. Cranec- 
ticut immediately followed the example j neither would she suffer such Baby- 
lonish pursuits. Two years afterwards a London company of actors came 
over and acted the Beau’s StToiaosm and Msfchant of T* enico at Annapolis 
and Williamsburg in Virginia. Connecticut and Massachusetts being closed 
against them, they confined their laboure to Annapolis, Williamsburg, Phila- 
delphia, Perth .^boy. New York, and Newport. 


THE OHIO COMPANY 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle left the great causes of difference, the unde- 
fined limits of the French and English claims in America, still unsettled. 
The French, by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, Marquette, Champlain, 
and others, claimed all the lands occupied by the waters flowing into the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Lakes, and all watered by the Mississippi 
and its branches. In fact, they claimed the whole of America, except that 
portion which lies east of the Meghany chain, the rivers of which flow into 
the Atlantic, and even of this they claimed the basin of the Kennebec and all 
Maine to the east of that valley. The British had lately purchased from the 
chiefs of the confederated Six Nations, acknowledged by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle as being under British protection, their claim to 
the countiy of the Mississippi, which, it was stated, had at some former period 
been conquered by them. 

The French had in part carried out their plan of a chain of forts, to con- 
nect their more recent settlements on the Mississippi with their earlier ones 
on the St. Lawrence, when in 1760 a number of gentlemen of Virginia, among 
whom was Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of the celebrated George, 
applied to the British parliament for an act for incorporating “the Ohio 
Company,” and granting them six hundred thousand acres of land on the 
Ohio river. This was done; the tract was surveyed, and trade commenced 
with the Indians. The jealousy of the French was roused; and the Marquis 
Duquesne, governor of Canada, complained to the authorities of New York 
pd Pennsyhania, threatening to seize their traders if they did not quit this 
territory, trade went on as before, and the French carried out their 
threat, burmng the village of an Indian tribe which refused submission, and 
seizing the English traders and their merchandise ; and the following year the 
number and importance of the French forts was increased. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE WEST; DID HE ASSASSINATE JUMONVILEE? 

*3,t time royal governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
pel-mission of the Indians on the Monon- 
gal ela to build a fort on the junction of that river with the Alleghany, and 
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determined to send a trusty messenger to the French commandant at Venango 
to require explanation and the release of the captured traders. It was late 
in the season, and the embassy denianded both courage and wisdom. A 
young man of two-and-twenty, a major in the militia and by profession a 
land-surveyor, and who when only sixteen had been employed as such by 
Lord Fairfax on his property in the Northern Neck, was selected for this 
service. This young man was George Washington. 

The journey, about four hmidred miles through the untracked forest, and 
at the commencement of winter, though full of peril and wild adventure, was 
performed successfully. Washington was well received by the commandant, 
St. Pierre, who promised, after two days’ deliberation, to transmit his message 
to his superiors in Canada; and all unconscious of the present or future impor- 
tance of their guest, who was making accurate observations as to the strength 
of the fort, the French officers revealed to him, over their wine, the intentions 
of France to occupy the whole country. 

The reply of St. Pierre, the contents of which were not known till opened 
at Williamsburg, leaving no doubt of the hostile intentions of the French, 
Dinwiddie began immediately to prepare for resistance, promising to the 
officers and soldiers of the Virginian army two hundred thousand acres of 
land to be divided amongst them as on encouragement to enlist. A regiment 
of six hundred men, of which Washington was appointed lieutenant-colonel, 
marched in the month of April, 1754, into the disputed territory, and, encamp- 
ing at the Great Meadows, were met by alarming intelligence; the French 
had driven the Virginians from a fort which, owing to his own recommendation, 
they were buildin^g at "the Fork," the place where Pittsburg now stands, 
between the junction of the Monongahela and tlie Alleghany, the importance 
of which position he had become aware of on his jomney to Venango. This 
fort the French had now finished, and had called Duquesne, in honour of the 
governor-general; besides which, a detachment sent against him were en- 
camped at a few miles’ distance. Washington proceeded, surprised the 
enemy, and killed the commander, Jumonville— the first blood shed in this 
war.; 

French writers claimed that, on catching sight of the English, Jumon- 
ville’s interpreter at once called out that he had something to say to them; 
but Wa.shington,*! who was at the head of his column, declared this abso- 
lutely false. The French claimed also that Jumonville was killed in the act 
of reading tlie summons. “There was every reason,” says Parkman, “for 
believing that the designs of the French were hostile; and though by p^ively 
waiting the event he would have thrown upon them the responsibility of 
striking the first blow, Washington would have exposed his small party to 
capture or destruction. It was inevitable that the killing of Jumonville shoffid 
be greeted in France by an outcry of real or assumed horror ; but the chevalier 
de L(5vis, second in command to Montcalm, probably expressed the tme 
opinion of Frenchmen best fitted to judge when he calls it ‘a pretended 
assassination.’ Judge it as we may, this obscure skirmish began the war 
that set the world on fire.”* 

On his return to the Great Meadows, Washington was joined by the troops 
from New York and South Carolina, and here erected a fort, wffioh he called 
Fort Necessity. Frye, the colonel, being now dead, the chief command 
devolved upon Wasliington, who veiy shortly set out towards Duqueme, 
when he was compelled to return and intrench himself within Fort Necessny, 
owing to the approach of a very superior force under De Villiers, the brother 
of Jumonville. After a day of hard fighting, the fort itself was surrendered, 
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on condition of the garrison being permitted to retire unmolested. A singular 
circumstance occurred in this capitulation ; Washington, who did not under- 
stand French, employed a Dutchman as his interpreterj and _hc, either from 
ignorance or treachery, rendered the terms of the capitulatmn incorrectly ; 
thus Washington signed an acknowledgment of having assa,ssiimted Jumon- 
ville, and engaged not again to appear in arms against the hrench within 

twelve months-J , ^ , . , . i j • ■ 

Villiers* claimed to have made Waslimgton sign this virtual admission 
that he had assassinated Jumonville. Some time after, Waslu^ton wrote to 
a correspondent who had questioned him on the subject; That we were 
wilfully or ignorantly deceived by our interpreter in regard to the word 
aj 3 sassiii£itiori I do aver, and will to my dying moment j so will every officer 
that was present. The interpreter was a Dutchman little acquainted with 
the English tongue, therefore might not advert to the tone and meaning of 
the word in English ; but, whatever his motives for so doing, certain it is 
that he called it the ‘death’ or the ‘loss' of the sieur Jumonville. So we 
received and so we understood it, until, to our great surprise and mortifica- 
tion, we found it otherwise in a literal translation. 


BENJAMN franklin’s SCHEME OP UNION (1764 A.B.) 

Hitherto the intercolonial wars had ori^nated in European qiiaiTels ; now, 
the causes of dispute existed in the colonies themselves, and were derivable 
from the growing importance of these American possessions to the mother- 
countries; the approaching war, in consequence, assumed an interest to the 
colonies which no former war had possessed. It was now, therefore, proposed 
by the British cabinet that a union should be formed among the colonics for 
their mutual protection and support, and that the friendship of the Six 
Nations should be immediately secured. Accordingly a congress was con- 
vened at Albany, in June, 1754, at which delegates appeared from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut; Delaney, governor of New York, being the president. A treaty 
of peace was signed with the Six Nations, and the convention entered upon 
the subject of the great union, a plan for which had been drawn up by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the delegate from Pennsylvania, and which was carefully 
discussed, clause by clause, in the assembly. Both William Penn, in 1697, 
and Coxe, in his “Carolana,” had proposed a similar annual congress of all 
the colonies for the regulation of trade, and these were the bases of Franklin’s 
plan of union. 

This plan proposed the establishment of a general government in the 
colonies, the administration of which should be placed in the hands of a 
governor-general appointed by the crown, and a council of forty-eight mem- 
bers, representatives of the several provinces, “having the power to levy 
troops, declare war, raise money, make peace, regulate the Indian trade, and 
concert all other measures necessary for the general safety; the governor- 
pneral being allowed a negative on the proceedings of the council, and all 
laws to be ratified by the king.” This pla-n was signed by all the delegates 
excepting the one from Connecticut, who objected to a negative being allowed 
to the govenior-general, on the 4th of July, the day on which Port Necessity 
was suirendered, and the very day twenty-two years before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Tliis scheme of union was, however, rejected by aU the colonial assemblies, 
on. tne plea of giving too much power to the crown ; and, strange to say, was 
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rejected likewise by the crown, because it gave too much power to the people. 
The colonial union, therefore, being at an end for the present, it was proposed 
by the British ministry that money should be furnished for the carrying on 
of the war by England, to be reimbursed by a tax on the colonies. This 
scheme, however, the colonies strongly opposed, being averse, argued Massa- 
chusetts, to everything that shall Imve the remotest tendency to raise a 
revenue in America for any public use or purpose of government. It was 
therefore finally agreed, to carry on the war with British troops, aided by such 
auxiliaries as the colonial assemblies would voluntarily furnish. These pend- 
ing territorial disputes led to the {publication of more complete maps, whereby 
the position and danger of the British colonies were more clearly understood. 
The British colonies occupied about a thousand miles of the Atlantic coast, 
but their extent inland was limited; the population amounted to about one 
million five hundred thousand. New Prance, on the contrary, contained a 
population not exceeding one hundred thousand, scattered over a vast expanse 
of territory from Cape Breton to the mouth of the Mississippi, though prin- 
cipally collected on the St. Lawrence. The very remoteness of the French 
settlements, separated from the English by unexplored forests and moun- 
tains, placed them in comparative security, while the whole western frontier 
of the Eirglish, from Maine to Georgia, was exposed to attacks of the Indians, 
disgusted by constant encroachments and ever ready for war. 


THE “old FRENCH WAR,” (1756 A.D.) 

While negotiations were being carried on with France for the adjustment 
of the territorial quarrel, the establishment of French posts on the Ohio and 
the attack on Washington being regarded as the commencement of hostilities. 
General Braddock was selected as the American major-general, under the 
duke of Cumberland, commander-in-chief of the British army. Braddock 
was a man of despotic temper, intrepid in action, and severe as a disciplinsr 
rian ; and as the duke had no confidence in any but regular troops, it was 
ordered that the general and field officers of the colonial forces should be of 
subordinate rank when serving with the commissioned officers of the king. 
Washington, on his return from the Great Meadows, found Dinwiddie re- 
organising the Virginia militia, and that, according to the late orders, he 
himself was lowered to the rank of captain, on which he indignantly retired 
from the service. 

In February, 1755, Braddock, with two British regiments, arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay, the colonies havmg levied forces in preparation, and a tax 
being already imposed on wine ana spirituous liquors, spite of the general 
opposition to such imposts, and wMm excited a veiT general discontent, 
each family being required on oath to state the quantity consumed by 
selve.s each year, and thus either to perjure or to tax themselves, ^us 
unpopular tax gave rise to several newspapers, the first nevrapaper of Con- 
necticut dating from this time. 

Braddock having arrived, a convention of colonial governors met at Alex- 
andria, in Virginia, to concert the plan of action, when four expeditions were 
determined upon. Lawrence, the lieutenant-governor of Nova_ Beotia, was 
to reduce that province ; General Johnson, from Ms long acquaintance with 
the Six Nations, was selected to enroll the Mohawk warriors m British pay, 
and conduct an army of Indians and provincial militia agmnst Criw^ romt. 
Governor Sliirley was to do the same against Niagara; while Braddock was 
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to attack Fort Duquesne, and thus recover the Ohio valley and take pos- 

after BraddoS^^ed, the French sent out a fleet with a larp body 
of troops imder the veteran Bkron Dieskau to reudorce the army m Canada. 
SthouS England at tWs time had avowed o^y the design of resisting 
eneroaSunent on her territory, Boscawen wassent out to cruise on the banks 
of Newfoundland, where he took two of the French ships ; of the reminder 
some aided by foe and others by altering their course, arriimd safely at 
S^c S KK; at the same time, De Vaudreuil, a Chadian by 
birth, and formerly governor of Louisiana, arrived and superseded Duquesne 
as governor of Canada. 


THE DEPOB.TATION OP THE ACADIANS, 1755 

Three thousand men sailed from Boston under Lieutenant-Colonel Wins- 
low, on the 29th of May, for the expedition against Nova Scotia. This 
Winslow was tho great-grandson of the Plymouth patriarch, and grandson 
of the commander of the New England forces in IQng PMlip’a War ; he was a 
Tnajor-general in the Massachusetts mihtia, and now, under the British 
commander-in-chief, was reduced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. No 
sooner did the English fleet appear in the St. John, than the French, setting 
fire to their fort at the mouth of that river, evacuated the comitry. The 
English thus, with the loss of about twenty men, found themselves in pos- 
session of the whole of Nova Scotia. When great clifiBculty arose, what was 
to be done with the people ? 

Acadia was the oldest Fi-ench colony in America, having been settled by 
Bretons sixteen years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Thirty years 
before the commencement of the present war the Treaty of Utrecht had 
ceded Acadia to Great Britain, yet the settlement remained French in sjiirit, 
character, and religion. By the terms granted to them when the British 
took possesfflon, they were excused from bearing arms against France, and 
were thence known as "French Neutrals.” From the time of the Peace 
of Utrecht they appear, however, almost to have been forgotten, until the 
present war brougnt them, to their great misfortune, back to remembrance. 
Their life had been one of Arcadian peace and simplicity ; neither tax-gatherer 
nor magistrate was seen among them; their parish priests, sent over from 
Canada, were_ their supreme head. By unwearied labour they had secured 
the rich alluvial marshes from the rivers and sea, and their wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Their population, which had doubled within the last 
thirty years, amounted at this time to about eight thousand. 

Unfortunately, these good Acacflans had not strictly adhered to their 
character of neutrals;^ three hundred of their young men had been taken in 
arms at Beaus4jour, and one of their priests was detected as an active French 
agent. _ It was resolved, therefore, to remove them from their present position, 
m which they had every opportunity of aiding the French. Lawrence, 
lieuten^t-govemor of Nova Scotia, Boscawen, and Mostyn, commanders of 
the British fleet, consulted with Belcher, ehiet justice of the province, and 
the result was a scheme of kidnapping and conveying them to the various 
Hritish provinces, although at the capitulation of Beausdjour it had been 
stnctly provided that the neighbouring inhabitants should not be disturbed. 

ewTof 
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A sadder incident of wholesale outrage hardly occurs in history than this 
The design was kept strictly secret, lest the people, excited by despair, should 
rise en masse against their oppressora. Obeying the command, therefore to 
assemble at their parish churches, they were surrounded by soldiers, taken 
prisoners, and marched off, without ceremony, to the sliips, for transportation. 
At Grandprd, for example, four hundred and eighteen unarmed men came 
together, when ■Winslow,»‘ the American commander, addressed them as fol- 
lows: “Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds, and live stock of all 
sorts are forfeited to the crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from 
this province. I am, through his majesty’s goodness, directed to allow you 
to carry off your money and your household goods, as many as you can 
without discommodmg the vessels you go in.” They were the king’s pris- 
oners; their wives and families shared their lot; their sons, five hundred and 
twenty-seven in number, their daughters, five hundred and seventy-six; the 
whole, including women and babes, old men and children, amounting to about 
two thousand souls. They had left homo in the morning; they were never 
to return. The lOth of September was the day of transportation. They 
were marched down to the vessels mx abreast, the young men first, driven 
forward by the bayonet. It was a scene of heart-breaking misery, and in 
the confusion of embarkation wives were separated from their husbands, 
parents from their children, never to meet again. It was two months before 
the last of the unhappy people were convoyed away, and in the mean time 
many fled to tlio woods. But even this availed nothing ; the pitiless conquerors 
had already destroyed the harvests, to compel their surrender, and burned 
their former homes to the ground. 

A quota of these unhappy people were sent to every British North Amer- 
ican colony, whore, broken-hearted and disconsolate, they became burdens on 
the public charity, and failed not to excite pity by their misery, spite of the 
hatred to them as Catholics and the exasperation produced by the protracted 
war. Some few made their way to France; others to Canada, St, Domingo, 
and Louisiana; and to those who reached the latter country lands were 
assigned above New Orleans, still known os the Acadian coast. A number of 
those sent to Georgia constracted rude boats, and endeavoured to return to 
their beloved homos in the bay of Fundy. Generally speaking, they died in 
exile, the victims of dejection and despair. It will be remembered that one 
of the finest poems which America has produced, “Evangeline," by Long- 
fellow, is founded on this cruel, unjustifiable outrage on humanity.} 

Tho total number deported is a subject of controversy, estimates ranging 
between three and eight thousand. Governor Lawrence himself placed 
the number at about seven thousand, and this seems right, though Hannay« 
and some others, by overlooking certain of the later deportations, set it far 
lower. Rameau de Saint Pcire » and Parkman » agree on six thousand. 

As to the virtue of the Acadians it is natm'al that the historian should 
find Longfellow’s idyllic view somewhat irksome, based as it is on the views of 
the abb4 llaynal.P who never saw the Acadians. Hannay has been especially 
severe in his criticisms of them ; but the most idyllic life is subject to human 
frailties, and, os Burke said, indictments may not be drawn agaiiwt nations. 

The Acadians were certainly as good as tlie average of mankind and had 
as good a right to their homes. But it was inevitable that an effort should 
be made to justify the English action. Every crime and criminal in history 
must find critical defence, yet there have been surprisingly few to say a good 
word for the treatment of wie Acadians. Among them, curiously, is Parkman, 
who says: 
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“New England humanitarianism, melting into sentimentality at a tale 
of woe, has been unjust to its own. Whatever judgment may be passed on 
the cnlel measure of wholesale expatriation it was not put m execution till 
every resource of patience and persuasion had been tried m vain. The agents 
of the French court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made some act 
of force a necessity. We have seen by what vile practices they procluced 
in Acadia a state of things intolerable and impossiUe of contmii^ce. They 
conjured up the tempest, and when it burst on the heads of the unhappy 
people they gave no help. The government of Louis XV began with making 
the Acachans its tools and ended with making them its vicrim^ t, , , 

He somewhat modified his view in his Hulf CentuTy of Conflict, But a later 
historian, himself an Acadian, Edouard Richard, a who has made a fuller 
study of the documents, claims that Parkman was so biassed as to close his 
eyes deliberately to evidence at hand. Richard calls him a ‘ cheat ” and a 
“literary malefactor,” and accuses him of having “ reduced historical trickery 
to a fine art.” Such criticism of so revered a name is futile, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that much has been left unsaid in favour of the Acadians by 
those who have tried to modify the popular view of the cmelty inflicted on 
them. It must be remembered that even Winslow was revolted at the task 
of deportation which he was commanded to carry out.® 


beaddogk’s peoject 


The English in the mean time, as if their aims wore not to be blessed, 
had met with a severe repulse in their attempt to drive the French from the 
Ohio. Braddock’s troops landed at Alexandria, a small town at the mouth of 
the Potomac, early in June; and Colonel Washington, being permitted to 
retain his rank in consequence of the reputation he had already attained, 
joined the expedition soon after. Braddock made very light of the whole 
campaign; being stopped at the commencement of his march, for want of 
horses and wagons, he told Benjamin Franklin that after having taken Fort 
Duquesne, whither he was hastening, he should proceed to Niagara, and, 
havmg taken that, to Frontenae. Franklin calmly replied that the Indians 
were dexterous in laying and executing ambuscades. ‘‘The savages,” replied 
Braddock, “may be foimidable to your raw American militia; upon the 
king’s regulars it is impossible that they should make any impression.” 

Among the wagoners whom the enerw ^ of Franklin obtained was Daniel 
Morgan, famous as a village wrestler, vmo had emigrated as a day-labourer 
from New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having saved his wages, was now 
the owner of a team, all imconscious of his future greatness. By the advice 
of Washington, owing to the difficulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the 
heavy baggage was left under the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of 
SIX hundred men, and Braddock, at the head of thirteen hundred picked 
men, proceeded forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the mean time, 
was receiving reinforcements. Braddock was by no means deficient in courage 
or militaiy skill, but he was wholly ignorant of the mode of conducting warfare 
amid American woods and_ morasses, and to make this deficiency the greater, 
he undervalued the American troops, nor would profit by the opinions and 
expenence of American officers. Washington urged the expediency of 
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employing the Indians, who, under the welUinown chief Half-king, had already 
offered their services as scouts and advance parties; but Bradaock rejected 
both the advice and this offered aid, and that so rudely that Half-king bimfipif 
and his Indians were seriously offended./ 


parkman’s account op braddocic'b defeat 

To Braddock was assigned the diief command of all the British forces 
in America, and a person worse fitted for the ofBce could scarcely have been 
found. His experience had been ample, and none could doubt his courage, 
but he was profligate, arrogant, perverse, and a bigot to military rules. Oii 
his first arrival in Virginia ho called together the governors of the several 
provinces in order to explain his instructions and adjust the details of the 
projected operations. These arrangements complete, Braddock advanced to 
the borders of Virginia, and formed his camp at Fort Cumberland, where he 
spent several weeks in training the raw backwoodsmen, who joined him, into 
such discipline as they seemed capable of ; in collecting horses and wagons, 
which could only be had with the utmost difficulty; in railing at the con- 
tractors, who scandalously cheated him, and in venting his spleen by copious 
abuse of the country and the people. All at length was ready, and early in 
June, 1755, the army [of about twenty-two hundred] left civilisation b^md, 
and struck into the broad wilderness as a squadron puts out to sea. 

It was no easy task to force their way over that rugged ground, covered 
with an unbroken growth of forest ; and the difficulty was increased by the 
needless load of baggage which encumbered their march. The crash of falling 
trees resounded in the front, where a hundred axemen laboured with ceaseless 
toil to hew a passage for the army. The horses strained their utmost strength 
to drag the ponderous wagons over roots and stumps, through gullies and 
quagmires; and the regular troops were daunted by the depth and gloom 
of the forest, which hedged them in on either hand and closed its leafy arches 
above their heads. So tedious was their progress that, by the advice of 
Washington, twelve hundred chosen men moved on in advance with the lighter 
baggage and artillery, leaving the rest of the army to follow, by slower stages, 
with the heavy wagons. On the 8th of July the advanced body reached 
the Monongahela, at a point not far distant from Fort Duquesne. Scouts and 
Indian runners had brought the tidings of Braddock's approach to the French 
at Fort Duquesne. Their dismay was great, and Contrecoeur, the commander, 
thought only of retreat, when Beaujeu, a captain in the garrison, made the 
bold proposal of leading out a party of French and Indians to waylay the 
English in the woods, and harass or interrupt their march. The offer was 
accepted, and Beaujeu hastened to the Indian camps. 

Around the fort and beneath the adjacent forest were, the bark lodges of 
savage hordes, whom the French had mustered from far and near; OjibwaS 
and Ottawas, Hurons and Caughnawagas, Abenakis and Delawares. Beaujeu 
called the warriors together, flung a hatchet on the ground before them, 
and invited them to follow him out to battle; but the boldest stood aghast 
at the peril, and none would accept the challenge. A second interview took 
place with no better success; but the Frenchman was resolved, to carry his 
point. “I am determined to go,” he exclaimed. “What, will you suffer 
your father to go alone ? ” His daring spirit proved contagious. The warriors 
hesitated no longer, and when, on the morning of the 9th of July, a scout 
ran in with the news that the English aimy was but a few miles distant, the 
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Indian camps were at once astir with the turmoil of preparation. Chiefs 
harangued their yelling followers, braves bedaubed themselves with war- 
pLt,®iieared themserves with grease, hung feathers m their scalp-locks, 
Snd whooped and stamped till they bad wrought themselves into a delirium 

Then band after band hastened away towards the forest, followed and 
supported by nearly two hundred and fifty French and, Canadians, com- 
manded bv Beauieu. There were the Ottawas, led on, it is said, by the remark- 
able man Pontiac; there were the Hurons of Lorette under their chief, whom 
the French called Athanase, and many more, all keen as hounds on the scent 
of blood. At about nine miles from the fort they reached a spot where the 
narrow road descended to the river through deep and gloomy woods, and where 
two ravines, concealed by trees and bushes, seemed formed by nature for aii 
ambuscade. Here the warriors ensconced themselves, and, levelling their 
guns over the edge, lay in fierce expectation, listening to the advancing drums 

of the English army. , . , , , v w ^ a 

It was past noon of a day brightened with the clear sunlight of an Ameri- 
can midsummer when the forces of Braddock began to cross the Mononga- 
liela, at the fording-place which to this day bears the name of their ill-fated 
leader. The scarlet columns of the British regulars, complete in martial 
appointment, tlie rude backwoodsmen with shouldered rifles, the trains of 
artillery and the white-topped wagons, moved on in long procession through 
the shallow current, and slowly mounted the opposing bank. Men were there 
whose names have become historic. Gage, who twenty years later saw 
his routed battalions recoil in disorder from oefore the breastwork on Bunker 


Hill; Gates, the future conqueror of Burgoyne; and one destined to far 
loftier fame, George Washington, a boy in years, a man in calm thought and 
self-ruling wisdom. With steady and wefi-ordered march, the troops advanced 
into the great labyrinth of woods which shadowed the eastern borders of the 
river. Rank after rank vanished from sight. The forest swallowed them up, 
and the silence of the wildemess sank down once more on the shores and 
waters of the Monongahela. 

Several guides and six light horsemen led the way ; a body of grenadiers 
was close behind, and the army followed in such order as the rough ground 
would permit. Their road was tunnelled through the dense forest. Leaving 
behind the low grounds which bordered on the river, the van of the army 
was now ascending a gently sloping lull, and here, well liidden by the tluck 
standing columns of the forest, by mouldering prostrate trunks, by matted 
undergrowth and long rank grasses, lay on either flank the two fatal ravines 
where the Indian allies of the French were crouched. Suddenly a discordant 
crj' arose in front, and a murderous fire blazed in the teeth of the astonished 
grenadiers, instmetively as it were the survivors returned the volley, and 
returned it with good effect ; for a random shot struck down the brave Beaujeu, 
smd the courage of the assailants was staggered by his fall. Dumas, second 
in con^and, rallied them to the attack, and while he, with the French and 
Canadmns, made good the pass in front, the Indians from their lurking-places 
opened a deadly fire on the right and left of the British columns. In a few 
moments all was confusion. The advanced guard fell back on the main 
body, ^d every trace of subordination vanished. The fire soon extended 
*^ *^*i§L ® whole length of the army, from front to rear. Scarce an enemy 
could be seen, though the forest resounded with their yells ; though every bush 
and tree was alive with incessant flashes; though the lead flew like a hail- 
storm, and with every moment the men went down by scores. The regular 
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troops seemed bereft of their sensi^. They huddled together in the road 
like flocks of sheep, and happy did he think himself who could wedge his way 
into the midst of the crowd, and place a bai-rier of human flesh between 
his life and the shot of the ambushed marksmen. Many were seen eagerly 
loading their muskets and then firing them into the air, or shooting their 
own comrades in the insanity of their terror. The officers, for the most part 
displayed a conspicuous gallantry; but thi-eats and commands were wasted 
alike on the panic-stricken multitude- It is said tliat at the outset Brad- 
dock showed signs of fear, but he soon recovered his wonted intrepidity.^ 
Four horses were shot under him, and four times he mounted afresh. He 
stormed and shouted, and while the Virginians were fighting to good puipose 
each man behind a tree, like the Indians themselves, he. ordered them mtli 
furious menace to form in platoons, where the fire of the enemy mowed them 
down like grass. At length a mortal shot silenced liirn, and two provincials 
bore him off the field.^ Washin^on rode through the tumult calm and 
undaunted. Tivo horses were Idlled under him, and four buUets pierced 
his clothes ; but his hour was not come, and he escaped without a wound. 
Gates was shot through the body, and Gage also was severely wounded. 
Of eighty-six oflftcers, only twenty-three remained unhurt; and of fourteen 
hundred and sixty soldiers who crossed the Monongahela, more than nine 
hundred were killed and wounded. None suffered more severely tbn.n the 
Virginians, who had displayed throughout a degree of courage and steadiness 
which put the cowardice of the regulars to shame. The havoc among tViPm 
was tenible, for of their whole number scarcely one-fifth left the field alive.® 

The slaughter lasted three hours, when at length the survivors, as if 
impelled by a general impulse, rushed tumultuously from the place of carnage, 
and with dastardly precipitation fled across the Monongahm. Tlie enemy 
did not pursue beyond the river, flocking back to the field to coUeet the 
plunder and gather a rich harvest of scalps. The routed troops pursued 
their flight until they met the rear division of the army, under Colonel Dun- 
bar; and even then their senseless teiTors did not abate. Dunbar’s soldiers 
caught the infection. Cannon, baggage, provisions, and wagons were destroyed 
[to the value of £100.000], and ml fled together, eager to escape from the 
shadows of those awful woods, whose horrors haunted their unagination. 
They passed the defenceless settlements of the border, and hunied on to 
Philadelphia, leaving the unhappy people to defend themselves as they 
might against the tomahawk and scalping-lcnife. 

P Parkmant elsewhere says: "Braddook has been charged with marching blindly into an 
ambuscade; but it was not so. There was no ambuscade; and had th»e been one, he would 
have found it. It is true that he did not reconnoitre the woods vei^ far in advance of the head 
of the column; yet, with this exception, lie made elaborate dispositions to prevent surprise.”! 

P Droddock, suffering from fatal wounds, was carried along by the retreating troops. All 
the first day he was silent; at night he simply eaid, "Who would have thougnt it?” The 
second day ho was silent till just before his death, when he murmured, "We shall better know 
how to deal with them another time.” Bolling, one of his colonial troops, said that Braddock 
in liis last hours "could not boar the sight of a redcoat,” but praised the Virginian "blues,” 
whom ho hoped to live to reward. His last hours must have neen tragic with r^embered 
mistakes, none of them greater than his using his sword to beat the troops from.behind the trees 
and other cover they wisely sought. He died on the 13th, and men, horses, and wagons were 
led over his grave to conceal it from the Indians.] , „ , j , t 

® "The Virginia troops showed a good deal of bravery, and were nearly all killed; for I 
believe, out of three companies that were there, scnroely thirty men are left alive. Captain 
Peyrouny and all his officers, down to a corporal, were killed. Captain_ Poison Md nearly as 
hard a fate, for only one of liis was left. In short, the dastardly behaviour of those they caU 
regulai’s exposed all others that were inclined to do their duty to almost certain death; and 
at last, in despite of all the efforts of the officers to the contrary, they ran, ^ sheep pursued 
by do^, and it was impossible to rally them." — W ashinoton,* 
li, AV.— vop, xxui, P 
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The calamities of this disgraceful rout did not ce^e with the loss of a few 
hundred soldiers on the field of battle, for it entailed upon the provinces 
all the miseries of an Indian war. Those among the tribes who had thus far 
stood neutral, wavering between the French and English, now hesitated no 
longer. Many of them had been disgusted by the contemptuous behaviour 
of Braddock. All had learned to despise the courage of the English, and to 
regard their own prowess with unbounded complacency. It is not in Indian 
nature to stand quiet in the midst of war ; and the defeat of Braddock was 
a si^al for the western savages to snatch their tomahawks and assail the 
English settlements with one accord, to murder and piUage with ruthless 
fury, and turn the whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia into one wide 
scene of woe and desolation.6 


AN ACCOUNT OP BRADnoCK’S DEFEAT BY AN INDIAN CAPTIVE 1 

I asked him what news from Braddock’s army. He said the Indians 
spied them every day, and he showed me, by making marks on the ground 
with a stick, that Braddoek’s army was advancing in very close order, and 
that the Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it) 
"shoot urn down of one pigeon.” Shortly after this, on the ninth day of 
July, 1755, in the morning, I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then 
walk wim a staff in my hand, I went out of the door which was just by the 
wall of the fort, and stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians; in a huddle 
before the gate were more barrels of powder, bullets, etc., and everyone 
takiM what suited. I saw the Indians also march off in rank, entire— likewise 
me French Canadians and some regulars. After viewing the Indians and 
french in t^ereut positions, I computed them by about four hundred, and 
wondered that they attempted to go out against Braddock with so small a 

B ^ would soon see them fly before 

the Bntish troops, and that General Braddock would take the fort and 
rescue me. 

I day; but in the afternoon 

commotion in the fort; and though at that 
^ ,'^ 0 'dd not understand French, yet I found that it was the voice of 
^ feared that they had received what I called bad news. 

Duteh^wmtTn ° j comtry soldiers speak Dutch; as I spoke 

them and asked Inm what was the nows. He told 

£ defltedThat till Braddock would ccrtaLly 

oe ueieama, that the Indians and French had surrounded him ind wpvI 

w kept a constant fire upcmtiie Eng- 

S'rivel Iddch walTh?£fv H did not talfe 

be one now lefUlive Sfore s^dS^m'''^ 

pan^^yinSnf^VfelcSni-^ of scalp halloos, and saw a coin- 

Uy calttT?»et: S = 

jn the words of Colonel 

eiing Namtiv« 
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They brought the news that Braddock was defeated. After that another 
coraijany came in, and appeared to be about one hundred and chiefly Indians, 
and it seemed to me that almost every one of this company was carrying 
scalps. After this came another company with a number of wagon horses 
and also a great many scalps. Those tliat were coming in and those that had 
arrived kept a constant firing of small arms, and also the great guns in the 
fort, which were accompanied with the most hideous shouts and yells from 
all quarters ; so that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions had broken 
loose. 

About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a dozen 
prisoners, stripped naked, with their hands tied behind their backs, and 
their faces and part of their bodies blacked; these prisoners they burned to 
death on the bank of Alleghany river opposite to tbe fort. I stood on the 
fort wall until I beheld them begin to burn one of these men; they had liim 
tied to a stake and kept touching liim with firebrands, red-hot irons, etc., 
and he screaming in a most doleful maimer— the Indians in the mean timn 
veiling like- infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too shocking for me to 
behold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 

When I came into my lodgings I saw Russell’s iSeven Sermons, wliich they 
had brought from the field of battle, which a Frenchman made a present of 
to me. From the best information I could receive, there were only seven 
Indians and four French Idlled in tliis battle, and five hundred British lay 
dead in the field, besides what were killed in the river on their retreat. The 
morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s artillery brought into the fort; 
the same day I also saw several Indians in British officers’ dress, with sash, 
half-moon, laced hats, etc., which the British then wore.*" 


THE BATTLE OF LAKE GEORGE 

The three remaining expeditions which the British ministry had planned 
for that year’s campaign were attended with various results. Acadia, as 
we have seen, was quiddy reduced by the forces of Colonel Monkton; but 
the glories of this easy victory were tarnished by an act of high-handed oppres- 
sion. The expedition against Niagara was a total failure, for the troops' did 
not even reach their destination. The movement against Crown Point met 
with no better success, as regards the main object of the enterprise. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, and other causes, the troops proceeded no far- 
ther than Lake George ; but the attempt was marked by a feat of arms which, 
in that day .of failui’e, was greeted both in England and America as a signal 
victory. & 

The troops destined for the expedition against Crown Point, consisting 
principally of the militia of Connecticut and Massachusetts, were intrusted 
to General (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. In June and Julji about six. 
thousand New England men, having Phineas Ljraan as their major-general, 
were joined by General Johnson, with about thirty-four hundred irregulars 
and Indians, towards the end of August, and advanced tow^ds Lake George. 
Dieskau, in the mean time, having ascended Lake Champlain with two thou- 
sand men from Montreal, suddenly attacked the camp of Johnson. Johnson 
had sent out a thousand Massachusetts men, under Ephraim Williams, and 
a body of Mohawk warriors, under a famous chief called Henmick, for the 
purpose of interceptmg their return. This detachment fell in with the whole 
force of Dieskau’s army in a naiTow defile, and were driven back with great 
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slaughter, Williams and Hendrick being soon slain. It was this Williams 
who when, passing through Albany, made his will) leaving his pi operty, 
in case of his death, to found a free school for western Massachusetts, which 
is now the Williams College ; a better monument, as Hildreth « justly observes, 

than any victory would have been. , , n „ , 

The firing being heard m the camp of Johnson, a breastwork of felled 
trees was therefore hastily constmeted, and a few cannon mounted, and 
scarcely had the fugitives reached the camp, when the enemy appeared, 
who ni6t with so warm a reception from the newly planted cannon that the 
Canadian troops and the Indians soon fled, greatly to the chagrin of Dieskau. 
Johnson, being early wounded, retired from the fight, and the New Eng- 
landers, under their own officers, fought bravely for five hours. It was a 
terrible day for the French; nearly all their regulars perished, and Dieskau 
was mortally wounded. Instead of pui'suing his advantage, J ohnson spent 
the autumn in erecting a fort on the site of his encampment, called Port Will- 
iam Henry, and, the season being late, dispersed his army to their respective 
provinces. In the mean time the French were strengthening their position 
at Crown Point, and fortifying Ticonderoga. These actions are known as 
the battle of Lake George.^ [Johnson was made a baronet and voted £5,000.] 
Benjamin Franklin having about this time published an account of the 
rapid increase of population in the United States, the attention of England 
was turned to the immensely growing power of her colonies. Let us hear 
the reasoning of the two parties on this subject. “I have found,” said the 
royal governor, Shirley, who had been appealed to, “that the calculations 
are rimt. The number of the inhabitants is doubled every twenty years.” 
He admitted that the demand for British manufactures and the employment 
of shipping increased in an equal ratio; also that the sagacity which iiad been 
displayed in the plan of union proposed at the late congress at Albany might 
justly excite the fear of England lest the colonists should throw off their 
dependence on the mother country and set up a government of their own. 
But, added he, let it be considered how various are the present constitutions 
of their respective governments; how much their interests clash, and how 
opposed their tempers are, and any coalition among them will be found to 
be impossible. “At all events,” said he, “they could not maintain such 
an independency without a strong naval force, which it must be ever in the 
power of Great Britain to prevent. Besides, the seven thousand troops which 
his majesty has in America, and the Indians at command, provided the 
provincial governors do their duty, and are maintained independent of the 
assemblies, may easily prevent any such step being taken.” 

The royal governor of Virginia, Dinwiddle, urged upon parliament his 
plan of a general land and poll tax, begging, however, that the plan might 
come entirely as from them ; he urged also the subversion of charter-govern- 
ments, arguing that all would remain in a distracted condition until his 
majesty took the proprietaiy government into his own hands. Another 
p -i 1 William of Cumberland should be sent out as sovereign 

ot the united provinces of British America, on the plea that in a few years 
the colonies of America would be independent of Britain. 

1 of the future, and indeed were but an echo 

sentiment. Franklin was thinking, and acting, and scattering 
ftnmn.'l which were winged seeds of liberty; Washington was already 
g great deeds ; and John Adams, then the young teacher of a New Eng- 

dentfil^uccm.”] expedition wftS ft failure disguised under an inci- 
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land free-school, was giving words to ideas which thousands besides himpplf 
were prepared to turn into deeds. “All creation,” said he, “is liable to 
change; mighty states are not exempted. Soon after the Reformation 
a few people came out here for conscience sake. This apparently trivial inci- 
dent may transfer the great seat of empire into America. If we can remove 
those turbulent Gallics, our people, according to the exactest calculation, 
will in another century become more numerous than England itself. All 
Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
up for oui-selves is to disunite us.” They had learned already that union 
was strength. 


THE DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN OP 1750-1757 

The plan of the campaign for 1760, arranged by a convention of provincial 
governors at New York, was similar to that of the preceding year: the re- 
duction of Crown Point, Niagara, and Port Duquesne. The enrolling of 
volunteer militia went on_; Benjamin Franldin being active for this purpose 
in Pennsylvania, and he himself now assuming military command as a colonel 
on the frontier from the Delaware to the Maryland line. The frontiem of 
Virginia continued to suffer severely, though Washington, with Kteen hundred 
volunteers, did his utmost for their protection. It was difficult to obtain a 
larger volunteer force, on account, said Dinwiddie, writing to the board of 
trade on this subject, “ of our not daring to part with any of our wliite men 
to a distance, as we must have a watch over our negro slaves.” 

The war had now continued two years without any formal declaration 
of hostilities between Great Britain and France. In May, however, of this 
year it was made. In June General Abercrombie, who superseded Shirley, 
arrived and proceeded to Albany. Abercrombie, deeming his forces insufficient 
for the proposed campaign, determined to wait for the arrival of Lord Loudon, 
now appointed commander-in-chief. This occasioned a delay until the end 
of July. In the mean time the French, under the marquis of Montcalm, 
successor to the baron Dieskau, taldng advantage of the tardiness of the 
English, had made an attack on Fort Oswego. The Forts Oswego and Ontario 
were taken. Upwards of one thousand men and one himdred and thirty- 
five pieces of artillery, a great amount of stores, and a fleet of boats and small 
vessels built the year before for the Niagara expedition, fell into the hands 
of Montcalm. 

To gratify the Six Nations and induce them to assume a position of neu- 
trality, Montcalm destroyed the forts, after which he returned to Canada. 
These disasters were as discouraging as the defeat of Braddock had been in 
the former year. Feebleness and incapacity characterised the campaigm 
The Indians, incited by the French, renewed their border depedations ; and 
the Quakers incurred no inconsiderable ignominy by persisung to advocate 
the cause of the Indians, holding conferences with them and forming treaties 
of peace. But though these measures were_ against the spirit of the time, 
they persevered, and succeeded in thus defending the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
as well as some of the other colonies by force of arms. _ 

On July 9th, 1757, Loudon sailed with six thousand regulars ag^st 
Loulsburg, and on the 13th reached Halifax, where he was remforced by 
eleven sail of the line, under Admiral Holbourn, with six thousmd ^ditional 
troops. Nothing, however, was done; for on learning that Lomsburg was 
garrisoned by six thousand men, and that a large French neet lay m her 
harbour, the expedition was abandoned, and Loudon returned to New York, 
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In the mean time, Montcalm, combining his forces from Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, amounting to nine thousand, with two thousand Indians, as- 
cended Lake George and laid siege to Fort William Henry, which was at 
that time commanded by Colonel Munro, with upwards of two thousand 
men while Colonel Webb was stationed at Fort Edward, only fifteen miles 
distant with five thousand. For six days the garrison made a brave resist- 
ance until the ammunition being exhausted, and no relief coming from Fort 
Edward Munro capitulated; honourable terms being granted, on account,” 
said the capitulation, “of their honourable defence.” But the terms were 
not kept. The Indians attached to Montcalm’s army fell upon the retiring 
British, plundering their baggage and murdering them in cold blood. Munro 
and a part of his men retreated for protection to the French camp ; great 
nmnbers fled to the woods, where they suffered extremely; many were never 
more heard of. 1 

The unfortunate results of the campaigns of 1756-1757 were extremely 
humiliating to England, and so strong was the feeling against the ministry 
and their measures that a change was necessary. A new atlmiiiistration was 
formed, at the head of which was William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham; 
Lord Loudon was recalled; additional forces was raised in America, and a 
large naval armament and twelve thousand additional troops were promised. 
After this great expenditure of money and of blood on the part of the 
EngligTi j the French still held all the disputed territory. The English were still 
in possessions of the Bay of Fundy, it is true; but Louisburg, commanding 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence, Crown Point and Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain, Frontenac and Niagara on Lake Ontario, Pmsgue Island on Lake 
Erie, and the chain of posts thence to the Ohio, were still in the hands of the 
French. They had driven the English from Fort Oswego and Lake George, 
and had compelled the Six Nations to neutrality. A devastating war was 
raging along the whole northwestern frontier; scalping parties advanced to 
the very centre of Massachusetts, to within a short distance of Philadelphia, 
and kept Maryland and Virginia in perpetual alarm. 


THE SUCCESSES OP 1768-1759 


The campaign of 1758 began in earnest. Pitt addressed a circular to 
the colonies, demanding at least twenty thousand men ; the crown undertook 
to provide arms, ammunition, tents, and provisions; the colonies wore to 
raise, clothe, and pay the levies, but were to be reimbursed by parliament. 
Tliis energetic impulse was cheerfully responded to. Massachusetts voted 
seven thousand men, besides such as were needed for frontier defence. The 
mlvanees of Massachusetts during the year amounted to about £250,000. 
The tax on real estate amounted to 13s. 4d. in the pound. Connecticut voted 
five thousand men; New Hampshire and Rhode Island a regiment of five 
huMred men each; New Jersey one thousand; Pennsylvania appropriated 
£100,000 for bringing two thousand seven hundred men into the field ; Virginia 
raised, two thousand. To co-operate with these colonial levies, the Royal 
Americans were recalled from Canada, and large reinforcements were sent from 


tVioii French have been bitterly blamed for permitting this massacre, and it sooms that 
wn precannons ■wotb insufficient; out once the Indians attacked the prisoners, the French 

Montcalm begging 

at^oeious4^^d*^thehVuty!’’]**^■ Canadian militia, however, says Parkman,i “failed 
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England. Abercrombie, the new commander-in-chief, found fifty thousand 
men at his disposal— a greater number than the whole male population of New 
France. The total number of Canadians able to bear arms was twenty thou- 
sand; the regular troops amounted to about five thousand; besides wliich 
the constant occupa,tion of war had caused agriculture to be neglected. 
Canada was at this time almost in a state of famine. “I shudder," wrote 
Montcalm to the French government in February, 1758, "when I think of 
provisions. The famine is very great; New France needs peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall ; so great is the number of the English ; so great our diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies.” The French army, and the whde of Canada, 
were put on restricted allowance of food. 

The campaign, as we have said, began in earnest; there was no trifling, 
no delay. Three simultaneous expeditions were decided upon: agmnst 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and Fort Duquesne. In June, Boscawen appeared 
before Louisburg with thirty-eight sliips of war, convoying an army of fourteen 
thousand men, chiefly regulars, imder GenerM Amherst, but including a 
considerable body of New England troops. The siege commenced. It was 
here that General Wolfe first distinguished himself in America; his amiable 
disposition and calm, clear judgment early won the esteem and admiration 
of the colonists. The siege was conducted with great skill and ene^y, and 
on the 27th of July this celebrated fortress was in the hands of the English, 
and with it the islands of Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, and their 
dependencies. The garrison became prisoners of war; the inhabitants were 
shipped off to France. Such was the end of the French power on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

While the siege of Louisburg was going forwai’d. General Abercrombie, 
with sixteen thousand men and a great force of artillery, advanced against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Landing near the northern extremity of 
Lake George, the march commenced through a tliick wood towards the fort, 
which Montcalm held with about four thousand men. 'The vanguard — 
headed by the young and gallant Lord Howe, who, like Wolfe, had already 
gained the enthusiastic affection of the Americans — ^ignorant of the ground, 
lost their way and fell in with a French scouting party, when a skirmish took 
place, and, though the enemy was driven back. Lord Howe feL The grief 
of the provincial troops, and indeed of the whole northern colonies, wm very 
great for the loss of this brave young man, to whose memory Massachusetts 
afterwards erected a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

The death of Lord Howe is said to have considerably abated the ardour 
of the troops; nevertheless, Abercrombie, without waiting for the commg 
up of his artillery, hastened on the attack oi Ticonderoga, having be^ 
that the works were unfinished, and that it might easily be tak^. The 
result, however, proved the contrary. With the loss of about two thousand 
killed and wounded, Abercrombie was repulsed, and the next day made a 
disorderly retreat to Fort William Hemy. [The French lost only three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven.] , , 

Colonel Bradstreet obtained from Abercrombie, after this defeat, a detach- 
ment of three thousand men, and with these, having marched te Oswego, 
he crossed Lake Ontario, and on the 25th of August attacked Fort Frontenac, 
which in two days’ time surrendered. _ , . n i t i, i 

The expedition against Fort Duquesne was intosted to General John 
Forbes, who early in July commenced his march with seven thousana men, 

P Not Joseph Forbes, as Bancroft / and others write it.] 
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including the Pennsylvanian and Virginian levies, the Royal Americans, recalled 
from South Carolina, and a body of Cherokee Indians. Washington, who 
headed the Virginian troops, and was then at Cumberland ready to join the 
TTinm army, advised that the military road cut by Braddock’s army should 
be made use of; instead of which, Forbes, induced by some Pennsylvanian 
land-speculators, commenced making a new road from Ray’s Town, where 
the Pennsylvanian forces were stationed, to the Ohio. Whilst a needless 
delay was thus caused. Major Grant, who with eight hundred men had been 
sent forward to reconnoitre, was repulsed with theloss of three hundred men, 
and himself taken prisoner. A number of French prisoners accidentally brought 
in revealed the feeble state of the garrison, and it was resolved to push for- 
ward immediately. They succeeded in arriving at the fort on the 25th of 
November, when it was found to be a pile of ruins, the garrison having set 
fire to it the day before and retired down the Ohio. The possession of this 
post caused great joy. New worlcs were erected on the site of Duquesne, the 
name of which was now changed to Fort Pitt, afterwards Pittsburg. The con- 
sequence of this success was immediately seen by the disposition which the 
Indians showed for peace. The frontiera of Virginia and Maryland were 
relieved from their incursions; and at a grand council held at Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, not only deputies of the Six Nations, but from their dependent 
tribes, the Delawares and others, met Sir William Johnson and the governors of 
New York and New Jersey, and solemn treaties of peace were entered into. 

The CTeat object of the campaign of 1759 was the so long desired conquest 
of Canada. The intention of the British minister was communicated to the 
various colonial assemblies under an oath of secrecy; and this, together with 
the faithful reimbursement of their last year's expenses, induced sudi a general 
activity and zeal that early in the spring twenty thousand colonial troops 
were ready to take the field. In consequence of his disaster at Ticonderoga, 
Abercrombie was superseded, and General Amherst became commaiuler-in- 
chief. The plan for the campaign was as follows : Wolfe, who after the taking 
of Louisburg had gone to England, and was now returning with a powerful 
fleet, was to make a direct attack on Quebec; Amherst was directed to take 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and so proceed northerly; while General 
Prideaux, who commanded, the provincial troops and Indians, was to descend 
IT ■ taking Fort Niagara, and join Amherst in an attack 

on Montr^l. Such was the proposed plan. The three divisions were intended 
to enter Canada by three different routes of conquest, all to merge finally 
m the conquest of Quebec, the great heart of the French power and dominion 
m America. 


arrangement, Amherst arrived before Ticonderoga in July 
^itn eleven thousand men, when, the garrison of the fort having been weakened 
by the withdrawal of forces for the defence of Quebec, both this and Crown 
Point surrendered without difficulty ; the want of vessels, however, prevented 

proceechng to join Wolfe at Quebec or attacking 
^ Prideaux on the 6th of July effected a landing near Fort 
Niagara without cppoation. The bursting of a gun, however, killed him 
when the command devolved on Sir WiSiam Johnson. Twelve hundred 
Flench and an equal number of Indian auxiliaries, advancing to the relief 
of the garrLSon, gave battle to the Engfish, and were routed with great loss 

prisoneiB;’on which the dispel garriS 
Can^dalndthlsouthwSt ® communication Ltween 

Disappointed in receiriiig important reinforcements, Wolfe was compelled 
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to commence the siege of Quebec alone. Tlie presence of Wolfe had already 
inspired the most unbounded confidence. His aimy consisted of eight thousand 
men; his fleet, commanded by Admirals Saunders and Holmes, consisted of 
twenty-two ships of the line and the same number of frigates and armed 
vessels. The brigades were commanded by Robert Monckton, afterwards 
governor of New York, and the conqueror of Martinique. Wolfe selected 
as his adjutant-general Isaac Barre, his old associate at Louisburg, an Irish- 
man of humble birth, but brave, eloquent, and ambitious.? 


PAKICMAN’s account of WOLFE AND MONTCALM AT QUEBEC 

General Wolfe formed his camp immediately below Quebec, on the island 
of Orleans, Prom thence he could discern at a single glance how arduous 
was the task before him. Piles of lofty cliffs rose with sheer ascent on the 
northern border of the river, and from their summits the boasted citadel 
of Canada looked down in proud security, with its churches and convents of 
stone, its ramparts, bastions, and batteries, while over them all, from the 
very brink of the precipice, towered the massive walls of the castle of St. 
Louis. Above, for many a league, the bank was guarded by an unbroken 
range of steep acclivities. Below, the river St. Charles, flowing into the 
St. Lawrence, washed the base of the rocky promontory on which the city 
stood. Lower yet lay an army of fourteen thousand men, under an able 
and renowned commander, the marquis of Montcalm. His front was covered 
by intrenchments and batteries, which lined the bank of the St, Lawrence; 
his right wing rested on the city and the St. Charles; his left, on the cascade 
and deep gulf of Montraorenci; and thick forests extended along his rear. 
Opposite Quebec rose the high ijromontory of Point Levi; and the St. Law- 
rence, contracted to less than a mile in width, flowed between, with deep 
and powerful current. To a chief of less resolute temper it might well have 
seemed that art and nature were in league to thwart his enterprise; but a 
mind like that of Wolfe could only have seen in this majestic combination 
of forest and cataract, mountain and river, a fitting theatre for the great drama 
about to be enacted there. 

Yet nature did not seem to have formed the young English general for 
the conduct of a doubtful and almost desperate enterprise. His person was 
slight, and his features by no means of a martial cast. His feeble constitution 
had been undermined by years of protracted and painful disease. His kind 
and genial disposition seemed better fitted for the quiet of domestic life than 
for the stern duties of military command; but to these gentler traits he joined 
a high enthusiasm and an unconquerable spirit of daring and endurance 
which made him the idol of his solmers, and bore his slender frame trough 
every hardship and exposure. The work before him demanded all his cour- 
age. How to invest the city, or even bring the army of Montcalm to action, 
was a problem which might have perplexed a Hannibal. A French fleet lay 
in the river above, and the precipices along the northern bank were guarded 

I have this day signified to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose of my slight earen® as he pleases ; 
and that I am ready for any undertaking within the reach and compass.of my skill and cunning. 
I am in a very baa condition, both with the gravel and rheumatism; but I had nauch rather 
die than decline any kind of service that offers. If I followed niy own taste, it would lead me 
into Germany; and if my poor talent was consulted, they should place me to the cavalry, 
because nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth of temper to follow the first impresaons. 
However, it is not our part to choose, but to obey .” — Letter of Wolfe to WiUioM Ricicson Salts- 
hury, December Isty 17 58. ' ' ' 
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at every accessible point by sentinels and outposts. Wolfe woulcHiave cessed 
the Montmoi-enci by its upper ford, and attacked the Fre^h army on its left 
and rear; but the Jlan was thwarted by the nature of the ground and the 
sleepless vigilance of his adversaries. Thus baffled at every other point, 
he formed the bold design of storming Montcalm s position in front, and. on 
the afternoon of July 31st a strong body of troops was embarked in boats, 
and, covered by a furious cannonade from the English ships and batteries, 
landed on the beach just above the mouth of the Montmorenci. The grenar 
diers and Royal Americans were the first on shore, and their m-timed impetu- 
osity proved the ruin of the plan. Without waiting to receive their orders 
or form their ranks, they ran pell-mell across the level ground, and with 
loud shouts began, each man for himself, to scale the heights which rose in 
front, crested with intrenchments and bristling with hostile arms. The 
French at the top threw volley, after volley among the hot-headed assail- 
ants. The slopes were soon covered with the fallen, and at that instant a 
storm, which had long been threatening, burst with sudden fury, drenched 
the combatants on both sides with a deluge of rain, extinguished for a moment 
the fire of the French, and at the same time made the steeps so slippery that 
the grenadiem fell repeatedly in their vain attempts to climb. Night was 
coming on with double darkness. The retreat was sounded, and as the 
English re-embarked, troops of Indians came whooping down the heights 
and hovered about their rear, to murder the stragglers and the wounded; 
while exulting cries of Yive le roi from the crowded summits proclaimed 
the triumph of the enemy. 

With bitter agony of mind Wolfe beheld the headlong folly of his men, 
and saw more than four hundred of the flower of his army fall a useless sacri- 
fice. The amxieties of the siege had told severely upon his slender con- 
stitution, and not long after this disaster he felt the first symptoms of a fever, 
which soon confined him to his couch. Still his mind never wavered from its 


purpose, and it was while lying helpless in the chamber of a Canadian house, 
where he had fixed his headquarters, that he embraced the plan of that heroic 
enterprise which robbed him of life and gave him immortal fame. It was 
resolved to divide the little army, and while one portion remained before 
Quebec to alarm the enemy by false attacks and distract their attention 
from the scene of actual operation, the other was to pass above the town, 
land under cover of darkness on the northern shore, climb the guarded heights, 
gain the plains above, and force Montcalm to quit his vantage-ground, and 
perhaps to offer battle. The scheme was daring even to rashness, but its 
singular audacity was the secret of its success. 

Early in September a crowd of ships and transports, under Admiral 
Holmes, passed the city amidst the hot filing of its batteries, while the troops 
designed for the expedition, amounting to scarcely five thousand, marched 
upward along the southern bank, beyond reach of the cannonade. All were 
then embarked, and on the evening of the 12th, Holmes’s fleet, with the 
troops on board, lay safe at anchor in the river, several leagues above the 
town. These operations had not failed to awaken the suspicions of Montcalm, 
and he had detached M. Bougainville to watch the movements of the Eng- 
lish and prevent their landing on the northern shore. 

Tflie eventful night of the 12th was clear and calm, with no light but that 
of the stars. Within two hours before daybreak thirty boats, crowded with 
sixteen hundred soldiers, cast off from the vessels and floated downward, 
m perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. To the boundless ioy oi 
the army, w olfe s malady had abated, and he was able to command in person. 
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He sat in the stem of one of the boats, pale and weak, but home up to a calm 
height of resolution. Eveiy order had been given, every arrangement made, 
and it only remained to face the issue. The ebbing tide sufficed to bear the 
boats along, and nothing broke the silence of the night but the gurgling 
of the river and the low voice of Wolfe, as he repeated to the officers about 
him the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, which had recently 
appeared and which he had just received from England. Perhaps, as he 
uttered those strangely appropriate words, 

“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 


the shadows of his own approaching fate stole with mournful prophecy across 
his mind. “ Gentlemen,” he said, as he closed his recital, “ I would rather 
have written those lines than take Quebec to-morrow.” 

As they approached the landing-place the boats edged closer in towards 
the northern shore, and the woody precipices rose high on their left, like a 
wall of undistinguished blackness. 

“ Qui vive f ” shouted a French sentinel from out the impervious gloom. 

“La France I" answered a captain of Fraser’s Highlanders, from the fore- 
most boat. 

“A quel regiment?’* demanded the soldier. 

“De la Reine!” promptly replied the Highland captain, who chanced to 
know that the regiment so designated formed part of Bougainville’s com- 
mand. As boats were frequently passing down the river with supplies for 
the garrison, and as a convoy from Bougainville was expected that very 
night, the sentinel was deceived, and allowed the English to proceed. They 
reached the landing-place in safety~an mdentation in the shore, about a 
league above the city, and now bearing the name of Wolfe’s Cove, Here 
a narrow path led up the face of the heights, and a French guard was posted 
at the top to defend the pass. The general was one of the firat on shore. 

At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of their captains, Donald 
Macdonald, apparently the same whose presence of mind had just saved the 
enterprise from ruin, was climbing in advance of his men^ when he was chal- 
lenged by a sentineL He replied in French, bj^ declaring that he had been 
sent to relieve tlie guard and ordering the soldier to withdraWi Before the 
latter was undeceived, a crowd of Hi^Janders were close at hand, while the 
steeps below were thronged with eager climbers, dragging themselves up by 
trees, roots, and bushes. The guard turned out and made a brief though 
brave resistance. In a moment they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or made 
prisoners, while men after men came swarming up the height and quickly 
formed upon the plains above. Meanwhile the vessels hacl dropped down- 
ward with the current and anchored opposite the landing-place. The remain- 
ing troops were disembarked, and, with the dawn of day, the whole were 

brought in safety to the shore. , ^ ^ ^ j i 

The sun rose, and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished people 
saw the Plains of Abraham glittering with arms, and the dark-red Imes of the 
English forming in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne the 
evil tidings to Montcalm, and far and near his wide-extended camp resoun^d 
with the rolling of alarm drums and the din of startled preparation. 
too, had had Ins struggles and his sorrows. The civil power had thwarted 
him; famine, discontent, and disaffection were rife among his soldiers, and 
no small portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from sheer staiwation. 
In spite of all, he had trusted to hold out till the winter frosts should drive 
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the invaders from before the town, when, on that disastrous mornmg, the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot upon his ear. Still 
he assumed a tone of confidence. “They have got to the side of us at 
last,” he is reported to have said, “ and we must crush them with our numbers 
With headlong haste his troops were pouring over the bridge of the St. 
Charles and gathering in heavy masses under the western ramparts of the 


town. ^ • 

Full in sight before them stretched .the long, thin lines of the British 
forces— the half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of England, and the 
hfircly levies of the provinces-^less than five thousand in number^ but all 
inured to battle, and strong in the full assurance of success. Yet, could the 
chiefs of that gallant army have pierced the secrets of the future, could they 
have foreseen that the victory which they burned to achieve would have 
robbed England of her proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada would 
pave the way for the independence of America, their swords would have 
dropped from their hands, and the heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o’clock, and the adverse armies stood motionless, each gazing 
on the other. The clouds hung low, and at intervals warm, light showers 
descended, besprinkling both alike. The coppice and corn-fields in front of 
the British troops were filled with French sharpshooters, who kept up a 
distant, spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the 
gap was filled in silence. At a little before ten the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparing to advance, and in a few moments all his troops 
appeared in rapid motion. They came on in three divisions, shouting after 
the manner of their nation, and firing heavily as soon as they came within 
range. In the British ranks not a trigger was pulled, not a soldier stirred, 
and their ominous composure seemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. 
It was not till the French were within forty yards that the fatal word was 
given; at once, from end to end of the British line, the muskets rose to the 
level, as if with the sway of some great machine, and the whole blazed forth 
at once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career, arrested with 
sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, 
and broke before that wasting storm of lead. The smoke rolling along the 
field for a moment shut out the view, but when the white wreaths were 
scattered on the wind a wretched spectacle was disclosed — men and oflficers 
tumbled in heaps, battalions resolved into a mob, order and obedience gone ; 
and when the Briti.sh muskets were levelled for a second volley, the masses 
of the militia were seen to cower and shrink with uncontrollable panic. For 
a few minutes the French regulars stood their ground, returning a sharp and 
not ineffectual fire. But now, echoing cheer on cheer, redoubling volley on 
volley, trampling the dying and the dead and driving the fugitives in crowds, 
the British troops advanced and swept the field before them. The ardour of 
the men burst all restraint. They broke into a run, and with unsparing 
slaughter chased the flying multitude to the very gates of Quebec, Foremost 
of all, the light-footed Highlanders dashed along in furious pursuit, hewing 
down the Frenchmen with their broadswords, and slaying many in the very 
ditch of the fortifications. Never was victory more quick or more decisive. 

In the short action and pursuit the French lost fifteen hundred men, 
killed, wounded, and taken. Of the remainder, some escaped within the city. 


A ^ engamd, Knox* setting the number of the English 

nt4,S-S,and that of theFreneliat7,oOO; but otfier accounts reckon tlie French troops at Iiardly 
more than half this number, and Parkra.ani thinks that, allowing for the French detained in 
garrisoning other pasts, the forces on the Plains of Abraham " seem to have been about equal.”] 
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and others fled across the St. Charles to rejoin their comrades who had been 
left to guard the camp. The pursuers were recalled by sound of trumpet 
the broken ranks were formed afresh, and the English troops withdrawn 
beyond reach of the cannon of Quebec. Bougainville, with his corps arrived 
from the upper country, and hovering about their rear, threatened an attack • 
but when he saw what greeting was prepared for him, he abandoned his 
purpose and withdrew. Townsend and Murray, the only general officers who 
remained unhurt, passed to the head of every regiment in turn and thanked 
the soldiers for the bravery they had shown; yet the triumph of the victors 
was mingled with sadness as the tidings went from rank to rank that Wolfe 
had fallen. 

In the heat of the action, as he advanced at the head of the grenadiers of 
Louisburg, a bullet shattered his wrist; hut he wi-apped his handkerchief 
about the wound, and showed no sign of pain. A moment more and a ball 
pierced his side. Still he pressed forward, waving his sword and cheering 
his soldiers to the attack, when a third shot lodged deep within his breast. 
He paused, reeled, and, staggering to one side, fell to the earth. Brown, a 
lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, a volunteer, an officer of artillery, 
and a private soldier raised him together in their arras, and, bearing him to 
the real’, laid him softly on the grass. They asked if he would have a surgeon, 
bub he shook his head, and answered that all was over with him. His eyes 
closed with the torpor of approaching death, and those around sustained his 
fainting form. Yet they could not withhold their gaze from the wild turmoil 
before them and the charging ranks of their companions rushing through fixe 
and smoke. " See how they runi " one of the officers exclaimed, as the French 
fled in confusion before the levelled bayonets. “ Who run ? ” demanded Wolfe, 
opening his eyes like a man aroused from sleep. "The enemy, sir,” was the 
reply; “they give way everywhere.” “Then,” said the dying general, "tell 
Colonel Burton to march Webb’s regiment down to Charles nver, to cut off 
their retreat from the bridge. Now, God be praised, I will die in peace,” he 
murmured, and turning on his side, he calmly breathed his last. 

Almost at the same moment fell his great adversary, Montcalm, as he 
strove, with vain bravery, to rally his shattered ranks. Struck down with a 
mortal wound, he was placed upon a Utter and borne to the General Hospital 
on the banks of the St. Charles. The surgeons told him that he could not 
recover. “ I am glad of it,” was his calm reply. He then asked how long 
he mi^t survive, and was told that he had not many hours remaining. “ So 
much the better,” he said; "I am happy that I shall not live to see the sur- 
render of Quebec.” Officers from the garrison came to his bedside to ask 
his orders and instructions. “ I will give no more orders,” replied the defeated 
soldier; “I have much business that must be attended to, or greater moment 
than your ruined gai’rison and this wretched country. My time is very short ; 
therefore, pray leave me.” The officers withdrew, and none remained in the 
chamber but his confessor and the bishop of Quebec. To the last, he expres^d 
his contempt for his own mutinous and half-famished troops, and his adinira- 
tion for the disciplined valour of his opiJonents.^ He died before midnight, 
and was buried at his own desire in a cavity of the earth formed by the burst- 
ing of a bombshell. 

P In his dying hours Montcalm sept the following message to the victorious General Town- 
send : “Monsieur, the humanity of the English sets my mind at jpeace concexuing the fa'te of 
the French prisoners and the Canadians. Feel towards them as they have caused me to feel. 
Do not let them perceive that they have changed magtere, Be their protector, as J have peen 
their father."] 



3-v> the history of the united states 

The victorious anny encamped before Quebec and pushed their ^epar^ 
tions for the siege witli zealous energy; but before a single gun was brought 
to bear, the white flag was hung out and the gamson surrendered. On the 
iSth of Septeniber, 1759, the rock-built citadel of Canada passed forever from 

the hands of its ancient masters. r n r r, u cn j 

The victory on the plains of Abraham and the downfall of Quebec filled 
all England with pride and exultation. Canada, crippled and dism^nbered 
*bv the disastei-s of this year’s campaign, lay waiting, as it were, the toal 
stroke which was to extinguish her last remains of life and close the eventful 
story of French dominion in Ameriea.& 


END OP THE WAK 

General Townsend returning to England, General Murray was left in com- 
mand at Quebec with a garrison of five thousand men. The French army 
retired to Montreal, and L4vis, ivlio had succeeded Montcalm, being reinforced 
by Canadians and Indians, returned the following spring, 1760, with six 
thousand men to Quebec. General Murray left the fortress, and a second 
still more liloody battle was fought on the Heights of Abraham. Each army 
lost about a thousand men, but the French maintained their ground, and the 
English took refuge within the fortress. Here they were closely invested, 
until, having received reinforcements, L6vis abandoned all hope of regaining 
possesson of Quebec, and returned to Montreal, where Vaudreiiil, the gov- 
ernor, assembled all the force of Canada. 

Desirous of completing this great conquest, the northern colonies Jo 3 dully 
contributed their aid, and towards the close of the summer three armies were 
on their way to Montreal— Amherst at the head of ten thousand men, together 
with one thousand Indians of the Six Nations, headed by Sir William Johnson ; 
Murray with four thousand men from Quebec, and Haviland at the head 
of thirty-five hundred men, by way of Lake Champlain, The force wliich 
was thus brought against Montreal was irresistible, but it was not needed; 
Vaudreuil, the governor, surrendered without a struggle, September 8th, 1760. 
The British flag floated on the city, and not alone was wssession given of 
Montreal, but of Presque Isle, Detroit, Mackinaw, and all the o^er posts of 
western Canada. About four thousand regular troops were to be sent to 
France, and to the Canadians were guaranteed their property and liberty of 
worship. 

Great was the joy of New York and the New England states in the conquest 
of Canada, as their frontiers were now finally delivered from the terrible 
scourge of Indian warfare. But while they rejoiced from this cause, the 
Carolinian frontiers were suffering from incursions of the Cherokees, who 
had been instigated to these measures by the French, who,* retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, had passed through their country on their way to Lomsiana. 
General Amherst therefore ^ despatched Colonel Montgomery against them, 
who, aided by the Carolinian troops, marched into their country, burned 
their idllages, and was on his way to the interior, when they in their turn 
be.sieged Fort Loudon, which, after great suffering, the garrison were com- 
pelled to surrender, under promise of a safe conduct to the British settlements. 
Ihis promise, however, was broken; great numbers were killed on the way 
and others taken prisoners, and again the war raged on tlie frontier. Tlie 
next year Colonel Grant marched with increased force into their country; 
a terrible battle was fought, in which the Cherokees were defeated, their 
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villages burned, and their crops destroyed. Finally they were driven to the 
mountains, and now, subdued and humbled, besought for peace. 

The war between England and France, though at an end on the continent 
of America, was still continued among the West India Islands, France in this 
case also being the loser, Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent’s— 
every island, in fact, which France possessed among the Caribbees— passed 
into the hands of the English. Besides wliich, being at the same time at war 
with Spain, England took possession of Havana, the key to the whole trade 
of the gulf of Mexico. 

In November, 1763, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, which led to 
further changes, all being favourable to Britain ; whilst Martinique, Guadalope, 
and St. Lucia were restored to France, England took possession of St. Vincent’s, 
Dominica, and Tobago islands, which had hitherto been considered neutral. 
By the same treaty all the vast territory east of the Mississippi, from its 
source to the gulf of Mexico, with the exception of the island of New Orleans, 
was yielded up to the British, and Spain, in return for Havana, ceded her 
possession of Florida. Thus, says Hildreth,^ was vested in the British crown, 
as far as the consent of rival European claimants could give it, the sovereignty 
of the whole eastern half of North America, from the gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s 
Bay and the Polar ocean. By the same treaty the navigation of the Misassippi 
was free to both nations. France at the same time gave to Spain, as a com- 
pensation for her losses in the war, all Louisiana west of the IMSssissippi, which 
contained at that time about ten thousand inhabitants, to whom this transfer 
was very unsatisfactory. 

Three new British provinces were now erected in America: Quebec and 
East and West Florida. East Florida included all the countiy embraced 
by the present Florida, bounded on the north by the St, Mary’s. West Florida 
extended from the Apalachicola river to the Mississippi; from the 81st degree 
of latitude on the north to the gulf of Mexico on the south, thus including 
portions of the present states of Alabama and Mississippi. The boundary 
of Quebec corresponded with the cMms of New York and Massachusetts, 
being a line from the southern end of Lake Nipissing, striking the St. Lawrence 
at the 45th degree of latitude, and following that parallel across the foot of 
Lake Champlain to the sources of the Connecticut, and thence along the 
highlands which separate the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the sea.J 


pahkman’s account of pontjac’s conspiracy, 1763 ' A.D. 

When, early in 1763, it was announced to the tribes that the king of France 
had ceded all their country to the king of England, without eycm asking 
tlieir leave, a fennent of indignation at once became apparent among them, and 
within a few weeks a plot was matured, ^ch as was never before or ^ce 
conceived or executed by a North American Indian. It was determmed 
to attack all the English forts upon the same day; then, having destroyed 
their garrisons, to turn upon the defenceless frontier, and ravage and lay 
waste the settlements until, as many of the Indians fondly believed, the 
English should all be driven into the sea and the country restored to its primi- 
tive owners. - • j 

It is difficult to detennine which tribe was first to raise the cry of war. 
There were many who might have done so, for all the savages m the back- 
woods were ripe for an outbreak, and the movement seemed almost simul- 
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taiieous. But for PontiaCj the whole naight have ended in a few troublesome 
inroads upon the frontier and a little whooping and yelling under the walls 
of Fort Pitt. Pontiac was principal cliief of the Ottawas. The Ottawas, 
Ojibwas, and Pottawattamies had long been united in a loose land of con- 
federacy, of which he was the virtual head. Tliough capable of acts of mag- 
nanimity, he was a thorough savage, with a wider range of intellect than those 
around him, but sharing all their passions and prejudices, their fierceness and 
treachery. His faifits were the faults of his race, and they cannot eclipse 
his nobler qualities, the great powers and heroic virtues of his mind. His 
memory is still cherished among the remnants^ of many Algonquin tribes, 
and the celebrated Tecumseh adopted him for his model, proving himself no 
unworthy imitator. 

Pontiac was now about fifty years old. During the war he had fought 
on the side of France. It is said that he conmianded the Ottawas at the 
nieraorable defeat of Braddock, and it is certain tliat he was treated with 
much honour by the French ofldeers, and received especial marks of esteem 
from the marquis of Montcalm, When the tide of affairs changed, the subtle 
and ambitious cliief trimmed his bark to the current, and gave the hand of 
friendsliip to the English. That he was disappointed in their treatment of 
him, and in all the hopes that he had formed from their alliance, is sufficiently 
evident from one of his speeches. A new light soon began to dawn upon 
liis untaught but powerful mind, and he saw the altered posture of affairs 
under its true aspect. 

It was a momentous and gloomy crisis for the Indian race, for never before 
had they been exposed to such presang and imminent danger. With the 
doivnfall of Canada, the tribes had sunk at once from their position of im- 
portance. Hitherto the two rival European nations had kept each other 
m check upon the American continent, and the Indians had, in some measure, 
held the balance of power between them. To conciliate their goodwill and 
gain their alliance, to avoid offending them by injustice and encroachment, 
was the policy both of the French and English. But now the face of affairs 
was changed. The English had gained an undisputed ascendency, and the 
Indians, no longer important as allies, were treated as mere barbarians, who 
might be trampled upon with impunity. Abandoned to their owir feeble 
resources and divided strength, they must fast recede and dwindle away 
before the steady prowess of the colonial power. Already their best hunting- 
groimds were invaded, and from the eastern ridges of the Alleghanies they 
might see, from far and near, the smoke of the settlers’ clearings rising in tall 
columns from the dark-green bosom of the forest. The doom of the race 
was sealed, and no human power could avert it; but they, in their ignorance, 
believed otherwise, and vainly thought that, by a desperate effort, they might 
yet uproot and pverthrow the growing strength of their destroyers. 

. .p suppose that the great mass of the Indians understood, 

m Its full extent, the danger which threatened their race. With them the 
war was a mere outbreak of fury, and they turned against their enemies 'with 
as httle reason or forecast as a panther when he leaps at the throat of the 
hunter. Goaded by mongs and indignities, they struck for revenge and for 

But the mind of Pontiac could embrace a 
‘ deeper view. The peni of the times was unfolded in its full extent 
before him, and he resolved to unite the tribes in one grand effort to avert 
w of hi.s people, entertain the absurd idea that the 

1 if 1 unaided strength, could drive the English into the sea. He 
adopted the only plan consistent with reason, that of restoring the French 
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ascendency in the west, and once more opposing a check to British encroach- 
ment. With views like these, he lent a greedy ear to the plausible falsehoods 
of the Canadians, who assured him that the armies of King Louis were already 
advancing to recover Canada, and that the French and their red brethren 
fighting side by side, would drive the Enghsh dogs back mthin their own 
narrow limits. 

Revolving these thoughts, and remembering that his own ambitious 
views might be advanced by the hostilities he meditated, Pontiac no longer 
hesitated. Revenge, ambition, and patriotism wrought upon him alilrp 
he resolved on war. At the close of the year 1762 he sent out ambassadors 
to the different nations. They visited the country of the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, passed northward to the region of the upper lakes and the borders of 
the river Ottawa, and far southward towards the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Bearing with them the war-belt of wampum, broad and long, as the importmce 
of the message demanded, and the tomahawk stained red, in token of war, 
they went from camp to camp and village to village. Wherever they appeared 
the sachems and old men assembled to hear the words of the gi-eat Pontiac. 
Then the chief of the embassy flung down the tomahawk on the ground before 
them, and, holding the war-belt in his hand, delivered with vehement gesture, 
word for word, the speech with which he was charged. It was heard every- 
where with approval ; the belt was accepted, the hatchet snatched up, and the 
assembled chiefs stood pledged to take part in tlie war. The blow was to be 
struck at a certain time in the month of May following, to be indicated by 
the changes of the moon, Tlie tribes were to rise together, each destroying 
the English garrison in its neighbourhood, and then, with a general ru^, the 
whole were to turn against the settlements of the frontier.6 


THE INDUN WAR AND THE PAXTON BOTS 

A simultaneous attack was unexpectedly made in May, 1763, along the 
whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Vir^ia. The English traders scattered 
through the region beyond the mountains were plundered and slain. The posts 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie were surprised a-nd taken— indeed^ all the 
posts in the western country, except Niagara, Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Ligonier. 
The three latter were closely blockaded, and the troops whi(i Amherst hastily 
sent forward to relieve them did not reach their destination without some 
very hard fighting. This sudden onslaught, falling heaviest on Pennsylvania, 
excited the ferocity of the back settlers, chiefly Presbyterians of Scotch and 
Irish descent, having very little in common with the nuld spirit of the Quakers. 
Well versed in the Old Testament, the same notion had obtained among 
them current in the early times of New England and Virginia, that as the 
Israelites exterminated the Canaanites, so they ought to exterminate the 
bloody heathen Indians, stigmatised as the children of Ham. Under this 
impression, and imagining tliem to be in correspondence with the hostile 
Indians, some settlers of Paxton township attacked the remnmit of a, friendly 
tribe who were living quietly under the guidance of Moravian missionaries 
at Conestoga, on the ^isquehanna. All who fell into their hands, men, women, 
and children, were ruthlessly murdered. Those who escaped b^being absent 
fled for refuge to Lancaster, and were placed for security m the workhouse 
there. The “Paxton Boys," as they called themselves, rushed mto Lan- 
caster, broke open the doors of the workhouse, and perpetrated a new 

H. W.— VOL. xxin. Q 
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massacred It was in vain that Franklin, lately returned from Europe in 
December denounced these murders in an eloquent and indignant pamphlet. 
Such was the fury of the mob, including many persons of respectable char- 
acter and standing, that they even marched in anus to Philadelphia m 
January 1764, for the destruction of some other friendly Indians who had 
taken refuge in that city. Thus beset, these unhappy fugitives attempted 
to e.«cape to New York, to put themselves under the protection of Sir William 
Johnson, the Indian agent; but Lieutenant-Governor Golden refused to allow 
them to enter that province. , 

Owing to the royal veto on the late act for a volunteer militia, and the 
repeated refusals of the assembly to establish a compulsive one, there was no 
organised military force in the province except a few regular troops in the 
bamcks at Pliiladelpliia. By Franklin’s aid, a strong body of volunteem 
for the defence of the city was speedily enrolled. When the insurgents 
approached, Franklin went out to meet them, and after a long negotiation, 
and agreeing to allow them to appoint two delegates to lay their grievances 
before the assembly, they were persuaded to disperse without further blood- 
shed. So ended this most disgraceful affair. There was no power in the 
province adequate to punish these outrages. The Christian Indians presently 
re-established themselves high up the eastern branch of the Susquehanna. 
Five or six years after, destined yet to suffer further outrages, they migrated 
to the country northwest of the Oliio, and settled, with their missionaries, 
in three vilifies on the Muskingum. 

General Gage, successor of Amherst as coramander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America, had called upon the colonies for troops to assist in subduing 
the hidians. So extensive was the combination that Major Loftus, while 
attempting to ascend the Mississippi in March, with four hundred men, to 
take possession of the Illinois country, was attacked near the present site 
of Fort Adams, and obliged to give over the enterprise. New England, 
remote from the seat of danger, answered Gage’s call scantily and reluctantly. 
Virginia furnished seven hundred men, and Pennsylvania one thousand. 
A pack of bloodhounds was sent out from England. Two expeditions were 
presently organised and sent into the Indian country, one under Bouquet by 
way of Pittsburg, the other under Bradstreet along the lakes. The Indians, 
finding themselves thus vigorously attacked, consented to a treaty, by which 
they agreed to give up all prisoners, and to relinquish all claims to lands 
within gunshot of any fort, of which the British were authorised to build 
as many as they chose. Indians cormnitting murders on white men were 
to be given up, to be tried by a jury half Indians and half colonists.^ 


PAHKMAN’s account op the death of PONTIAC AND THE END OP INDIAN 

POWER 


At the end of September, after protracted conferences with Pontiac and 
other chiefs. Sir William Johnson’s deputy, George Croglian, left Detroit 
and departed for Niagara, whence, after a short delay, he passed eastward, 
to report the results of his mission to the commander-in-chief. But before 


[ & fierce and active -B'ere the war-parties on the borders that the Enelish Kovernor of 
Pennsylvania had recourse to a measure wlucli the frontier inhabitants liaf lone demanded. 

bounty for Indian scalps, whether of men or women 
decSfSi^pAnmil™?^ ” mcapable of producing any 
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leaving the Indian country he exacted from Pontiac a promise that in the 
spring he would descend to Oswego and, in behalf of the tribes lately banded 
in his league, conclude a treaty of peace and amity with Sir William Johnson. 

Croghan’s efforts had been attended with signal success. The tribes of 
the west, of late bristling in defiance and hot for fight, had craved forgiveness 
and proffered the peaceful calumet. The war was over; the last flickerings 
of that wide conflagration had died away ; but the embers still glowed beneath 
the ashes, and fuel and a breath alone were wanting to rekindle those deso- 
lating fires. 

In the mean time a hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, 
those veterans whose battle-cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of America, 
had left Fort Pitt under command of Captain Sterling, and, descending the 
Ohio, undeterred by the rigour of the season, arrived at Fort Chartres just 
as the snows of early winter began to whiten the naked forests. The flag of 
France descended from the rampart, and, with the stern courtesies of war, 
St. Ange yielded up his post, the citadel of the Illinois, to its new masters. In 
that act was consummated the double triumph of British power in America. 
England had crushed her hereditary foe, and France, in her fall, had left to 
irretrievable ruin the savage tribes to whom her policy and self-interest had 
lent a transient support. 

Spring returned, and Pontiac remembered the promise he had made to 
visit Sir William Johnson at Oswego. 

We may well imagine with what bitterness of mood the defeated war-chief 
urged his canoe along the margin of Lake Erie and gazed upon the horizon- 
bounded waters and the lofty shores, green with primeval verdure. Little 
could he have dreamed, and little could the wisest of that day have ima^ned. 
that, within the space of a single human life, that lonely lake would be studded 
with the sails of commerce, that cities and villages would rise upon the ruins 
of the forest, and that the poor mementoes of his lost race— the wampum 
beads, the rusty tomahawk, and the arrowhead of stone, turned up by the 
ploughshare — ^would become the wonder of schoolboys and the prized relics 
of the antiquary’s cabinet. Yet it needed no prophetic eye to foresee that, 
sooner or later, the doom must come. The star of his people's destiny was 
fading from the sky, and, to a mind like his, the black and withering future 
must have stood revealed in all its desolation. 


The chiefs passed the portage, and, once more embarking, pushed out 
upon Lake Ontario. Soon their goal was reached, and the cannon boomed 
hollow salutation from the batteries of Oswego. 

Here they found Sir William Johnson waiting to receive them, attended 
by the chief sachems of the Iroqjuois, whom he had invited to the spot, that 
their presence might give additional weight and_ solemnity to the meeting. 
Johnson opened the meeting with the usual formalities, presenting his auditors 
with a belt of wampum to wipe the tears from their eyes, with another to 
cover the bones of their relatives, another to open their ears that they might 
hear, and another to clear their throats that the^ might speak with ease. 
Then, amid solemn silence, Pontiac’s great peace-pipe was lighted and passed 
around the assembly, each man present inhaling a whiff of the sacred smoke. 
These tedious forms, together with a few speeches of compliment, consumed 
the whole morning; for this savage people, on whose supposed simplicity 
poets and rhetoricians have lavished their praises, may challenge the world 
to outmatch their bigoted adherence to usage and ceremonial. _ 

The councils closed on the 31st, with a bountiful distribution of pres- 
ents to Pontiac and his followers. 'Ihus ended this memorable meeting, in 
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which. Pontiac sealed his submission to the English, and renounced forever 
the bold design by which he had trusted to avert or retard the rum of his race. 
His hope of seeing the empire of France restored in America was scattered 
to the winds, and with it vanished every rational scheme of^ resistance to 
English encroachment. Nothing now remained but to stand an idle spectator, 
whhe in the north and in the south, the tide of British power rolled westward 
in resistless might; while the fragments of the rival empire, which he would 
fain liave set up as a barrier against the flood, lay scattered a miserable 
wreck, and while the remnant of his people melted away or fled for refuge 
to remoter deserts. For them the prospects of the future were as clear 
as they were calamitous. Destruction or civilisation — ^between these lay 
their choice, and few who knew them could doubt which alternative they 
w’ould embrace. , , . 

In 1769 Pontiac was at St. Louis for two or three days, when, hearing 
that a large number of Indians were assembled at Cahokia, on the opposite 
side of the river, and that some drinking bout or other social gathering was 
in progress, he told St. Ange that he would cross over to see what was going 
forward. St. Ange tried to dissuade him, and urged the risk to which he 
w'ould expo.se himself; but Pontiac persisted, boasting that he was a match 
for the English and had no feai- for his life. 

An English trader named Williamson was then in the village. He had 
looked on the movements of Pontiac with a jealousy probably not diminished 
by the visit of the chief to the French at St. Louis, and he now resolved 
not to lose so favourable an opportimity to despatch him. With this view, 
he gained the ear of a strolling Indian belonging to the Kaskaskia tribe of the 
Illinois, iDribed him with a barrel of liquor, and promised him a further reward 
if he would kill the chief. The bargain was quickly made. When Pontiac 
entered the forest, the assassin stole close upon his track, and, watching his 
moment, glided behind him and buried a tomahawk in his brain. 

The dead body was soon discovered, and startled cries and wild bowlings 
announced the event. The word was caught up from mouth to mouth, and 
the place resounded with mfemal yells. The warriors snatched their weapons. 
The Illinois took part with their guilty countryman, and the few followers 
of Pontiac, driven from the village, fled to spread the tidings and call the 
nations to revenge. Meanwhile the murdered chief lay on the spot where he 
had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of fomier friendship, sent to claim Ihe 
body, and buried it with warlike honours near his fort of St. Louis. 

Thus basely perished this champion of a mined race. But could his shade 
have revisited the scene of murder, his .savage spirit would have exulted in 
the vengeance which overwhelmed the abettors of the crime. Whole tribes 
were rooted out to expiate it. Chiefs and sachems whose veins had thrilled 
with his eloquence, young warriors whose aspiring hearts had caught the 
inspiration of his greatness, mastered to revenge his fate, and from the 
north and the east their united bands descended on the villages of the Illinois. 
Tradition has but faintly preserved the memory of the event, and its only 
annalists, men who held the intestine feuds of the savage tribes in no more 
account than the quarrels^ of panthers or wildcats, have left but a meagre 
record. Yet enough remains to tell us that over the grave of Pontiac more 
blood was poured out in atonement than flowed from the veins of the slaugh- 
tered heroes on the corpse of Patroclus, and the remnant of the Illinois who 
suivivftd the Ciim.3.ge remained forever ^ter sunk in utter insignificance. 

Neither moimd nor tablet marked the burial-place of Pontiac. For a 
mausoleum, a city has risen above the forest hero, and the race whom he 
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hated with such bummg rancour trample with unceasing footsteps over his 
forgotten grave. *> 

As an epilogue to the story of French and Indian dominion in the United 
States we may quote from another work of Parkman, who has linked his 
name indissolubly with their history:® 

“The French dominion is a memory of the past, and when we evoke its 
departed shades they rise upon us from their graves in strange, romantic 
guise. Again their ghostly camp-fires seem to burn, and the fitful light is 
cast around on lord and vassal and black-robed priest, mingled with wild 
forms of savage warriors, knit in close fellowship on the same stem errand. 
A boundless vision grows upon us: an untamed continent; vast wastes of 
forest verdure ; mountains silent in primeval sleep ; river, lake, and glimmering 
pool; wilderness oceans mingling with the sky. Such was the domain which 
France conquered for civilisation. Plumed helmets gleamed in the shade of 
its forests, priestly vestments in its dens and fastnesses of ancient barbarism. 
Men steeped in antique learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, 
here spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage hordes with a 
mild, parental sway, and stood serene before the direst shapes of death.”i 



CHAPTER VII 


THE REVOLUTION OP THE COLONIES 

[1763-1783 A.D.] 

The American Revolution was no unrelated event, but formed 
a part of the history of the British race on both continents, and was 
not without inlluence on the history of mankind. As on event in 
British history, it wrought with other forces in effecting that change 
in the constitution of the mother country which transferred the 
prerogatives of the crown to the parliament. It was not a quarrel 
between two peoples, but, like all those events which mark the 
progress of the British race, it was a strife between two parties, the 
conservatives in both countries and the liberals in both countries; 
and some of its fiercest battles were fought in the British parliament. 
There was a contemporaneous British ret'olution. But the British 
revolution was to regain liberty; the American Revolution was to 
preserve liberty. — ^Mellen CH.tMBEHLAiN.I> 


That war with the Freuch by which the possession of North America had 
been confinned to the English crown had not been carried on without great 
efforts and sacrifices on the part of the colonists. By disease or the sword, 
thirty thousand colonial soldiers had fallen in the struggle. An expense had 
been incurred of upward of sixteen millions of dollars, of which only about 
five millions had been reimbursed by parliament. The royal and proprietary 
governors, to obtain the necessary supplies, had been obliged to yielcf to per- 
petual encroachments. The expenditure of the gi’eat sums voted by the 
assemblies had been kept, for the most part, in their own hands, or those of 
their specially appointed agents; and, contrary to what usually happens, 
executive influence had been weakened instead of strengthened by the war, 
or, rather, had been transferred from the governors to the colonial assemblies. 
In the pro.secution of hostilities, much of tire hardest and most dangerous 
service had fallen to the share of the colonial levies, employed especially as 
scouts and light troops. 
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With colonies thus taught their strength and their resources, full of trained 
soldiers accustomed to extraordinary efforts and partial co-operation, the 
British ministry now entered on a new struggle— one of which all like former 
contests were but as faint types and forermuiers. Four great wars within 
seventy years had overwhelmed Great Britain with heavy debts and excessive 
taxation. Her recent conquests, so far from relieving her embarrassments, 
had greatly increased that debt, which amounted now to £140,000,000. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, by some exertion of metropolitan authority, to 
extract from the colonies, for this purpose, a regular and certain revenue, o 

The authorities in England cast about for the means of accomplishing 
their purpose. There was but one, and this taxation. Now taxation of a 
certain sort was nothing new_ to the colonies. They had long borne with 
taxes for the so-called_regulation of trade. But the ministry and their sup- 
porters, not content with the old taxes, were for raising new ones — ^taxes for 
revenue as well as for regulation of trade. Taxes were taxes, whether laid 
upon imports or upon anything else ; but the colonies were persuaded at the 
time, and for some time after, that there was a difference, and a vital one. 
When, therefore, parliament_voted,in the beginning of the year (1764), that it 
had “ a right to tax the colonies,” the colonies took alarm. The Massachusetts 
house of representatives ordered a committee of correspondence with the 
other colonies. _ James Otis, in a pamphlet, The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted, exclaimed that “by this [the British] constitution every man in 
the dominions is a_ free man ; that no part of his majesty’s dominions can be 
taxed without their consent.” “The book,” said Lord M:ansfield, chief jus- 
tice of the Icing’s bench, “is full of wildness.” But it did not satisfy many of 
the colonists, and wilder still, as the chief justice would have said, became 
their assertions of independence. It was not long before the right of parlia- 
ment to lay any taxes whatsoever was discussed and denied. The opposi- 
tion of Massachusetts was speedily re-echoed from Pennsylvania, and strong 
instructions to oppose the whole scheme of taxation were given to Franklin, 
about to depart for England as the agent for the colony to solicit the over- 
throw of the proprietary government. 


THE STAMP ACT PASSED 

These faint protestations produced no effect on the made-up minds of the 
British ministers. In spite of remonstrances addressed in February, 1765, to 
Gren'^le by Franklin, and other gentlemen interested in the colonies, resolu- 
tions for an American stamp tax were brought into parliament. _ The London 
merchants concerned in the American trade petitioned against it j but a con- 
venient rule not to receive petitions against money bills excluded this as well 
as those from the colonial assemblies. In reply to Colonel Barre, who had 
served in America and who made a speech agamst the tax, Townshend, one of 
the ministers, spoke of the colonists as “children planted by our cMe, nour- 
ished by our indulgence, and protected by our arms.” Barre’s indignant 
retort produced a great sensation in the house. “They planted by your care ? 
No; your oppression planted them in America. 'They nourished by your 
indulgence? They grew up by your neglect of them. They protected by 
your arms ? Those sons of liberty have nobly taken up arms in your defence. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal subjects as the king has, but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindicate them should they ever be 
violated.” The bill passed, however, in the commons five to one (February 
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27th) : in the lords there was no division nor the slightest opposition. A 
clause inserted into the annual Mutiny Act carried oi^ another part of the 
ministerial scheme, by authorising as many troops to be sent to America as 
the ministers saw fit. For these troops, by a special enactment known as the 
Quartering Act, the colonies in wliich they might be stationed were required 
to find quarters, fire-wood, bedding, drink, soap, and candl^. 

News of the passage of these acts reached Virgima while the assembly 
was sitting. Patrick Henry assumed the responsibility of introducing a series 
of resolutions which claimed for the inhabitants of Virginia all the rights of 
born British subjects; denied any authority anywhere, except in the provmcial 
assemblvi to impose taxes upon them; and denounced the attempt to vest 
tW authority elsewhere as inconsistent with the ancient constitution, and 
subversive of British as well as of American liberty. Upon the introduction 
of these resolutions a hot debate ensued. “Caisar had his Brutus,” said 

Henry, “ Charles I Ms CromweU, and George III ” “ Treason ! treason ! ” 

shouted the speaker, and the cry was re-echoed from the house. “George 
III,” said Henry, firmly, “may profit by their example. If that be treason, 
make the most of it !” In spite of the opposition of aU the old leaders, the 
resolutions passed, the fifth and most emphatic by a majority of only one 


vote. 

Before these Virginia resolutions reached Massachusetts the general court 
had met at its annual session. The house of representatives appointed a 
committee of nine to consider what steps the emergency demanded. That 
committee recommended a convention or congress, to be composed of “com- 
mittees from the houses of representatives or burgesses in the several colonies,” 
to meet at New York on the first Tuesdaji' of October folloiving. South Caro- 
lina was the first to respond by the appointment of delegates^ (July 25th). 

Before the stamps reached Ainerica symptoms of a violent ferment 
appeared. A great elm in Boston, at the comer of the present Washington 
and Essex streets, under wliich the opponents of the Stamp Act were accus- 
tomed to assemble, soon became famous as “liberty tree.” Those persons 
supposed to favour the ministry were hung in efiBgy on the branches of this 
elm (August 15th). A mob attacked the house of Oliver, secretary of the 
colony, who had been appointed stamp distributer for Massachusetts, pulled 
down a small building supposed to be intended for a stamp office, and fright- 
ened Oliver into a resignation. Later, maddened with liquor and excitement, 
they proceeded to the mansion of Hutchinson in North square. The lieutenant- 
governor and his family fled for their lives. The house was completely gutted, 
and the contents burned in bonfires kindled in the square. The inhabitants 
of Boston, at a town meeting, unanimously expressed their “abhorrence” of 
these proceedings, and a “civic guard" was organised to prevent their repe- 
tition. Yet the rioters, though well known, went unpunished — a sure sig n 
of the secret concurrence and goodwill of the mass of the community. 

Throughout the northern colonies associations on the basis of forcible 
resistance to the Stamp Act, under the name of “Sons of Liberty”— a title 
borrowed from Barre’s famous speech — ^sprung suddenly into existence. They 


t by Ae deliberate resolve of a small majoritv, -was referred to a committee, 

ol which Christopher Gadsden was the chairmaii. After two legislatures had held back, 
bou^ Carolina, by _ his achievement,” pronounced for union. "Our state,” he used to say, 
jarticularly attentive to the interest and feelings of America, was the first, though at the 
. ^“6.''^6akest, as well internally as externally, to listen to the call of 
Unn distresses. Massachusetts sounded the trumpet, but to Caro- 
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Spread rapidly from Connecticut and New York into Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and took up as their special business the 
intimidation of the stamp officers.* In all the colonies those officers were 
persuaded or compelled to resign, and such stamps as arrived either remained 
unpacked, or else were seized and burned. The assembly of Pennsylvania on 
September 21st unanimously adopted a series of resolutions denouncing the 
Stamp Act as “unconstitutional and subversive of their dearest rights." 
Public meetings to protest against it were held throughout the colonies. The 
holding of such meetings was quite a new incident, and formed a new era in. 
colonial history. 


MEETING OP THE “STAMP TAX CONGRESS” (1765 A.n.) 

In the midst of this universal excitement, at the day appointed by lifas- 
sachusetts (October 7th, 1765), committees from nine colonies met in New 
York. The assemblies of Virginia and North Carolina not having been in. 
session since the issue of the Massachusetts circular, no opportunity ha d- 
occurred of appointing committees. New York was in the saTne predicament 
but a committee of correspondence, appointed at a previous session, saw fit to- 
attend. [Georma sent a messen^r nearly a thousand miles overland to ask 
for a copy of the proceedings.] The congress was organised by the appoint- 
ment of Ruggles as president. A rule was adopted, giving to each colony- 
represented one vote. 

Li the course of a three weeks’ session a Declaration of the Rights and 
Grievances of the Colonies was agreed to. All the privileges of Eng liR brn e ni 
were claimed by this declaration as the birthright of the colonists— among; 
the rest, the right of being taxed only by their own consent. Since distance^ 
and local circiunstances made a representation in the British parliament; 
impossible ; these representatives, it was maintained, could be no other thani 
the several colonial legislatures. Thus was given a flat negative to a scheme^ 
lately broached in England by Pownall and others for allowing to the colonies 
a representation in parliament, a project to which both Otis and Franklia 
seem at first to have leaned. 

The several colonial assemblies, at their earliest sessions, gave to the pro-- 
ceedings a cordial approval. The firat day of November, appointed for the 
Stamp Act to go into operation, came and went, but not a stamp was any- 
where to be seen. Two companies of rioters paraded that evening the streets; 
of New York, demanding the delivery of the stamps, which Colden, on the 
resignation of the stamp distributer, and his refusal to receive them, had 
taken into the fort. Colden was hung in effigy, His carriage was seized, 
and made a bonfire of under the muzzles of the guns.= 

The merchants of New York set the example of the non-imi)ortation of 
British goods by directing their correspondents in England to ship no more- 
goods to them until the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in Philadelphia it was; 
resolved in town-meeting that till the repeal of that act no lawyer should 
support the suit of an English creditor against an American debtor, nor any 
American make remittances to England in payment for debt. Instead, off 
wearing British cloth, which was formerly a mark of fashion and gentility, 

p Tlie life of the collector of the stamp tax -was not an easy one. There is an amu^ff 
description of a certain pubUoan who went out on a white horse into the ruml distncte, and 
nftfVnR back hotly pursued by a mob of farmers.^ As a 'witness quaintly worded it, ho looked 
like “Death on. a pale horse with all hell after him.”] 
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the -wealthiest colonists now clothed^ themselves in hmnespun_ habilhnents, 
rStamned papers were required in judicial proceedings, but the judges openly 
omittecl their use.] The custom-house officers granted clearances to every 
vessel that sailed, notwithstanding the want of stamped paper./ 


BEPEAL op the STAJIP act (1766) AND NEW DISCONTENTS 


The outbreak in New York led to one result of value. An agreement to 
suspend importations from Great Britain was fortified by the resolution to 
encourage manufactures at home, even by such means as eating no lamb or 
mutton, so that there might be wool enough for the country. All this being 
communicated by a “committee of correspondence” to the other colonies, 
there ensued a general though not a universal abstinence from British goods. 

Meanwliile the want of stamp officem, and the indisposition of the colonial 
authorities to enforce the Stamp Act by themselves, had left it in a lifeless 
condition. Demands that it should be put out of existence altogether came, 
not from the colonies alone, but from a large number of merchants in Eng- 
land. Conway, Pitt,^ and Burke, the greatest of English statesmen at the 
time, took up the oppo.sition. The act had but au^ented the expenditures 
of the kingdom without increasing its revenues. It had cost the treasury 
£12,000, of which but little more than a twelfth part was returned from 
duties levied in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Florida, and the West 
Indies. The ministry, then professing to be a liberal one, listened to the 
general clamour for repeal. Amidst the throngs of tradesmen and merchants, 
politicians and statesmen, discussing the question, we see the colonial agents 
all alive to the mterests with which they were charged. Foremost stood 
Benjamin Franklin, for several years the agent of Pransylvania, and now 
called before the house of commons, where he assured his questioners that the 
colonies w'ould never submit to the Stamp Act, nor to any similar statute, 
however much they might yield upon the point of duties to regulate com- 
merce. The repeal was carried (March 18th, 1766), accompanied, however, 
by a_ Declaratory Act, “for the better seeming the dependency of his majesty’s 
dominions in America upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain in all 
cases whatsoever.” Tiiis was the answer of England to the congress of 
America ; the Stamp Act was laid aside, but “ the power of taxation in all cases 
whatsoever" was more tightly grasped than ever. 

The fact that the rejoicings over the repeal of the Stamp Act were unmingled 
with any apparent misgivings as to the purpose of the Declaratory Act ^owa 
the warmth of the attachment to the mother country. Statues to Pitt and 
to the king [portraits to Camden, Barre, and Conway], with indemnities to 
those who bad suffered from the riots of the preceding year, were voted 
amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no event had ever occasioned 
in America. Forebodings returned -with the foUo-wing year. The parliament 
of 1767 created a board of revenue commissioners for America; passed caTea 
Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and other imports into the colonies, 
for the purpose not only of providing for troops as before, but of securing 
faxed salaries for the royal governors and the royal judges; then pronounced 
the New iork assembly incapable of le^slation until the Quartering Act of 
Imo was obeyed by that body, hitherto resisting its execution. Here were 


[' In our history of England vre have already recounted the contests 
tile colonial policy, and have quoted from Pitt's immortal address.] 


in that country over 
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three measures more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parlia- 
mentary legislation had as yet been. 

The beginning of the next year (1768) brought out the stem voice of 
Massachusetts through her representatives, inveighing against all the enact- 
ments of parliament, and calling upon the colonies to join in one fimi front of 
resistance. The same spirit showed itself in all classes. The revenue com- 
missioners were soon flying from a riot occasioned by the seizure of John 
Hancock’s sloop L^erty for a fraudulent entry at the custom house. Such 
was the prevailing confusion that Britidi troops were ordered to the town 
(1768). This was too much for Boston. A town-meeting called upon the 
governor (Bernard) to convene the general court. On his refusal, the meet- 
ing advised the people to get their arms ready, on account, it was said, “of 
an approaching war with France”; then summoned a convention from all 
Massachusetts. This gathered, and 
again requested the governor to sum- 
mon the legislature. He again re- 
fused, and hinted at treason in the 
convention, with reason, indeed, con- 
sidering the entire novelty of such a 
body to him and to the colony. The 
convention, not very full of fire, depre- 
cated the displeasure of the governor, 
and addressed a petition to the king. 

Just as the convention was separating, 
the troops arrived under command of 
General Gage, but without finding the 
quarters that were demanded for them 
from* Boston, sturdier as a town than 
Massachusetts as a colony. 

The new year (1769) began with a 
new provocation, in the shape of an 
act directing that all cases of treason, 
whether occurring in the colonies or 
not, should be tried in the mother 
country. This was worse than any 
taxation, worse than any extension 
of admiralty courts, any demand for 
quarters, any creation of revenue commissioners, any suspension of assemblies ; 
it struck a blow at the safety of the peraon as well as the freedom of the sub- 
ject. The planter at Mount Vernon, hitherto calm, exclaims with indigna- 
tion that “our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied Avith nothing 
less than the deprivation of American freedom," “ That no man,” he writes, 
“should scruple or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so valuable a 
blessing, is clearly my opinion. Yet arms, I would beg leave to add, should 
be the last resource.” The Virginia assembly, of wMch Washington was stiU 
a member, passed resolutions of Idndred spirit. Massachusetts was more than 
ready to follow. The Suffolk grand jtny indicted the governor of Massachu- 
setts, the commander-in-chief of the colonies in general, with the revenue 
commissioners and officers of the customs, for libelling the province to the 
ministry. For every fresh provocation was there a fresh resistance, denying 
more and more of the power that was more and more oppressive.'* 

The house of representatives of Massachusetts, at their _ first comini 
together (May 31st), resolved that it was inconsistent with their dignity am 
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freedom to deliberate in the midst of an armed force. They refused to enter 
upon the business of supplies, or anything else but redress of grievances. 
They denounced a standing army in time of peace, without the consent of the 
general court, as an invasion of natural rights and their riglits as Englishmen, 
highly dangerous to the people, without precedent, and unconstitutional. 
When called upon to refund the expenses already incurred in finding quarters 
for the troops, and to make provision also for the future, they rose to a still 
more indignant strain. 

The same spirit evinced in Virginia pervaded almost the whole continent. 
The assembly of South Carolina refused to find quarters for the troops sent 
to that province, and they adopted the Virginia resolutions, as did also the 
assemblies of Maryland and Delaware. The North Carolina assembly did the 
same thing, and was dissolved in consequence; but the members immediately 
reassembled in thdr private capacity, as had been done in Virginia, and 
entered into the non-importation agreement. Party lines throughout the 
colonies began now to be strictly drawn. The partisans of the mother country 
were stigmatised as “ tones,” while the opponents of pai'liamentary taxation 
took the name of “whigs” — old names latmy applied in England as designa- 
tions for the " king’s friends” and their opponents. 

The struggle, indeed, between the two parties in the mother country had 
reached a high pitch. Towards the close of the session of parliament Pownall 
had moved the repeal of Townshend’s Act, and had supported the motion in 
an elaborate speech, in wliich he showed that the total produce of the new 
taxes for the first year had been less than £16,000; that the expenses of the 
new custom-house arrangements had reduced the net proceeds of the crown 
revenue in the colonies to only £293, while the extraordinary military expenses 
in itoerica amounted for the same period to £170,000; the merchants, mean- 
while, loudly complaining of the decline of trade, an evil which the extension 
of the non-importation agreements threatened to aggravate. Instead of 
meeting Powuall’s motion by a direct negative, the ministers proposed the 
reference of the subject to the next session. 


THE "boston massacre” (1770 A.D.) 

^ seventeen months during which the British troops had been stationed 
in Boston, even the agreement of the commanding officer to use only a single 
dnrni and fife on Sundays, had by no means reconciled the townspeople to 
their presence. A_mob of men and boys, encouraged by the sympathy of the 
mass of the inhabitants, made it a constant practice to insult and provoke 
them. After numerous fights with straggling soldiers, a serious collision 
at leMth took place. A mcket guard of eight men, provoked beyond endur- 
ance by words and blows, fired into a crowd, killed three persons, and danger- 
others. _ The beUs were rung; a cry spread through the 
town, The soldiers are nsmgl” It was late at night; but the population 
poured into the streets; nor was it without difficulty that a general combat 
was prevented. The next raommg, at an early hour, Faneuil Hall was filled 
with an excited and indignant assembly. ^ 

unanimous ^vice of the council, it was agreed that all 
the troops should be removed. The funeral of the slU, attended by a vast 

celebrated with all possible pomp. The story of 

mprovSa?SSh™to1?f7^® f^Wrated into a ferocious and 
unprovoked assault by brutal soldiers on a defenceless people, produced every- 
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where intense excitement. The officer and soldiers of the picket guard were 
indicted and tried for murder. They were defended, however, by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, two young lawyers, among the most zealous of 
the popular leaders, and so clear a case was made out in their behalf that 
they were all acquitted except two, who were found guilty of manslaughter 
and slightly punished. 

The British cabinet meanwhile had undergone great changes. Tomishend 
was dead, the Chatham influence was quite extinct, “the king’s friends" 
were predominant, and Frederick North, eldest son of the earl of Guildford, 
by courtesy Lord North, had risen, as the leader of that section, to the head 
of the ministry. As it happened, on the very day of the Boston massacre 
Lord North brought forward the promised motion to repeal the whole of 
Townshend’s act except the duty on tea. He' could have unshed to repeal 
the whole act, could that have been done without giving up the right of taxing 
the colonies— a right he would contend for to the last hour of his life. Lord 
North’s bill of repeal became law in April, 1770. The obnoxious Quartering 
Act, limited by its terms to three yeare, was suffered silently to expire. But 
the Sugar Act, and especially the tax on tea, as they involved the whole 
principle of parliamentary taxation, were quite sufficient to keep up the dis- 
content of the colonies. 


THE BUHNING OP THE GASPEB 

The Gaspee, an armed schooner in the revenue service, had given great 
and often unnecessary annoyance to the shipping employed in Narragansett 
Bay. A plan, in consequence, had been formed for her destruction. Enticed 
into shoal water by a schooner, to which she had been induced to give chase, 
she grounded (June 10th), and was boarded and burned by a party from 
ProAudence. In consequence of this daring outrage, an act of parliament had 
passed for sending to England for trial all persons concerned in the colonies 
in burning or destro 3 dng his majesty’s sMps, dock-yards, or military stores. 
A reward of £600 and a free pardon to any accomplice was offered for the 
discoveiy of the destroyers of the Gaspee. But though the perpetrators were 
well known, no legal evidence could be obtained against them.® 

It has already appeared how small a part of the provocations to the colonies 
consisted in more measures of taxation. A signal instance of the compre- 
hensive inflictions from the mother country came up in the midst of the 
transactions lately occurred. The repugnance of the colonies to the_ slave- 
trade, reviving in these times of strug^e, brought out renewed expressions of 
opposition ana abhorrence. Viiginia attempted by her assembly [on motion 
by Thomas Jefferson] to lay restrictions on the traffic; but the royal governor 
was at once directed by the authorities at home to consent to no laws affecting 
the interests of the slave dealers (1770). The^ efforts of other colonies met. 
with similar obstacles. Bills of assembfles, petitions to the kmg, called forth 
by the startling development of the trade,^ were alike ineffectual. “ It is the 
opinion of tins meeting’’ — thus ran the resolves of the county of Fairfax, 
George Washington chairman — “ that during our present difficulties and dis- 
tress no slaves ought to be imported into any of the British colonies on this 
continent, and we take this opportunity of declaring our most earnest wi^es 
to see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade 
(1774). Provocations were gathering heavily and rapidly.** 

* In less than nine months 6,431 slaves were imported into the single colony of South Oaro- 
Una from Africa and the West Indies, 
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THE BOSTON TEA-PAETY 

The British govemment, deterinined to carry into execution the duty on 
tea, now attempted to effect by policy what was found to be impracticable 
by constraint. Tlie measures of the colonies had already produced ^ch 
(liniiniition of exports fi’oin Greflt Britfun that the warehouses of the East 
India Company contained about seventeen million pounds of tea, for which 
a market could not readily be procured. The unwillinmess of the company 
to lose their commercial profits, and of the ministry to lose the revenue from 
the sale of tea in America, led to a compromise for the security of both. The 
East India Company were authorised to export their tea, duty free, to any 
place whatever, by which regulation tea would come cheaper to the American 
consumer than before it hacf been made a source of revenue. It was now to 
be seen whether the colonies would practically support their oivn principles 
and meet the consequences, or submit to taxation. The colonies were united 
as one man. The new ministerial plan was universally considered as a direct 
.attack on the liberties of the people, which it was the duty of all to oppose. 
Cargoes were sent to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston (South Carolina), 
and Bo.ston. The inhabitants of the cities of New York and Pliiladelphia sent 
the ships back to London, and, said John Adams, “they sailed up the Thames 
to prodaim to all the nation that New York and Pennsylvania would not be 
enslaved.” The inhabitants of Charleston unloaded the tea and stored it 
in damp cellars, where it could not be used, and where it finally was all spoiled. 

The vessels containing the tea for Boston lay for some days in the har- 
boucj watched by a strong guard of citizens, who, from a numerous town- 
meeting, despatched the most peremptory commands to the shipmasters not 
to land their cargoes. At length the popular rage could be restrained no 
longer, and the consignees, awrehending violence, took refuge in Castle 
William, while, on the 16 th of December, an assemblage of men dressed and 

S ted like Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and threw the tea into the 
. In the space of about two hours the contents of three hundred and 
for^-two chests of tea, valued at £ 18 , 000 , were thus destroyed./ 

Concerning this much-discuss^ event John Fiskef writes with his 
accustomed vividness and with perhaps something more than his usual 
enthusiasm. He declares that few even among American historians have 
fully understood or properly interpreted the meaning of the Boston Tea- 
party. In his view it was an event of supreme importance, an assertion of 
the most fundamental principle of political freedom which had had its origin 
at a New England town-meeting. The tenor of its peculiar implications has 
been curiously misunderstood by British writers. He quotes the “ tory 
historian” Leckyff as characterising the event as an “outrage,” and the 
“ liberal historian ” Green ^ as alluding to it as a “ trivial riot.” In his view 
such expressions betray a profound misapprehension of the significance of the 
event, which, to the New England mind, seems to be one far enough from 
trivial. Fiske himself, indeed, characterises it as “ colossal.” He thinks that 
sound reason guided the actors in the momentous episode ; that there was no 
intrusion of mere prejudice or oppression. He cites with approval the 
comment of the contemporary historian Gordon, » who declared that “ had the 
tea be<m landed, the union of the colonies in opposing the ministerial scheme 
would have been dissolved, and it would have been extremely diflicult ever 
after to have restored it " ; and he tliinks that the men of Boston showed 
monumental patience in delaying action so long as they did. He does not 
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hesitate to compare the " dauntless moral purpose” of these men with the 
spirit that actuated the noblest heroes of Greece and Rome. If this 
interpretation fails somewhat to carry conviction, it at least is interesting as 
coming from one of the most candid and circumspect of American historians. 
Nor need we doubt that some at least of the men who conducted the famous 
Tea-party were actuated by motives such as are here ascribed to them.« 


THE FIVE acts; THE BLOCICADE OF BOSTON AND THE PIHST CONGHESS (1774 A.D.) 

When, presently, the fate of the tea became known in England, ministerial 
indignation rose to a high [Ditch. Leave was asked by Lord North to intro- 
duce into parliament, then in session, the so-called “Eive Acts,” including a 
measure, soon famous as the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbour of 
that town, and removing the seat of government to Salem. The audacity of 
the Bostonians had silenced the friends of the colonists, and this motion 
encountered but slight opposition. 

Another bill soon followed, “for better regulating the government of 
Massachusetts Bay,” amounting, in fact, to an abrogation of the charter. 
This bill gave to the crown the appointment of counciUors and judges of the 
superior court. The appointment of all other officers, military, executive, 
and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, independently of any approval 
by the council. All town-meetings, except for elections, were prohibited. 
A third bill, intended to meet cases like that of the Boston massacre, and to 
protect the servants of the crown against the verdicts of colonial juries, 
provided for the trial in England of all persona charged in the colonies with 
murders committed in support of government. These bills were carried in 
both houses by a majority of more tlian four to one. A fourth bill, for quar- 
tering troops in America, a new edition of the former act, was also brought in 
by the ministers. A fifth act, loiown as the (Quebec Act, designed to prevent 
that newly acquired province from joining with the other colonies, restored 
in civil matters the old French law and guaranteed to the Catholic church the 
possession of its ample property, amounting to a fourth part or more of the 
old French grants, with full freedom of worship. The calling of an assembly 
was indefinitely postponed, the legislative authority, except for taxation, 
being committed to a council nominated by the crown. The boundaries of 
the province were also extended to the Mississippi on the west and the Ohio 
on the south, so as to include, besides the present Canada, the territory now 
the five states northwest of the Ohio. In the commons Burke brought 
forward a motion to repeal the tax on tea. In his speech on this occasion, the 
earliest of Hie splencfid series of his published parliamentary orations, he 
reviewed the history of the attempt to tax the colonies, and proposed to go 
back to the state of tilings before the passage of the Stamp Act. But the 
ministers were resolved, by making an example, to terrify the colonies into 
submission.^ 

Four ships of war were ordered to sail for the proscribed town. General 
Gage, commander-in-chief in America^ was appointed governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in the room of Mr. Hutchinson, and he was authorised to remit 
forfeitures and grant pardons. The Port Bill arriving in different parts of 
the colonies excited universal indignation. In Philade^hia and other places 
collections were taken up in aid of the sufferers in Boston. The Virginia 
assembly, moved by the eloquence of Patrick Heniy, espoused the cause of 
Massachusetts, and resolved to observe the first day of the operation of the 
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bill as a fast: for which act Governor Dunmore, who had succeeded Lord 
Botetourt as governor, dissolved them. Previous to their separation, how- 
ever, they proposed a general, congress to deliberate on those measures wbch 
the common interest of America might reqmre. On the 1st of Jime, the day 
designated by the Port Bill, business was suspended m Boston at noon, and 
the harbour shut against all vessels. Before that toe the people of Massa- 
chusetts had received assurances of sympathy and a,id from nearly all the 
other colouiGS. Emboldened by such, support, they determined, to Ect with 
unabated vigour, and when they met at Salem they resolved on a general 
congress to meet on the 1st of September at Philadelphia, nommated five of 
their members to attend it, voted the sum of £500 for defraying their expenses, 
and recommended to the several towns and districts of the. province to raise 
this sum, according to their proportion of the last provincial tax; which 
requisition was readily complied with. On being informed of these proceed- 
ings, the governor dissolved the assembly. 

The cause of the people of Boston gained ground everywhere, and at 
length the Boston committee of correspondence, satisfied that they enjoyed 
the good opinion and confidence of the public, ventured to frame and publish 
an agreement, entitled a "Solemn League and Covenant.” This was couched 
in such very strong terms that it met with but little favour, and soon sank 
into oblivion. It was succeeded by a compact of a less exceptionable nature, 
wMch was efficacious in preventing commercial intercourse with Great Britain. 
The nece.s 3 ity of a general eonmess was soon universally perceived, and the 
measure was gradually adopted by every colony, from New Hampshire to 
South Carolina. On the 4th of September delegates appeared at Philadelphia, 
and the next day the first continental congress was organised at Carpenter’s 
Hall, in Chestnut street. It was resolved that each colony should have one 
vote, whatever might be the number of its representatives. They made a 
Declaration of Rights ; resolved on an address to the king, a memorial to the 
people of British America, and an address to the people of Great Britain. 
These papers had a great effect both in America and En^and. They inspired 
the people with confidence in their delegates, and their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom caused a universal feeling of respect for the congress, which 
extended even to England. Lord Chatham, speaking of them in the house 
of lords, said that “for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, imder such complication of circumstances, no nation, or body 
of men, can stand in preference to the general congress at Philadelphia.” 

The appearance of things in Massachusetts was far from being auspicious. 
Soon after General Gage’s arrival several regiments arrived from Ireland, 
New York, HaUfax, and Quebec. General Gage excited the jealousy of the 
toumsmen by employing some of the troops in repairing and manning the 
fortifications on Boston Neck— a measure which the people miderstood as 
intended to cut off communication between the town and the country. 

Gage had issued writs for the assembling of a convention at Salem, on the 
5th of October ; but, alarmed by the symptoms of increased discontent, he 
judged it. expedient to counte:TOand the writs, by a proclamation suspending 
the meeting. . This proclamation was declared illegal, and ninety representa- 
tives assenibling, and neither the governor nor his substitute attending, they 
mrmed themselves into a provincial congress and adjourned to Concord, 
pre they appointed a. committee to request General Gage to desist from 
fortif jang the entra^e into Boston, and to restore that place to its neutral 
state, as before. The governor expressed the warmest displeasure at the 
Buppo,sition of danger from English troops, to any but enemies of England, 
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and warned the congress to desist from their illegal proceedings. The pro- 
vincial congress then adjourned to Cambridge, where they appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan for the immediate defence of the province, gave 
orders for the enlistment of a number of the inhabitants to be in readiness, 
“at a minute’s warning, to appear in arms, elected three general officers’ 
Preble, Ward, and Pomeroy, to command these minute-men, and adjourned 
to the 23rd of November. On their second assembling they passed an ordi- 
nance for the equipment of twelve thousand men, to act on any emergency, 
and the enlistment of one-fourth part of the miUtia as minute-men, ana 
appointed two more officers, Prescott and Heath. They also secured the 
co-operation of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in raising an 
army of twenty thousand men. 

The new parliament met on the 30th of November, 1774, and were addressed 
by the king, who referred in strong terms to the rebellious conduct of the 
people in Massachusetts and the otiaer colonies. Addresses, echoing the 
royal sentiments, were made by both houses, though not without much 
opposition. Massachusetts was soon after declared to be m a state of rebel- 
lion, and a bill for the restriction of the colonial commerce and fisheries was 
also passed by parliament. 

That portion of the revolution which could be accomplished in the council- 
halls may here be considered to have been brought to a close. The colonists 
had taken their position. They had repeatedly declared their grievances. 
They had peaceably petitioned for redress, and had met new acts of aggres- 
sion by miavailing remonstrance. The purpose of resistance had acquired 
consistency and firmness, and only awaited the resort of tyranny to physical 
force in order to display its strength. The occasion was soon to arrive when 
the pen was to be laid aside and the sword misheathed. 

A considerable quantity of military stores having been deposited at Con- 
cord, an inland town, about eighteen nules from Boston, General Gage resolved 
to destroy them [also to capture Samuel Adams and John Hancock^, who had 
been warned to escape from Boston]. For the execution of this design, he, 
on the night preceding the 19th of April, detached Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
and Major Pitcairn, with eight hundred grenadiers and light infantry, who, 
at eleven o’clock, commenced a silent and expeditious march for Concord. 
Messengers,^ who had been sent from town for that purpose by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who had happily received timely notice of the expedition, eluded the 
British patrols and gave the alarm, which was rapidly spread by church- 
bells, signal-guns, and volleys. On the arrival of the British troops at Lex- 
ington, six miles below Concord, they found about seventy men, belonging to 
the minute-company of that town, on the parade, under arms. Major Pit- 
cairn, who led the van, galloping up to them, called out, “Disperse, (fisperse, 
ye rebels ! damn you ! vmy don’t you disperse?” The_ sturdy yeomanry not 
instantly obeying his order, he advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourished his 
sword, and ordered his soldiers to fire. The troops cheered, and immediately 
fired ; ^ several of the provincials fell, and the rest dispersed. The British con- 

‘ The militia oTgaoised in this maimer received tile appdlation of “ mmiit^men." 

P These were Paul lievere and William Dawes, the former of whom is immortal for his 
“ midnight ride." Certain details of the tradition are under dispute.] _ _ 

[’ The question of firing the first shot at Lexington vfas studioudy examined at the time, 
each side claiming exemption from the charge of being the aggressor, and ^othingham* and 
Hudson ^ collate the evidence. It seems probable tliat tbe British fired fii'st, though by 
design or accident a mu^et on the provincial side flashed in the pan before the r^ulara fired. 
Stedman,»> who was not present, and most British writei’s, say the Americans fired first, as 
did Pitcairn. — Justin Winsoh.»>J 
B, w.— voh. xxiri. B 
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tinuing to discharge their muskets a,fter the dispersion, a part of the fugitives 
Spid and returned the fire. Eight ^encans were ailed three oi four of 
them by the first discharge of the British, the rest after they had left the 

parade. Several also were wounded. , . n i a t t 

^ The British detachment now pres^d forward to Concord. A party of 
liaht infantry took possession of the bridge,^ while tl^ main body entered the 
town and proceeded to execute their eomnussion. They spiked two twenty- 
four-pounders, threw five hundred pounds of ball into the river and wells, 
and broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile the provincial mihtia 
were reinforced, and Major Buttrick of Concord assuming the command, 
they advanced towards the bridge. Not being aware of the transaction at 
Leangton, and anxious that tlie British should be the aggressons, he ordered 
his followers to refrain from giving the fimt fire. An he advanced, the light 
infantry retired to the Concord side of the river and commenced pulling up 
the bridge, and on his nearer approach they fired, and killed a captain and 
one of me privates. The provmcials returned the fire;^ a severe contest 
ensued, and the regulai-s were forced to give ground with some loss. They 
were soon joined by the main body, and the whole detachment retreated with 
precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the adjoining country were by this time 
m arms, and they attacked the retreating troops in every direction. Stone 
walla and other coverts served the provincial soldiers for lines and redoubts, 
whilst t hei r superior laiowledge of the country enabled them to head off the 
British troops at every turn of the road. Thus harassed, they reached Lex- 
ington, where they were joined by Lord Percy, who, most opportunely for 
them, had arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of cannon.^ The close 
firing, by good marksmen, from behind their accidental coverts, threw the 
British into great confusion, but they kept up a retreating fire on the militia 
and minute-men. If the Salem and Marblehead regiments had arrived in 
season to cut off their retreat, in all probability but few of the detachment 
would ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans engaged throughout 
the day, fifty were Idlled and thirty-four wounded. The British loss was 
saxty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight prisoners. 
To their wounded prisoners the Americans behaved with the utmost tender- 
ness and humanity, and apprised Gage that he was at liberty to send the 
surgeons of his own army to minister to them. The affair of Lexington was 
the signal for war. The provincial congress of Massachusetts met the next 
day after the battle, and detennined the number of men to be raised ; fixed 
on the payment of the troops ; voted an issue of paper money ; drew up rules 
and relations for an army : and all was done in a business-like manner./ 


BANCROFT ON THE AFTERMATH OF LEXINGTON 


Darkness closed upon the country and upon the toAvn, but it was no 
night for sleep. Heralds on swift relays of horses transmitted the war-message 
from hand to hand, till village repeated it to village; the sea to the back- 
woods; the plains to the highlands; and it was never suffered to droop, till it 
had been borne north, and south, and east, and west, throughout the land. 
It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and the Penobscot. Its loud 


Emerson’s famous Concord Ode, in which ho says of this first 
\olley of the embattled farmere," that they "fired the shot heard round the world.’’] 

linna historian, says that the fagged-out regulars reached Percy’s 

lines with their tongues hanging out of their mouths like dogs after a chase.’’] 
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reveille broke the rest of the trappers of New Hampshire, and ringmc like 
bugle-notes from peak to peak, overieapt the Green mountains, swept onward 
to Montreal, and descended the ocean river, till the responses were echoed 
from , the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along the Hudson told to one another 
the tale. As the summons hunied to the south, it was one day at New York • 
in one more at Philadelphia; the next it lighted a watch-fire at Baltimore* 
thence it_ waked an answer, at Annapolis. Crossing the Potomac near Mount 
Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt to Williamsburg. It traversed 
the Dismal Swamp to Nansemond along the route of the first emigrants to 
North Carolina. It moved onwards and still onwards through boundless 
groves of evergreen to New Berne and to Wilmington. “For God’s sake 
forward it by night and by day!” wrote Cornelius Harnett by the express 
which sped for Brunswick. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its tones at 
the border, and despatched it to Charl^ton, and through pines and palmettoes 
and moss-clad live oaks, still farther to the south, till it resounded among 
the New England settlements beyond the Savannah. Hillsborough and the 
Mecklenburg district of North Carolina rose in triumph, now that their weari- 
some uncertainty had its end. The Blue Ridge took up the voice and made it 
heard from one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The Alleghanies, as 
they listened, opened their barriers tliat the “loud call” might pass through to 
the hardy riflemen on the Holston, the Watauga, and the French Broad. Ever 
renewing its strength, powerful enough even to create a commonwealth, it 
breathed its iuspirmg word to the first settlers of Kentucky; so that hunters 
who made their halt in the matchless valley of the jBlkhom commemorated 
the nineteenth day of April by naming their encampment Lexington. With 
one impulse the colonies sprang to arms; with one spirit they pledged them- 
selves to each other “to be ready for the extreme event.” With one heart 
the continent cried, “Liberty or death!” 

The country people, as soon as they heard the cry of innocent blood from 
the ground, snatched their firelocks from the walls, and wives and mothers 
and sisters took part in preparing the men of their households to go forth to 
the war. The farmers rushed to ” the camp of liberty,’ ’ often with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs, without a day’s provisions, and many without a 
farthing in their pockets. Without stores or cannon, or supplies even of 
powder or of money, Massachusetts, by its congress, on the 22nd of April 
resolved unanimously that a New England army of thirty thousand men 
should be raised, and established its own proportion at thirteen thousand six 
hundred. The term of enlistment was fixed for the last day of December. 

Boston was beleaguered round from Roxbury to Chelsea by an imorgan- 
ised, fluctuating mass of men^ each with his own musket and his little store 
of cartridges, and such provisions as he brought withhimor as were sent after 
him or were contributed by the people round about. The British officers, 
from the sense of their own weakness and from fear of the American marks- 
men, dared not order a sally. Their confinement was the more irksome, for 
it came of a sudden before their magazines had been filled. They had scoffed 
at the Americans as cowards who would run at their sight, and they had saved 
themselves from destruction only by the rapidity of their retreat. 

The news from Lexington surprised London in the last days of May. The 
Massachusetts congress, oy a swift packet in its own service, had sent to 
England a calm and accurate statement of the events of the 19th of AprU, 
fortified by depositions, with a charge to Arthur Lee,_ their agent, to give it 
the widest circulation. These were their words to the inhabitants of Britain: 
“ Brethren, we profess to be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt 
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mth as we have been, are still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to defend 
the person, family, cro'W'n, and dimity of our royal sovereign. Nevertheless, to 
the persecution and tyranny of his cruel ministry we will not submit. Appeal- 
ing to heaven for the justice of our cause, we determine to die or be free." 

Granville Sharpe, who was employed in the ordnance department, declined 
to take part in sending stores to America, and after some delay threw up hia 
emnloiTnent. Lord Chatham was the real conqueror of Canada for Engmd, 
and Carleton had been proud to take to Quebec as his aide-de-camp Chatham’s 
eldest son. But it was impossible for the offspring of the elder Pitt to draw 
his sword against the Americans, and his resignation was offered, as soon as it 
could be done without a wound to his character as a soldier. Admiral Kep- 
pel, one of the most pliant officers in the British navy, asked not to be em- 
ployed in America. The recorder of London put on a Ml suit of mourning, 
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rece?vefMm of London, agreeing fully with the letter 
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implacable spirit of revenge. Three printers were fined in consequence £100 
eawi, and Home was pursued unrelentingly. 

The people of New England had with one impulse rushed to aims; the 
people of England, quite otherwise, stood aghast, doubtful and saddened, 
unwilling to fight against their countrymen ; languid and appalled ; astonished 
at the conflict, which they had been taught to believe never would come ; in a 
state of apathy ; irresolute between their pride and their sympathy with the 
struggle for English liberties. The king might employ emancipated negroes, 
or Indians, or Canadians, or Russians, or Germans; Englishmen enough to 
carry on the war were not to be engaged. The king’s advisers cast their 
eyes outside of England for aid. They counted with certainty upon the 
inhabitants of Canada; they formed plans to recruit in Ireland; they looked 
to Hanover, Hesse, and Russia for regiments. The king rested his confidence 
of success in checking die rebellion on the ability of his governor to arm 
Indiana and negroes enough to make up the deficiency. This plan of opera- 
tions bears the special impress of George III.* 


TICONDEEOGA AND CEOWN POINT TAKEN; BUNKEB HILL LOST 

At New York the doubtful tory ascendency was completely swept away 
by the current of patriotism occasioned by the battle of Lexington, and the 
public voice of the colony declared its determination to join in the quarrel. 
Some of the boldest inhabitants of Connecticut conceived the design of cap- 
turing Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two fortresses which, in the event of a 
final struggle, would prove of the utmost importance to, the Americans. 
Forty volunteers accordingly proceeded from Connecticut to Bennington, 
Colonel Ethan Allen joined them with two hundred and thirty men. Here 
they were all unexpectedly joined by Colonel Benedict Arnold, who had 
meditated a similar project. He was admitted to act as auxiliary to Allen, 
who held the chief command. Allen and Arnold with eighty-three men 
entered the fort abreast at break of day (May 9th) All the garrison were 
asleep, except one sentinel, whose piece missing fire, he attempted to escape 
into the fort ; but the Americans rutiied after nim^ and, forming themselves 
into a hollow square, gave three loud huzzas, which instantly aroused the 
garrison. Some skirmishing with swords and bayonets ensued. _ He la Place, 
the commander [who came forth undressed with his breeches in his hands], 
was required to surrender the fort. “By what authority?” he asked, with 
no unnatural surprise, “I demand it,” replied Allen, “m the name of the 
great Jehovah and of the continental confess I” This extraordinary sum- 
mons was instantly obeyed,/ 

Thus was Ticonderoga taken in the gray of the morning of the 10th of May. 
What cost the British nation £8,000,000, a succession of campaims, and 
many lives was won in ten minutes by a few undisciplined men, without the 
loss of life or limb. The Americans gained with the fortress nearly fifty 
prisoners and more than a hundred pieces of cannon.® 

Colonel Seth Warner was then despatched to Crown Point, and he easily 
succeeded in gaining possession of this place, in which a sergeant and twelve 
privates foimed the whole of the garnson. A British sloop of war, Ijnng 
off St. Johns, at the northern end of Lake Champlain, was captured by Amolch 
who commenced in this manner a brief but brflliant career, too soon clouded 

[* There has been controversy concerning the relative credit due Allen and Arnold in this 
affair.] 
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by privats vice, vanity, and prodigality, and finally tainished by public 
treachery and dishonour. Thus the Americans, without the loss of a single 
man, acouired, by a bold and decisive stroke, two iinpoitant po^s, a gieat 
quantity of artillery and ammunition, and the command of Lake Leorge and 

^^^TowarS^ the end of May a considerable reinforcement arrived at Boston 
from England under generals Howe, BurgoTOe, and Clinton, who had gained 
great reputation in the preceding war. General Gage, thus strengthened, 
prepared to act with more decision. It was recommended by the provincial 
congress to the council of war to take measures for the defence of Dorchester 
Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill. The hill, wliich is high and commanding, 
stands just at the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown. Orders were 
accordingly issued, on the 16th of June, for a detachment of one thousand 
men, under the command of Colonel Prescott, to take possession of that 
eminence; but, by some mistake. Breed’s Hill was made the scene of the 
intrenchment. The American troops, who were provided with intrenching 
tools, immediately commenced their work, and pursued it with such diligence 
that before the morning arrived they had thrown up a redoubt of considerable 
fliTTiPTiHimia Tins was done in such deep alence that, although the peninsula 
was nearly surrounded by British ships of war and transports, their operations 
were only first disclosed to the enemy by the return of daylight. 

The alarm was given at Boston, at break of day, by a cannonade which 
the Lively, sloop of war, promptly directed against the provincial works. A 
battery of six guns was soon after opened upon them from Copp’s Hill, at 
the north end of Boston. Under a continual shower of shot and shells, the 
./Gnericans persevered in their labour. 

At three o’clock the British moved to the attack, three thousand strong. 
They marched slowly up the hill in two lines. The artillery was used occa- 
sionally as they advanced, but did little execution. Meantime the Americans 
had been reinforced by a body of their countrymen under Joseph Warren 
and Pomeroy. While the troops were advancing, orders were given by the 
British to set fire to Charlestown, and in a very short time the town was 
wrapped in_ flames. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach unmo- 
lested within a hundred yards of their works, and then poured in upon them 
such a deadly fire of small-arms that the British commanders, who had 
expected nothing more than a few random shots from militia, soon found 
their line broken and the soldiers falling back precipitately to the landing- 

E lace. By the vigorous exertions of the officers, they were again formed and 
rought to the attack, though with apparent reluctance. The Americana 
again reserved their fire until the enemy were within five or six rods, when 
they gave it with deadly precision, and put them a second time to flight. 
But by this time the powder of the Americans began to fail, and their fire 
slackened. The British brought some of their cannon to bear, which raked 
the inside of the breastwork from end to end ; the fire from the ships, bat- 
tpies, and field-artillery was redoubled, and the redoubt, attacked on three 
sides at once, was carried at the point of the bayonet. The Americans, 
though a retreat was ordered,_ delayed, and made an obstinate resistance 
with the butts of their guns, until the assailants, who easily mounted the works, 
had half filled the redoubt. The troops had now to make their way over 
Charlestown Neck, which was completely raked by the Glasgow man-of-war 
and two floating batteries; but by the skill and address of the officers, and 
especially of General Israel Putnam, who commanded the rear, the retreat 
was effected with little loss. General Warren was in the battle, fighting like 
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a common soldier, with liis musket, in the redoubt, and while the troops were 
retreating from thence he was shot in the back of the head. 

The New Hampshire troops, under Stark, Dearborn, and others, were in 
the battle, near the rail-fence. They were marching from their native state 
towards Cambridge, and came upon the battle-ground by their own impulses 
having received no orders from the commander-in-cliief. The Briti^ had 
over three thousand in the fight, the Americans fifteen hundred [engaged at 
one time ; from three to four thousand took part at some time, thoi^h at all 
points of contact the British were superior in numbers]. The EngHsTi acknowl- 
edged a loss of one thousand and fifty-four killed and wounded, with a great 
proportion of officers. The American loss, previous to the taking ; of the 
redoubt, was trifling, but owing to their imprudence in not retreating when 
ordered the number was increased. They lost in killed one hundred and 
fifty, and three himdred wounded and missing./ 

The battle of Bunker, or Breed’s, Hill, though a defeat for the Americans, 
was in a sense a moral victory, since their untrained and ill-managed troops 
showed that they could hold their fire for effective volleys, and could meet 
the British regular face to face. Tliis in spite of bad military management. 
On this matter Charles Francis Adams " animadverts with much vigour. 
He declares that “ the affair of the 17th of June 1775 affords one of the 
most singular examples on record of what might be called the ‘ balancing of 
blunders ’ between opposing sides, and of the accidental inuring of all those 
blunders to the advantage of one aide.” In elucidation of this curious claim, 
he points out that the operations of the Americans were so blunderingly 
carried out that they should have resulted in irretrievable disaster, and 
would have so resulted had it not been that the British commanders showed 
an even superior capacity for blundering. He declares that when Prescott 
was ordered to march across Charlestown Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill, 
he left his rear quite unprotected ; that in advancing without orders from 
the summit of Bunker Hill to the lower summit before him, he entered a trap 
from which there was no escape unless his enemy had the fatuity to come at 
him directly from the front and thus drive him out of his dangerous position. 
Even so, Prescott twice repulsed the British, as we have seen. It is the 
opinion of Adams that if he had a third time repulsed his opponents, they 
would in all probability have given up the attack for the day ; and in that 
case there is hardly a doubt that he would have been compelled to surrender 
on the following day, as operations in the rear would then have been made 
under cover of the British fleet. Paradoxical as it may seem, then, it was 
Prescott’s peculiar good fortune that a lack of ammunition led him to with- 
draw, so that he was virtually forced out of the trap into a position of 
safety by the ill-advised advance of the enemy. Had it been otherwise, 
Prescott’s success of the first day would have led to irretrievable disaster on 
the second, just as happened in Napoleon’s battles of Ligny and Waterloo. 
It must be admitted that there is a certain plausibility, if not actual convic- 
tion, in this paradoxical view.® 


THE SECOND CONGRESS; WASHINGTON DRIVES THE BRITISH FROM BOSTON 

A second congress was now clearly necessary. Before the battle of Lex- 
ington delegates had been appointed by all the colonies, and it assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 10th of May, when Peyton Randolph was again chosen 
president. 
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The crisis had now amved which required the ^her colonies to determine 
whether they would maintain the camse of New England in actoal war, or 
abandon that liberty for which they had so long contended, and submit to 
■parUament. The congress immediately resolved that the colonies shomd be 
put in a state of defence. They then voted addresses to the king, to the 
people of Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to the assembly of 
Jamaica. These several papers were written in a masterly style, fim oi the 
eloquence so necessary to conciliate goodwill to the^ common cause. Congiess 
n6xt r6Solv6d that twenty thousand men should immediately be ecmipped; 
chose George Washington, of Virginia, a member of the congress, to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the United Colonies, and all the forces now 
raised or to be raised by them ; they organised all the higher departments of 
the army, and emitted bills of credit, for the payment of which the twelve United 
Colonies were pledged. On the 6th of July a manifesto was issued. 

Mpa.nt . imft the news of the battle of Bunker Hill spread through the coun- 
try, and all New England w'as in anns. Companies were raised with the 
utmo.st despatch, and all hopes of reconciliation \yere lost. Bands of armed 
men came flocking to Cambridge from all directions and from remote dis- 
tances. The British force in New England was fully employed by sea and 
land. Congress had fitted out several small vessejs which had been very 
successful in capturing store-ships laden witli proviaons and ammunition for 
the British army, 'flie British cruisers were sent against them, but with 
little success. This produced retaliation on defenceless towns along the 
coast, and on the 17th of October, Falmouth, now Portland, was visited by 
Captain Mowat, who laid the town in ashes, the inhabitants having escaped 
during the night. On the 2nd of July General Waslungton, accompanied by 
General Lee and several other oflflcers of rank, anived at Cambridge, the 
headquarters of the provincial army.f 

Washington at once determined to lay regular siege to Boston. His first 
object was merely to shut up the British in the town. In August he tried to 
bring on an attack from the enemy against the American lines. ^ This failing, 
he formed the purpose of attacking the British in their own lines in Septembei*. 
He deferred to the objections of his officers, and put off the assault, without, 
however, abandoning his designs. All the while, he had no aims, no ammu- 
nition, no pay for Ms troops from congi-ess; no general support from his offi- 
cers or men; no obedience even, at times, from the soldiers or from the crews 
of the armed vessels acting in concert with the army.^ It was veiy difficult 
to fill the ranks to any degree at all proportioned to the operations of the 
siege. “There must be some other stimulus,’' he writes to the president of 
cemgress, “besides love for their country, to make men fond of the service.” 

Such a dearth of public spirit,*' he laments to a personal friend, “ and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility to obtain advantages of one 
kind and another, I never saw before, and pray God’s mercy that I may 
never be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. Could I have foreseen 
u and am likely to experience, no consideration upon 

earth should have induced me to accept tMs command.” Such were the cir- 
cumstances, and such the feelings, in which the commander-in-chief found 
himself conducting the great operation of the year. 


are J PU^P» ” observed WashingtenP in a letter to con- 

S mon^ To mamtam a post within muskit-shot of the enemy for 

and at the same time to disband one army and 
Brltw. K 
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By tlus time there was not only an army but a government of America 
The continental congress took all the measures, militaiy, financial, and diplo- 
matic, wliich the cause appeared to require. The organisation of the anny 
was continued j that of the militia was attempted, A naval committee was 
appointed, and a navy— if the name can be used on so small a scale— was 
caUed into existence [by the resolution of December 13th, 1775, to fit out 
thirteen war-ships]. Hospitals were provided. Several millions of continental 
currency were issued, and a treasury department created. A post-office was 



Georob Washington 

(1782-1799) 


also organised. Several of the colonics who had applied for advice upon the 
point were recommended to frame governments for themselves. The Indian 
relations were reduced to system. More significant than all else was the 
appointment of a committee of secret correspondence with Europe. In short, 
the timctions of a general government were assumed by congress and recog- 
nised throughout the colonies. At the beginning of August Georgia signified 
her accession to the other colonies, thus completing the thirteen. A four- 
teenth offered itself in Transylvania, tiie present Kentucky, where one or two 
small settlements had just been made [under the leadership of the pioneer 
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Daniel Boone, who first explored it in 1769, following James Eobertson's 
settlement in Tennessee in 1768]. But congress could not_ admit the delegate 
of a territory wliich Virginia claimed as under her jurisdiction. The nation 
and the government remained as the Thirteen United Colonies. 

Military operations, apart from the siege of Boston, were nmnerous, if not 
extensive. The landing of a British party at Gloucester was repelled. The 
fort near Charleston was seized by the Americans, who also drove the British 
sMps out of the harbour. Norfolk, for some time in the hands of the British, 
was recovered after a gallant action. On the other hand, Stonington, Bristol, 
and Falmouth were not saved from bombardment, Fahnouth (now Portland) 
being nearly annihilated, as we have seen. The Americans, in return, sent 
out their privateers; those commissioned by 'Washington, especially his 
“famous Manly,” as he called one of his captains, doing great execution in 
Massachusetts Bay, Offensive operations were pursued on land. 

A projected expedition against Nova Scotia was given up, chiefly on 
account of the friendly feeling of that province. But a twofold force, partly 
from the New York and partly from the Maine side, marched against Canada. 
St. John’s and Montreal were taken by the Americans under the Irish General 
Montgomery, who fell in an assault on Quebec the last day of the year. Arnold, 
the g°mft who had gone against Crown Point and Ticonderoga, kept up the 
show of besieging Quebec ttu-ough the winter, but in the spring the Americans 
retreated wit^ their own borders. One of the most successful operations 
of the period was towards the close of winter, when fifteen hundred High- 
landers and Regulators, who had enlisted under the royal banner in North 
Carolina, were defeated by two-thirds their number of Americans, under 
Colonel Moore. It saved the province to the country. 

All the while Washington was before Boston, But his attention was not 
wholly concentrated there. On the contrary, his voice was to be heard in all 
Erections, on the march to Canada, in tlie posts of New York, on board the 
national cruisers, at the meetings of committees and asseinblies, in the pro- 
vincial legislatures, within congress itself, ever 3 rwhere pointing out what was 
to be done, and the spirit in ^mch it was to be done. They who doubt his 
military ability or his intellectual greatness will do well to follow him through 
these first months of the war; if they do it faithfully they will doubt no more. 
The activity, the judgment, the executive power, and above all the moral 
power of the great general and the great man, are nowhere in history more 
conspicuous than in those rude lines before Boston. 

To add to the difficulties of the siege, the anny went through a complete 
process of disbanding and recruiting, on account of the general imwiUingness 
to serve for any length of time. Without men and without mmiitions, "Wash- 
ington sublimely kept his post, until, after months of disappointment, he 
obtamed the means to take possession of Dorchester Heights, whence the 
town was completely commanded. The British, now under General Howe, 
General Gage having been recalled, had long meditated the evacuation of the 
place, and they now the more readily agreed to leave it on condition that they 
should be unmolested. The 17th of March, 1776, eight and a half months 
from the time that Washington undertook the siege, his generalship and his 
constancy were rewarded with success. It was certainly an amazing victory. 
“ I have been here months together,” he wrote to his brother, “with what will 
scarcely be believed, not thirty rounds of musket cartridges to a man. "We 

. u ^ Etlian Allen was taken prisoner by the British near Montreal, with about thirty- 

eight of hi3 men. He was cruelly treated, loaded with irons, and sent to Endand for trial 
as a rebel.] ^ 
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have maintained our ground against the enemy under tliis -want of powder 
and we have disbanded one army and recruited another within musket- 
shot of two-and-twenty regiments, the flower of the British army, whilst our 
force has been but little, if any, superior to theirs, and at last have beaten 
them into a shameful and precipitate retmat out of a place the strongest by 
nature on this continent, and strengthened and fortified at an enormous 
expense.” _ Such being the result of the only operation in which the Americans 
and the British met each other as actual armies, there was reason for Wash- 
ington and his true-hearted countrymen to exult and to hope. But the 
country was in danger. An attack was feared at New York, another at 
Charleston ; the whole coast, indeed,_ lay open and defenceless. The year of 
warfare ended in greater apprehensions and in greater perils than those in 
which it began.'i 


THE INSURRECTION BECOMES A REVOLUTION 

During the winter of 1775-1776 many of the most able writers in America 
were employed in demonstrating the necessity and propriety of a total sep- 
aration from the mother country, and the establishment of constitutional 
governments in the colonies. One of the most conspicuous of these writers 
was Thomas Paine, an Englishman [a corset-maker], who had lately an-ived 
in America, and who published a pamphlet anonymously under the title 
Common Sense, which produced a great effect. It demonstrated the neces- 
sity, advantages, and practicability of independence, and heaped reproach 
and disOTace on monarcliical governments, and ridicule on heremtary succes- 
sion. Although ignorant of many of tihe nrst principles of political economy 
and a man of no learning, yet Paine had both shrewcbe&s and ciuming mixed 
with boldness in his manner of writing, and to this, perhaps, may be ascribed 
the imcommon effect of his essays on the inflamed minds of the Americans. 
[More than one hundred thousand copies of his Common Sense were sold in a 
short time.] The subject had been fully and earnestly discussed in the 
various provinces, and nearly every member of congress had received instruc- 
tions on the subject from his constituents. 

In May congress directed reprisals to be made, both by public and private 
armed vessels, against the ships and goods of tiie mother country found on 
the liigh seas, and they declared their ports open to all the world except the 
dominions of Great Britain. _ This act was retaliatoiy to the act passed by 
parliament prohibiting American commerce. Intelligence was received that 
it was in contemplation to send forty-two thousand soldiers ovei’ to subjugate 
America; of these, twenty-five thousand were to be English and seventeen 
thousand Hessians, liired to fight for the king. The employment of these 
foreign mercenaries gave great offence to the Americans and strengthened 
the disposition to dedare mdependence. 

This measure was brought forward on tte 7th of June, 1776, by Eich^d 
Henry Lee, one of the delegates from Virginia. He submitted a resolution 
declaring the colonies free and independent. The most animated and elo- 
quent debates followed, John Adams of Massachusetts leading the party in 
favour of independence, and John Dickinson of Pennsylvania the opponents. 
Dickinson opposed from principle the declaration, and he was therefore 
removed from his place as member of congress. Perceiving iffterwards that 
his coimtrymen were earnestly straggling for independence, Dickinson j^ed 
with them, and was as zealous in congress in 1780 as any of the members. 
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On the 8th the resolution was debated in committee of the whole house, and 
sdopted on the 10th, in committee, by a Uve majority. It was postponed 
k tL house until the 1st of July, to obtam greater unanimity among the 
members, as the representatives from Pennsylvania and Maryland were 
instructed to oppose it, and many members had received no instructions on 
the subject. During the interval measures were taken to procure the assent 
of all the colonies, and on the day appointed all assented to the measure 

except Pennsylvania and Delaware. j i 

The committee who were instructed to prepare a declaration otmclepen- 
dence appointed as a sub-committee John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Senjamin 
Pranklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston ; the original draft was 
made by Thomas Jefferson, It was reported by the committee, almost with- 
out alteration, to the house, where, after several amendments, it received the 
sanction of congress. This well-known document was then signed by each 
of the members of congress, and the thirteen United States were thus severed 
from Great Britain and a new and great nation was bom to the world. The 
Declaration of ladependence was immediately sent to _ the provinces and 
.proclaimed to the army, and was everywhere received with demonstrations 
of joy./ 


GEOHGB B. ELLIS ON THE PECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE^ 

There is a slight conflict of testimony in private records — ^for we have 
none that are official — as to some of the details in the preparation of the 
Declaration. John Adams, trusting to his memory, wrote in his Autobiog- 
raphy, twenty-eight years after the transaction, and again in a letter to 
llmothy Pickering, forty-seven years after it, and when he was in his eighty- 
eighth year, substantially to the same effect — ^namely, that Jefferson and 
himself were appointed by their associates a sub-committee to make the draft, 
Jefferson, reading this letter, published in 1823, wrote to Madison denying 
this statement, and making another, relying on notes which he had made at 
the time. He says there was no sub-committee, and that when he liimself 
had prepared the draft he submitted it for perusal and judgment separately 
to Doctor Franklin and Mr, Adams, ea.ch of whom made a few verbal altersv- 
tions in it. These he adopted in a fair copy which he reported to the com- 
mittee, and on June 28th to congress, where, after the reading, it was laid 
on the table. On July 1st congress took up for debate Mr. Lee’s resolution 
for independence. On July 2nd, and the two days following, Jefferson’s 
draft was under debate, and was amended in committee of the whole. The 
author of the instrument leaves us to infer that he sat in an impatient and 
annoyed silence through the ordeal of criticism and objection passed upon it. 
The two principal amendments were the striking out a severe censure on “ the 
people of England,” lest "it might offend some of our friends there,” and the 
omission of a reprobation of slavery, in deference to South Carolina and 
Georgia. When the committee reported to congress, such notes of the debates 
as we have inform us that, with much vehemence, discordance, remonstrance, 
and pleadings for delay, with doubts as to whether the people were ready 
for and would ratify the Declaration, it secured a majority of one in the count 
of the delegates. Jeffeison said that John Adams was "the colossus” in 
that stirring debate. 
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There is no occasion here for a critical study or estimate of the Declaration, 
either as a political manifesto or as a literary production. Its rhetoric, as 
we know, was at the first reading of it regarded as excessive — ^needlessly, 
perhaps harmfully, severe. That has ever since been the judgment of some. 
But Jefferson, Franklin, and John Adams, men of three very different types 
of mental energy and styles of expressing themselves, accorded in offering 
the document. The best that can be said of it is that it answered its purpose, 
was fitted to meet a crisis and to serve the uses desired of it. Its terse and 
pomted directness of statement, its brief and nervous sentences, its cumulating 
gathering of grievances, its concentration of censure, and its resolute avowm 
of a decided purpose, not admitting of temporising or reconsideration, were 





John Adaais 
(1733-1826) 

its effective points. Dating from its passage by the congress and its confi- 
dently assured ratification by the people, it was to announce a changed rela- 
tion and new conditions for future intercourse between a now independent 
nation and a repudiated mother country.? 


OEGANISATION OP STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The day after a committee had been appointed to draw up the Declaration, 
another, and a larger one, received the charge of preparing a plan of comed- 
eration (Jmie 12th). This was reported a week after the adoption of the 
Declaration, but no action was taken upon it (July 12th). Circumstances 
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postponed any decision ; nor were the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, as they were styled, actually adopted by congress until more than a 
year later (November 15th-17th, 1777), when they were recommended to the 
states for adoption. A long time elapsed before all the states complied. 
Meanwhile congress continued to be the muting as well as the govermng 
authority. It was imperfectly, as we shall perceive, that congress served the 
purpose of a central power. Its treaties, its laws, its finances, its armaments, 
all depended upon the consent and the co-operation of the states. The states 
were everywhere forming governments of their own. Massachusetts took the 
lead, as was observed, in the early summer of 1775. As a general thing each 
had’ a governor, with or without a council, for an executive; a council, or 
senate, and a house of representatives, for a legislature, and one or more 
judicial bodies for a judiciary. Indeed, the states were much more thoroughly 
organised than the nation.'i 


THE COMING OF THE HESSIANS 

It is one thing to declare one’s self free ; it is quite another thing to get free. 
The Declaration of Independence, put forward with no little timidity by the 
loosely organised congress of the colon^ts, was received by the British, not 
as the classic which it has now become in the world’s history, but as an impu- 
dent tract hardly to be taken seriously. It has often been claimed that the 
citizens of MeeWenburg, South Carolina, had already issued a declaration of 
freedom (May 20th, 1775), but in spite of the evidence brought to bear in 
proof, the most cautious opinion seems to be that the claim to priority of 
the Mecklenburg declaration rests upon a mistake in later crediting to it senti- 
ments of independence not expressed in it. In any case the actual declaration 
from Pluladelphia w'as the national expression and the gospel that swept the 
country like TOldfire. 

To crush this heresy in its cradle and teach the unruly colonists their 
place. King George needed more troops than he could conveniently send so 
far from the storm-centre of Europe. He turned to Catherine of Russia, as 
we have seen, and asked her for aid, but she refused without undue delicacy, 
and them was for a century a curiously amicable relation between the extreme 
despotiism of Russia and the level democracy of the United States, it being 
especially noticeable during the severe strain of the Civil War. Rebuffed 
by Catherine, King George turned to the duke of Hesse, and from him was 
enabled to purchase thousands of mercenaries. The name “ Hessian ’ ’ has worn 
a hateful sound ever since to the American ear, due to the roughness of these 
troops, as well as the fact that they were levelling their muskets at people with 
W'hom they had no possible concern. Ratlier should their memory be visited 
ivith special pity. Their brutalities towards the people they encountered 
were largely due to the difficulty of malting their wants known in a language 
they could not speak and in a country that did not understand their tongue, 
^ley must have been embittered, too, by the harshness of their own fate, which 
had dragged them from their quiet German homes across the ocean into a 
wild new country. They were treated like dogs by their own officers and 
like wolves by the natives ; and they had been sold to a strange oppressor 
their slaughter like ^eep. In fact, the indignant Frederick 
the Great ordered his customs-officers to collect a cattle-toll on such as passed 
through lus territo^. _ Thirty thousand German solchers were sent from Hesse 
and other petty principalities, as Brunswick, Anhalt, Anspach, Bayreuth, and 
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Waldeck, Of these, 7,754 died, and 4,800 settled in America after the war. 
The sale of the Hessians, as Rosengarten** points out, provoked great indig- 
nation in Europe, Mirabeau and Schiller writing against it and Frederi^ 
the Great protesting ; later, Napoleon used this inhumanity of the ruler as an 
excuse for annexing Hesse-Cassel to his kingdom of Westphalia and over- 
throwing the ruling family.® 


THE BEITIBH REFULSEB AT CHARLESTON, VICTORIOUS AT NEW YORK 

The war of Independence naturally divides itself into three periods. Of 
these, the first has been already described as beginning with the arming of 
Massachusetts, in October, 1774, and extending to the recovery of Boston, in 
March, 1776— a period of a year and a half, of wMch something less than a 
year, dating from the affrays at Lexington and Concord, was actually a period 
of war. The second period is of little more than two years— from April, 
1776, to July, 1778. The chief points to characterise it are these, namely, 
that the main operations were in the north, and that the Americans fought 
their battles without allies. 

A brilliant feat of arms had preceded the Declaration. The anticipated 
descent upon the southern coast was made off Charleston by a British force, 
partly land and partly naval, imder the command of General Clinton and 
Admiral Parker. The Americana, chiefly militia, were under General Lee, 
Fort Sullivan, afterwards Fort Moultrie, a few miles below Charleston, became 
the object of attack. It was so gallantly defended, the fort itself by Colonel 
Moultrie, and an adjoining battery by Colonel Thomson, that the British were 
obliged to abandon their expedition and retire to the north, June 28th. A 
long time passed before the enemy reappeared in the south. Meanwhile 
Washington had transferred his q^uarters from Boston to New York (April 
13th), which he was busy in fortifying against the expected foe. Troops from 
Halifax, under General Howe, joined by British and Hessians under his brother 
Admiral Howe, and by the discomfited forces of the southern expedition, 
landed at various times on Staten Island.^ General Howe found himself at 
the head of twenty-four thousand of the finest troops in Europe, well-appointed 
and supplied,^ wmle further reinforcements were expected daily, which would 
swell his numbers to fifty-five thousand. As Washington had supposed, the 
intention of the British was to gain possession of New York, and, having 
command of the Hudson river, open communication with Canada, and thus 
separate the eastern from the middle states and be able to carry the war into 
the interior; while Long Island, adjacent to New York, which abounded in 
grain and cattle, would afford subsistence to the army. By the middle of 
summer, as we have already seen, the American forces were driven out of 
Canada and the northern frontier was exposed to attack. 

Soon after the landing of the British army Admiral Lord Howe sent a 
letter containing an offer of pardon to all who would submit. This letter was 
directed to “George Washington, Esq.” Washington, however, declined 
receiving m his private capacity any communication from the enemies of his 
country; the style of the address was then changed to that of "George Wash- 
ington, etc., etc., etc.,” and it was requested that the offer of pardon con- 
tained in the letter might be made known as widely as possible. _ Congress 
ordered it to be published in every newspaper throughout the Union, “that 

[‘ Washington reported that he himself had only eleven thousand effectives, and that two 
thousand of those were without arms.] 
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evei’vbody might seo how Great Britain was insidiously endeavouring to 
amuse and disarm them,” and repUed that, “not considering that their 
opposition to British tyranny was a crime, they therefore could not solicit 

^^^Nothing being gained by this attempt at conciliation, the British now 
proceeded to the prosecution of the war. Washington, avmre that the enemy 
would advance to New York by way of Long Island, had intrenched a portion 
of the American army, nine thousand strong, at Brooklyn. On August 22nd 
the English landed on the southern shore of Long Island, and advanced to 
within four miles of the American camp. On the 27th the British silently 
advanced at night by three several roads towards the American army. Clinton, 
proceeding by the eastern road, having seized an important defile, which 
through carelessness had been left unguarded, descended with the morning 
light into the plain and within sight of the American camp. General Sullivan, 
who had hastened out to meet them with a considerable force, had fallen in 
with Generals Grant and Heister, whilst Clinton, who by this time was safe 
on the plain, hastened forward and threw himself between Sullivan’s coi-ps 
and the American camp. The Americans attempted a retreat, but it was too 
late. The English drove them back upon Keister’s Hessians, and thus locked 
in between two hostile armies, some few managed to escape, but the greater 
number were killed or taken prisoners. It was a disastrous day. The true 
number of the Americans killed was never ascertained ; about a thousand were 
taken prisoners. The English lost only about four hundred. The victors, 
fifteen thousand strong, encamped directly opposite the American lines. 
Among the prisoners were General Sullivan and General Lord Stirling. 

This defeat was more disastrous even than the loss of so much life in the 
effect which it produced on the American mind. The utmost doubt and 
depression prevailed, and again regiments which were enlisted only on a 
short term quitted the service the moment it had expired, and even in some 
cases deserted before that was the case.® 


WAS WASHINGTON A GOOD GENERAL? 

_ It is an undoubted fact that Washington, who, like Napoleon, began by 
driving the British out of a besieged seaport, was, unlike Napoleon, so badly 
beaten in his first pitched battle that he was saved from absolute disaster, 
and perhaps from capture or death, only by the amazing appearance of a 
fog w'hich blinded a slow enemy to his retreat across a wide, swift river. 
These facts have led the acute strategical critic Charles Francis Adams * to try 
to dispel the “glamour round Washington,” and his right to acceptance as a 
first-rate general. He declares that Washington was saved, and with him 
the cause of American independence, at New York, by sheer luck. He 
asserts thtrt the Americans were in an exceedingly precarious position, and 
that only by the most fortuitous chance were they given an opportunity to 
escape. ” Washington was compelled to violate, and did violate, almost 
every recogniised principle of warfare.” He divided his army into such 
inadequate forces and so separated them that it was quite impossible for 
one portion to come to the support of the other. And when the enemy, 
through some fatuous miscalculation, attacked him in the full front, 
precisely wMre he could have chosen to have them make the advance, ha d 
the choice been his, he went out to meet them, instead of awaiting them 
within the lines ; and thus, Adams claims, he fairly invited the fate which 
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befell him. It is admitted, however, that Washington showed excellent 
management in the moment of disaster, though that is a small measure of con- 
cession coming after the preceding criticism ; out even so, this belated exercise 
of judgment would have availed him nothii^ had it not been for the “ almost 
miraculous good luck, to which the ‘ dilatoriness and stupidity of the enemy ' 
most effectively contributed,” In Adams' opinion, Howe remembered his 
experience at Bunker Hill, and was led by this recollection to exercise an 
excessive caution at Brooklyn. Like a burned child, he feared the fire, and 
Washington benefited by his lack of resolution. In any event, his dilatoriness 
was fatal to success. 

Mr. Adams can only compare the fog that saved Washington to the 
mists which in Trojan times ttie gods threw round their othermse helpless 
favourites. He regrets, however, the fact that the Americans had previously 
lost the flower of the army, and that even after the successful retreat whose 
alleged "masterliness” he denies, Washington's prestige had so suffered that 
he was on the point of being supplanted by General Charles Lee, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and proved after his death to have been in treasonable 
correspondence with the British. 

With due respect for the truth of much of Mr. Adams' criticism, it is only 
fair to place Washington in his true perspective. He was not the only general 
who won fame in spite of mistakes. In the first place, the best general cannot 
win battles single-handed, if his troops on outpost duty allow themselves to 
be silently captured, his minor conomanders allow themselves to be flanked 
right and left, and his main body breaks and runs from the fidd— all of which 
happened in this case. Washington's troops were very raw, they were on 
short-term enlistment, they were doubly outnumbered on Long Island, and of 
his eleven thousand effectives, " two thousand were entirely destitute of arms” ; 
there was little artillery, no cavalry, and no naval support. He had found 
the British commanders far from alert at Boston, and, as Napoleon so often 
did, he took great risks in reliance on the incompetence of his enemy. It 
was not the enemy that disappointed him; it was his own troops, whom he 
now saw for the first time capable of the panics that long characterised them. 

The rawness of the troops is the only consolation Americans can find 
when they regard tiie rapidity with which their forefathers often forgot their 
watchword of “liberty or death,” and preferred to escape the latter in the 
front by seeking the former well to the rear. The more we remember the 
irntramed, ill-disciplined, weak-kneed material George Washington had under 
liim, the more we shall realize how purely he was a military genius of the 
first order, a truth which critics of too great acuteness after the event, and of 
too little perspective, are wont to deny. It is true that luck occasionally 
saved him from impending disaster, and that his enemies occasionally over- 
looked the very easy and apparently unavoidable way of crushing him beyond 
recovery. But this can be said of every other great general from Alexander 
down to Napoleon. Robert E. Lee is ordinarily pointed to as the best strate- 
gist America has ever produced, and not without reason; but even he waa at 
Bie beginning of his career defeated by inferior numbers at Cheap Mountain, 
and on more than one occasion he left Eichmond improtected against an 
easy dash. On more than one occasion, as after Gettysburg, he could have 
been annihilated by a heavy pressure after victory. 

Military prestige is largely a collaboration between common sense and un- 
common luck. There have been rarely such combinations as were in Wash- 
ington’s favour during his first retreats. They offered every excuse for a 
theory as to the direct interposition of providence, if one could only overlook 

H. W.— VOL. XXIII. 8 
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the other occaaons on ■which his carefully drawn plans ■were at the last moment 
sent to the winds of defeat by some unforeseen malice of ei^ents, or some almost 

superhuman stupidity of his inferior (^cers. _ w i • x 

■pilule the nrnfl.7.ing and almost Mosaic asastance given Wasmngton in 
his distress by the pillar of fog in front of him and the broad daylight in his 
rear offers some excuse to the British general for not makmg Washmgton s 
army an easy prize, this must not be allo^wed to detract pom Ay^ashington s 
genius in taking advantage of the fortuitous weather, and of bemg ready to 
turn it to the most immediate account. The English historian of the revo- 
lution Stedman,»ft who served with the invading army, says of this Long 
Island affair, “The circumstances of the retreat were particularly glorious to 
the Americans.” In contrast with the disMter Mo-wing upon Washington’s 
cautious methods and his narrow escapes in spite of them, there were even 
more bitter disasters attending upon the American cause in the north, where 
the troops were driven from Lake George and from Crown Point (October 
llth-14th) in spite of that excellent general and firebrand of impetuous 
valour, Benedict Arnold.® 

Landing a considerable force in the city of New York, Washington, on the 
12th of September, removed his headquarters to the heights of Harlem, ^ seven 
milpa above the city. The British fleet sailed up each side of Manhattan, or 
New York Island, on which New York stands; a battery was erected, and 
while the attention of the Americans was diverted by the fire from Howe’s 
ships stationed in the East river and the Hudson, he landed his troops at 
Bloomingdale, about five miles above the city and only two from the American 
camp. iVoops h'ad been stationed to guard this landing; but seeing now the 
advantage g^ed by the alacrity of the Enghsh, they fled panic-stricken, 
without even firing a gun, as did mso two New England brigades, in company 
with Washington, who had come down to view the ground. _ Washington, 
thus left undefended, except by his immediate attendants, within eighty paces 
of the enemy, was so distressed and excited by their dastardly conduct that 
he exclaimed, “Are these the men -with whom I am to defend America?” 
His attendants tumed his horse’s head and hurried him from the field. The 
next day, a skirmish taking place at Harlem, the Americans retrieved their 
character in some degree, though it was -with the loss of two able officers. 

The loyalists of New York received the British army -with the utmost joy. 
A few nights after, a fire breaking out, which destroyed the largest church 
and about one third of the dty, tms disaster was attributed to “the sons of 
liberty,’’ some of whom, seized on suspicion by the British soldiers, were 
thrown into the flames. The foe, however, is supposed to have originated in 
accident. The utmost depression prevailed in the- American camp at Harlem. 
There were no proper hospitals; the ack lay in barns and sheds, and even in 
the open air xmder walls and fences. The army was wasting away as a result 
of desertion and of the expiration of terms of service. To encourage enlist- 
ment a bounty of twenty dollars was offered, and grants of land were prom- 
ised, but the results were discouraging. On the 28th of October a skirmish, 
the outcome of which was unfavourable to the Americans, occurred at White 
Plains; Washington then took up a much stronger position on the heights of 
North Castle. 

[‘ It was from here that ■Washington dispatched Nathan Hale, a captain who was but 
twenty-one years old, to learn the British strength and dispositions. Disguised ns a school- 
teaoherhe seou^ the information and was returning, but was arrested, and, in accordance 
with the laws of war, was condemned as a spy. Tradition says that the brutal British pro- 
\ost-margal, Cunningham, refused him a clergyman or a Bible, and destroyed his farewell 
lettere. Hale s last worfs More he was hanged were: "I only regret that I have but one 
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WASHINGTON DBIVEN ACBOSS THE JEHSETS 

Discontinuing the pursuit of Washington, Howe now turned his attention 
to the American poste on the Hudson, with the design of entering New Jersey. 
Aware of tliis intention, Washington crossed the Hudson with his army, and 
joined General Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a 
strong British force. The commander. Colonel Magaw, made a brave defence 
and the assailants lost fom* hundred men in gaining the outworks; but no 
sooner were the British within the fort, than the garrison, to the number of 
two thousand, overcome with terror, refused to offer any resistance, and all, 
together with a great quantity of artillery, fell into the hands of the British. 
Two days afterv^ards Lord Comwallis crossed the Hudson with six thousand 
men, against Fort Lee, which also sui-rendered with the loss of baggage and 
military stores. 

Misfortune was the^ order of the day. Alarm and distrust increased; 
Washington and his daily dimmishing army fled from point to point. The 
New York convention moved its sittings from one place to another, the mem- 
bers often sitting with arms in their iiS,nds to prevent sui^rise; when just at 
this disastrous crisis new alarm arose from the proposed rising of the tories in 
aid of the British. Many suspected tories, therefore, were swzed, their prop- 
erty confiscated, and themselves sent into Connecticut for safety. The gaols 
were full ; so also were the churches, now employed as prisons, while numbers 
were kept on parole. These resolute measures effected their purpose; the 
tory party yielded to a force which they were not yet strong enough to con- 
trol, and deferred active co-operation witii the British to a yet more favourable 
time. 

On the last day of November the American army amounted but to three 
thousand men, and was then retreating into an open country at the com- 
mencement of winter, without tents, blankets, or intrenching tools, and but 
imperfectly clad. The prospect was hopeless in the extreme. The towns of 
Newai'k, New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, all in New Jersey, were 
taken possession of by the British. Finally, Washington, on the 8th of 
December, crossed the Delaware, which was now the only barrier between 
the Engli^ and Philadelphia. 

In the mean time the disasters of the Americans were not ended. General 
Lee, an ambitious and conceited man, who ranked his own military experience 
as superior to that of the commandeivin-chief, instead of hastening across the 
Hudson to jom the main army, as Washington had earnestly requested him 
to do without loss of time, determined on a brilliant and independent achieve- 
ment which should at once startle both English and Americans and give him 
a great reputation. Lingering, therefore, among the hills of New Jersey, he 
lodged one night with a small guard at a house some little distance from his 
army, where he was surprised by a body of British cavalry, and carried 
prisoner to New York. The command of his troops fallmg on Geiieral Sullivan, 
the latter conducted them without further delay to join Washington, whose 
forces were thus increased to seven thousand men. r, • • i 

On the very day also on which Washington crossed the Delaware, a British 
squadron from New York, under command of Sir Peter Parker, took po^M- 
sion of Newport in Rhode Island, the second^ city in New England. The 
American squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was thus blocked up in 
Providence river, where it lay for a long time useless. 
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WASHINGTON iUDE DICTATOHJ WINS AT TRENTON AND PRINCETON 

Congress, sitting at that time at Philadelphia, adjwrned to Baltimore, 
and Washington was invested for six months with unlimited powers. He was 
further authorised to take whatever he might require for the use of the army 
at his owe price, and to arrest and confine all such as should refuse the con- 
tinental money— a new trouble which had arisen owing to the vast issue of 
paper money. The entire power was thus placed in the hands of Washington, 
and he was worthy of the confidence. Christmas was now at hand, and 
gloom and despondency pervaded the American mind, when Washington, as 
it were rose up and girded his loins for action.^ Aware that the festivities of 
the season would be fuUy enjoyed in the British camp, he resolved to avail 
himself of the timft for an unexpected attack, and selected the Hessians 
stationed at Trenton as its object. On Christmas eve, therefore, he set out 
with two thousand four hundred picked men and six pieces of artillery, in- 
tending to cross the Delaware nine miles below Trenton, while two other 
forces, under Generals Cadw'allader and Irving, were to cross at other points 
at the snme time. The river was full of floating masses of ice, and it was 
orfy after great difficulty and danger that the landing was effected by four 
o’clock in the morning. [Here, as at Valley Forge, the almost barefooted 
American troops left moody footprints on the snow.] Amid a heavy snow- 
storm Washington’s force advanced towards Trenton, the other bodies under 
CadwaUader and Irving not having been able to effect a landing at all. 

It was eight o’clock when Washington reached Trenton, wheiUj as he 
cxpectedjthe Hessians, fast asleep after a night's debauch^ were easily sur- 
prised. Their commander. Colonel Rahl, was slain, and their artillery taken, 
together with nine hundred and eighteen prisoners. The entire force, save 
twenty or thirty Irilled, was captured. Of the Americans two only were 
killed, one was frozen to death, and a few were wounded, among whom was 
Lieutenant James Monroe, afterwards president of the United States. With- 
out waiting for any movement on the_ part of the British, whose forces so 
far outnumbered the Americans, Washington entered Philadelphia in a sort 
of triumph with his prisoners. 

This unexpected and brilliant achievement created an immediate reaction. 
Several re^ments, whose term of enlistment was about expiring, agreed to 
serve six weeks longer, and militia from the adjoining provinces marched in. 
Nor was the effect on the British less striking. General Howe, astounded by 
this sudden movement in the depth of winter, in an enemy whom he considered 
already crushed, detained Lord Cornwallis, then just setting out for England, 
and despatched him with additional forces to New Jersey, to regain the 
ground which had been lost. Washington, in the mean time, knowing the 
importance of maintaining the advantage he had gained, established himself 
at Trenton. On January 2nd, 1777, Lord Comwallis, with eight thousand 
men, the van of the British army, approached. 

Washington Imew that his position was a very hazardous one. It was a 
great risk to wait for a battle, with his five thousand men, most of them 
nuhtia, new to the camp, and that against a greatly superior and well-disci- 
plined force. To recross the Delaware, then still more obstructed with floating 
ice, was equally dangero^, with the enemy behind him. With great sagacity 
and courage, therefore, he decided on a bold scheme, which fortimately was 
executed with equal courage and skill. This was no other than to attack 
the enemys rear at Pnneeton, and, if possible, gain possession of ids artillery 
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and baggage. Replenishing, therefore, his camp-fires, and silently sending his 
own heavy baggage to Burlington, and leaving parties still busied at Sieir 
intrenchments within hearing of the enemy Washington marched with his 
army, about midnight, towpds Princeton, where three British regiments had 
passed the night, two of which, marching out to join Cornwallis, were met and 
attacked about sunrise by the Americans. One division of the British fled 
to New Brunswick; the rest rallied and continued their march to Trenton. 
About four hundred of the British were killed and wounded; Ae American 
loss was somewhat less. 

At dawn. Lord Cornwallis beheld the deserted camp of the Americans 
and heard the roar of the cannonade at Princeton, on whi(^, discovering 
Washington's artifice, he reached Princeton when the Americans were about 
to leave it. Again was Washington in great danger. “His troops,” says 
Hildreth,® “were exhausted; all had been one night without sleep, and some 
of them longer; many had no blankets; others were barefoot; all were very 
thinly clad.'' Under these circumstances the attack on New Brunswick was 
abandoned, and Washington retired to strong winter quarters at Morristown. 
There he remained till spring, having, in fact, repossessed himself, in the 
most masterly manner, of New Jersey.® The English historian Hinton adds : 
"Other causes had a powerful operation upon the minds of the yeomanry of 
New Jersey. The British commanders tolerated, or at least did not restrain, 
gross licentiousness in their army. The inhabitants of the state, which they 
boasted was restored to the bosom of the parent country, were treated not as 
reclaimed friends but as conquered enemies. The solmers were guilty of 
every species of rapine, and the abuse was not limited to the plundeiing of 
property. Every mdi^ity was offered to the persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female sex which are felt by ingenuous 
minds with tiie keenest anguish, and excite noble spirits to desperate resist- 
ance. These aggravated abuses roused the people of_ New Jersey to repel 
that army to which they had voluntarily submitted in the expectation of 
protection and security. At the dawn of success upon the American arms, 
they rose in small bands to oppose their invaders. They scoured the country, 
cut off every soldier who straggled from his corps, and in many instances 
repelled the foraging parties of the enemy.” « 

“The recovery of the Jerseys,” saj^ Hildreth, “by the fragments of a 
defeated anny, which had seemed just before on the point of dissolution, 
gained Washington a high reputation not only at home, but in Europe, where 
the progress of the campaign had been watched with weat interest, and where 
the disastrous loss of New York and the retreat tmough the Jerseys had 
given the impression that America would not be able to maintain her inde- 
pendence. The recovery of the Jerseys created a reaction. The American 
general was extolled as a Fabius, whose prudence availed his country no less 
tiian his valour.”® 

Though Hopkins and his squadron were blocked up at Providence, priva- 
teering had been carried on, principally by New England frigates, to a great 
extent. The homeward-bound British ships from the West Indies offered 
rich prizes, and in the year just concluded no less than 350 British sl^s had 
been captured. A new foreign trade had also been opened with France, 
Spain, and Holland, principally by way of the West Indies, and though great 
risk attended it, still it was the successful commencement of the great Jmer^ 
icaii trade, and the national flag of thirteen stars and stripes, as ^pointed 
by congress, was now first hoisted in this maritime service, ^ By no European 
nation was the progress of the war of independence in America watched with 
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more interest than by France, who sthl was smarting under the loss of her 
American possessions ; hence the American privateer found ever a ready sale 
for his prizes in the French ports, and armed French vessels, sailing under 
American commissions, were secretly fitted out. 

Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was the young marquis 
de la Fayette, offered to risk their fortunes and bear arms in the cause of 
American liberty. La Fayette fitted out a vessel at his own expense, and in 
the spring of 1777 arrived in America. He at fii^t enlisted as a volunteer in 
Washington’s army, declining aU pay for his services; but congress soon after 
bestowed upon him the appointment of major-general. 

As the spring of 1777 advanced, although as yet the main armies were 
inactive, various little attacks and reprisals were made. Tryon, late governor 
of New York, at the head of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut and 
advanced to Danbury, an inland town, where a large quantity of provisions 
was collected; liaving destroyed these, set fire to the town, and committed 
various acts of atrocity, he departed as rapidly as he had come. Arnold 
and Wooster, however, pursued him at the head of militia, hastily collected 
for that purpose. Tryon made good his escape, with a loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners of about three hundred, and congress, in acknowledgment of 
Arnold’s bravery, presented him with a horse fully caparisoned, and raised 
him to the rank of major-general. A small party of Americans under Colonel 
Meigs landed on Long Island, destroyed twelve vessels, and took a large 
quantity of provisions and forage collected at Sag Harbour, and carried off 
ninety prisoners, without himself losing a single man. Another little triumph 
of the Americans is worth recording. General Prescott, now being stationed 
at Newport, in Ehode Island, irritated the Americans no little by offering a 
reward for the capture of Arnold ; on which Arnold, in return, offered half 
the amount for the capture of Prescott. A party of forty men under one 
Colonel Barton set out with the intention of carrying him off, landed at night 
on the island, entered his house, and taking the general from his bed hurried 
away with their prize. Until now the Americans had not been able to ransom 
their general, Lee, who had been taken much in the same maimer, and the two 
officers were shortly exchanged.® 

In his famous work. Sir Edward Creasy’’ places the climax of Burgoyne’s 
campaign at Saratoga among the “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
His accoimt of it is distinctly quotable, except that he curiously makes no 
mention of General Schuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of the 
victory, though he was absent from its culmination. It was Schuyler who 
wth a small force, under the greatest disadvantages, adopted the correct 
policy of avoiding battle, while luring the British along a road whose passage 
he surroimded with such ingenious and eternal difficulties as exhausted the 
pro\’isions and morale of the troops, and delayed them while reinforcements 
could be gathered. 'The whole plan of the campaign was his ; posterity gives 
him the credit ; and while Gates won temporaiy renown by appearing m time 
to gather Schuyler’s laurels, he later showed how utterly incompetent he 
wa^ to manage a large campaign. But, at first, Schuyler had to bear all the 
odium of public disfavour and alarm at the first successes of Burgoyne’s 
irresistible force. He and all liis officers were accused of arrant cowardice, 
and John Adams exclaimed, “We shall never be able to defend a fort till we 
shoot a general.” So Gates was commissioned and ordered north, where he 
arrived too late to do more than carry out Schuyler’s plans, now at their cul- 
mination. With this in mind we shall find Creasy’s account vivid and tme.^ 
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creasy’s account of burgoyne’s campaign 

The war which rent away the North American colonies of En glnTifl is, 
of all subjects in history, the most painful for an En^shman to dwell on. 
It was commenced and carried on by the British ministry in iniquity and 
folly, and it was concluded in disaster and shame. But the contemplation 
of it cannot be evaded by the historian, however much it may be abhorred. 
Nor can any military event be said to have exercised more important influence 
on the future fortunes of mankind than the complete defeat of Burgoyne’s 
expedition in 1777, a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists from cer- 
tain subjection, and winch, by inducing the courts of France and Spain to 
attack England in their belmf, insured the independsice of the United 
States and the formation of that transatlantic power which not only America, 
but both Europe and Asia, now see and feel. 

In 1777 the British ministry resolved to avail themselves of the advantage 
which the occupation of Canada gave them for the purpose of striking a 
vigorous and crushing blow against the revolted colonies. Seven Aousand 
veteran troops were sent out from England^ with a corps of artillery abun- 
dantly supplied, and led by select and experienced oflicers. Large quantities 
of milita^ stores were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian 
volunteers W'ho were expected to join the expedition. It was intended that 
the force thus coUectea should inarch southward by the line of the lakes, 
and thence along the banks of the Hudson river. The British army in New 
York (or a large detachment of it) was to make a simultaneous movement 
northward, up the line of the Hudson, and the two expeditions were to unite 
at Albany. By these operations all communication between the northern 
colonies and those of the centre and south would be cut off. irresistible 
force would be concentrated, so as to crush all further opposition in New 
England, and when this was done it was believed that the other colonies 
would speedily submit. The Americans had no troops in the field that 
seemed able to baffle these movements. Without question the plan was ably 
formed, and had the success of the execution been equal to the ingenuity of 
the design, the reconquest or submission of the thirteen United States must 
in all human probability have followed. No European power had as yet 
come forward, and America would liave been suffered to fall unaided. 

Much eloquence was poured forth, both in America and in England, in 
denouncing the use of savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done 
no more than Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and English 
generals had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
Indians, their unskilfulness in regular action, and the utter impossibility of 
bringing them under any discipline, made their services of little or no vdue 
in times of difficulty, while the indignation which their outrages^ inspired 
went far to rouse the whole population of the invaded districte [including 
many tories] into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s force. 

Burgoyne assembled his troops and confederates near the river Bouquet, 
on the west side of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 21st of June, 1777, 
gave his red allies a war-feast, and harangued them on the necessity of abstain- 
ing from their usual cruel practices against unarmed people pd prisoners. 
At the same time he published a pompous manifesto to the Americans, in which 
he threatened the refractory with ml the horrors of war, Indian as well as 
European. 'Ticonderoga commanded the p^sa^ along the_ lakes, and was 
considered to be the key to the route which Burgoyne wished to follow. 
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Burgoyue invested it with great skill, and the American general, St. Clair, 
who had only an ill-equipped army of about three thousand men, evacuated 
it on the 5th of July. It .seems evddent that a different course would have 
caused the destruction or capture of his whole army. When censured by 
some of his countrymen for abandoning Ticonderoga, St. Clair truly replied 
“that he had lost a post but saved a province.” Burgoyne’s troops pursued 
the retiring Americans, and took a large part of their artillery and military 
store, s. 

The British moved southward with great difficulty, across a broken coun- 
try, full of creeks and marshe.s, and clogged by the enemy with felled trees 
and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, the American 
troops continuing to retire before them. The astonishment and alarm which 
these events produced among the Americans were naturally great. The local 
governments of the New' England states, as well as the congress, acted with 
vigour and firmness in their efforts to repel the enemy. General Gates was 
sent to take command of the amy at Saratoga, and Arnold was despatched 
by Waslungton to act under him, with reinforcements of troops and guns 
from the main American amiy. 

When Burgoyne left Canada, General St. Leger was detached across Lake 
Ontario against Fort Stanwix [now Rome, New York], wliich the Americans 
held, St. Leger was obliged [after a battle at Oriskany, August 6th, 1777, 
where the American leader Herkimer was mortally wounded] to retreat, and 
to abandon his tents and large quantities of stores to the garrison. At the 
very time that General Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced one 
still more severe in the defeat of Colonel Baum with a large detachment of 
German troops at Bennington, ^ whither Burgoyne had sent them for the ' 
purpose of capturing some magazines of provisions, of which the British 
army stood greatly in need. The Americans, under John Stark, augmented 
by continual accessions of strength, succeeded, after many attacks, in breakhig 
this corps, which fled into the woods, and left its commanaer mortally wounded 
on the field; they then marched against a force of five hundred grenadiers 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, who, after a gallant resistance, was 
obliged to retreat on the main army. The British loss in these two actions 
exceeded six hundred men ; and a party of American loyalists, on their way 
to join the army, having attached themselves to Colonel Baum’s corps, were 
destroyed with it. Notwithstanding these reverses, which added greatly to 
the spint and numbers of the American forces, Burgoyne determined to 
advance. Having by unremittmg exertions collected provisions for thirty 
days, he crossed the Hudson by means of a bridge of rafts, and, marching a 
short distance along its western bank, he encamped on the 14th of September 
Saratoga, about sixteen miles from Albany, The Americans 
had fallen back and were now strongly posted [on Bemus Heights] near Still- 
water, about half way between Saratoga and Albany, and showed a determi- 
nation to recede no further. 


^ the 19th of September a sharp encounter took place between part of 
the English right wing under Burgoyne himself, and a strong body of the 
enemy under Gates and Arnold, Hie British remained masters of the field 
but the loss on each side was nearly equal (from five hundred to six hundred 
inenj. ^ But Burgoyne had overestimated his resources, and in the very 
Deginxung of October found difficulty and distress pressing him hard. The 


Bennington were the facts that the yeoniani-y of America 
™ mtrenchments, and that they won an overwhehning 
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Indians and Canadians began to desert him, while, on the other hand, Gates’ 
army was continually reinforced by fresh bodies of the mi l i ti a. 

On the 6th of October Clinton had successfully executed a brilliant enter- 
prise against the two American forts which barred his progress up the Hudson. 
He had captured them both, with severe losses to the American forces opposed 
to him; he had destroyed the fleet wMeh the Americans had been forming on 
the Hudson, under the protection of their forts, and the upward river was 
laid open to his squadron. All depended on the fortune of the column with 
which Bui’goyne, on the eventful 7th of October, 1777, advanced against the 
American position. But directly the British line began to advance, the 
American general, with admirable skill, caused General Poor’s and General 
Leonard’s brigades to make a sudden and vehement rush against its left, and 
at the same time sent Colonel Morgan, with his rifle corps and other troops, 
amounting to fifteen hundred, to turn the right of the Engli^. The Engiis>i 
cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken, Arnold himseU setting the example 
of the most daring personal bravery, and char^g more than once, sword in 
hand, into the English ranks. On the British side General Fraser fell mor- 
tally wounded. Burgojme’s whole force was now compelled to retreat towards 
their camp. The Americans, pursuing thdr success, assaulted it in several 
places with remarkable impetuosity, and captured baggage, tents, artfllery, 
and a store of ammunition, which they; were greatly in need of. Burgoyne 
now took up his last position on the heights near Saratoga, and, hemmed in 
by the enemy, who refused any encounter, and baffled in all his attempts at 
toding a path of escape, he there lingered until famine compelled hmi to 
capitulate. On the 17th the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect. 
Five thousand seven hvmdred and ninety men surrendered themselves as 
prisoners.^ The sick and wounded left in the camp when the British retreated 
to Saratoga, together with the numbers of the British, German, and Canadian 
troops who were killed, wounded, or taken, and who had deserted in the 
preceding part of the expedition, were reckoned to be four thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-nine.’' 


WASHINGTON LOSES TWO BATTLES AND THE CAPITAL; THE CONWAY CABAL 

The joy of the Americans, especially those of the northern states, was 
almost beyond bounds, and, as might be expected, the military reputation of 
Gates stood very high— nay, even for the time outshone that of Washington, 
whose loss of Philadelphia, of which we have yet to speak, was placed unfa- 
vourably beside the surrender of a whole British army. As soon as the sur- 
render of Burgoyne was known, the British garrison at Ticonderaga destroyed 
the works and retired to Canada. Clinton, with Tryon and his tory forces, 
on the same intelligence, dismantled the forts on the Hudson, and_ having 
burned every house within their reach, and done all the damage in their 
power, returned to New York.® 

The main army of Great Britain was that which "Washington had to deal 
mth in New Jersey and the vicinity. After much uncertainty as to the 
intentions of the British general, he suddenly appeared in the Chesapeake, 

[' "Even of those great conflicts in which hundreds of thousands have been engaged and 
tens of thousands have fallen, none has been more fiuitful of results than this surrender at 
Saratoga. It not merely changed the relations of Endand and the feelings of Europe towards 
these insurgent colonies, but it has modified, for aU time to come, the connection between 
every colony and every parent state.” — Eaiu of Stanhopb.w] 
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and landing, prepared to advance against Philadelpliia (August 25th). Wash- 
ington immediately marched his entire army of about eleven thousand to 
stop the progress of the enemy. Notwithstanding the superior number— 
about seventeen thousand— opposed to him, Washington decided that battle 
must be given for the sake of Philadelphia. After various skirmishes, a 
general engagement took place by the Brandywine, resulting in the defeat 
of the Americans (^ptember 11th) with a loss of about one thousand. But 
so little were they ^spirited that their commander decided upon immedi- 
ately fighting a second battle, which was_ prevented only by a great storm. 
Washington then withdrew towards the interior, and Howe took possession 
of Philadelpliia (September 26th). Not yet willing to abandon the city, 
Washington attacked the main division of the British encamped at German- 
toUTi. At the very moment of victory, owing to a heavy fog, a panic seized 
the Americans, and they retreated (Octol^r 4th) with a loss of about a thou- 
sand. There was no help for Pliiladelphia ; it was decidedly lost. The con- 
trast between the defeat of Burgoyne and the loss of Philadelphia was made 
a matter of reproach to the commander-in-chief. Let him make his own 
defence ; “ I was left,” he says, “ to fight two battles, in order, if possible, to 
save Philadelphia, with less numbers than composed the army of my antag- 
onist. Had the same spirit pervaded the people of this and the neighbouring 
states as the states of New York and New England, we might before this 
time have had General Howe nearly in the situation of General Burgoyne, 
with this difference— that the former would never have been out of reach of 
his ships, whilst the latter increased his danger every step he took.” More 
than this, Washington conducted his operations in a district where great 
disaffection to the American cause cut off supplies for the army and intelli- 
gence of the enemy. To have done what he did, notwithstanding these 
embarrassments, was greater than a victory. 

One enterprise of the year is not to be passed over. Captain Wiekes, of 
the cruiser Reprisal, after distinguishing himself in the West Indies, sailed for 
France in the autumn of 1776. Encouraged by his success in making prizes 
in the hay of Biscay, Wiekes started on a cruise round Ireland in the following 
summer. Attended by the Lexington and the Dolphin, the Reprisal swept 
the Irish and the English seas of their merchantmen. But on the way to 
America the Lexington wns captured, and the Reprisal, with the gallant 
Wiekes and all his crew, was lost on the coast of Newfoundland. It was for 
the navy, of which Wiekes was so great an ornament, that a national flag 
had been adopted in the summer of his cruise (June 14th). 

“I see plainly,” wrote La Fayette to Washington at the close of the 
year, “that America can defend herself, if proper measures are taken; but I 
begin to fear that she may be lost by herself and her own sons. \^en I was 
in Europe, I thought that here almost every man was a lover of liberty, and 
would rather die free than live a slave. You can conceive my astonishment 
when I saw that toryism was as apparently professed as whiggism itself.” 
“We must not,” replied Washington, "in so great a contest, expect to meet 
with nothing but sunshine. ” These mournful complaints, this cheerful answer, 
referred to an intrigue that had been formed against Washington for the 
purpose of displacing liim from his command. Generals Gates and Mifflin , 
both members of the board of war, lately organised, with Conway, an Irish 
general in the service, were at the head of a cabal which was secretly sup- 
ported by some members of congress. _ Had their unworthy plots prevailed, 
had their anonjnnous letters to the civil authorities and their underhand 
appeals to military men succeeded, Washington would have been superseded 
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by Gates or by Lee, it was uncertain which, both of British birth, both of 
far more selfishness than magnanimity, of far more pretension t.iign power. 
Gates, as we shall read hereafter, met tlie most utter of all the defeats, Lee 
conducted the most shameful of all the retreats, in which the Americans 
were involved. Happily for the struggling nation, these men were not its 
leaders. The cabal in which they were involved feU asunder, yet witWt 
crushing them beneath its ruins. They retained their offices and their honours, 
as well as Washington. 


VALLEY PORGE AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 

The experience of the past twelvemonth had given Wasliington more con- 
fidence in his soldiers. He had had time to learn their better points, their 
enthusiasm, their endurance, their devotion. The winter following the loss 
of Philadelphia was one of cniel sufferings, and the manner in which they 
were borne formed a new 
link between the troops and 
the commander. His re- 
monstrances against the 
jealousies of congress are 
accompanied by representa- 
tions of the agonies of the 
army. " Without arrogance 
or the smallest deviation 
from truth, it may be said 
that no history now extant 
can furnish an instance of 
an army’s suffering such 
hardships as oura has done, 
bearing them with the same 
patience and fortitude. To 
see men without clothes to Washington’s Hbadquabtbhs, Valley Fohob 
cover their nakedness, with- 
out blankets to lie on, without shoes (for the want of wliich their mpches ; 
might be traced by the blood from thdr feet), and almost as often without 
provisions as with them, marching through frost and snow, and at Christmas 
taking up their winter quarters within a day’s march of the enemy,^ without 
a house or hut to cover them, till they could be built, and submitting with- 
out a murmur, is a proof of patience and obedience which, in my opinion, 
can scarce be paralleled.” This stoiy, at once so heroic and so sad, is dated 
from Valley Forge.<i 

However selfeh their motives, unie^ the French had given the Americmia 
encouragement and large financial advances, and finally soldiers and ships, 
unless they had taken upon themselves the burden of a war with England, it 
is hard to see how the American cause could ever have won, requiring seven 
years as it did to succeed. The cordial enthusiasm of the French is vividly 
contrasted with the apathy of the Americans in a letter from Colonel du 
Portail, brigadier-general of American troops, written to the French mmstp 
of war, in which he says, “There is more enthusiasni for this revolution in 
any cam in Paris than there is in all the United Colonies together.” ' 

The diplomats abroad, Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and 
later Jolm Adams, who were trying to borrow money and excite hostility 
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towards England, W'ere themselves quarrelling at every step. Of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was permanently establishing himself in the French heart as 
one of the greatest minds in all liistory, and was unconsciously sowing the 
seeds for the French Revolution that should overthrow the Bourbons who 
aided his country, John Adams, his eminent colleague, wrote home : “ Franklin 
is a wit and a humomist, I taiow. He may be a philosopher, for what I 
know. But he is not a sufficient statesman for all the business he is in. He 
Is too old, too infirm, too indolent and dissipated to be sufficient for all these 
things, to be ambassador, secretary, admiral, consular agent, etc." When, 
however, the hopes of the colonists seemed to be at their lowest ebb, there 
was another tidal wave of good news which, as in the case of Burgoyne's 
capitulation, lifted the whole country to new efforts. There was to follow 
another aftermath of distress and despair, but the cause was immeasurably 
.advanced. After a long delay, a treaty was made between. France and the 
United States (January SOth-February 6th, 1778) and ratified May 5th. The 
news caused even greater dismay in l&gland than it excited joy in America." 


THE BRITISH EVACUATE PHILADELPHIA; BATTLE OP MONMOUTH,* PBENCH 

CO-OPERATION 

For three years had the British armies contended against the rebels. 
They held New York, Newport, Philadelphia, the lower banks of the Hudson 
and of the Delaware. This was all. Nothing had been, nothing, it must have 
almost seemed, could be, gained except upon the coast; the interior was 
untenable, if not unconquerable. And what had been lost? Twenty thou- 
sand troops, himdreds of vessels^ millions of treasm-e ; to say notliing of the 
colonial commerce, once so precious, and now so worthless. It might well 
strike the ministry that they must win back their colonies by some other means 
than war, especially if the French were to be parties in the strife. Accord- 
ingly, Lord North laid before parliament a bill renouncing the^ purpose of 
taxing America, and another providing for commissioners to bring about a 
reconciliation (February 17th). The bills were passed, and three commis- 
sioners were appointed to act with the military and the naval commanders 
in procuring the submission of the United States. To their proposals con- 
gress returned an answer on the anniversary of Bunker Hill, refusing to enter 
mto any negotiations until the independence of the nation was recognised. 

Desirous of concentrating his forces before the French appeared in the 
field. Sir Heniy Clinton, now the British commander-in-chief, evacuated 
Philadelpliia (June ISth). Washington instantly set out in pursuit of the 
enemy. Coming up with them in a few days, he ordered General Lee, com- 
manding the van of the army, to begin the attack in the morning. Lee began 
it by making a retreat, notwithstanding the remonstrances of La Fayette, 
who had held the command until within a few horn's. But for Washington’s 
coming up in time to arrest the flight of the troops under Lee, and to protect 
the advance of his own soldiers, the army would have been lost. As it was, 
he formed his line and drove the British from the field of Monmouth (June 
28th). They stole aAvay in the night, and reached New York with still more 
lo.ss from desertion than from battle. 

A curious instance of the risk of accepting public tradition is a famous 
story of this battle of Monmouth and Washington’s rebuke to Lee for retreating. 
According to the popularly accepted legend, Washington denoimced Lee’s 
cowardice with a resounding oath, the only one he had ever been heard to 
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use. As a matter of fact Washington was by no means an infrequent em- 
ployer of profanity, and a diligent search of the court-martial records which 
profess to give Washington’s exact words on this battle-field show that, 
wliile he was greatly excited, he used no hint of profanity, and it was his 
manner and not his language that betrayed his intense disgust. This drove 
Lee to write an indignant letter to Washington. A court-martial was held, 
and he was suspended for twelve months. Later he wrote a disrespectful 
letter to congress and was dismissed the service.® 

In the far West there were nothing but border forays until 1778, when 
Major George Rogers Clark led a regular expedition against the frontier 
posts of the enemy,_ in the wilderness in the far Northwest, now the states of 
Indiana and Illinois. On the 4th of July they captured Raskfl alfia.. On 
the 9th they took the village of Cahokia, sixty miles farther up the river; 
and finally, in August, the stronger British post of Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
fell into tiheir hands. Acting in the capadty of a peacemaker, Clark was 
working successfully towards the pacification of the western tribes, when, in 
the month of January, 1779, the commander of the British fort at Detroit 
retook Vincennes. With one hundred and seventy-five men Clark pene- 
trated the dreadful wildemess a hundred miles from the Ohio, For a whole 
week they traversed the “drowned lands” of Illinois, suffering every priva- 
tion from wet, cold, and hunger. When they arrived at the fittle Waba^, 
at a point where the forks of the stream are three miles apart, they found 
the intervening space covered with water to the depth of three feet. The 
points of dry land were five miles apart, and all that distance those hardy 
soldiers, in the month of February, -waded the cold snow-flood in the forest, 
sometimes armpit deep ! They arrived in sight of Vincennes on the 18th 
(February, 1779), and the next morning at dawn, with their faces blackened 
with gunpowder, to make themselves appear hideous, they crossed the river 
in a boat and pushed towards the town. On the 20th the stripes and stats 
were again unfurled over the fort at Vincennes and a captmud garrison. Had 
armed men dropped from the clouds, the people and soldiers at Vincennes 
could not have been more astonished than at the apparition of these troops, 
for it seemed impossible for them to have traversed the deluged coimtry. 
[The coimtry was organised as part of Virginia under the name of Illinois 
County.]® 

The third and last period of the war extends from July, 1778, to January, 
1784, five years and a half. Its characteristics are the alhance of the French 
■with the Americans and the concentration of the more important operations 
in the Southern States. 

The first minister of France to the United States, M. G6rard, came accom- 
panied by a fleet and army, under D’Estaing (July). “Unfopseen and 
unfavourable circumstances,” as Washington -wrote, “lessened the importance 
of the French services in a great degree.” In the &st place, the arrival 
was just late enough to miss the opportunity of suiprimg the British fleet 
in the Delaware, not to mention the British army on its retreat to New York. 
In the next place, the French vessels proved to be of too great draught to 
penetrate the channel and co-operate in an attack upon New York. Thus 
disappointing and disappointed, D’Estaing engaged in an enterprise against 
Newport, still in British hands. It proved another failure, but not through 
the French alone, the American troops that were to enter the island at the 
north being greatly b ehindhan d. The same day that they took their place 
rmder Sullivan, Greene, and La Fayette, the French left theirs at the lower 
end of the island in order to meet the British fleet arriving from New York 
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(August 10th). A severe storm prevented more than a partial engagement; 
but D’Estaiiig returned to Newport only to plead the mjuries received in 
the gale as compelling his retirement to Boston for i-epairs. The orders of 
the French government had been peremptory that in case of any damage to 
the fleet it should put into port at once. So far was D’Estaing from avoiding 
action on personal groiuids, that when La Fayette hurried to Boston to 
persuade his countrymen to return, the commander offered to serve as a 
volunteer until the fleet should be refitted. The Americans, however, talked 
of desertion and of inefficiency— so freely, indeed, as to affront their faithful 
La Favette. 

At the same time large numbers of them imitated the veiy course winch 
they censured, by deserting their own army. The remaining forces retreated 
from their lines to the northern end of the island, and, after an engagement, 
withdrew to the mainland (August 30th), It required all the good offices 
of La Fayette, of Washington, and of congress to keep the peace between 
the Americans and their allies. D’Estaing, soothed by the language of those 
whom he most respected, was provoked, on the other hand, bj^ the hostility 
of the masses, both in the army and amongst the people. Collisions between 
his men and the Bostonians kept up his disgust, and, when his fleet was 
repaired, he sailed for the West Indies in November. 


DISCOURAGEMENT OP WASHINGTON 

The summer and autumn passed away without any further exertions of 
moment upon the American side. On the part of the British there was 
nothing attempted that would not have been far better unattempted. Ma- 
rauding parties from Newport went against New Bedford and Fairhaven. 
Others from New York went against Litue Egg Harbor. Tories and Indians 
— “a collection of banditti,” as they were rightly styled by Washington — 
descended from the northern comitry to wreak massacre at Wyoming and at 
Cherry Valley. The war seemed to be assuming a new character; it was one 
of ravages unworthy of any cause. 

Affairs were again at a low state amongst the Americans. “The common 
interests of America,” wrote Washington at the close of 1778, “are mouldering 
and sinking into irretrievable ruin." Was he, who had never despaired, at 
length despairing? There was reason to do so. “If I were to be called 
upon," he said, “to draw a picture of the times and of men, from what I 
have seen, heard, and in part know, I should in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold upon most of them; 
that speculation, peculation, and an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have 
got the better of every other consideration, and almost of every order of 
men ; that party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of the 
day; whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great and accumulating 
debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit, which in its 
consequences is the want of everything, are but secondary considerations, 
and postponed from day to day, from week to week, as if our affairs wore the 
most promising aspect. After drawing this picture, which from my soul I 
believe to be a true one, I need not repeat to you that I am alarmed, and 
Rish to see my countrjmen roused.” This gloomy sketch is of the govern- 
ment — congress and the various officials at Philadelphia. What was true of 
the government was true of the people, save only the diminishing rather 
than increasing class to which we have frequently referred as constituting 
the strength of the nation. 
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BRITISH SUCCESSES IN THE SOUTH AND NORTH 

A border warfare had been carried on during two successive summera 
(1777-1778) between east Florida and Georgia. At the close of 1778 a 
serious invasion of Georgia was planned by the British commander. Savan- 
nah was taken (December 29th). An American force, under General Ashe, 
was routed at Brier Creek, and Georgia was lost (March 4th, 1779). A few 
months later Sir James Wright, the royal governor at the beginning of the 
war, returned and set up the provincial government once more. 

"The conqueror of Georgia aspired to become the conqueror of Carolina. 
With chosen troops and a numerous body of Indians, Prevost set out against 
Charleston. He was met before that town by the lemon under Count Maski, 
the Pole, but Pulaski’s men were scattered, and Prevost pressed on. The 
approach of General Lincoln with his anny compelled the British to retire 
(May 12th). The Americans were by no means thsposed to acquiesce in the 
loss of Georgia, On the reappearance of the French fleet, under D’Estaing, 
after a successful cruise in the West Indies, he consented to join General 
Lincoln in an attack on Savannah in September. But he was too apprehen- 
sive of being surprised by the British fleet, as well as too desirous of getting 
back to the larger operations in the West Indies, to be a useful ally. The 
impatience of D’Estaing precipitated an assault upon the town (October 9th), 
in which Pulaski fdl, and both the French and the Americans suffered great 
loss. The French sailed southward; the Americans retired to the interior, 
leaving Savannah to the enemy. 

The operations in the north during the year were of altogether mferior 
importance, Washington could hold only a defensive attitude. A gallant 
party, under the gallant “Mad Anthony” Wa^e, surprised the strong works 
which the British had constructed at Stony Point (July 15th), and, though 
obliged to evacuate them, destroyed them, and recovered the Hudson, that is, 
the part which had been recently taken from the Americans. The fortifica- 
tion of West Point was undertaken as an additional safeguard. Some months 
later, apprehensions of the French fleet induced the British commander to 
draw in his outposts on the Hudson and to evacuate Newport in October. 
These movements, effected without loss, or even collision, were the only ones 
of any strong bearing upon the issue of the war,** 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON THE REVOLUTIONARY NAVyl 

The battles of the Revolution were fought on the sea m often as on the 
land, and to as much purpose. The losses inflicted on their enemies by the 
United States in their naval warfare were more constant, and probably more 
serious, than any losses which they inflicted elsewhere. The captures wliich 
the English navy made by no means compensated England for the losses 
which she sustained. In such a contest, it generally proves that the richer 
combatant is he who pays the most. The loss of an English Indiaman or a 
Mediterranean trader was but poorly compensated by the capture of even a 
dozen American schooners laden with salt fish and clapboards. 

It is certain that, as the war went on, many more than seventy thousand 
Americans fought their enemy upon the sea. On the other hand, the reader 

P Reproduced by permission from Winsor’s History of America, Copyri^t, 1887, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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knows that there was no one time when seventy thousand men were enrolled 
in the armies of the United States on shore. The magnitude of the injury 
inflicted upon the English trade by these vessels may be judged by such 
a comparison as is in our power of the respective forces. In the year 1777 
the whole number of officer and men in the English navy was eighty-seven 
thousand. There were at the same time very considerable naval forces in the 
employ of the several states and of the United States government. Man for 
man, the numerical forces engaged by the two parties were not very much 
unlike. In the Atlantic Ocean the Americans seem to have outnumbered 
the English. 

The French ally D’Estaing was not averse to a contest. On the 10th of 
August, 1778, with the advantage of a fresh north wind, he had taken his 
squadron to sea. The English admiral, Howe, slipped his cables and went to 
sea also. D’Bstaing did not avoid a battle, ^d, in the gale which followed, 
engaged the rear of the English fleet. But his own flagSiip, the Imiguedoc, 
was dismasted in the gale, and, after communicating with Sullivan again, he 
went round to Boston to refit. Samuel Cooper, in a letter, is well aware that 
there was some popular disappointment because the count d’Estaing had 
not done more. But he resumes the whole by saying; “The very sound of 
his aid occasioned the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army; his 
presence suspended the operation of a vast British force in these states, by 
sea and land; it animated our o^vn efforts; it protected our coast and navi- 
gation, obliging the enemy to keep their men-of-war and cruisers collected, 
and facilitated our necessary supplies from abroad. By drawing the powerful 
squadron of Admiral Byron to these seas, it gave security to the imands of 
France in the West Indies, and equilibrium to her naval power in the Chan- 
nel, and a decided superiority in the Mediterranean.” 

When it is remembered that, in the events of the smnmer and autumn of 
1778, the English lost twenty vessels in their collisions with D’Estaing’s 
fleet, it must be granted that its exploits were by no means inconsiderable, y 


NAVAL ENCOUNTEHS; PAUL JONES TAKES THE SEBAPJS 

The first commander-in-chief of the navy, or high admiral, was Ezekiel 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, whom congress had commissioned as such in 
December, 1775. He first went against Dunmore, on the coast of Virginia. 
He also went to the Bahamas, and captured the town of New Providence 
and its governor. Sailing for home, he captured some British vessels off the 
east eiiu of Long Island, and with these prizes he went into Narragansett 
Bay. In the mean while Paul Jones ^ and Captain Barry were doing good 
service, and New England cruisers were greatly annoying English shipping on 
the coast. In 1777 Doctor Franklin, under the authority of congress, issued 
commissions to naval officers in Europe. Expeditions were fitted out in French 
seaports, and these produced great alarm on the British coasts. Wlaie these 
things vrere occurring in European waters, captains Biddle, Manly, M’Neil, 
Hinman, Barry, and others were making many prizes on the American coasts.® 
In 1778, Jones, cruising on the coast of Great' Britain, from the Land’s 
End to Solway Firth, where as yet the American flag had never ventured, 
made a descent on the Scotch coast near Kirkcudbright, and plundered the 

Paul ■Tones Tvas bom in Scotland in 1747, and came to Virginia in boyhood. He 
entered the American naval service in 1775, and was active during the whole war. He was 
afterwards very active in the Russian service, against the Turks, in the Black Sea, and was 
created rear-admiral in the Russian navy. He died in Paris in 1782.®] 
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house of the earl of Selldrk, where, tradition says, he had once lived as ser- 
vant, and a second by night on the Cumberland coast, at Whitehaven, where 
he spiked the guns in the fort and burned one or two vessels. For a whole 
summer he kept the northwestern coast of England and the southern coast 
of Scotland in a continual state of alarm, and made his name one of terror. 
The next year he returned to cruise on the eastern coast, no longer with a 
single ship, but a squadron, manned by French and Americans. This squad- 
ron consisted of the Borihomme Richard, of forty guns, wldeh he Iiimsplf com- 
manded, the Alliance, of thirt 3 r-six, the Pallas, a frigate of thirty-two, and 
two other smaller vessels. Cruising with these ships, he fell in with a British 
merchant-fleet on its return from the Baltic, under convoy of Captain Pearson, 
with the Serapis, of forty-four guns, and a smaller frigate; and one of the 
most desperate naval engagements on record took place off Flamborou^ 
Head. About seven o’clock in the evening Paul Jones in the Bonhomme 
Richard engaged Captain Pearson in the Serapis, the ships advancing nearer 
and nearer, until at length they dropped alongside of each other, head and 
stem, and so close that the muzzles of the guns grated. [When at a sudden 
slacking in the American fire, Pearson called out to Jones, “ Have you strack ? ” 
Jones made his famous answer, “I have not begim to fight !”] Li tWs close 
contact the action continued with the greatest fury till half past ten, during 
which time Jones, who had the gi’eater number of men, vainly attempted 
to board, and the Serapis was set on fire ten or twelve times. After a des- 

E erate and last attempt to board Paul Jones, Captain Pearson hauled down 
is colours, two thirds of his men being killed or wounded, and his mainmast 
gone by the board. The Bonhomme Richard was in little better condition, 
for, to add to her misfortunes, Alliance, coming up in the darkness ana 
confusion of the night, and mistakmg her for the enemy, had fired a broad- 
side into her, not mscovering his error till the glare of the burning Serapis 
had revealed it.^ The next day Paul Jones was obliged to quit his ship, and 
she sank at sea almost immediately, with, it is said, great numbers of the 
wounded on board. Of the three hundred and seventy-five men whom she 
carried, three himdred were killed or wormded. The Pallas captured the 
Countess of Scarborough, and Jones, on the 6th of October, succeeded in 
carrying hrs shattered vessels into the waters of the Texel.» 

Because of his achievement of the apparently impossible, and because of 
his having been a Scotchman, a British subject by birth, who enlisted with 
Americans and preyed upon British commerce, English historians like English 
officers of the time regarded Paul Jones as only a pirate and unjustly accused 
him of actual theft. The captain of the Serajm insulted him even in the 
moment of surrendering to him; the English historian ptedn^»» calls him 
“a ruffian commander,” and has only this praise for his indomitable courage, 
“None but a desperado would have continued the engagement.” And yet 
it was this desperado who first flung the American flag at a masthead, and 
who fiirst carried it into an English port.® 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 

. A cause of anxiety and distress was the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency. At the close of 1778 a dollar in specie could scarcely be obtained 
for forty in bills. But the very paper was fluctuating in value. Hence a 

P The Alliance was conunanded by Pierre Landais, who was extreindy j^oiis of Jonra’ 
whoso crew always insisted that Landais fired into them, with full intention. Landais aiiortly 
after went insane.] 

H. W.— VOL. xxm. T 
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set of men arose, who, speculating on this currency, amassed immense wealth, 
while honest men and the nation itself were reduced to beggary.® George 
Washington vividly expressed the condition of affairs when he wrote that “it 
required a wagonload of money to buy a wagonload of provisions,’’ But the 
finances of the colonies would have been in far sadder plight had it not been 
for the Herculean energies of Robert Morris. According to W. G. Smnner,* 
“ the only man in the history of the world who ever bore the title of super- 
intendent of finance was Robert Morris of Philadelphia,” He ought to have 
had a peculiar title, for the office he filed has never had a parallel. Among 
his retrenchments, for instance, was the cutting down of $10,525 a month in 
commissary .■salaries. Tliis saving alone paid for 3,278 rations a day. Robert 
Morris was, like Washington and everyone else in authority, the victim of 
opposition and distrust. Although he hiid been one of the most brilliant 
financiers in the history of the world, after the war was over he was imable 
to manage his own affairs and went into bankruptcy, dying very poor. He 
was of British birth, and was a good offset to the other British contributions 
to the American cause— Conway, who tried to scheme Washington out of 
office, and the traitor General Charles Lee, who was very nearly granted the 
chief command of the army, a 


DISASTERS IN THE SOOTH; GATES AT CAMDEN 

The war was gathering fresh combatants. Spain, after vainly offering her 
mediation between Great Britain and France, entered into the lists on the 
side of the latter power, June, 1779. There was no thought of the United 
States in the transaction. John Jay, hastily appointed minister to Spain in 
September, could not obtain a recognition of American independence. But 
the United States hailed the entrance of a new nation into the arena. It was 
so much against their enemy, however little it was for themselves. The 
beginning of 1780 beheld large detachments from the British at New York, 
under Clinton, the commander-in-chief himself, on their w'ay southward. 
Charleston, twice already assailed in vain, was the firet object. The siege 
began April Hth, with five thousand British against fifteen hundred Amer- 
icans; the numbers afterwards increasing to eight thousand on the British 
side and three thousand on the American. The naval forces of the attack 
and the defence were still more unequal. Lincoln, yet in command of the 
southern array, made a brave resistance, but was of course overpowered. 
The loss of Charleston (May 12th) was followed by the loss of the state, or the 
greater part of it. Three expeditions, the chief under Lord Cornwallis, pene- 
trated into the interior without meeting any repulse. So complete was the 
prostration of South Carolina that Clinton returned to New York in June, 
leaving Cornwallis to retain and to extend the conquest which had been made. 

All was not yet lost. The partisans of South Carolina, like those of 
Georgia, held out in the upper country, whence they made frequent descents 
upon the British posts. The names of Thomas Sumter and Francis Marion 
recall many a chivalrous enterprise. Continental troops and militia, were 
marching from the north under De Kalb, the companion of La Fayette in his 
voyage, and imder Gates, who assumed the command in North Caroliha 
(July). Thence entering South Carolina in the hope of recovering it from its 
conquerors. Gates encountered Corawallis near Camden, and, although much 
superior in numbers, was routed— the militia of North Carolina and Vir ginia, 
leaving the few continental troops to bear the brunt of the battle in vain. 
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The brave De Kalb fell a sacrifice upon the field (August 16th). Two days 
afterwards Sumter was surprised by the British cavSry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton, and Ms party scattered. Marion was at the s ame time 
driven into North Carolina.^* 

Gates' popularity, gained by profiting from Schuyler’s good work in the 
Burgoyno campaign, never recovered the shock of Camden when he was 
beaten by an inferior number. He was accused of cowardice and incom- 
petency, and a court of inquiry proposed but never held, as his successor, the 
brilliant Nathanael Greene, defended him. He has found a recent advocate 
in Edward Channing,66 who praises Gates’ plans, and says that the defeat 
was (in the words of Stevens, a Virginia officer) “brought on by the damned 
cowardly behaviour of the militia.”® 

Arnold’s treason at west point {1780 a.d.) 

The utmo.st gloom hung over the American affairs in the north. A scheme 
of treason, in the very bosom of the American camp, came to light, which fell 
hke a thunderbolt on the country. In September a plot was laid for betray- 
ing the important fortress of West Point, and other posts of the Highlancfe, 
into the hands of the enemy, the traitor being no other than Arnold, the 
most brilliant officer and one of the most honoured in the American army. 
Arnold, however, with aU Ms fine quahties as a soldier, W in many cases 
shoivn great want of integrity and disregard of the rights of others; never- 
theless Ms valour and Ms many brilliant acMevements had cast his faults 
into the shade and placed him in command at Philad^Ma. There, however, 
his conduct had given rise to much dissatisfaction, He lived in so expensive 
a style as to become involved in debt, to free himself from wMch he entered 
into mercantile and privateering speculations. TMs mode of living and these 
speculations led to the interference of congress, which required that Washing- 
ton should deliver him a reprimand.^ His debts and money difficulties caused 
Mm to request, but in vain, a_ loan from the French minister. 'Ihe same 
causes [combined with indignation at the mistakes of congress, with doubt of 
the possibilities of successfully warring with England, and with jealousy of 
other officers more favoured] had ali’eady led Mm to open a secret correspond- 
ence with Sir Henry Clinton. The strong and very important post ofWest 
Point, with its neighbouring dependendes and one wing of the army, were 
now intrusted to the custody and conduct of General Arnold. An interview 
was necessary with some confidential British agent, and Major Andr4, with 
whom Arnold had already carried on a correspondence under the feigned 
names of Gustavus and Andenson, volunteered for tMs purpose. The out- 
lines of the project were that Arnold should make such a disposition of the 
wing under his command as should enable Sir Henry Clinton to surprise their 
strong posts and batteries, and throw the troops so entirely into Ms hands 
that they must inevitably either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces on 

P Nothing could be more delicate than the form of this reprimand, which was at once a 
fatherly rebuike and a noble exhortation. Though it has been, conrideied somewhat apoc- 
ryphal, there are many reasons for acceptiag it as given by Marbois:<:<’ "When Arnold was 
brought before liim," says Marbois, “he kinmy addressed him, saying, 'Our profession is the 
chastest of all, Even the shadow of a fault tarnishes the lustre of our finest sicbievements. 
The least inadvci'tence may rob ua of the publio favour, so hard to be acquired. _ I rwrimand 
you for having forgotten that, in proportion as you had rendered yonrself formidable to our 
enemies, you should have been guarded and*'teTpperate in your deportment your fellow 
citizens. Exhibit anew those noble qualities which have_ placed you on the list of our most 
valued commanders. I will myself furnish you, as far as it may be in. my power, with oppor- 
tunities of regaining the esteem of your country.’ ”] 
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the spot. Such a blow, it was deemed, would be irrevocable. The British 
sloop-of-war Vulture, with Major Andr4 on board, ascended the Hudson. A 
boat was sent off by Arnold at nightfall, which brought AndiA on shore and 
landed him on the west side of the river, just below the American lines, where 
Arnold was waiting for liim. In the mean time the Vulture, having attracted 
the notice of the American gunners, had found it necessary to change her 
position. On the second day, assuming an ordmary dress, and being fur- 
nished with a pass from Arnold, in the name of John Anderson, Andr6 set 
out on horseback, with Smith for a guide, and passed through a remote part 
of the camp, and all the guards and posts, in safety. He had now to pass 
through a district some tliirty miles above the island of New York, known 
as “neutral groimd," a populous and fertile region, infested by bands of 
plunderers called “ Cow-Boys and Skinners.” 

In passing through Tarrytown, Andr4 was stopped by three young men, 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac van Wert, on the lookout for 
cattle or travellers. Andrd, not prepared for such an encounter — or, as he 
himself said in Ws letter to Washington, too little versed in decejption to 
practise it vith any degree of suce^ — offered his captors a considerable 
purse of gold, a valuable watch, or anything which they might name, if they 
would suffer him to proceed to New York. IBs offers were rejected;^ he 
was searched, suspicious papem were found in his boots, and he was carried 
before Colonel Jamison, the commanding officer on the lines. Although these 
paper.? were in the handwriting of Arnold, Jamison, unable to believe that his 
commanding officer was a traitor, forwarded them by express to Washington 
at Hartford, and sent to Arnold, _ informing him of his prisoner, his passport, 
and that papers of a very suspicious character had been found upon_ him. 
Washington's aides-de-camp were breakfasting with Arnold when Jamison’s 
letter arrived. Pretending that it was an immediate call to visit one of the 
forts on the other side of the river, Arnold rose from table, called his wife up- 
stairs, told her sufficient to throw her into a famting-fit, mounted a ready- 
saddled horse, rode to the riverside, threw himself into a barge, passed the 
forts, waving a handkerchief by way of flag, and ordered his boatmen to 
row for the Vidture. Andr6 was examined before a board of officers, and 
upon the very story which he himself told he was pronounced a spy, and as 
such was doomed to speedy death. Sir Henry Clinton used the utmost 
efforts to save him._ Tbe public heart sympatliised with him, but martial 
justice demanded his life, and his last prayer that he might be shot rather 
than hanged was denied. The day after the sentence was passed, October 
2nd, it was carried into execution. The sympathy which Andr4 excited in 
the American army is perhaps vmexampled under any circumstances. It 
was said that the whole board of general officers shed tears at the drawing up 
and signing the report, and that even Washington wept upon hearing the 
circumstances of his death.® 

All historians have felt pity for Andre’s fate, and a few have impugned the 
justice of his execution, the earl of Stanhope^ especially; he calls it “by far 
the greatest, and perhap.s the only blot in Washington’s most noble career.” 
With this numerous of the later British historians strongly disagree, notably 
Lecky g and also Massey, who even doubts the propriety of burjung Andr4 
in Westminster Abbey for “services of this character.”® 

Arnold received £10,000, and was made a brigaffier-general in the British 
army. 8 

[’ "Die charge hoa been made, and denied, that the three captors were very near accepting 
Andre’s offers, but feared difficulty in collecting them.] 
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THE GENIUS OF GENERAL GREENE 

With Gates in disgrace and Arnold eternally infamous in American his- 
tory, it was evident that some new genius must arise in support of Wasliing- 
ton if the all-necessary work along the line were to be accomplished. The 
hour and the man came together. Li General Nathanael Greene, who was 
sent to relieve Gates, was found the man, who saw that what was nece-ssary, 
under the conditions of the country and the people, was to organise and 
hold together an army that should keep the British troops busy. To make 
attachs, except under most advantageous circumstances of surprise and safe 
retreat, was to risk another Camden. General Greene therefore takes his 
place in histoiy as another Fabius like Washington. His retreats make mon- 
otonous reading for the proud American of to-day— they must have been a 
sore trial to the patriot of that time. But all the while tlie British troops 
were being worn out. 

As in the case of Washington, it seemed at times that the weather must 
be in active alliance with him. It would be difficult to credit those almost 
miraculous instances where General Greene’s sorely wearied army just man- 
aged to cross a stream ahead of the British when a merciful flood swept 
down as a barrier for their defence, or to explain many ottier coincidences in 
his favour as anything but the direct interference of providence, if this theory 
would not bring upon that same providence an accusation of ficMeness and 
sloth in aiding those whom it apparently wished so well.« 

Cornwallis, conqueror of South Carolina, prepared to march upon North 
Carolina. To secure the upper country, he detached a trusted officer. Major 
Ferguson, with a small band of regular troops and loyaliste, in addition to 
whom large accessions were soon obtained from the tory part of the population. 
These recmits, like all of the same stamp, were fuU of hatred towards their 
countrymen on the American side, and fierce were the ravages of the party 
as Ferguson marched on. Aroused by the agony of the country, a consider- 
able number of volimteers gathered, under various officers— Colonel Campbell, 
of Virginia^ Colonels Qeaveland, Sevier, and Shelby, of North Carolina, and 
others. Nme hundred chosen men hastened to overtake the enemy, whom 
they found encamped in security on King’s Mountain, near the frontier of 
South Carolina. The Americans never fought more resolutely. Ferguson was 
killed, and his surviving men surrendered at discretion (October 7th). The 
march of Cornwallis was instantly checked; instead of advancing, he fell back. 

The year had been marked by important movements in Europe. The 
empress Catherine of Russia put forth a declaration of independence, as it 
may be styled, in behalf of the neutral states, by proclaiming their right to 
carry on their commerce in time of war exactly as in time of peace, provided 
they conveyed no contraband articles. Tins doctrine was wholly, at variance 
with the rights of search and of blockade, as asserted by England in relation 
to neutral nations. But it prevailed, and a league, by the name of the Armed 
Neutrality, soon comprehended nearly the whole of Eutoto. ^ On the acces- 
sion of Holland to the Armed Neutr^ty, Great Britain, kaving just before 
captured a minister to the Dutch from the United States— Henry Laurens, 
of South Carolina — declared war at the close of 1780. But Holland no more 
became an ally of the United States than Spain had done. 

In the mean time events were hastening to a crisis in the field._ General 
Greene determined to save the Carolinas. He was confirmed in his purpose, 
by his brigadier. General Morgan, who, distinguished in various actions, won 
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a decisive victory over Tarleton at the Cowpens, in South Carolina (January 
17th, 1781). Later, (Jreene and Morgan having retreated in the interval, 
the bodies of the armies, British and American, met at Guilford, in 
North Carolina (March 15th). Both retired from the field ; the Americans 
first, but the British with the greater loss, Cornwallis withdrew towards 
Wilniington, pursued by Greene, who presently dashed into South Carolina, 
iiiere he was opposed by Lord Rawdon, who at once defeated liim iu an 
engagement at Hobkirk’s Hill, near Camden (April 25th). This was a cruel 
blow to Greene’s hopes of surprising South Carolina. "This distressed 
country," he wrote, “cannot struggle much longer without more effectual 
support." But it was not in Greene’s nature to despair. While he advanced 
against the stronghold of Ninety-Six, in South Carolina, he detached a body 
of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Lee to join a band of Carolinians and 
Georgians who were besiegmg Augusta. The result was the surrender of that 
town (June 5th). But the fort at Ninety-Six held out against repeated 
assaults, and Greene was obliged to retire before the superior force wliieh 
Rawdon was leading to raise the siege (June 19th). For a time the war sub- 
sided; then Greene reappeared, and fought the action of Eutaw Springs. 
He lost the field of battle (September 8th) ; but the British, under Colonel 
Stuart, were so much weakened as to give way and retreat precipitately 
towards Charleston. Thus from defeat to defeat, without the intermission of 
a sin^e victory, in the common sense, Greene had now marched, now retreated, 
in such a brave and brilliant way as to force the enemy back upon the sea- 
board. The successes of the militia and of the partisan corps had been 
equally effective. All the upper coimtry, not only of the Carolinas, but of 
Georgia, was once more in the American possession. 

At the time when things were darkest at the south, greater perils arose at 
the centre of the country, Virginia was invaded in the first days of 1781 by 
a formidable force, chiefly of loyalists under the traitor Arnold. He took 
Richmond, but only to leave it and retire to Portsmouth, where he bade 
defiance both to the American militia and the French vessels from Newport 
(January). Soon after, two thousand British troops were sent from New 
York, under General Phillips, with directions to march up the Chesapeake 
against Maryland and Pennsylvania (March). This plan embraced the two- 
fmd idea of cutting off the Carolinas from all assistance and of laying the 
central states equally prostrate. At about the same time Comw'allis, baffled 
by Greene in North Carolina, set out to join the forces assembled in Virginia. 
They, meanwhile, had penetrated the interior, swept the plantations and 
the towns, and taken Petersburg (April). The arrival of Cornwallis completed 
the array of the enemy (May)._ The very heart of the cormtry was in danger. 

The nation was far from being up to the emergency. A spirit of weariness 
and selfishness was prevailing among the people. 'The army, ill-disciplined 
and ill-paid, w'as exceedingly restless. Troops of the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey lines had broken out into actual revolt at the beginning of the year. 
The government was still ineffective, the confederation feeble, congress inert, 
npt to say broken-down. When one reads that this body stood ready to 
give up the Mississippi to Spain, nay, to waive the express actoowledgment 
of American independence as an indispensable preliminary to negotiations 
with Great Britain — ^when one reads these things, he may well wonder that 
there were any preparations- to meet the exigencies of the times. 'The German 
baron von Steuben,^ collecting troops in Virginia at the time of the invasion, 

[* To Baron Steuben had been due the reform of the drill. It may be instructive to see 
how the Prussian officer had set about bringing this irregular force into something lilte military 
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was afterwards joined by La Fayette, whose troops had been clad on their 
march at expense. By sea, the French fleet was engaged in defending the 
coasts against the invader. It seemed as if the stranger were the only defender 
of Virginia and of America. But on the southern Tborder was Greene, with 
his troops and his partisan allies. At the north was Washington, planning, 
acting, summoning troops from the states, and the French from Newport, to 
aid him in an attack upon New York, as the stronghold of the foe, until, con- 
vinced of the impossibility of securing the force required for such an enter- 
prise, he resolved upon taking the command in Virginia (August 14th). 
Thither he at once directed the greater part of his scanty troops, as well as of 
the French. The allied army was to be strengthened by the French fleet, 
and not merely by that of Newport, but by another and a larger fleet from 
the West Indies. 


THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN, AND END OP THE WAR 

The British under Cornwallis were now within fortified lines at Yorktown 
and Gloucester (August lat-22nd) . Iliere they had retired under orders from 
the commander-in-chief at New York, who thought both that post and the 
Virginian conquests in danger from the increasmg activity of the Americans, 
and especially the French. Little had been done in the field by Cornwallis. 
He had been most gallantly watched, and even pursued by La Fayette, whose 
praises for skill, as well as heroism, rang far and wide. Washington and the 
French general Rochambeau joined La Fayette at Williamsburg (September 
14th). A great fleet under Count de Grasse was already in the Chesapeake. 
As soon as the land forces arrived, the siege of Yorktown was begun (Sep- 
tember 28th). The result was certein, Washington had contrived to leave 
Sir Henry Clinton impressed with the idea that New York was stUl the main 
object. Sir Henry, therefore, thought of no reinforcements for Cornwallis, 
until they were too late, until, indeed, they were out of the question in con- 
sequence of the naval superiority of the French. In fact, an expedition to 
lay waste the eastern part of Connecticut was occupying Clinton’s mind. He 
placed the loyalists and the Hessians despatched for the purpose under the 
traitor Arnold, who succeeded in destroying New London in September. Thus 
there were but seven thousand five hundred British at Yorktown to resist 
nine thousand Americans and seven thousand French, besides the numerous 
fleet. In less than three weeks Cornwallis asked for terms (October 17th), 
and two days afterwards surrendered. 

The blow was decisive. The United States were transported. Govern- 
ment, army, people were for once united, for once elevated to the altitude of 

Older, with the sanction of Washington. He drafted a hundred and twenty men from the 
line, as a guard for the chief-in-command. He drilled them himaelf twice a day. "In a 
fortnight my company knew perfectly how to bear arms, had a military air, knew how to 
march, deploy, and execute some littfe mancEuvres with excellent precision," In the course 
of instruction he departed altogether from the general rule. "In our European armies a 
man who has been drilled for three months is caUed a recruit; here, in two months, I must 
have a soldier. In Europe we had a number of evolutions very pretty to look at when well 
executed, but in my opinion absolutely useless so far as essenti^ objects are concerned.” 
He reversed the whole system of eternal manual and platoon exercises, and commenc^ with 
manceuvres. He soon taught them something better than the pedantic routine which was 
taught in manuals of tactics. To the objectors against Steuben’s si^stem it was answered 
that "in fact there was no time to' spare in learning the minutice-ythe Uvops must be prepared ■ 
for instant combat." The sagacious German haa liis men at drill every morning at sunrise, 
and he soon made the colon^ of regiments not ashamed of instructing them recruits. — 

KAPP.ee] 
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those noble spirits who, like Washington, had sustained the nation until the 
moment of -victory. “The play is over,” wrote La Eayette, “and the fifth 
act is just finished.” “0 God !” exclaimed Lord North, the English prime 
minister, on hearing of the event. “It is all over— ^all ov^ T 

It was WasHngton's earnest desire to avail of the French fleet in an 
attack on Charleston. De Grasse refused. Then Washington urged him to 
tran^ort troops to Wilmington. But De Grasse alleged his engagement in 
the West Indies, and sailed thither. The French under Rochambeau went 
into winter quarters at Wfiliamsburg, -while the Americans marched, a part 
to reinforce the southern army, and a part to the various posts in the north. 
Prospects were uncertain. It was e-vident that the war was approaching its 
close, but none covdd tell how nearly. 

A vote of parliament that the king be requested to bring the war to a 
close (February 27th, 1782) led to a change of ministry. Determining to 
recognise the independence of the United States, and to concentrate hostfiities 
against the Euro^an powers, the new ministry sent out Sir Guy Carleton as 
conunander-in-cmef, with instructions to evacuate New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah — ^in a word, the entire seaboard. It was the result of past cam- 
paigns, not of any present one. The Americans were without amdes, -without 
supplies, at least without such as were indispensable for any active operations. 
When tne French under Rochambeau reached the American camp on the 
Hudson in the autumn, they passed betwerai two lines of troops clothed and 
armed by subsides from France. It was a touching tribute of gratitude, and 
an equally touching confession of weakness. All out a single corps of the 
"French embarked at the close of the year. The remainder followed in the 
ensuing spring. Peace was then decided upon. It had been brought about 
by other operations besides those which have been described. The contest in 
America, indeed, was but an episode in the extended warfare of the period. 
Upon the sea, tne fleets of Britain hardly encoimtered an American man-of- 
war. The opposing squadrons were those of France and Spain and Holland, 
By land, the French opposed the British in the East Indies, upon the coast 
of Africa, and in the West Indies. They also aided the Spaniards to conquer 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and to assail, but in vain, the great stronghold 
of Gibraltar. The Spanish forces were also active in the Floridas. Hmland 
alone of the European combatants made no stand against Great Britain. In 
the Indies, both East and West, and in South American (luiana, the Dutch 
were immense losers. What was gained from them, however, did not com- 
pensate for what was lost to others by the British. The preliminaries of 
peace, at first with America (November 30th, 1782), and afterwards with the 
European powers (January 20th, 1783), were signed to the general content- 
ment of Great Britain, of Europe, and of America, 

Hostilities soon ceased, Li America, Sir Guy Carleton proclaimed their 
cessation on the part of the British (April 8th). Washington, -with the con- 
sent of congress, made proclamation to the same effect. By a sin gular coin- 
cidence, the day on which hostilities were stayed was the anniversary of that 
on which they were begun at Lexington, eight years before (April 19th). 
Measures, ^ already proposed by the British commander, were at once taken 
on both sides for the release of prisoners. The treatment and the exchange 
of these unfortunate men had given rise to great difficulties during the war. 
Even where actual cruelty did not exist, etiquette and policy were too strong 
for humanity. Tire horrors of the British jails and prison ships were by-words, 
and when_ their unhappy xfictims were offered in exchange for the better 
treated prisoners of the other side, the Americans hesitated to receive them. 
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The troops that surrendered at Saratoga, on condition of a free passage to 
Great Britain, were detained, in consequence of various objections, to 
freed only by desertions and slow exchanges after the lapse of years. In 
short, the prisoners of both armies seem to have been regarded in the light of 
troublesome burdens, alike by those who had captured them and those from 
whom they were captured. Individual benevolence alone lights up the 
gloomy scene. At the close of the war, we find congress, on the recommen- 
dation of Washington, voting its thanks to Reuben Harvey, a merchant of 
Cork, for his humane succours to the American prisoners in Ireland, 

Negotiations for peace met with many interruptions. So far as the 
United States were concerned, the questions of boundary, of the St. Lawrence 
and Newfoundland fisheries, of indemnity to British creditors as well as to 
American loyalists, were all knotty points; the more so that the four nego- 
tiators— Franklin, John Jay, John Adams, and Henry Laurens— were by no 
means agreed upon the principles by which to decide them. Some of the 
envoys, moreover, were possessed of the idea that France was disposed to 
betray her American allies; and so strong was this feeling that the consent of 
the Ikench government, the point which had been agreed upon as the essen- 
tial condition of making peace, was not even asked before the signature of 
the preliminaries already mentioned. It was before the pr^minaiies were 
signed that all these embarrassments appeared, and they continued after- 
wards. At length, however, definitive treaties were signed at Paris and at 
Versailles between Great Britain and her foes (September 3rdX The treaty 
with Holland was not concluded until the following spring. America obtained 
her independence, with aU the accompanying privileges and possessions which 
she desired. She aweed, however, against her wiU, to make her debts good, 
and to recommend tiie loyalists, wnose property had been confiscated, to the 
favour of the state governments. Spain recovered the Ploridas. The other 
terms of the treaties — the cessions on one side and on the other— have been 
detailed elsewhere in our history. The treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was formally confirmed by congress at the beginning of the 
following year (January 14th, 1784). After long delays, the Bntish withdrew 
from their post on the Penobscot. New York was evacuated (November 25th, 
1783), and ten days later the remaining forces embarked from Staten Island 
and Long Island (December 4th-6th). A few western posts excepted, the 
territory of the United States was free. 


MUTINIES IN THE AMERICAN ARMV 

The disposal of the American army had long been a serious question. A 
year before, the army had addressed congress on the subject of the pay, then 
months, and even years, in arrears (December, 1782). Congress was powerless. 
The army was incensed. When, therefore, anonymous addresses to the offi- 
cers were issued from the camp at Newburg, proposing the alternative of 
redress or of desertion,^ the worst consequences appeared inevitable. The 
more so, that tiie excitement was greatest amongst the better dass of soldiers, 
the “worthy and faithful men,” as their commander described them, “who, 
from their early engaging in the war at moderate bounties, and from their 
patient continuance under innumerable distresses, have not only deserved 
well of their coimtry, but have obtained an honourable distinction over those 

* "If peace [comes], that nothing shall separate you from your arms but death; if war, 
that you wUl retire to some unsettled country," 
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who, with shorter times, have gained large pecuniary rewards. ” Washington, 
and Washington alone, was equal to the crisis. He had repelled with unutter- 
able disdain the offer of a crown from certain individuals in the army a year 
before (May, 1782). He now rebuked the spirit of the Newburg addresses, 
and by Ms majestic integrity quelled the rising passions of those around him. 
But he entered with all the greater fervour into the just claims of the army. 
His refusal at the outset of the war, renewed at the close, to receive any com- 
pensation for his services to the country, placed him in precisely the position 
from which he could now appeal in behalf of his officers and soldiers to con- 
gress and the nation. His voice was heard. The army obtained a promise 
of its pay, including the commutation to a fixed sum of the half pay for life 
formerly promised to the officers at the expiration of the war (March, 1783). 
All was not yet secure. But three months later, and a body of Pennsylvanian 
troops marclied upon congress itself in Philadelphia. Washington denounced 
the act with scorn. “These Pennsylvania levies,” he says, ‘^who have now 
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mutinied, are recruits and soldiers of a day, who have not borne the heat and 
burden of the war.” He at once sent a force to reduce and to chastise them. 

“It is high time for a peace,” Washington had written some months pre- 
viously. The army was sbwly disbanded, a small number only being left 
when the formal proclamation of dissolution was made, November 3rd. A 
few troops were still retained in arms. Of these, and of his faithful officers, 
the commander-in-chief took his leave at New York, December 4th. Thence 
he repaired to Annapolis, where congress was in session, and there resigned 
(December 23rd) the commission which he had held, unstained and glorious, 
for eight years and a half. 

It seems as if he left no one behind him. The town and the state each 
had its authorities; but the nation was without a government, at least with 
notlmg more than the name of one. Yet the neecT of a directing and a sus- 
taining power ha(l never been greater or clearer. If the war itsmf was over, 
its consequences, its burdens, its debts, its wasting influences, were but begun. 
No one saw this more plainly, no one felt it more deeply, than the retiring 
commander-in-chief. At no time had he been absorbed in his military duties. 
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In his relations to congress, to the states, even to the citizens, as well as in 
those to foreigners, whether allies or enemies, he had been almost as m nc h 
the civil as the military head of the country. The arm that had led the nation 
through the field was now lifted to point out the paths that opened beyond. 
“According to the system of policy the states shall adopt at tms moment” — 
thus Washington wrote to the governors of the states, on disbanding the 
army — “they will stand or fall; and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet 
to be decided whether the revolution must ultimately be considered as a 
blessing or a curse — a blessing or a curse, not to the present age alone, for 
with our fate 'will the destiny of unborn millions be involved. There are 
four things/’ he continued, “which ! humbly conceive are essential to the 
well-being, i may even venture to say to the existence, of the United States 
as an independent power: 

. “ (1) An indissoluble union of the states under one federal head. 

“ (2) A sacred regard to public justice. 

“ (3) The adoption of a proper peace establishment. And 
“(4) The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition among the 
people of the United States which will induce them to forget their local preju- 
dices and policies; to make those mutual concessions which are requisite to 
the general prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community.”'* ^ 

In summing up the results of the Revolution, John Fiske ? very justly 
asserts that, despite the humiliation for George III and the men who had 
been his tools, the day when the war was concluded was “ a day of happy 
omen for the English race, in the Old World as well as in the New.” « 
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A GREAT political principle had been strengthened by the success 
of the Revolution; republican government had been revived in a 
fashion unknown since ancient times. The territory claimed by 
Virginia was larger than the island of Great Britain. The federal 
republic included an area nearly four times as lame as that of France. 
The suffrage was still limited to the holders of Ikid; but the spirit 
of the Revolution looked towards abolishing all legal distinctions 
between man and man; and the foundation of later democracy, 
with its universal suffrage, was thus already laid. The influence of 
the republican spirit upon the rest of the world was not yet dis- 
cerned; but the United States had established for themselves two 
principles which seriously affected other nations. Forty years later 
not one of the Spanisii continental colonies acknowledged the author- 
ity of the home government. The other principle was that of the 
rights of man. The success of the Revolution was a shock to the 
system of privilege and of cla&s exemptions from the common bur- 
dens, which had lasted since feudal times. The French Revolution 
of 1789 was an attempt to apply upon alien ground the principles of 
the American Revolution.— Aujert Boshnell Hart.^ 


JOHN nSKE ON "the CRITICAL PERIOD OP AMERICAN HISTORY*' * 

“The times that tried men’s souls are over," said Thomas Paine in the 
last number of the Crisis, which he published after hearing that the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace had been concluded. Paine was sadly mis- 
taken. The most trying time of all was just beginnmg. It is not too much 
to say that the period of five years following the peace of 1783 was the most 
critical moment in all the history of the American people, "rhe dangers from 
which we were saved in 1788 were even greater than the dangers from which 
we were saved in 1865. In the war of Secession the love of union had come 

‘ Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright, 18S8, by John Fiske, 
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to be so strong that thousands of men gave up their lives for it as cheerfully 
and triumphantly as the martyrs of older times, who sang their hymns of praise 
even while their flesh was withering in the relentless flames. In 1783 the 
love of union, as a sentiment for which men would fight, had scarcely come 
into existence. The souls of the men of that day had not been thrilled by 
the immortal eloquence of Webster, nor had they gained the historic expen- 
ence which gave to Webster’s words their meaning and their charm. The 
men of 1783 dwelt in a long, straggling series of republics fringing the Atlantic 
coast, bordered on the north and south and west by two !&opean powers, 
whose hostility they had some reason to dread. Had there been such a gov- 
ernment that the whole power of the thirteen states could have been swuftly 
and vigorously wielded as a unit, the British, fighting at such disadvantage 
as they did, might have been driven to their ships in less than a year. The 
length of the war and its worst har^hips had been chiefly due to want of 
organisation. Congress had steadily declined in power and in respectability; 
it was much weaker at the end of the war than at the beginning, and there 
was reason to fear that as soon as the common pressure was removed the need 
for concerted action would quite cease to be felt, and the scarcely formed 
Union would break into pieces. There was an intensely powerful sentiment 
in favour of local self-government. This feeling was scarcely less strong 
as between states like Connecticut and Rhode Island, or Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, than it was between Athens and Megara, Argos and Sparta, in the 
great days of Grecian history. A most wholesome feeling it was, and one 
which needed not so much to be curbed as to be guided in the right 
direction. 

Unless the most profound and delicate statesmanship should be forth- 
coming to take this sentiment under ite guidance, there was much reason to 
fear that the release from the common adhesion to Great Britain would end 
in setting up thirteen little republics, ripe for endless squabbling, like the 
republics of ancient Greece and mediseval Italy, and ready to become the prey 
of England and ^ain, even as Greece became the prey of Macedonia. 

Frederick of Prussia, though friendly to the Americans, argued that the 
mere extent of country from Maine to Geor^a would suffice either to break 
up the Union or to make a monarchy necessary. No republic, he said, had 
ever long existed on so great a scale. The Roman Republic had been trans- 
formed into a despotism mainly by the excessive enlargement of its area. 
It was only little states, like Venice, Switzerland, and Holland, that could 
maintain a republican government. Such arguments overlooked three 
essential differences between the Roman Republic and the United States. 
The Roman Republic in Csesar’s time comprised peoples differing widely 
in blood, in spee^, and in degree of civilisation; it was perpetually threatened 
on all its frontiers by powerful enemies, and representative assemblies were 
unlcno^vn to it. The only free government of whidi the Roman knew any- 
thing was that of the primary assembly or town-meeting. On the other 
hand, the people of the United States were all English in speech, and mainly 
English in blood The differences in degree of civilisation between such states 
as Massachusetts and North Carolina were considerable, but in comparison 
with such differences as those between Attica and Lusitania they might well 
be called slight. The attacks of savages on the frontier were cruel and annoy- 
ing, but never since the time of King Philip had they seemed to threaten 
the existence of the white man. A very small military establishment was 
quite enough to deal with the Indians. And, to crown all, the American 
people were thoroughly familiar with the principle of representation, having 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuries in England, and for more than 
a century in America. The governments of the thirteen states were all 
similar, and the political ideas of one were perfectly intelligible to all the 
others. It was essentially fallacious, therefore, to liken the case of the United 
States to that of ancient Rome. 

But there was another feature of the case which was quite hidden from 
the men of 1783. Just before the assembling of the first continental con- 
gress, James Watt had completed his steam-engine; in the summer of 1787, 
while the federal convention was sitting at Philadelphia, John Fitch launched 
his first steamboat on the Delaware river; and Stephenson's invention of 
the locomotive was to follow' in less than half a century. But for the military 
aid of railroads the government would hardly have succeeded in putting 
down the rebellion of the Southern states. In the debates on the Oregon 
Bill in the United States senate in 1843, the idea that the United States 
could ever have an interest in so remote a country as Oregon was loudly 
ridiculed by some of the members. It would take ten months, said George 
McDuffie, the very able senator from South Carolina, for representatives to 
get from that territory to the District of Columbia and back again. Yet, 
since the building of railroads to the Pacific coast, we can go from Boston 
to the capital of Oregon in much less time than it took John Hancock to make 
the journey from Boston to Philadelphia. Railroads and telegraphs have 
made that vast coimtry, both for political and for social purposes, more snug 
and compact than little Switzerland w’as in the Middle Ages or New England 
a century ago. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the Declaration of Independence 
there were three kinds of government in the colonies. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island had always been true republics. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland pre.sented the appearance of limited hereditary monarchies. The 
other eight colonies were viceroyalties, with governors appointed by the king, 
while in all alike the people elected the legislatures. 

The organisation of the single state was old in principle and well under- 
stood by everybody. On the other hand, the principles upon which the 
various relations of the states to each other were to be adjusted were not 
well understood. There was wide disagreement upon the subject, and the 
attempt to compromise between opposing views was not at first successful. 
Hence, in the management of affau’s which concerned the United States as 
a nation, w'e shall not find the central machinery working smoothly or quietly. 
We are about to traverse a period of uncertainty and confusion, in which 
it required all the political sagacity and all the good temper of the people 
to save the half-built ship of state from going to pieces on the rocks of civil 
contention. 

Until the connection with England was severed the thirteen common- 
wealths were not united, nor were they sovereign. It is also clear that in 
the very act of severing their connection with England these commonwealths 
entered into some sort of union which was incompatible with their absolute 
sovereignty taken severally. It was not the people of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and so on through the list, that declared their independence 
of Great Britain, but it was the representatives of the United States in con- 
gress assembled, and speaking as a single body in the name of the whole. 
Three weeks before this declaration was adopted, congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draw uji the “ articles of confederation and perpetual union,” by 
which the sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited and cur- 
tailed in many important particulars. 
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A most remarkable body was the "continental congress,” For the 
vicissitudes tlnough which it passed, there is perhaps no other revolutionary 
body, save the Long Parliament, wMch can be compared with it. The most 
fundamental of all the attributes of sovereignty — the power of taxation — 
was not given to congress. The states shared with congress the powers of 
coining money, of emitting bills of credit, and of making their promissory 
notes a legal tender for d^ts. Such was the constitution under which the 
United States had begun to drift towards anarchy even before the close of the 
Revolutionary War, but which could only be amended by the unanimous 
consent of all the thirteen states.*: 


THE CHAOS AFTER THE REVOLUTION (1783 A.D.) 

There was hardly a political principle upon which the entire country 
agreed. There was not one political power by which it was governed. Inter- 
ests were opposed to interests, classes to classes; nay, men to men. T^en the 
officers of the army, for instance, formed into a society, under the name of 
the Cincinnati, for the purpose of keeping up their relations with one another, 
and more particularly of succouring those who might fall into distress, a 
general uproar was raised, because the membership of the society was to 
be hereditary, from father to son or from kinsman to kinsman. It was 
found necessary to strike out this provision, at the first general meeting of 
the Cincinnati (1784). Even then, though there remained nothing hvA a 
charitable association, it was inveighed agamst as a caste, as an aristocracy — 
as anything, in short, save what it really was. It is easy to say that all this 
is a sign of republicanism, of a devoted anxiety to preserve the institutions 
for which loss and sufferings had been endured. But it is a clearer sign of 
the suspicions and the collisions which were rending the nation asunder. 

The states were absorbed in their own troubles. The debts of the con- 
federation lay heavy upon them, in addition to those contracted by themselves. 
Their citizens were impoverished, here imd there maddened by the calamities 
and the bm’dens, private and public, which they were obliged to bear together. 
At Exeter, the assembly of New Hampshire was assailed by two hundred 
men with weapons, demanding an emission of paper money. All day the 
insurgents held possession of the legislative chamber ; but in the early even- 
ing they were dispersed by a rumour that Exeter was taking up arms against 
them (1786), The same year occurred Shays’ Rebellion, in which the courts 
of Massachusetts were prevented from holding their usual sessions by bodies 
of armed men, imder Captain Daniel Shays, whose main object it was to 
prevent any collection of debts or taxes. Nearly two thousand were in arras 
at the beginning of the following year (1787). The horror excited in the 
rest of the countiy was intense. Congress ordered troops to be raised; but, 
as it had no power to interfere with the states, the pretext of Indian hostilities 
was set up. Massachusetts was fortunate in having James Bowdoin for a 

f ovemor. One or two thousand militia, under the command of General 
lincoln, marched against the insurgents, who were put to rout. Of aU the 
prisoners, fourteen alone were tried and condemned, not one being executed. 
T^e insurrection had lasted about six months. 

Nor were such insurrections the only ones of the time. A body of settlers 
in Wyoming, principally emigrants from New England, held their land by 
grants from Connecticut, long the claimant of the territory. When Con- 
necticut gave way to Pennsylvania, and the latter state insisted upon the 
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necessity of new titles to the settlements of Wyoming, the settlers anned 
themselves, and threatened to set up a state of their own (1782-1787). What 
was threatened there w'as actually executed elsewhere. The western counties 
of North Carolina, excited by being ceded to the United States, organised 
an independent government, as the .state of “Franklin” or “FranMand” 
(1784). But the people w'ere divided, and the governor. Colonel Sevier, 
of King’s Mountain fame, was ultimately compelled to fly by the opponents 
of an independent organisation (1788). Meanwhile old projects of independ- 
ence had been revived in the Kentucky counties of Virginia. Petitions and 
resolutions led to acts of the Virginia legislature consenting to the independ- 
ence of Kentucky on certain conditions. Kentucky soon after petitioned 
congress for admission to the Union, but without immediate effect. Maine 
again and again strove to be detached from Massachusetts (1786). The 
case of Vermont was one apart. The inhabitants of that district, then known 
as the New Hampshire grants, declared it the state of Vermont (January, 
1777), and asked admission to the Union in July. The request was denied, 
on account of the claims of New York to the territory. Overtures were then 
made to the British authorities in Canada, with whom the Vermonters might 
w'ell wish to be on good terms, so long as they were excluded from the Union. 
Congress took alarm, but still kept Vermont at a distance (1782). So Ver- 
mont remained aloof, contented, one may believe, to be free from the troubles 
of the United States. 

Partially settled at the time when the confederation was completed, the 
question of the unoccupied lands was still undecided. It united the smaller 
states, as a general rule, against the larger ones, by whom the western regions 
were claimed. Besides these great divisions between north and south, and 
between the larger and the smaller states,^ there were boundary questions. 

The general government continued in the same feeble state. If there 
was any change, it was that the confederation and its congress had sunk to 
a still lower degree of inefficiency. There was even less attention to its wants 
on the part of the states; its requisitions went almost tmanswered, their 
obligations almost unregarded. The superintendent of finance, Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by whose personal exertions and advances the country 
had been forced through the last years of the war, laid down his office in 
despair, after a year of peace. His creation of a bank— the Bank of North 
America (1781)— was recommended by congress to the states, with the request 
that branches should be established; but in vain. Congress, in 1783, renewed 
its petition, as it may be styled, for power to lay a duty on imports, if only 
for a limited period. After long delay, a fresh appeal was made with really 
piteous representations of the national insolvency. New York refused to 
comply upon the terms proposed, and congress was again humiliated in 
1786. During its efforts on this point, congress had roused itself upon another, 
and asked for authority over foreign commerce. But the supplications of 
congress to the states were once more denied. 

On one point alone was congress worthy to be called a government. It 
organised the western territory, after having prevailed upon the states, or 
most of them, to abandon their pretensions to regions so remote from them- 
selves. Virginia having followed the earlier example of New York, a plan 
was brought forward by one of her delegates, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
division and constitution of the western territory. The plan, at ffist, embraced 
the organisation of the entire western territory, out of which seventeen states, 
all free, were to be formed. The proposed prohibition of slavery was at once 
voted down; othemdse the project was adopted, in April, 1784. But the 
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cessions of the states not yet covering the whole of the region thus appor- 
tioned, its organisation was postponed until the national title to the lands 
could be made complete. Massachusetts, in 1785, and Connecticut, in 1786, 
ceded their claims, the latter state, however, with a reservation. Treaties with 
various tribes disposed in pwt of the Indian titles to the western territories 
(1784r-1786), All these cessions completing the hold of the nation upon the 
tract northwest of the Ohio, that country was definitely organised as the 
Northwest Temtory, by an ordinance of congress (July 13th, 1787). ^ This 
intrusted the government of the territory partly to officers appointed by 
congress, and partly to an assembly to be chosen by the settlers as soon as 
they amounted to five thousand. Articles provided for the equal rights and 
responsibilities of the new states and the old, and for the division of the terri- 
tory. Under liberal organisation, surveys, sales, and settlements followed 
fast. A colony from Massachusetts was the first to occupy Ohio, at Marietta 
(1788). 

Singular enough, while congress was taking these steps to preserve the 
western domains, it was taking others to endanger them. Eager to secure 
a treaty of commerce with Spain, the northern and central states assented 
to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to that power (1786). Li this 
they had no less an authority upon their side than Washington, who appears 
to have attached more importance to internal commimication between the 
west and the east alone than to that wider intercourse which the west would 
possess by means of its mighty river, Jefferson, then the American mmister 
at Paris, was farther-sighted. “The act,” he wrote, “which abandons 
the navigation of the Mississippi, is an act of separation between the eastern 
and western country” (1787). Suppose the right to the Mississippi waived, 
even for a limited period,^ and the probability is that a large numoer of the 
western settlers, conceiving themselves sacrificed, would have separated 
from their countrymen [as the Kentuckians actually threatened to do], and 
gained a passage through the stream either in war or in alliance with Spam. 

Relations with Great Britain were still more disturbed than those with 
Spain. Nor were they less threatening to the west. The treaty of peace 
exacted the surrender of the western posts by Britain. But America was 
required at the same time to provide for the debts of great magnitude due to 
British merchants. This, however, was not done. Congress was unable, 
and the states were unwilling, to effect anything — five states, indeed, continu- 
ing or commencing measures to prevent the collection of Britim debts. When, 
therefore, John Adams, the first minister to Great Britain, entered into a 
negotiation for the recovery of the posts which the British still held, he was 
met at once by the demand that the ^erican part in the treaty should 
be fulfilled (1786). A remonstrance whidi congress addressed to the states 
was altogether in vain (1787) . 

“The consideration felt for America by Europe,” wrote La Payette, “is 
diminishing to a degree truly painful; and what has been gained by the Revo- 
lution is in danger of being lost little by little.” Amid this tottermg of the 
national system the old foundations stood secure. The laws that had been 
laid deep in the past, the institutions, political and social, that had been reared 
above them, remained to support the present uncertainties. Every strong 
principle of the mother country, every broad reform of the colonies, contrib- 
uted to the strength and the development of the struggling nation. The 
claim of the eldest son to a double share of his father's property, if not to all 

[* A. B. Hart 5 says of this ordinaace that “it was inferior in' importance only to the Federal 
constitution."] 
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the prerogatives of primogeniture, was gradually prohibited, Georgia teking 
the lead. Suffrage was extended in several states, from holders of real or 
personal property to all tax-paying freemen. Personal liberty obtained 
extension and protection. The class of indented servants dinxmished. That 
of slaves disappeared altogether in some of the states, Massachusetts, 
declaring men free and equal by her Bill of Rights, was pronounced by her 
supreme court to have put an end to slavery within her limits (1780-1783). 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut forbade the 
importation of slaves, and the bondage of any persons thereafter bom upon 
their soil. Other states declared against the transportation of slaves from 
state to state, others against the foreign slave trade; all, in fine, moving 
with greater or less energy in the same direction, save only South Carolma 
and Georgia. Societies were formed in many places to quicken the action 
of the authorities. In making exertions, and in maintaining principles like 
these, the nation was proving its title to independence. 

Nothing, however, was more full of promise than the religious privileges 
to which the states consented. Rhode Island struck out ttie prohibitory 
statute against Roman Catholics (1784). But Rhode Island was no longer 
alone in her glory. The majority of the state constitutions allowed entire 
religious liberty. The only real restrictions upon it were those to which the 
Puritan states still clung, in enforcing the parent of taxes and the attend- 
ance upon services in some church or other— the old leaven not having entirely 
lost its power. Particular forms of faith were here and there required, if not 
from the citizens, at any rate from the magistrates ; Roman Catholics being 
excluded from office in several states of the north, the centre, and the south. 

A CONVEjmON DEVISES THE CONSTITUTION (1787 A.D.) 

It was time for the nation to profit by the examples and the principles 
that have been enumerated — time for it to guard against the conflict® and 
the perils that have been described. Alexander Hamilton conceived the 
idea of a convention for forming a national constitution as early as 1780. 
Other individuals, including Thomas Paine, advocated the same measure, 
in private or in public. The legislature of New York supported it in 1782. 
The legislature of Massachusetts supported it in 1785. 

A convention of five states at Annapolis recommended a national con- 
vention at Philadelphia in the ensuing month of May. 

The first to act upon this proposal from Ann^olis was the state so often 
foremost in the cause of the country, Virginia. The example thus set was at 
once followed by New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North (Carolina, and Delaware. 
By the time these states declared themselves (February, 1787), congress, 
after many doubts as to the propriety of the course, came out with a call 
of its own, but limited its summons to a convention “for the sole and express 
purijose of revising the articles of confederation.” 

The state house at Philadelphia was chosen for the sessions of the con- 
vention, The day fixed for the opening arrived, only two states being repre- 
sented, namely, Virginia and Pennsylvania. At length, eleven days after the 
appointed time, the representatives of seven states—a bare majority — assem- 
bled and opened the convention. As a matter of course, George Washington 
was elected president (May 25th). 

The United States of America never wore a more majestic aspect than 
in the convention, which gradually filled up with the aelegates of every 
state except Rhode Lsland. The purpose of the assembly was sufficient 
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to invest it with solemnity. To meet in the design of strengthening instead 
of enfeebling authority, of forming a government which should enable the 
nation to fulfil instead of eluding its obligations alike to the citizen and the 
stranger— to meet with these intentions was to do what the world had never 
witnessed. It is scarcely necessary to say that lower motives entered in; 
that the interests of classes and of sections, the prejudices of narrow poli- 
ticians and of selfish men, obtruded themselves with ominous strengtii. 
Many of the members were altogether unequal to the national duties of the 
convention. But they were surrounded by others of a nobler mould, includ- 
ing the venerable Franklin, lately returned from his French mission, the 
representative of the later colonial days; and by several representatives of 
the younger class of patriots, notably by Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison. 

The rules of the convention ordered secrecy of debate and the right of 
each state to an equal vote. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, then opened 
the deliberations upon a constitution by offering a series of resolutions pro- 
posing a national legislature of two branches, a national executive, and a 
national judiciary of supreme and inferior triounals. Charles C. Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, offered a sketch of government, based on the same prin- 
ciples as Randolph's, but developed with greater detail. Both the plans 
were referred to a committee of the whole; but Randolph's, or the Virginia 
plan, as it was rightly called, engrossed the debate. At the end of a fort- 
night the committee reported in favour of the Virginia system. On the 
report of the committee, a new plan was offered by William Patterson, of 
New Jersey. This New Jersey plan, so styled, proposed a government of 
much more limited powers than that of the Virginia pattern. The two were 
referred to a committee of the whole. 

Parties were by this time but too distinctly defined. 'The federal side 
was taken, as a general rule, by the representatives of the small states, the 
national by those of the large. Whatever was upheld by the_ large states, 
especially Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and, above all, Virginia, was, as 
if for this simple reason, opposed by the small ones. There was a constant 
dread of the dominion which, it was supposed, would be exercised by the 
superior states to the disadvantage and the disgrace of those of inferior rank. 
Perhaps the tone assumed by the large states was such as reasonably to inspire 
suspicion. Certain it is, that the breach between the two parties grew wider 
and wider, particularly when the committee and the convention pronounced 
in favour of the national plan. Within ten days afterwards, Franklin [who 
was by no means a pious man], shocked by the altercations around him, 
moved that prayers should be said every morning. The motion was parried, 
partly, it was said, to prevent the public from surmising the divisions of the 
convention,^ 

The starting-point, so far as theo^ was concerned, of the two parties, 
was the government by states. In this, the federal members argued, resides 
the only principle of sovereignty, and to this recourse must be had for the 
life and breath of a government for the nation. Hence the name of Federal, 
implying the support of a league — ^that is, a league between the states — ^as 
the true form of a general government. All this the national party opposed. 
We are not met, they reasoned, to fashion a constitution out of the states 
or for the states, but to create a constitution for the people; it is the people, 
not the states, who are to te governed and united; it is the people, moreover, 

[‘ The actual reason why they did not engage a chaplain was because they had no money 
to pay him.— J. S. Landon.**] 
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from, whom the poiver required for the constitution is to emanate. At the 
same time, the national members, with a few exceptions, were far from deny- 
ing the excellence of state goveininents. 

But the votes to be taken in the legislative branches of the new govern- 
ment are not, it was asserted, the votes of the states, but the votes of the 
people; let them, therefore, be given according to the numbers of the people, 
not of the states. Not so, replied the federal members— and they had reason 
to be excited, for it was from apprehension on this very point that they had 
opposed the national plan—not so, they replied, or our states, with their 
scanty votes, will be utterly absorbed in the larger states. One of the small 
states, Delaware, sent her representatives with express instructions to reserve 
her equal vote in the national legislature. But the federal party, already 
disappointed, found itself doomed to a fresh disappointment. Abandoning, 
or intimating that it was willing to abandon, the claim of. an equal vote m 
both branches of the legislatme, it stood the firmer for equality in one of the 
branches— the senate of the constitution. Even this more moderate demand 
was disregarded by the majority, intent upon unequal votes in both the 
branches. 

Great agitation followed. “We will sooner submit to foreign power I” 
cried a representative from one of the small states. But for the reference 
of the matter to a committee, who, at the instance of Franklin, adopted a 
compromise, making the votes of the states equal in the senate, the work 
of the convention would have come to a sudden close. As it was, the report 
of the committee but partly satisfied the small states, while it kindled the 
wrath of the large. “If no compromise should take place,” asked Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, “what will be the consequence? A secession wul 
take place, for some gentlemen seem decided on it.” It was the federal party 
that talked of secession. The national party, no wiser, as a whole, spoke 
of the dismembemient and absorption of the smaller states, hinting at the 
sword. Fortimately, peace prevailed. The compromise was accepted, 
and both national and federal members imited in determining on an equal 
vote in the senate and an unequal vote in the house that were to be. 

Another division besides that between the large and the small states 
had now appeared. Slavery separated the North from the South. The 
first straggle upon the point arose with respect to the apportionment of repre- 
sentation. Upon this subject all other questions yielded to one, namely, 
whether slaves should be included with freemen, not, of course, as voting, 
but as making up the number entitled to representation. The necessity 
for compromise was again evident. The moderate members of either side 
came together, and agreed that three-fifths of the slave population should 
be enumerated with the whole of the white population in apportioning the 
representatives amongst the different states. 

A graver point was raised. Li the draft of the constitution now under 
debate, there stood a clause forbidding the general government to lay any 
tax or prohibition upon the migrations or the importations authorised 
by the states. This signified that there w'as to be no interference with the 
slave trade. The opposition to the claims of the extreme South came from 
the central states, especially from Virginia, not from the North. The North, 
intent upon the pas.sage of acts protective of its large shipping^interests, 
was quite ready to come to an understanding with the South, conse- 
quence was that, instead of imitating the example of earlier years and declar- 
ing the slave trade at an end, the convention protracted its existence for 
twenty years (till ISOS). At the same time, the restriction upon acts relating 
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to commerce was stricken from the constitution. Dark as this transaction 
seems, it was still a compromise. To extend the slave trade for twenty years 
was far better than to leave it without any limit at all. It was at the close 
of these discussions that the draft of the clause respecting fugitive slaves 
was introduced, and accepted without discussion. The word “slaves” 
however, was avoided here, as it had been in all the portions of the constitu- 
tion relating to slavery. 

At length, after nearly four months’ perseverance through all the heat 
of summer, the convention agreed to the constitution (September 15th). 
As soon as it could be properly engrossed, it was signed by all the delegates, 
save Gerry, of Massachusetts— who hinted at civil war being about to ensue 
— ^Randolph and George Mason, of Virginia (September 17th). As the last 
members were signing, Franklin pointed to a sun minted upon the back of 
the president’s chair, saying, “I have often and often, in the course of the 
session and the vicissitude of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
sun behind the president, without being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting ; but now, at length, I have the happiness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” The dawn was stUl uncertain. Presented to congress, 
and thence transmitted to the states, to be by them accepted or rejected, 
the constitution was received with very general murmurs. Even some 
members of the convention, on reaching home, declared, like Martin, of Mary- 
land, “I would reduce myself to indigence and poverty, if on those terms 
only I could procure my coimtry to reject those chains which are forged for 
it.” It was thought that the constitution was too strong, that it exalted 
the powers of the government too high, and depressed the rights of the states 
and the people too low. This was the opinion of the anti-federalists— a name 
borne rather than assumed by those who had constituted, or by those who 
succeeded to, the federal party in the^ convention. They opposed, not the 
union^ but what they called the subjection of the states proposed by the con- 
stitution. 

The constitutional writings, as they may be called, of the twelvemonth 
succeeding the convention, were far in advance of any preceding productions 
of America. The greatness of the cause called forth new powers of mind, 
new powers of heart. Washington’s letters upon the subject overflow with 
emotions such as his calm demeanour had seldom betrayed before. Under 
the signature of Publius, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay 
united in the composition of The Fedei'alist. It was a succession of essays, 
some profound in argument, others thrilling in appeal, and all devoted to 
setting forth the principles and foretelling the operations of the constitution. 
Under the signature of Fabius, John Dickinson— the same whose Farmer’s 
Letters had pleaded for liberty twenty years before— now pleaded for consti- 
tutional government. It was not merely the constitution that was thus 
rendered clear and precious. The subject was as wide as are the rights of 
man. 

So strong and so wise exertion was not in vain. State after state, begin- 
ning with Delaware (December 7th, 1787), assented to the constitution, some 
by large, some by exceedingly small majorities. But, actuated by different 
motives, the large states, or rather the_ parties in the large states, opposing 
the miconditionm adoption of the constitution, were unable to combine with 
any effect. The generous impulses and the united exertions of their opponents 
carried the day. Only North Carolina and Rhode Island stood aloof, and 
the former but partially, when congress performed the last act preliminary 
to the establishment of the constitution by appointing days for the requisite 
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elections and for the organisation of the new government (September 13th, 
1788). Thus was completed the most extraordinary transaction of which 
merely human history bears record. A nation enfeebled, dismembered, and 
dispirited, broken by the losses of war, by the dissensions of peace, incapaci- 
tated for its duties to its own citizens or to foreign powers, suddenly bestiircd 
itself and prepared to create a government. It chose its representatives with- 
out conflicts or even commotions. They came together, at first only to dis- 
agree, to threaten, and to fail. But against the spells of individual selfishness 
and sectional passion, the inspiration of the national cause proved potent. The 
representatives of the nation consented to the measures on which the commion 
honour and the common safety depended. Then the nation itself broke 
out in clamours. Still there was no violence, or next to none. No sort of 
contention arose lietween state and state. Each had its own differences, its 
own hesitations; but when each had decided for itself, it joined the rest and 
proclaimed the constitution. 

The work thus achieved was not merely for the nation that achieved 
it. In the midst of their doubts and their dangers, a few generous spirits, 
if no more, gathered fresh courage by looking beyond the limits of their coun- 
try. Let Washington® speak for them; “I conceive,” says he, “under an 
energetic general government, such regulations might be made, and such 
measures taken, as would render this country the asylum of pacific and 
industrious characters from all parts of Europe — a kmd of asylum for man- 
kind.”/ 


A. B. H.UIT ON THE CONSTITUTION ^ 

Americans have become accustomed to look upon the constitution as a 
kind of political revelation; the members of the convention themselves felt 
no sense of strength or inspiration. They had no authority of their own. 
Their work must be submitted for the ratification of states which had been 
unable to agree upon a single modification of the articles. 

Another popular delusion with regard to the constitution is that it was 
created out of nothing; or, as Mr. Gladstone 9 puts it, that “it is the greatest 
work ever struck off at any one time by the mind and purpose of man,” ^ 
The radical view on the other side is expressed by Sir Heniy Maine,^ who 
informs us that the “constitution of the United States is a modified version 
of the Britisli constitution which was in existence between 1760 and 1787,” 
The real ^urce of the constitution is the experience of Americans. They 
had established and developed admirable little commonwealths in the colonies; 
since the beginning of the Revolution they had had experience of state gov- 
ernments organised on a different basis from the colonial; and, finally, they 
had carried on two successive national governments, with which they had 
been profoundly discontented. The general outline of the new constitution 
seems to be English ; it was really colonial. The president's powers of mili- 
tary command, of appointment, and of veto were similar to those of the colonial 
governor. National courts were created on the model of colonial courts. 
A legislature of two houses was accepted because such legislatures had been 
common in colonial times. In the English parliamentary system as it existed 
before 1760 the Americans had had no share ; the later English system of parlia- 

C Reproduced by permis-sion. Cop.vright, 1897, by Longmans, Green <fe Co.] 

V Gladstone b at tne same time called ** the British constitution tlie most subtle organism 
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mentary responsibility was not yet developed, and had never been established 
in colonial governments; and they expressly excluded it from their new con- 
stitution. 

They were little more affected by the experience of other European nations. 
Just before they assembled, Madison drew up an elaborate abstract of ancient, 
medi&val, and existmg federal governments, of which he sent a copy to 
Washington. It is impossible to trace a single clause of the constitution 
to any suggestion in this paper. The chief source of the details of the con- 
stitution was the state constitutions and laws then in force. Thus the clause 
conferring a suspensive veto on the president is an almost literal transcript 
from the Massachusetts constitution. In fact, the piincipal experiment 
in the constitution was the establishment of an electoral college; and of all 
parts of the system this has worked least as the framers expected. The 
constitution represents, therefore, the accumulated experience of the time; 
its success is due to the wisdom of the members in selecting out of the mass 
of colonial and state institutions those which were enduring. 

The real boldness of the constitution is the novelty of the federal system 
which it set up. For the first time in history an elaborate written consti- 
tution was applied to a federation; and the details were so skilfully arranged 
that the instimnent framed for thirteen little agricultural communities 
works well for many large and populous states. A second novelty was a 
^stem of federal courts skilfully brought into harmony with the state judiciary. 
Even here we see an effect of the twelve years’ experience of imperfect federa- 
tion. The convention knew how to select institutions that would stand 
together ; it also knew how to reject what would have weakened the structure. 

It was a long time before a compromise between the discordant elements 
could be reached. To declare the country a centralised nation was to destroy 
the traditions of a century and a half ; to leave it an assemblage of states, 
each claiming independence and sovereignty, was to throw away the results 
of the Revolution. The convention ^lly agreed that while the Union 
should be endowed with adequate powers, the states should retain all powers 
not specifically granted, and particularly the right to regulate then own 
internal affah's. 

These difficult points out of the way, the convention an’anged the details 
of the new government. One of the principal minor questions was the method 
of presidential election. Many members inclined towards an executive coim- 
cil ; instead, it was agreed that there riiould be a president elected by congress ; 
but almost at the last moment, on September 7th, 1787, the better plan of 
indirect election by the people was adopted. At one time the convention had 
agreed that congress should have the right of veto upon state laws; it was 
abandoned, and instead was introduced a clause that the constitution should 
be the supreme law of the land, and powerful com-ts were created to con- 
strue the law. 

In making up the list of the powers of congress, the convention used brief 
but comprehensive terms. Thus all the difficulties arising out of the unfriendly 
commercial legislation of states, and their interference with foreign treaties, 
were removed hy the simple clause: "The congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes.” The great question of taxation was settled by fourteen 
words: “The congress shall have power to lay ^d collect taxes^ duties, 
imposts, and excises.” In a few reacts the constitution was deficient. It 
did not profess to be all-comprehensive, for the details of the government 
were to be worked out in later statutes. There was, however, no provision 
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for future annexations of territory. No safeguards were provided for the proper 
appointment and removal of public officers. The growth of corporations 
was not foreseen, and no distinct power was conferred upon congress either 
to create or to regulate them. Above all, the convention was obliged to leave 
untouched the questions connected with slavery which later disrupted the 
Union. On September 17th, 1787, the convention finished its work. To 
the eloquent and terse phraseology of Gouverneur Morris we owe the nervous 
English of the great instrument. As the members were affixing their signa- 
tures, Franklin remarked, pointing to the picture of a sun painted behind the 
president’s chair ; “ I have often, in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears, 
looked without being able to tell whether it was rising or setting; but now 
at length I have the happiness to know it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
The new constitution was, strictly speaking, unconstitutional ; it had been 
ratified by a process unknown to law. The situation was felt to be delicate, 
and the states were for the time being left to themselves. North Carolma 
came into the Union by a ratification of November 21st, 1789, It was sug- 
gested that the trade of states which did not recognise congress should be cut 
off, and Rhode Island yielded May 29th, 1790; her ratification completed 
the Union. 

Was the new constitution an agreement between eleven states, or was it 
an instrument of govermnent for the whole people? Upon this question 
depends the whole discussion about the nature of the Union and the right of 
secession. The first theory is that the constitution was a compact made 
between sovereim states. Thus Hayne in 1830 declared that "before the 
constitution each state was an independent sovereignty, possessing all the 
rights and powers appertaining to independent nations. After the consti- 
tution was fonned, they remained equally sovereign and mdependent as to 
all powers not expressly delegated to the federal goveinment. The true nature 
of the federal constitution, therefore, is a compact to which the states are 
parties.” The importance of the word “ compact” is that it means an agree- 
ment which loses its force when any one of the parties ceases to observe it; 
a compact is little more than a treaty. Those who framed the constitution 
appeared to consider it no compact; for on May 30th, 1787, they voted that 
“no treaty or treaties among the whole or part of the states, as separate 
sovereignties, should be sufficient." In fact, the reason for the violent oppo- 
sition to the ratification of the constitution was that when once ratified the 
states could not withdraw from it. Another view is presented by Webster 
in his reply to Hayne: "It is, sir, the people’s constitution, the people’s gov- 
ernment, made for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the 
people. The people of the United States have declared that this constitution 
shall be the supreme law,” It is plain that the constitution does not rest 
simply upon the consent of the majority of the nation. No popular vote 
was taken or thought of ; each act of ratification set forth that it proceeded 
from a convention of the people of a state. 

'The real nature of the new constitution appears in the light of the previous 
history of the country. The articles of confederation had been a compact. 
The new constitution was meant to be stronger and more permanent. The 
constitution was,_ then, not a compact, but an instrument of government 
similar in its origin to the constitutions of the states. Whatever the defects 
of the confederation, however humiliating its weakness to the national pride, 
it had performed an indispensable service : it had educated the American 
people to the point where they were willing to accept a permanent federal 
union. & 
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A GERMAN CRITICISM OF THE CONSTITUTION (H. VON HOLST*) 

When we consider the situation of the thirteen colonies and their relations 
to one another; when we follow the development which, in consequence of 
this situation and these relations, their political affairs and political theories 
received during the Revolutionary War and the following years, and endeavour 
to express the result in a few words, we are compelled to say, with Justice 
Story,i that we ought to wonder, not at the obstinacy of the struggle of 1787 
and 1788, but at the fact that, despite everything, the constitution was finally 
adopted. The simple explanation of this js that it was a struggle for exist- 
ence, a struggle for the existence of the United States; and that after the dis- 
solution of the Philadelphia convention it could be saved only by the adoption 
of the proposed constitution, no matter how well grounded the objections 
that might be made to it 

The masses of the American people in their vanity and too great self- 
appreciation are fond of forgetting the dreadful struggle of 1787 and 1788, 
or of employmg it only as a name for the “divine inspiration" which guided 
and enlightened the "fathers” at Philadelphia. In Europe this view of the 
case has been generally accepted as correct. Much eloquence has been lav- 
ished in laudation of the “ isolated fact in history" that thirteen states, loosely 
bound together as one confederate body, did not see in the sword the only 
engine to weld together their political maminery, which was falling to pieces, 
but met in peaceful consultation and agreed to transform a confederacy of 
states into a federal state of masterly construction. In America this is an 
inexhaustible theme for Fourth-of-July orations, and in Europe it is only too 
frequently used as a text for doctrinarian politico-moral discussions. With 
history, however, it has nothing to do._ The historical fact is that “the con- 
stitution had been extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people." 

“Mr. Cobb the other night said it Rhe government of the Union] had 
proven a failure. A failure in what? Why, we are the admiration of the 
civilised world, and present the brightest hopes of mankind. No, there is 
no failure of this government yet." In these words Alexander H. Stephens 
expressed his judgment concerning the constitution and the political history 
of the Union, on the eve of the four years’ civil war. Four weeks later he 
accepted the position of vice-president of the Confederate states, a position 
which he retained until the close of the war. A few years after the restoration 
of the Union, he published a comprehensive treatise, which is at once an 
emphatic reiteration and emlication of that declaration and a justification 
of the rebellion, as well as of his personal participation in it. Only a thorough 
study of American history can solve the enigma how a man of so much acute- 
ness as a thinker and of so much intelligence, one who has spent his whole life 
in the study of political questions, coma honestly say that his views and his 
actions were in complete harmony. 

It is possible for us to trace the earliest beginnings of the worship of &e 
constitution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible constitution 
for the United States, By degrees it came to be universally considered as a 
masterpiece, applicable to every county. For four years the people of the 
United States tore one another to pieces in the most frightful civil war recorded 
in history, each camp thinking, in the best of faith, that it was_ following the 
standard of the constitution. A model constitution — so far as it is allowable 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1876, by CaUagban & Co.'] 
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at all to speak of such a one~would have clone poor service for the United 
States. Besides, it is very probable that it would not have been ratified. 

Almost from the very day on which the new order of things was inaugurated 
the conflict between the opposing tendencies broke out anew, and before the 
close of the century it attained a degree which suggested very serious fears. 
Were it not that the letter of the constitution permitted all parties to verge 
upon the actual dissolution of the Union, without feeling themselves respon- 
sible for a breach of the constitution, it is likely that long before 1861 a serious 
attempt in that direction would have been made, Calhoun and his disciples 
were not the authors of the doctrine of nullification and secession. That 
question is as old as the constitution itself, and has always been a living one, 
even when it has not been one of life and death. Its roots lay in the actual 
circumstances of the time, and the constitution was the living expression of 
these actual cireumstances.J 


JUDSON S. LANDON ON THE EXECUTIVE AND THE SUPREME JUDICIARY ^ 

The duties of the president were prescribed. As the first officer of the 
nation, it was agreed that he ought to be the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and of the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States. He was permitted to make treaties by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, and could therefore make peace; but he was not permitted 
to declai'e war, lest his ambition should lead the nation into useless wars. 
That power was vested in congress. Vast and almost unlimited executive 
powers were conferred by the provisions, “The executive power shall be 
vested in a president” and “he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

The only expressions in the constitution authorising a cabinet are “the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments,” whose opinion the 
president may require in writing, “and heads of departments" and “any 
department.” His independence of congress and influence over legislation 
were provided for by giving him a qualified veto power. His fidelity was 
secured by his oath of office and liability to impeachment. Great as is the 
presidential office by reason of the powers and duties intrusted to it by the 
constitution, it has become still greater, because congress has intrusted it 
with many discretionary powers which it can limit, or prescribe the means 
and methods of performance. Its greatness is partly of constitutional and 
partly of legislative creation. It is often said that the president has greater 
power than any constitutional monarch; if this is so, it is largely because 
congress has made it so. It is our pleasure, not our obligation, that malces 
him so great. 

The federal judiciary was the subject of the careful attention of the very 
able lawyers of the convention. The power of the confederacy to enforce the 
decrees of its courts was dependent upon the support of the states. There 
was need of a uniform rule of decision upon federal cases in the several state 
courts. There should be one ultimate power of decision and enforcement, 
and that mast be the judicial power of the Union. That power, having no 
will of its own, should utter the will of the supreme law. Behind it should 
be the power of the nation, but the wisdom and moral influence of the judicial 
power should be so pre-eminent that the sword which was ready to support it 

' (Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Miflain & Co. Copyright, 1900, by Judsou 
S. Landou.] 
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should rust in its scabbard. Thus too the Union should pledge its justice 
against the danger of its power. 

To make this department as independent as possible, it was agreed that 
the judges should hold office during good behaviour. It was also agreed that 
it should not have any jurisdiction over cases arising in a state, between its 
citizens, in respect to matters wholly controlled by state laws. But the court 
should have jurisdiction over cases controlled by the laws of the United States, 
its constitution, and treaties. 

It was resolved to provide a supreme court and inferior courts. To the 
supreme comt was given appellate jurisdiction. All this seems very simple. 
But in these simple regulations lies the most admirable and important 
feature of the whole constitution. Without it the system mi^t have failed. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court has, more than any other 
agency, composed dissensions, settled conflicting claims, and defined the 
powers by which the nation has developed into its stable greatness. 

Under these happy provisions, whatever law any state may pass, no matter 
how much it conflicts with the consti^tion of the United States, it may go 
upon the statute-book of the state without exciting the least apprehension 
or alarm. There it will quietly repose rmtil somebody seeks to assert or deny 
the right or duty which this law purports to confer or enjoin. The opposite 
party then challenges the state law as contrary to the supreme law of the 
constitution of the United States. Under the practice adopted, if the state 
courts hold the state law to be unconstitutional, no appeal is necessary to 
vindicate the national power ; but if the state courts sustain the validity of 
the state law, an appeal lies to the supreme court of the United States, and 
that court will decide whether the state law is valid or void. 

If it decide that it is void, it is to all intents and purposes not merely 
practically repealed, but declared never to have existed. In like manner, 
if congress enact any law in conflict with the constitution of the United States, 
whether by violating the rights reserved to the states, or by exercising powers 
not conferred by the constitution, the supreme court, whenever a case comes 
before it in which the question is raised — and its determination is decisive of 
the case— declares the act of congress void.<i 


Washington’s first administration; Hamilton's finances 

The name of Washington was almost a part of the constitution, “The 
constitution would never have been adopted"— thus Edmund Randolph, by 
no means a strong adherent to Washington, wrote to him afterwards — “but 
from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an e:^ctation that you 
would execute it.” The presidential electors gave in their votes without a 
single exception in favour of Washington; and he consented to what he had 
reason to call “ this last great sacrifice.” 

The two houses of congress had been organised in New York, after a month’s 
delay, March 4th being the appointed day ; and the house not haidng a quorum 
till March 30th, the senate none till April 6th. A day or two before Wash- 
ington’s arrival, John Adams took his place as vice-president. The inau- 
guration of the president, postponed a few days after he was ready for the 
ceremony, at length completecf the organisation of the government (April 
30th, 1789). Whatever has been said of the solemnity of former periods, 
or of former duties, must be repeated with stronger emphasis of the work 
now before Washington and his coadjutors. Of far greater difficulty than' the 
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formation of the constitution was the setting it in operation. Its prin- 
ciples were to be applied to a nation now numbering nearly four millions. 
The census of 1790 gave, whites, 3,172,464; free blacks, 59,466; slaves, 697,- 
897; total, 3,929,827. This was the population of all the thirteen states. 

The great feature of the opening years of Washington's administration 
was the work of congress, the body upon whose laws the government depended 
for movement, if not for life. The departments were organised : one of state, 
one of the treasuiy, and one of war, each being under the control of a sec- 
retary. The three secretaries, with an attorney-general, constituted the cab- 
inet of the president; the postmaster-general not being a cabinet officer until 
a later period. Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson the first secretaiy 
of state, Alexander Hamilton the first secretary of the treasury, Henry Knox 
the first secretary of war, Edmund Eandolph the first attorney-general, and 
Samuel Osgood the first [jostmaster-general (September, 1789). At the 
same time he made his appointments for the offices of the judiciary, con- 
gress having created a supreme court, with circuit and district courts appended. 
John Jay was the first chief justice of the United States. 

Congress had already launched into constitutional discussions. The 
amendments to the constitution, proposed by the different states, were 
numerous enough — ^fifty and upwards — ^to call for early attention. It was 
not suggested either by the states or by their congressional representatives 
to make any fundamental alterations in the constitution. They were con- 
tented with a few articles, declaring the states and the people in possession 
of all the powers and all the rights not expressly surrendered to the general 
government. These articles, to the number of ten, were adopted by congress, 
and accepted by the states. 

A far more vital matter was the revenue. To this congress addressed 
itself in the first weeks of the session. The result of long and difficult debates 
was the enactment of a tariff, intended to serve at once for revenue and 
for protection of domestic interests. A tonnage duty, with great advantages 
to American shipping, was also adopted. Some tiine afterwards, indeed 
towards the close of the first congress, an excise was laid on domestic spirits. 
These measures were modified at intervals. But beneath them, in all their 
forms, there continued the principle, that the duties upon imports were to 
provide for government in the shape of a revenue, and for the nation in the 
shape of protection. 

It fell to the first congress, likewise, to provide for the public credit. 
The debts of the confederation amounted to 854,000,000, or to $80,000,000 
if the debts of the states, incurred for general objects, were added. It was 
the plan of Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, that these debts should be 
taken as a whole to be assumed and funded by the new government. Ihose 
who, like the proposer of the system, desired to see the national government 
strong, advocated its being made the centre of the public credit; while those 
who inclined to the rights of the states preferred to have the debt remain 
in state rather than in national stocks. 

The question was not decided upon any abstract grounds. It had been 
a bone of contention where the seat of the general government should be 
located, some going for one place and some for another. Wien the house 
of representatives decided against assuming the state debts, the advocates 
of the assumption hit upon the plan of securing the necessary votes from 
some of the Virginian or Maryland membera by consenting to fix the pro- 
jected capital on the Potomac, Philadelphia to be the capital until 1800. 
The bait wa.s snapped at, and a measure on which the honour of the states. 
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if not of the nation, depended passed by means of unconcealed intrigue.’^ 
The state debts were then assumed, not in mass, but in certain proportions. 
This being the chief object of altercation, the funding of the domestic and 
foreign d^t of the general government was rapidly completed (August 4th, 
1790). The transaction was by no means to the satisfaction of the entire 
nation. 

The public creditors, on the other hand, were delighted. All the moneyed 
interests of the country, indeed, were quickened, the public bonds being so 
much additional capital thrown into the world of industry and of commerce. 
The creation of a national bank, with the design of sustaining the financial 
operations of government, took place in the eany part of the following year 
(1791). On the opening of the subscription books, a signal proof of the 
confidence now placed in the national credit was given, the whole number 
of shares offered being taken up in two hours./ 

HAMILTON AND HIS WORK 

John Fiske « entertains the highest admiration for Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he characterises as perhaps the most precocious man of his time, with 
the possible exception of William Pitt. Fiske declares that the American 
government is to-day, as to many substantial particulars, moving along the 
fines first pointed out by Hamilton. It is admitted that his economic views 
lacked something of finality, but this could scarcely have been otherwise in 
an age preceding the publication of Adam Smith’s WeaUh of Nations. Com- 
paring Hamilton with his own contemporaries, it is doubtless just to assert 
that he was surpassed in a comprehensive view of the financial situation by 
no other American save perhsjps Albert Gallatin. But Hamilton was much 
more than a mere financier. He wp an orator and writer, a practical lavi^er, 
and a clear-headed student of politics, who was able to put his political vie^vs 
to the test of practice. It is conceded, however, that he lacked faith in the 
democratic government, and that he sometimes proceeded along by-paths 
towards ends that he considered desirable, in a manner which, in the most 
charitable interpretation, showed “ impatience of temperament ” ; and 
which, as McMaster* does not hesitate to affirm, is susceptible of being 
interpreted — or, at least, was interpreted by many of his contemporaries — as 
out and out unscrupulousness._ But this, after all, is no more than has been 
urged by party opponents against every politician of prominence ; and there 
is nothing in evidence to disprove the friendlier estimate, according to which 
Hamilton strove to attain ends that he believed were conducive to the 
public weal. McMaster asserts that Hamilton’s zeal, industry, and ability 
as a public servant “ were never attacked even by Jefferson, who hated him 
with an animosity more implacable than the animosity of Burr ” ; and, if 
this bo true, it can hardly be supposed that Hamilton “ followed dark and 
crooked ways ” from evil motives. 

In estimating Hamilton’s capacities, McMaster is at one with the 
generality of critics. He declares that Hamilton at thirty-two had a 
maturity of judgment and fitness for carrying out high political aims 
comparable to that of any man of his time who was twenty years his 
senior. As secretary Hamilton at once set to work to prepare a report 

r* The whole compromise was a bargain between the North and the South. The " geograph- 
ical’^ and “sectional’’ character of the parties was a matter of frequent mention and lament. 
It is well to call special attention to this, because the erroneous view largely prevailed after- 
wards that the mischievous political division of the oountty by a geographical line dates 
back only to the Missouri Compromise. — Von Holst. j] 
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on the state of the national debtj and to devise the most equitable system 
of taxation by which the obligation might be met. But, long before his 
work was completed, the houses of congress met and began to grapple, 
after their own fashion, with the same momentous problem. The result of 
their labours was the financial jDolicy that McMaster characterises as 
“fruitful of wonders,” and as bringing to the front for the first time 
questions which were long to remain a source of public unrest, and were 
ultimately to lead to an appeal to the sword. McMaster points out that in 
January, 1791, the funded debt of the United States amounted to 
$75,463,476, a sura which the anti-federalists believed would ruin the 
country if funded ; and that seventy-five years later,' when this sum had 
long since been paid off, the Civil War created a new debt thirty-seven 
times as great — aggregating the almost unthinkable sum of $2,844,649,626 — 
and that this colossal debt was borne with ease. But it must not be over- 
looked, if we would draw a correct inference, that in the meantime the 
United States had developed into a power of first magnitude.® 

Washington’s second term; the whisky insurrection 

New states were presenting themselves for admission into the line of the 
thirteen. The consent of New York having been obtained, Vermont was 
admitted (March 4th, 1791). Provision was already made for the entrance 
of Kentucky in the following year (June 1st, 1792). The territory south of 
the Ohio was subsequently admitted as the state of Tennessee (June 1st, 
1796). The general government itself was concentrated in Washington. 
Jefferson, the head of the republicans, wrote to him: “The confidence of the 
whole Union is centred in you. Your being at the helm will be more than 
an answer to every armunent which can be used to alarm and lead the people 
in any quarter into violence or secession. North and South will hang together, 
if they have you to hang on.” “It is clear,” wrote Hamilton, the leader 
of the federalists, "that if you continue in office nothing materially mis- 
chievous is to be apprehended; if you quit, much is to be dreaded.” Thus 
urged, Washington could do no less than accept the unanimous summons 
to another term of labour for his country. Adams was again chosen vice- 
president (1792-1793). 

There was one thing over which Washington had no influence. The ani- 
mosity of parties had spared him, but without being checked by him. He 
vainly exerted himself to keep the peace, even in his own cabinet, Jefferson 
and Hamilton were at swords’ pomts, and at swords' points they remained 
until Jefferson retired (1794) . In confess all was uproar. The slightest ques- 
tion sufficed to set the northerner against the southerner, the federalist against 
the republican. Out of congress the tumult was increasing. A new party, 
chiefly from the republican ranks, had gathered under the name of democrats, 
in societies of which the model was taken from abroad, and which, as Waking- 
ton w'rote, might “shake the government to its foundation.” 

The fearful passion of the time at length broke out in insurrection. In 
consequent of the excise upon domestic spirits, some parts of the country 
where distillation was common had been greatly discontented. North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, or rather the interior counties of those states, had 
been agitated to such a degree that the president deemed it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, calling upon his fellow citizens to support the laws (1792). 
The excitement gradually subsided, except in Pennsylvania, where, after vari- 
ous acts of violence, an armed convention, seven thousand strong, met at Brad- 
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dock’s Field (August, 1794). The president of this assembly vras a Colonel 
Cook; the secretary, Albert Gallatin, a Swiss emigrant^ and the commander 
of the troops a lawyer named Bradford. Of course the objects of so large a 
body were vario^ ; some being intent merely upon suspending the collection 
of the excise, while others meditated the possession of the country and separa- 
tion from the Union. The president at once put forth a proclamation announc- 
ing the march of fifteen thousand militia from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 'The president himi^lf took the field for a few days; 
but finding that the insurgent had disappeared before the approach of his 
troops, he left his officers — General Henry Lee, governor of Virginia, being 
commander-in-chief — to complete the work that was no sooner begun than 
it was ended. A considerable number of prisoners was taken in November, 
but no executions followed. Enough had been done to decide “ the contest,” 
as Washington described it, “whether a small proportion of the United States 
shall dictate to the whole Union.” 

The same year (1794) witnessed the suppression by Anthony Wayne of a 
danger, half domestic and half foreign — a long-continued Indian war, in w'hich 
two expeditions had been defeated in 1790 and 1791. No part of Washington’s 
administration, domestic or foreign, was more original or more benign than 
the policy which he constantly urged, towards the Indians of the United States. 
To save them from the frauds of traders, a national system of trade was adopted. 
’To protect them from the aggressions of borderers, as well as to secure them 
in the rights allowed them by their treaties, a number of laws were prepared, 

A far more savage foe than the Indian was appeased at the same period, 
but with much less credit, it must be added, to the nation. This was the dey 
of Algiers, who^ with a number of neighbours like himself, was wont to sweep 
the seas with piratical craft. Singular to say, the sway of these buccaneeiing 
potentates was acknowledged by the European states, who paid an annum 
tribute on condition of their commerce being spared. Ten years before the 
present date the freebooters of the dey of Algiers had captured two American 
vessels and thrown their crews into bondage. He now (1795) consented to 
release his captives and to respect the merchantmen of the United States, on 
the reception of a tribute like that received from the powers of Europe. 'Three- 
quarters of a million were paid down, an annual payment of full fifty thousand 
dollars being promised in addition. Other treaties of the same sort with 
Tripoli and Tunis were under way. 


RELATIONS WITH PRANCE; CITIZEN GENET 

A special envoy, Thomas Pinckney, was sent to Spain. It took him nearly 
a year to bring about a treaty defining the Florida boundary and opening the 
Mississippi to the United States (1795). Britain continued to wear the aspect 
of an antagonist, keeping her troops upon the United States territory until 
her demands were satisfied, while on the other side of the sea she laid one 
restraint after another upon commerce, as if she would have kept the .^er- 
icans at a distance from her shores. France, on the contrary, was still the 
friend of the rising nation, and not only as its patron but as its follower. T^e 
same year that Washington entered the presidency the French Revolution 
began. Its early movements, professedly inspired by those that had taken 
place in America, kindled all the sympathies of American hearts. Hitherto 
the bond between them and the French was one of gratitude and of depend- 
ence ; now it was one of sympathy and of equality. But the nation was by no 
means unanimous against Great Britain, by no means unanimous for France, 
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Many paused, and turning inth distrust from the scenes of which France was 
the unhappy theatre, looked with kinder emotions towards the sedater Britain. 
It would te too much to say that this led to a British party; but it did lead 
to a neutral one, 3vhile, on the other hand, a French party applauded the license 
as well as the liberty of the Eevolution. This party -was the republican, its 
more impetuous members being the democratic-republicans. Their opponents 
were the federalists, France declared war against Britain. The nation was 
again close upon the breakers, when Wasiungton — ^never greater, never wiser — 
issued his proclamation of neutrality, making it known “ that the duty and 
interest of the United States require that they should with sincerity and good 
faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and unpartialtow'ardsthe belligerent 
powers" (April 22nd, 1793). It is a memorable act in history. Its purpose is 
not always rightly estimated. Look at the nation, tasked to its utmost, one 
may almost say, to subdue a few' Indian tribes, obliged to pay tribute to the 
Algerines, imable to keep the Spaniards to their obligations, and we shall not 
behold a power that could enter safely into European wars. If such a thing 
w'ere attempted, it would be at the hazard of the independence that had been 
achieved. 

France, having baptised herself a republic in the blood of her king, Louis 
XVI, sent a new minister to the United States in the person of “Citizen” 
Genfet. An enthusiastic representative of his nation, Genfet excited a fresh 
enthusiasm in the French party of America. Feasted at Charleston, where he 
landed (April, 1793), and at all the principal places on the route northward, 
he was led to imagine the entire country at his feet, or at those of the French 
Republic. He began at Charleston to send out privateers and to order that 
their prizes should be tried and condemned by the French consuls in the United 
States. It was a part of the treaty of commerce between the two nations 
that the privateers and prizes of the French should be admitted to the Amer- 
ican ports. But Genfit was soon to be checked. He did battle for his priva- 
teers and his courts; appealed from the executive to congress and the people, 
and pursued so extreme a course as to set his supporters and his opponents 
bitterly at variance. The French party now went openly for war against 
England. “Marat, Robespierre, Brissot, and the Mountain," says Vice- 
President Adams, * “were the constant themes of panegyric and the daily 
toasts at table. Washington's house was surrounded by an innumerable mul- 
titude from day to day, huzzaing, demanding war against England, cursing 
Washington, and crying, ‘Success to the French patriots and virtuous repub- 
licans ! "’ “I had rather be in my grave,” exclaimed Washington one day in 
great excitement, “ than in my present situation.” He was equal, however, 
and more than equal, to his duty, and, supported by his cabinet, in August he 
sent to request the recall of Gen6t. As the party by which Genfit had been 
commissioned had sunk to ruin, their successors readily appointed a minister 
of their own — “Citizen” Fauchet. 

THE JAY treaty; WASHINGTON’S UNPOPULARITY 

But the troubles of the time were too complicated to be reached by a mere 
change of ministers. France had pronounced against the neutrality of Amer- 
ica — ^not, indeed, by direct menace or violence, but by ordering that neutral 
vessels, containing goods belonging to her enemies, should be captured (May 
1st, 1793). An embargo was then laid upon the shipping at Bordeaux, Both 
these measures were decided violations of the treaty with America. The 
most that France did, however, was as nothing compared with the extremes 
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to which her chief enemy, Great Britain, resorted. France had ordered that 
the goods of an enemy were liable to capture. In June, Great Britain ordered 
that the goods of a neutral power, if consistmg of provisions for the enemy, 
were to be captured or bought up, unless shipped to a friendly port. This was 
followed in November by an order that all vessels laden with the produce of 
a French colony, or with supplies for the same, were lawful prizes — a decree 
so arbitrary that it was soon modifi^ by the nation that issued it (January, 
1794). Worse than all. Great Britain claimed the right to impress into W 
service every seaman of British birth, wherever he might be found ; so that 
the ships of the United States would be stopped, searched, and stripped of 
their crews, at the pleasure of the British cruisers. It often happened that 
American sailors as well as British were the. victims of this impressment. A 
tlirill of indignation and of defiance against such proceedings ran through the 
Americans. They would have been less than freemen, less, even, than men, 
to have borne with such injuries in silence. 

The very party most opposed to France was earnest in sustaining the 
necessity of preparations for war, defensive, indeed, but still war with Great 
Britain. A temporary embargo upon the American ports was voted by con- 
gress, for the purpose of suspending commercial intercourse (March, 1794). 
One hint that Washington, the still trusted though still slandered magistrate, 
was in favour of arming, and the nation would have armed. 

It was proposed to send a special mission to Great Britam. Washington 
selected Chief-Justice Jay (April, 1794). It was a fitting choice. Amongst 
all the prominent figures of the time. Jay's is almost, perhaps altogether, the 
only one that stands close to Washington's, aloof from the tamidies and the 
collisions of opposing parties. No other man was so fit to join with Washing- 
ton in rescuing the nation from its present perils. Accordingly, Jay proceeded 
to England and after some months of anxious diplomacy obtained a treaty 
(November). It was not much to obtain. The United States agreeing to 
indemnify their British creditors. Great Britain consented to surrender the 

J osts which she had so long held in the west, the surrender to take effect 
une 1st, 1796. A few concessions to the claims of American commerce were 
made; out the rigid policy of Britain, especially in relation to her colonial 
trade, was strongly maintained. In ^ort, the treaty did not acknowledge 
the rights of the Americans as neutrals, or their privileges as traders — ^both 
matters of the highest importance to their commercial interests. At the same 
time, the earlier points of controversy were determined, and from the later 
ones the sting was taken away, at least in some degree. So Jay thought, so 
Washington, though neither considered the treaty decidedly satisfactory. It 
was better at any rate, they reasoned, than war. Thus, too,’ reasoned the sen- 
ate, who, convened in special session (June, 1795), advised the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Not thus, however, the nation. If the necessity of the treaty, even as it 
stood, needed to be proved, the proof was the general insanity which it pro- 
voked. Meetings were held everywhere; harangues were made, resolutions 
passed; copies of the treaty were destroyed; Jay was burned in efSgy. The 
French and the American flags waved together over these scenes; while the 
British ensign was dragged through the dirt and burned before the doors of 
the British representatives. 

The example of Virginia was imitated in congress, where the phrase 
of “ undiminished confidence” was also stricken from an address of the 
house to the president December). As the session progressed, a fierce 
struggle arose with respect to the bills for carrying out the British treaty. 

H. W. — VOL. xxrti. X 
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A tliree weeks’ debate terminated in a call upon the president for the speci- 
fied documents. He and his cabinet being alike of opinion that the house 
had transgressed its powers, the call was refused. After a fortnight's debate, 
in which Fisher Ames distinguished himself above all his colleagues in defend- 
ing the treaty, a vote, by a bare majority, determmed that the house would 
proceed to its duty (March, April, 1796). By this time the frenzy out of doors 
had died away. 

Thus terminated the great event of Washington’s administration. The 
proclamation of neutrality was the first decisive step ; the treaty with Great 
Britain was the second, and, for the present, the last. The point thus gained 
may be called the starting-point of the infant nation in its foreign relations. 
But if the French party of the United States, if the minister of the United 
States to France, James Momoe, were indignant at the British treaty, it was 
hut natural that France should be the same. The French government 
announced to Mr. Monroe that they considered their alliance with the United 
States to be at an end (February, 1796). To prove that they were in earnest, 
the authorities of France, in addition to their previous orders of capture and 
embargo, decreed that neutral vessels were to be treated exactly as they were 
treated by the British ; that is, stopped, searched, and seized upon the seas 
(July). This was subsequently made known to the United States by a com- 
munication from the French envoy, Adet, who improved the opportunity 
^ appealing to the people to take part with France and gainst Great Britain. 
To restore matters, as far as possible, to a better position, Washington had 
sent out Charles C. Pinckney as minister to France, in the place of Monroe 
(September). 

The parties— northern and southern, federalist and republican, anti- 
French and French— that racked the nation were never so much agitated. 
Newspaper’s, especially those published at Philadelphia, carried the hostile 
notes from congress to the nation, and echoed them back to congress. It 
is difficult, without having room for extracts, to convey any idea of the viru- 
lence of political writing at the time. Both the administration and its head 
were objects of the fiercest assault. Washington wi’ote with natural indigna- 
tion of the abuse which he, “no party man," as he truly called himself, had 
received, “and that, too, in such exaggerated and indecent terms as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
pickpocket.” ^ It was amidst these outrages that Washington sent forth 
hU farewell address to the people of the United States (September 17th, 
1796). Soon afterwards congress came together, and showed that many 
of its members were violent against the retiring president. On the proposal 
of an address of grateful acknowledgments from the house of representatives, 
a man_ from Wa^ington’s own state, William B. Giles, of Virginia, took 
exception to the more expressive passages. The same attitude was taken 
by a considerable number, and amongst them Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 

[' Forged letters purporting to show Washington’s desire to abandon the revolutionary 
stniggle were published; he was accused of drawing more than his salary; hints of the pro- 
priety of a guillotine for his benefit began to appear; some spoke of him as the "stepfather 
of his country." _ The attacks embittered the close of his term of service; he declare, in a 
cabinet-meeting in 1793, that “he had never repented but once the having slipped the moment 
of resigning his office, and that was every moment since." Indeed, the most unpleasant 
portions of Jefferson’s .4no are those in which, with an air of psychological dissection, he 
details the storms of passion into which the president was hurried by the newspaper attacks 
Upon him. These attacks, however, came from a very small fraction of the politicians ; the 
pwple never wavered in their devotion to the president, and iiis election would have been 
unanimous in 1796, as in 1789 and 1792, if he had been willing to serve. — Alexanoeb Johjt- 

iTON.w] 
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nessee. “Although he is soon to become a private citizen,” wrote Wash- 
ington of himself (January, 1797), “his opinions are to be knocked down, 
and his character reduced as low as they are capable of sinking it.” 

If Wa^ington could thus excite animosity and mong, what must it have 
been with ordinary men? The country seemed unwilling to be pacified, 
unwilling to be saved. 

Washington retired. He had done even greater things at the head of 
the government than he had done at the head of the army. But it was beyond 
his power to change the character of the nation. He left it as he found it 
-^mded and impassioned. Yet he left it ^ he had not found it— with a 
constitution in operation, with principles and with laws in action— on the 
road to increase and to maturity. 

At the close of the century which he adorned Washington died (Decem- 
ber 14th, 1799). His retirement, to which he had looked forward so long- 
ingly, had been disturbed. He had been greatly occupied with the organisa- 
tion of the provisional army, of which he had been appointed chief — the last 
of his many services to his coimtry. He had been still more harassed by 
the party passions of the time; himself inclined to the support of federalist 
principles, he had been to some degree drawn into the whirl of political move- 
ments. Perhaps it was not too soon for his peace or for his fame that he 
was taken away. Beside his ^rave his countrymen stood united for an instant, 
then returned to their divisions and their strifes. His memoiy continued 
to plead, and not unavailingly, for love of country and of countrymen./ 

VABIOirS ESmUTES OP WASHINGTON 

It has been our custom to give varying characterisations of great historical 
characters. Among these Washington stands in the front rank as patriot, 
soldier, statesman, and man. In none of these qualities is he exceeded in 
history; in the purity of his lifelong patriotism he is perhaps unequalled. 
On these points, aside from certain contemporary attacks of faction, there 
is no divergence of opinion among authorities of any country or creed. The 
only point of dispute is his rank as a general. His soldiership is not questioned 
nor his abilities as a tactician and man of resource and courage m action. 
It is as a strategist that he has been criticised — ^and also eulogised. We have 
previously quoted some animadversions on his battle plans. We can only 
emphasise the fact that, after all, he kept his force together, that he would 
not accept defeat, and that he won what he fought for, and left it as his monu- 
ment. He was undoubtedly no epoch-making general, but as a man of honour, 
a lover and benefactor of his kind, a man whose works live after him in 
increasing glory, he makes such self-maniacs as Alexander, Cresar, and Napo- 
leon dwindle into insignificance or loom up only as monstrosities. Alexander 
left an empire of chaos; Csesar, assa^ated by his own friends, marked 
the end of a republic ; Napoleon left Prance smaller than he found it. Indeed, 
the very republic which gave birth to Napoleon and which he overthrew only 
for a few years— that very republic was largely the result of Washington's 
successes and his ideals. 

We shall give only foreign estimates: British, German, and French. The 
American opinion need not be quoted; it amounts perhaps to as near an 
approach to the apotheosis of deification as a nation can ever make, and it 
finds its summing-up in the phrase, “The Father of his Country.” He is 
the standard by which all other statesmen and patriots are tested — and 
found wanting. « 
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Lord Brougham 

The relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experiences 
when, turning from the contemplation of such a character [Napoleon I], his 
eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or of any age ! It wdll be the duty 
of the historian and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of commemorating 
this illustrious man ; and imtil time ^all be no more will a test of the progress 
which our race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration 
paid to the immortal name of Washington.// 

The Earl of Stanhope 

In the mind of Washington punctuality and precision did not, as we often 
find them, turn in any degree to selfishness. Nor yet was his constant regu- 
larity of habits attended by imdue fonnality of manner. In one of his most 
private letters there appears given incidentally, and as it were by chance, 
a golden rule upon that subject : “ As to the gentlemen you mention, I cannot 
charge myself with incivility, or — what in my opinion is tantamount — cere- 
monious civility,” In figure Wasliington was strongly built and tall (above 
six feet high), in countenance grave, unimpassioned, and benign. An inborn 
worth, an unaffected dignity, beamed forth in every look as in every word 
and deed. No man, whether friend or enemy, ever viewed without respect 
the noble simplicity of his demeanour, the utter absence in him of every 
artifice and every affectation. 

Mark how brightly the first forbearance of Washington combines with his 
subsequent determination; how he who had been Sow to come forward 
was magnanimous in persevering. When defeat had overtaken the American 
army, when subjugation by the British rose in view, when not a few of the 
earliest deelaimers against England were, more or less privately, seeking 
to make terms for themselves, and fitting their own necks to the yoke, the 
high spirit of Washington never for a moment quailed; he repeatedly declared 
that if the colonies were finally overpowered he was resolved to quit them 
forever, and, assembling as many people as would follow, go and establish 
an independent state in the West, on the rivers Mississippi and Missouri, 
Tliere is a lofty saying which the Spaniards of old were wont to engrave on 
their Toledo blades, and which with truth and aptness might have adorned 
the sword of Washington : “ Never draw me without reason ; never sheath 
me without honour ! ” 

Nor was Washington in any measure open to the same reproach as the 
ancient Romans, or some of his own countrymen at present — that while 
eager for freedom themselves they would rivet the chains of their slave. To 
him at least could never be applied Doctor Johnson’s taunting words: “How 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?” 
The views of Washington on this great question are best shown at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, and at a period of calm deliberation, in one of his 
letters to La Fayette: “Your late purchase of an estate in Cayenne with a 
view of emancipating the slaves on it is a generous and noble proof of your 
humanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally into 
the minds of the people of this country !” 

There was certainly no period in his career when he would not have joy- 
fully exchanged— had his high sense of duty allowed him— the cares of pub- 
lic for the ease of private life. And this wish for retirement, strong and sin- 
cere as it was in Washington, seems the more remarkable since it was not 
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with him, as with so many other great men, prompted in any degree by the 
love of literatijre. He was not like Cicero, when shrinking in affright from 
the storms which rent the commonwealth, and reverting with fond regret 
to the well-stored library of Atticus, and to his own favourite little seat 
beneath the bust of Aristotle; he was not like Clarendon at Montpellier, 
when he turned from an ymgrateful age, not worthy of his virtue, and indited 
for all time to come his immortal history. Neither reading nor writing 
as such had any charms for Washington. But he was zealously devoted 
to the earliest and most needful of all the toils of man — ^he loved to be a 
feeder of flocks and a tiller of the ground. 

It has been justly remarked that of General Washington there are fewer 
anecdotes to tell than perhaps of any other great man on record. There were 
none of those checkered hues, none of those warring emotions, in which 
biography delights. There was no contrast of lights and shades, no flickering 
of the flame ; it was a mild light that seldom dazzled, but that ever cheered 
and vrarmed. His contemporaries or his close observers, as Jefferson » and 
Gallatin,® assert that he had naturally strong passions, but had attained 
complete mastery oyer them. In self-control, indeed, he has never been 
surpassed. If sometimes on rare occasions, and on strong provocation, 
there was wrung from him a burst of anger, it was almost instantly quelled 
by the dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he deliberated slowly ; 
nor could any urgency or peril move him from his serene composure, his 
calm, clear-headed good sense. Integrity and truth were also ever present in 
his mind. 

Not a single instance, as I believe, can be found in his whole career when 
he was impelled by any but an upr^ht motive, or endeavoured to attain an 
object by any but worthy means, ^ch are some of the high qualities which 
have justly earned for General Washington the admiration even of the coun- 
try he opposed, and not merely the adimration but the gratitude and affection 
of his own. Such was the pure and upright spirit to which, when its toOs 
were over and its earthly course had been run, was offered the, unanimous 
homage of the assembled congress, all clad in deep mourning for their common 
loss, as to “the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens.” At this day in the United States the reverence for his 
character is, as it should be, deep and universal, and not confined, as with 
nearly all English statesmen, to one party, one province, or one creed. Such 
reverence for Washington is felt even by those who wander farthest from the 
paths in which he trod. Thus may it be said of this most virtuous man 
what in days of old was said of Virtue herself, that even those who depart 
most widely from her precepts still keep holy and bow down to her name.? 

John Richard Green 

John Richard Green? is among the more modern writers who have 
spoken of Washington with similar enthusiasm. He commends the serene 
calmness of temper that told of perfect self-mastery ; yet curiously enough 
he says that there was little in Washington’s outward bearing to reveal ms 
grandeur of soul ; whereas in reality, it would appear that rarely has a hero 
possessed physical gifts more closely in keeping with his nobility of character. 
Nevertheless it is quite true that the colonists did not at first fully appreciate 
the greatness of their leader. As Green remarks, it was only after he had 
been tested through years of danger and defeat that he came to be under- 
stood at his full worth. Then it came to pass that men reposed in him 
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" a trust and faith such as few ’ other men have won.” It is even true, no 
doubt, that a large number of his contemporaries regarded him with rever- 
ence. But a correct interpretation of history requires that we should 
remember that, even to the last, Washington had his full quota of political 
opponents, who criticised him as antagonists are wont to criticise. It is not 
in the nature of things that a great man should be regarded by all his con- 
temporaries in quite the same light with which he is viewed by posterity. 
Washington was no exception to this rule.® 

Sir Archibald Alison 

Modern history has not a more spotless character to commemorate. 
Invincible in resolution, firm in conduct, meorruptible in integrity, he brought 
to the helm of a victorious republic the simplicity and innocence of rural 
life; he was forced into greatness by circumstances rather than led into it by 
inclination, and prevailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs 
and the pei'severance of his character than by any extraordinary genius for the 
art of war, A soldier from necessity and patriotism rather than disposition, 
he was the first to recommend a return to pacific counsels when the mdepen- 
dence of his country was secured; and bequeathed to his couutr3unen an 
address on leaving their government, to which there are few compositions of 
uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. He was modest, without 
diffidence ; sensible to the voice of fame, without vanity; independent and dig- 
nified, without either asperity or pride. He was a friend to liberty, but not to 
licentiousness— not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
which America had inherited from her British descent. Accordingly, after hav- 
ing signalised his life by successful resistance to English oppression, he closed 
it by the warmest advice to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain, and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of friendly and commercial intercourse between the mother 
country and its emancipated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambi- 
tion; a Sulla without his crimes; and, after having raised his country, by his 
exertions, to the rank of an independent state, he closed his career by a vol- 
untary relinquishment of the power which a grateful people had bestowed. 

If it is the highest glory of England to have given birth, even amidst 
transatlantic wilds, to such a man, and if she cannot number him among 
those who have extended her provinces or augmented her dominions, she 
may at least feel a legitimate pride in the victories which he achieved, and 
the great qualities which he exhibited, in the contest with herself, and indulge 
with satisfaction in the reflection that that vast empire which neither the 
ambition of Louis XIV nor the power of Napoleon could dismember received 
its first shock from the courage which she had communicated to her own 
offspring, and that, amidst the convulsions and revolutions of other states, 
real liberty has arisen in that nation alone which inherited in its veins the 
genuine principles of British freedom.^ 


Eenri Martin 

The Declaration of Independence was the birth-act of a society the most 
. untrammelled and soon to be the vastest that the world has ever known. 
In the union of Protestant Christianity with eighteenth-century philosophy 
lay the germ of this gigantic progeny. Two men of the first order were to be 
its defenders and its guides during its early years, and each was the particular 
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representative of one of its parent soui’ces: Washington, of tradition, but 
tradition transformed, and of progressive Protestantism enlightened and tol- 
erant; Franklin, type of the age, of the movement of Locke and Rousseau— 
philosophy, but philosophy with a religious element, 

Washington shook off ill-fortune by prodigies of constancy. He was a 
mingling of Fabius and Epaminondas, though he lacked the artistic and 
poetic ilan that marked Epaminondas and all the Greeks. As Theodore 
Fabas « has so well phrased it, he was like those monuments whose grandeur 
does not at first strike the eye, precisely because of the perfect haimony of 
their proportion and because no one feature seizes the attention. “The 
sanest of great men,” he was the very personification of the most rationalist 
of peoples, and his “august good sense,” to use the happy expression of 
Eugdne Pelletan,< was nothing but the distinctively Anglo-American quality 
exalted to the sublime. 

During this time Franklin, America’s other glory, had quitted his country 
the better to serve her. After having edited the immortal Declaration, 
he had gone to obtain the French alliance. The United States had made 
admirable choice of a plenipotentiary. Risen from the working classes; 
enlightened and uplifted in opinion by Diderot; not Protestant, like the 
majority, but deist philosopher of a shade intermediary between Voltaire and 
Rousseau; a physicist of the first order in that century; passionately devoted 
to the natural sciences, simple in dres and manners like Jean Jacques and 
his heroes, and yet the most spiritual and refined of men; of a mind altogether 
French in its grace and elasticity ; at one and the same time a man of antiquity 
in certain phases and the most modem product of his day; redeeming his 
lack of ideality by the excellent moml equilibrium which he possessed in com- 
mon with Washington, though in a degree at once wider, more comprehensive, 
and less severe — ^it was natural that he should appeal to France in all his 
sentiments, in all his ideas. He conquered the learned by the good sense of 
his genius ; the enthusiastic by the dramatic aspect of his rdle ; the frivolous 
by the originality of his position and his physiognomy. At the end of but 
a few days he was as popular at Paris as at Boston and Philadelphia." 


Charles van Rotteck 

America had placed herself between magnificence and ruin in 1776, In 
this position, in which such a great destiny was involved, she needed a great 
man, who would gain the victory for her. And she found him, put him at her 
head^ and showed herself worthy of him. With newly levied soldiers, hardly 

g rovided with suitable arms, generally without experience and discipline, 
e undertook the contest against the best-disciplined and the best-equipped 
troops of the world, imder able generals, and aided by all the resources 
with which it was easy for England to supply them, whilst he, afflicted by 
great want of money, was often unable to furnish his troops with provisions, 
still oftener unable to pay them, in constant danger of losing all with one blow, 
also not seldom persecuted by misfortime, in a situation alrnost desperate, 
but always of high courage and of unbent power of soul, provident, vigilant, 
and at suitable times ardent and heroically bold, but never rash, never intoxi- 
cated by success. But in order that no species of glory might not be his, 
he combined, as the most celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of the 
statesman with those of the warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 
man with the public virtues of the patriot and republican. As long as civilisa- 
tion and humanity have an empire or a place on earth, as long as the ideas 
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of freedom and fatherland retain a worth and historical recollections live 
among men, so long will Washington’s name stand resplendent in the temple 
of glory.^ 

Friedrich von Raumer 

Few men who have eamed for themselves a celebrated name in the history 
of the world exhibit such a harmony, such a concordant symmetry of all the 
qualities calculated to render himself and others happy, as Washington; and 
it has been very appropriately observed that, like the masterpieces of ancient 
art, he must be tne more admired in the aggregate the more closely^ he is 
examined in detail. His soul was elevated above party spirit, prejudice, 
self-interest, and paltry aims; he acted according to the impulses of a noble 
heart and a sound understanding, strengthened by impartial observation. 
To the greatest firmness he united the mildness and patience equally neces- 
sary in the then state of affairs; to prudence and foresight he joined boldness 
at the right moment; and the power intrusted to him he never abused by 
the slightest infraction of the laws. Although it is impossible that an Ameri- 
can can ever again perform such services for his country as were then rendered 
by Washington, his noble, blameless, and spotless image will remain a model 
and a rallying-point to all, to encourage the good and to deter the bad. How 
petty do the common race of martial heroes appear in comparison with Wash- 
mgton ! 

Washington, the founder of the great American republic, proved in an 
affecting and exalted manner that the fame which had been won by^ the 
sword, without crimes and ambition, could also be maintained in private 
life without power or outward pomp. Happier than Timoleon and Brutus, 
no dark shadows of memory flitted across the cheerful serenity of his existence. 
Washington was unanimously chosen president of the new and renovated 
republic. This second foimding of the state, this call to the head of a people 
recent in origin but sensible of true greatness, the modest and unsurpassed 
merit of Washington, and his solemn oath to support and maintain the con- 
stitution, form one of the brightest and most truly delightful pictures in 
modem history The admiration with which Washington was regarded by 
all civilised nations showed him to be one of the few among mankind to 
whom is given an immortality more durable than brass or marble, and whose 
spotless and beneficent memory is cherished to the latest posterity.^ 

FHESIDENCT OP ADAMS; WAR WITH FRANCE; “x.T. Z.” 

During the closing months of Washington's administration the first great 
struggle among the people of the United States for ascendency between 
the federalists and republicans took place. The only man on whom the nation 
now could possibly unite was about to retire to private life. There was very 
little time for preparation or electioneering, for a new choice must be made 
in November following. Activity the most extraordinary appeared among 
politicians in every part of the Union. The federalists nominated Jolm 
Adams for the high office of chief magistrate, and the republicans nominated 
Thomas Jefferson for the same. The contest was fierce, and party spirit, 
then in its youthful vigour, was implacable. The result was a victory for 
both parties — ^Adams being elected president, and Jefferson, having the 
next highest number of votes, vice-president. On March 4th, 1797, Wash- 
ington retired from office, and Adams was inaugurated the second president 
of the United States.® 
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The contrast between the administration of Washington and the admin- 
istrations of his successors is as wide as that between a nation and a party. 
He was the head of the nation ; they have been the heads of parties, as well 
as of the nation. It was what foreign powers were doing, rather ^hat 
the United States had to do, which formed the staple of political action for 
the fifteen years (1797-1812) following the retirement of Wai^ington./ 

Chief amongst the combatants in Europe and the aggressors agamst America 
were Great Britain and France. For the moment the relations with France 
occupied the foreground, Charles C. Pinckney, accredited by Washington 
to negotiate with the French government, was refused an audience at Paris; 
and not only that, but was ordered to depart the French territory (December, 
1796-February, 1797). Notwithstanding this, notwithstanding the rapidly 
following decrees against American ships and American crews, President 
Adams sent out a new mission, consisting of Pinckney, John Marshall, and 
Elbridge Gerry, with moderate instructions, which, however, availed nothing. 
Pinckney and Marshall, incensed by the intrigue as well as the insolence 
of which they were the objects (October, 1797-April, 1798), shook off the 
dust of France from their feet, being followed in a few months by Gerry, 
who had undertaken to do alone what he had not been able to do with his 
colleagues./ 

A, B. Hart thus describes the mission ; “It was nearly a year before news 
of the result was received. On April 2nd, 1798, the president communicated 
the despatches revealing the so-called ‘X. Y. Z. affair.’ It appeared that 
the envoys, on reaching Paris in October, 1797, had been denied an official 
interview, but that three persons, whose names were clouded under the 
initials X. Y. Z., had approached them with vague suggestions of loans and 
advances; these were finally crystallised into a demand for £50,000 'for the 
pockets of the Directoiy.’ The despatch described one conversation : ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said X., 'you do not speak to the point. It is money. It is expected 
that you will offer money.' We said that we had spoken to that point very 
explicitly, that we had ^en an answer. 'No,' he replied, 'you have not. 
What is your answer?’ We replied, ‘It is No, no, no; not a sixpence.’ The 
president concluded with a ringing paragraph which summed up the indigna- 
tion of the American people at this insult. ‘ I will never send another minister 
to France without assurances that he will be received, respected, and honoured 
as the representative of a great, free, powerful, and mdependent nation.’ 
The republican opposition in congre^ was overwhelmed and almost silenced. 
For the first and last time in his administration Adams found himself popu- 
lar. There was built up a compact federal majority. It proceeded deliber- 
ately to destroy its own party.”* 

The president leaned to the side of his party. He had no mind to declare 
war, but he recommended congress to put the country in a state of defence 
(March, 1798). Tlie recommendation was at once opposed by the republican 
leaders. According to Vice-President Jefferson, indeed, the president was 
aiming at a dissolution of the Union or at the establishment of a monarchical 
government. But the federalists upheld the president, and carried a series 
of measures providing for the organisation of a provisional army, as well as 
of a naval department, by which the existing navy might be more efficiently 
managed (May). Orders were issued directing the national ships to seize 
all armed vessels engaged in hostile acts against American shipping, while 
merchantmen were authorised to arm themselves and capture their assail- 
ants upon the seas. But to prevent hostilities, as far as possible, commercial 
intercourse with iVance and her colonies was formally prohibited in June. 
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Soon after, Washington -was appointed to the command of the provisional 
army. The United States were fairly in arms. 

War followed at sea. No declaration was made ; the moat that was done 
being to proclaim the treaties with France void, and then to authorise the 
president to send out national and to commission private vessels for the pur- 
pose of capturing any armed ships of the French, whether participating 
or not in hostilities. The seas were at once overrun with American ships, 
by wMch the French privateers were taken or driven from the coast. No 
actual engagement between national vessels, however, occurred, until the 
beginning of the following year, when Commander Truxton, in the Constella- 
tion, forced the French frigate L’lnmrgente to strike (Februaiy, 1799). Hos- 
tilities were continued chiefly by privateers, the profits to whose owners 
were the principal results of the war. Still it pleased the party by whom 
it was favoured, “A glorious and triumphant war it wasl” exclaimed 
Adams in after years. “ The proud pavilion of France was humiliated.” 


ALIEN .'^ND SEDITION LAWS, KENTUCKY EESOLUTIONS, AND NULLIFICATION 

But against the deeds of battle must be set the measures of government. 
These alone show the strain upon the nation. To provide ways and means, 
stamp duties and taxes on houses and slaves were voted, besides the loans 
that were procured. To keep down party opposition, the Alien and Sedition 
acts, as they were called, were passed. The first authorised the president 
to banish all aliens suspected of conspiracy against the United States, This 
was more of a party manoeuvre than appears on the face of it, inasmuch as 
many of the most ardent spirits of the republicans, especially the democratic 
republicans, were aliens. The Sedition Act denounced fine and imprisonment 
upon all conspiracies, and even all publications, “with intent to excite any 
unlawful combination for opposmg or resisting any law of the United States, 
or any lawful act of the president.” Both these acts, however, were to be 
but temporary, the Alien to be in force for two years, the Sedition until 
March 4th, 1801, the end of Adams’ administration. It was at midsummer 
that party spirit rose so high as to demand and to enact these urgent laws 
(June-July, 1798). The Alien Act was never put in operation. But the 
Edition Act was again and again enforced, and almost if not altogether 
invariably upon party grounds. It may safely be said that the nation was 
straining itself too far. 

So thought the party opposing the administration and the war. Strongest 
in the south and in the west, the republican leaders threw down the gauntlet 
to their opponents, nay, even to their rulers. The legislature of Kentucky, 
in resolutions drawn up for that body by no less a person than Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson, declared the Alien and Sedition laws “ not law, but altogether 
void and of no force” (November, 1798). The note thus sounded was taken 
up in the Virpnia legislature, whose resolutions, drafted by James Madi- 
son, declared the obnoxious laws "palpable and alarming infractions of the 
constitution.” Both sets of resolutions, as they came from the hands of their 
framers, were stronger still. Jefferson had written, “V^ere powers are 
assumed which have not been delegated, a nullification of the act is the right 
remedy, and every state has a natm’al right, in cases not within the com- 
pact [the constitution], to nullify of their own authority all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits.” Madison had made his resolutions 
declare the acts in question “null, void, and of no force or effect.” But it 
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was an early day for nullification ; and neither Kentucky nor Virginia went 
the length prescribed for them. They went far enough, as has been seen, 
to excite very general opposition from their sister states, especially those of 
the centre and the north, where legislature after legislature came out with 
strong and denunciatory denials of the right of any state to sit in judgment 
upon the national government. 

Things were in this seething state, the factions on both sides being at the 
height of their passions, when the president nominated a minister to France 
in the person of William Vans Murray, to whom he afterwards joined Oliver 
Ellsworth, then chief justice, and William E,. Davie, as colleagues (February, 
1799). They W'ere to insist upon redress for the decrees and the captures 
of the French; yet, unless received on their arrival at Paris, they were not 
to linger, but to demand their passports and abandon the mission. In all 
this, one finds it difficult to detect anything unworthy of the nation. But 
the din upon the nomination of the embassy was tremendous. All the more 
active federalists, conspicuous amongst whom were the principal members 
of the cabinet, Timothy Pickering and Oliver Wolcott, cried out against 
the treachery of the president. It was treachery against their party rather 
than against their country, even in their own eyes; but they were blinded 
by the political animosity that dazzled and bewildered almost all around 
them. The president himself was suspected of urging the mission, in some 
degree, out of spite against the federal party, by whom, or by whose extreme 
members, he considered himself badly used. “ The British faction,” he wrote 
afterwards, “ was determined to have a war with France, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton at the head of the army, and then president of the United States. Peace 
with France was therefore treason.” “ This transaction,” he exclaimed in rela- 
tion to the appointment of a new mission, "must be transmitted to posterity 
as the most dismterested, prudent, and successful conduct in my whole life !” 

The envoys to France reached their destination in the beginning of the 
following year (1800).^ They found Napoleon Bonaparte first consul. With 
his government, after some difficulty, they concluded a convention, in October, 
providing in part for mutual redress, but leaving many of the questions 
between the two nations for future settlement. The effect was soon seen in 
claims for French spoliations. The treaty sufficed to restore peace. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND INDIANA TEEHITOBIES; THE SLAVERY QUESTION 

France was not the only foreign power with which there had been diffi- 
culties. Spain, aggrieved, as she professed herself to be, by the same British 
treaty that had offended France, regarded the United States not only as an 
unimportant but as an untrustworthy ally. The former troubles in connection 
with the Florida territory continued, especially upon the subject of a boundary 
between it and the United States. New troubles, too, arose. Vague proj- 
ects to get possession of the Mississippi valley, by dint of intrigue amongst 
the western settlers, were ascribed, and not without reason, to the Spaniards. 
Tlius, on both sides there were suspicions, on both contentions. 

The country at which Spain appeared to be aiming was rapidly orgmised 
by the United States. The Mississippi Territory was foimed, including at 
first the lower part of the present Alabama and Mississippi (1798). This 
organisation excited a debate concerning slavery, which, as the organising 

[* During the summer of 1800 the seat of government was removed to the city of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, according to Hamilton's previous arrangement.] 
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act provided, was not to be prohibited in the territory. Here was no such 
plea as had existed in the case of the temtory south of the Ohio, No cession 
from a state, no conditions laid any restraint upon congress. Yet but twelve 
votes were given in favour of an amendment proposed by George Thacher, 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the territory. 
The most that congress would agree to was to forbid the importation of 
slaves from abroad; a concession, inasmuch as the slave trade, it will be 
remem^red, was still allowed by the constitution. So, for the second time, 
and this time without its being required by terms with any state, ^ the decision 
of the national government was given in favour of slavery. Let it be borne 
in mind, when we come to the controvemes of later years. 

But congress took the other side likewise. The w'estem portion of the 
Northwest Territory soon needed to be set off as the territory of Indiana, 
embracing the present Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan (1800), There slavery 
was already prohibited. But this went against the interests of the inhab- 
itants, as they thought, and they petitioned congress, within three and again 
within seven years after the organisation of the territory, to be allowed to 
introduce slaves amongst them. Twice a report wms made in favour of the 
petition. Reports and petitions, however, were alike fruitless. Congress 
would not authorise slavery where it had been prohibited./ 


THE PRESIDENCY OF JEFFERSON,* THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

Adams had been elected by the predominance of federal principles, but 
several things had occurred in his administration which had not only weakened 
his personal influence, but tended greatly to the overthrow of the federal 
par^.2 

The federalists supported for the approaching election Adams and General 
Thomas Pinckney, the democratic party Thomas Jefferson and Colonel Aaron 
Burr. The two latter were foimd to have a small majority, the whole of 
the republican party having voted for them, with the intention of making 
Jefferson president and Burr vice-president. On coimting the votes, how- 
ever, it was discovered that both were equal; the selection, therefore, of the 
president devolved upon the house of representatives, who, voting by states, 
according to the constitution, should decide between the two. Again and 
again, and yet again, the balloting was repeated in the house, and the result 
always the same ; nor was it imtil the thirty-sixth balloting that one altered 
vote turned the scale in Jefferson’s favour. He became president, and Aaron 
Burr vice-president. To guard against the recurrence of such a difficulty. 
Article XII was added to the constitution. 

The part of the territory at this time organised was claimed by the United States as a 
portion of the old Florida domain. Georgia likewise claimed it as hers ; and when she sur- 
render^ what was allowed to be hera, that is, the upper part of the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, she made it a condition that slavery should not be prohibited (1802). 

P It was impossible to realise that there never again would be a federalist president. The 
reasons for this downfall are many. However popular the French war had been, the taxes 
made necessa^ by it had provoked great dissatisfaction ; and in 1799 a little insurrection, 
the so-called Fries Rebellion, had broken out in Pennsylvania. The Sedition prosecutions 
were exceedindy unpopular. They had governed well; they had built up the credit of the 
country : they nad taken a dignified and effective stand against the aggressions both of England 
and of France. Yet their theory was of a government by leaders. Jefferson, on the other 
hand, represented the rising spirit of demoCTacy. It was not his protest against the over- 
government of the federalists t^t made him popular; it was his assertion that the people 
at large were the best depositaries of power. Jefferson had taken hold of the "great wheel 
going uphill. He had behind him the mighty force of the popular will.— A. B. Habt.6] 
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On the election of Jefferson, all the principal olBces of the government 
were transfeiTed to the republican party; Madison was appointed to the 
department of state; the system of mternal duties was abolished, together 
with several unpopular laws which were enacted during the last administration. 
A second census of the United States was taken in 1801, giving a population 
of 6,319,762, presenting an increase of 1,400,000 in ten years. During the 
same time the exports had increased from $19,000,000 to $94,000,000, and 
the revenue from $4,771,000 to $12,945,000— a wonderful increase, which 
has scarcely a parallel in the history of the progress of nations, excepting it 
may be in some extraordi- 
nary cases, like those of 
California and Australia 
under the gold impulse. d 

The right of deposit- \ U 

ing merchandise at New 

Orleans, which had been ' 11 

granted to the citizens of " \ 

the United States by the 
Spanish governor of Lou- 
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(1743-1820) 


hitherto, he said, consid- 
ered France as their natural friend, but the moment she became possessed 
of New Orleans, through which three-eighths of the produce of the .Americans 
must pass, she would become their natural enemy. The case was different 
with a feeble and pacific power like Spain; but it would be impossible that 
France and the United States could continue friends when they met in so 
irritating a position ; that the moment France took possession of New Orleans, 
the United States must ally themselves with Great Britain; and, he asked, 
was it worth while for such a short-lived possession of New Orleans for 
Fi-ance to transfer such a w'eight into the scale" of her enemy? He then 
artfully suggested the cession of New Orleans and the Floridas; but adds, 
and even that they would consider as no equivalent whUe she possessed 
Louisiana. 
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In January, 1803, James Monroe was sent over to aid Livingston in the 
purchase of Florida; but instead of the purchase merely of New Orleans and 
the Floridas, as had been planned, they were able to effect that of all Louisiana, 
equal in extent to the whole previous territory of the United States, They 
owed their good fortune to the war which was so suddenly renewed between 
France and England, when the government of France, convinced that the 
possession of Louisiana would soon be wrested from her by the superior 
naval power of England, readily consented to make sale of it to a third ^wer, 
and the rather, as the money was very acceptable at that time. 

For the trifling sum of 815, 000, 0&) the United States became possessed 
of that vast extent of country embracing the present state of Louisiana, 
which was called “the territory of Orleans,” as well as of “the district of 
Louisiana,” embracing a large tract of country extending westward to Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. The treaty was concluded at Paris in 1803.^ The 
area of the country thus ceded was upwards of one million scjuare miles, but 
all, excepting a small proportion, occupied by the Indians, its natural pro- 
prietors, Its inhabitants, chiefly French, or the descendants of the French, 
with a few Spanish creoles, Americans, English, and Germans, amounted 
to between eighty thousand and ninety thousand, including about forty 
thousand slaves. 

In -1803 an appropriation was made by congress for defr^ing the expenses 
of an exploring party across the continent to the Pacific, This was a scheme 
which the president had much at heart, and under his auspices it was carried 
out; Captain Meriwether Lewis being at the head of the expedition, while 
second in command was Captain Jonathan Clark, brother of George Rogers 
Clark, and under them twenty-eight well-selected individuals, with an escort 
of Mandan Indians, The expedition set out on May 14th, 1804. Since 1801 
war had existed between the United States and Tripoli.!/ 


WAR WITH TRIPOLI 

In 1803 Commodore Preble was sent into the Mediterranean, and after 
humbling the emperor of Morocco, he appeared before Tripoli with most of 
his squadron. The frigate Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbridge, being 
sent into the harbour to reconnoitre, struck upon a rock, and was obliged to 
surrender to the Tiipolitans. The officers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. 

Early in February of the following year, Lieutenant Decatur, under the 
cover of evening, entered the harbour of Tripoli, in a small schooner, having 
on board but seventy-six men, with the desi^ of destroying the Phil^lphia, 
which was then moored near the castle, with a strong Tkipolitan crew. By 
the aid of his pilot, who understood the Tripolitan language, Decatur suc- 
ceeded in bringing his vessel in contact with the Philadelphia, when he and 
his followers leaped on board, and in a few minutes killed twenty of the 
Tripolitans and drove the rest into the sea. Under a heavy cannonade 
from the surrounding vessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire, 
and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; when Decatur and 

JefieTsoa came into power as a stickler for a limited government, confined chiefly to 
foreign and commercial aflairs. He now entered upon the most brilliant episode of his admin- 
istration — the annexation of Louisiana; and that transaction was carried out and defended 
upon precisely the grounds of loose construction which he had so much contemned. — ii.. B. 
Habt.Ii] 
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his gallant crew succeeded in getting out of the harbour without the loss of 
a single man. During the month of August, Tripoli was repeatedly bom^rded 
by the American squadron, under Commodore Preble, and a severe action 
occurred with the Tripolitan gunboats, which resulted in the capture of sev- 
eral, with little loss to the Americans. 

At the time of Commodore Preble’s expedition to the Meditemnean, 
Hamet, the legitimate sovereign of Tripoli, was an exile, having been deprived 
of his government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton, the Ameri- 
can consul at Tunis, concocted with Hamet an expedition against the reigning 
sovereign, and obtained from the government of the United States permission 
to undertake it. With about seventy men from the American squadron, 
together with the followers of Hamet and some Egyptian troops, Eaton and 
Hamet set out from Alexandria towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand miles 
across a desert country. After two successful engagements had occurred 
with the Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw offered terms of peace, which, 
being considered much more favourable than had before been offered, were 
accepted by Mr. Lear, the authorised agent of government. * 

Sixty thousand dollars were given as a ransom for the unfortunate Ameri- 
can prisoners, together with an agreement to withdraw aU support from 
Hamet. 

In Jul}^, 1804, Alexander Hamilton, the present head of the federalist 
party, fell in a duel fought with the vice-president, Aaron Burr, who, having 
lost the confidence of the republicans, and despairing of re-election either 
as president or vice-president, had offered himself as candidate for the office 
of governor of New York. He was not elected, and attributing his unsuc- 
cess to the influence of Hamilton with his party, sent him a challenge, and 
Hamilton’s death was the result. [Hamilton had simply fired into the air. 
So great was the popular desire to lynch Burr that he was forced to go into 
hiding for a time.] 

This autuimi closed Jefferson’s first presidential term, and the general 
prosperity which prevailed gained for him the national favour. Summing 
up in short the events of his administration, we find that, by a steady course 
of economy, although he had considerably reduced the taxes, the public debt 
was lessened by $12,000,000, the area of the United States about doubled, 
and the danger of war with both France and Spain averted, the Tripolitans 
were chastised, and a large and valuable tract of Indian land was acquired. 
Jefferson was re-elected president, and George Clinton, late govenior of New 
York, vice-president, y 


jeffebson’s second tbhm; aahon buek’s conspibacy 

The new state of Ohio was already admitted to the Union (November 29th, 
1802). New territories — ^Michigan (1805) and Illinois (1809) — ^were subse- 
quently formed from out of the Indiana Territory. The signs of expansion 
were written everywhere, but nowhere so strikingly as along Iffie western 
plains. There they were such as to kindle projects of a new enipire. Aaron 
Burr, vice-president during Jefferson’s first term, but displaced in the second 
term by George Clinton (1805)— branded, too, with the recent murder of 
.Wexander Hamilton in a duel — was generally avoided amongst his old asso- 
ciates. Turning his face westward, he there drew into his net various men, 
some of position and some of obscurity, with whose aid he seems to have 
intended making himself master of the Mississippi valley, or of Mexico, one 
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or both (1806). Whatever his schemes were, they miscarried. A handful 
only of followers were gathered round him on the banks of the Mississippi, 
a hundred miles or more above New Orleans, when he surrendered himself 
to the government of the Mississippi Territory (January, 1807), Some 
months afterwards he was brought to trial for high treason before Chief- 
Justice Marshall, of the supreme court, with whom sat the district judge for 
Virginia ; the reason for trying Burr in that state being the fact that one of 
the places where he was charged with having organised a military expedition 
was within the Virginian limits. The trial, like everything else in those days, 
was made a party question; the administration and its supporters going 
strongly against Burr, while its opponents were disposed to take his part: 
He was acquitted for want of proof; and for the same reason he was again 
acquitted when tried for undertaking to invade the Spanish territories. 


BRITISH AGGRESSIONS 

Eronming high above all these domestic events were the aggressions 
from abroad. If they sank in one direction, they seemed sure to rise the 
more threatenmgly m another. It was now the turn of Great Britain. The 
system of impressment, though protested against by the United States, 
had never been renounced by Great Britam. On the contrary, it had been 
extended even to the American navy, of which the vessels were once and 
again plundered of their seamen by British men-of-war. Another subject 
on which Great Britain set herself against the claims of the United States 
was the neutral trade, of which the latter nation engrossed a large and con- 
stantly increasing share during the European wars. After various attempts 
to discourage American commerce with her enemies, Great Britain undertook 
to put it down by condemning vessels of the United States on the ground that 
their cargoes were not neutral but belligerent property; in other words, that 
the Americans transported goods which were not their own, but those of 
nations at war with Great Britain. It must be allowed that the American 
shippers played a close game, importing merchandise only to get a neutral 
name for it, and then exporting it to the country to which it could not be 
shipped directly from its place of origin. But the sharper the practice, 
the more of a favourite it seemed to be (1805). A cry w'ent up from all the 
commercial tovms of the United States, appealing to the government for 
protection. The government could do but little. It passed a law prohib- 
iting the importation of certain articles from Great Britain — the prohibition, 
however, not to take immediate effect./ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RIGHT OF SEARCH ^ 

Great Britain's doctrine was “once a subject always a subject.” On the 
other hand, the United States maintained that any foreigner, after five years’ 
residence within her territory, and after having complied with certain forms, 
became one of her citizens as completely as if he was native-born. Great 
Britain contended that her war-ships possessed the right of searching all 
neutral vessels for the property and persons of her foes. The United States, 
resisting this claim, asserted that “free bottoms made free goods,” and that 
consequently her ships when on the high seas should not be molested on 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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any pretext whatever. Finally, Great Britain's system of impressment, by 
which men could be forcibly seized and made to serve in her navy, no matter 
at what cost to themselves, was repugnant to every American idea. 

Such wide differences in the views of the two nations produced endless 
difficulties. To esc^e the press-gang, or for other reasons, many British sea- 
men took service under the American flag; and if they were demanded back, it 
is not likely that they or their American shipmates had much hesitation in 
swearing either that they were not British at all, or else that they had been 
naturalised as Americans. Equally probable is it that the American blockade- 
runners were guilty of a great deal of fraud and more or less thinly veiled 
perjury. But the wrongs done by the Americans were i nsig nificant com- 
pared with those tliey received. Any innocent merchant vessel was liable 
to seizure at any moment, and when overhauled by a British cruiser short 
of men was sure to be stripped of most of her crew. The British officers 
were themselves the judges as to whether a seaman should be pronounced 
a native of America or of Britain, and there was no appeal from their judg- 
ment. If a captain lacked his full complement, there was little doubt as 
to the view he would take of any man’s nationality. The wrongs inflicted 
on our seafaring countrymen by their impressment into foreign ships formed 
the main cause of the war. 

There were still other grievances which are thus presented by the British 
Admiral Cochrane : “ Our treatment of its (America's) citizens was scarcely 
in accordance with the national privileges to which the young republic had 
become entitled. There were no doubt many individuals among the Ameri- 
can people who, caring little for the federal government, considered it more 
profitable to break than to keep the laws of nations by aiding and supporting 
our enemy (France), and it was against such that the efforts of the squad- 
ron had chiefly been directed; but the way the object was carried out was 
scarcely less an infraction of those national laws which we were professedly 
enforcing. The practice of taking English (and American) seamen out of 
American ships without regard to the safety of navigating them when thus 
deprived of their hands has been already mentioned. To this may be added 
the detention of vessels against which nothing contrary to international 
neutrality could be established, whereby their cargoes became damaged; 
the compelling them, on suspicions only, to proceed to ports other than those 
to which they were destined; and generally treating them as though they 
were engaged in contraband trade.” 

The principles for which the United States contended in 1812 are now 
universally accepted, and those so tenaeiou^ maintained by Great Britain 
find no advocates in the civilised world. That England herself was after- 
wards completely reconciled to our views was amply shown by her intense 
indignation when Commodore Wilkes, in the exercise of the right of search 
for me persons of the foes of his country, stopped the neutral British ship 
Trent; while the applause with which the act was greeted in America proves 
pretty clearly another fact— that we had warred for the right, not because 
it was the right, but because it agreed with our self-interest to do so.^l* 


AN AMEHICAN WAH-SHIP SEAECHBD 

In April, 1806, a mission, consisting of James Monroe and Williarn Pink- 
ney, was sent to London, to negotiate a new treaty, in which the disputed 
pomts should be included. But the mission proved a total failure. Li the 
H. w.— vojj. xxni. T 
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first place, the envoys could obtain no satisfaction on the subject of impress- 
ment, and next to none on that of the neutral trade. In the next place, 
the treaty which they signed, notwithstanding these omissions, was at once 
rejected by President Jefferson, without even a reference to the senate (March, 
1S07). The tumult of party that ensued was immense. The president was 
charged with sacrificing the best interests of the country, as well as with 
violating the plainest provisions of the constitution. Was it he alone who 
held the treaty-making power — ^he, too, the republican, who had insisted 
upon restraming the powers of the executive ? But looking back upon the 
action of Jefferson, we see little in it to have provoked such outcries. He sent 
envoys to foim a new treaty ; they had merely reformed an old one. It might 
be rash to sacrifice the advantages which they had gained; but might it not 
be ignominious to surrender the claims which they had passed by ? 

If the nation needed to be convinced of the necessity of some definite 
imderstanding with Great Britain on the subjects omitted in the rejected 
treaty, it soon had an opportunity. The United States frigate Chesapeake, 
sailing from Hampton Roads, was hailed off the capes of Chesapeake Bay, 
June 22nd, 1807, by the British frigate Leopard, the captain of which demanded 
to .search the Chesapeake for deserters from the service of Great Britain. 
Captain Barron, the commander of the Chesapeake, refused; whereupon 
the Leopard opened fire. As Barron and his crew were totally unprepared 
for action, they fired but a singl^un, to save their honour, then, having lost 
several men, struck their flag. Tne British commander took those of whom 
he was in search, three of 3ie four being Americans [previously impressed 
but escaped], and left the Chesapeake to make her way back uishonoured, 
and the nation to which' she belonged dishonoured likewise. 

The president issued a proclamation ordering British men-of-war from 
the waters of the United States. Instructions were sent to the envoys at 
London, directing them not merely to seek reparation for the wi'ong that 
had been done, but to obtain the renunciation of the pretensions to a right 
of search and of impressment, from which the wrong had sprung. The British 
government recognised their responsibility by sending a special minister 
to settle the difficulty at Washington. It was four years, however, before 
the desired reparation was procured. The desired renunciation was never 
made. One can scarcely credit his eyes when he reads that the affair of the 
Chesapeake was made a party point. But so it was. The friends of Great 
Britain, the capitalists and commercial classes, generally, murmured at the 
course of their government, as too decided, “too French,” they sometimes 
called it; as if the slightest resistance to Great Britain were subordination to 
France. 

The aspect of the two nations was very much changed of late years. 
Bonaparte, the consul of the French Republic, had become Napoleon, the 
emperor of the French Empire. Regarded by his enemies as a monster 
steeped in despotism and in blood, he excited abhorrence, not only for him- 
self but for his nation, amongst a large portion of the Americans. On the 
other hand. Great Britein, formerly scouted at as the opponent of liberty, 
was now generally considered its champion in Europe. There was but a faint 
comprehension of the principles involved in the struggle between Great 
Britain and France, of the real attitude taken by the former in warring against 
the chosen sovereign of the latter, or of the remorseless ambition by which 
the one government was quite as much actuated as the other. But there 
was still a very considerable number in America to sympathise with France, 
if with either of the contending powers. To these men, the aggressions of 
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Great Britain were intolerable; while to the supporters of the British the 
French aggi’essions w'ere far the more unendurable. 

;^th parties had their fill. Before the attack on the Chesapeake, the lists 
had been opened between France and England, to see not merely how much 
harm they could do to each other, but how much they could inflict upon all 
allied or connected with each other. Connected with both were the Americans, 
who were now assailed by both. Great Britain led off by declaring the 
French ports, from Brest to the Elbe, closed to American as to all other 
shipping (May 16th, 1806). France retorted by the Berlin Decree, so called 
because issued from Prussia, prohibiting any commerce with Great Britain 
(November 21st). That power immemately forbade the coasting trade 
between one port and another in the possession of her enemies (January 7th, 
1807). Not satisfied with this, she went on, by the famous Order in Coun- 
cil, to forbid to neutrals aU trade whatsoever with France and her allies, 
except on payment of a tribute to Great Britain, each vessel to pay in pro- 
portion to its cargo (November 11th). Then followed the Milan Decree 
of Napoleon, prohibiting all trade whatsoever with Great Britain, and declar- 
ing such vessels as paid the recently demanded tribute to be lawful prizes 
to the French marine (December 17th). Such was the series of acts thunder- 
mg like broadsides against the interests of America. It transformed commerce 
from a peaceful pursuit into a warlike one, full of peril, of loss, of strife. 
It did more. It wounded the national honour, by attempting to prostrate 
the United States at the mercy of the European powers. 

There was but one of two courses for the United States to take: peace, 
or preparation for war. War itself was impossible in the xmprovided state 
of the covmtry; but to assume a defensive, and if need were to get ready 
for an offensive position, was perfectly practicable, Jefferson thought 
it enough to order an additional number of gunboats— very different from 
the gunooats of our time, and yet considered oy the administration and its 
supporters to constitute a navy by themselves,/ 


JOHN T. MOBSB ON JEFFEBSON’S WAE POLICY ^ 

Obviously Jefferson had forgotten something of what he had once learned 
concerning the British character. It has been often said that if he had 
refrained from his prattle about peace, reason, and right, and mstead thereof 
had hectored and swaggered with a fair show of spirit at this crucial ^riod, 
the history of the next ten years might have been changed and the' War of 
1812 might never have been fought. Probably this would not have been 
the case, and England would have fought in 1807, 1808, or 1809 as readily 
as in 1812. But, however this may be, the high-tempered course was the 
only one of any promise at all, and, had it precipitated the war by a few short 
years, at least the nation would have escaped a long and weary journey 
through a mud slough of humiliation. But it is idle to talk of what might 
have been had Jefferson acted differently. He could not act differentiy. 
Though the people would probably have backed him in a warlike policy, 
he could not adopt it. A great statesman amid political storms, he was utterly 
helpless when the clouds of war gathered. He was as mi^ably out of place 
now as he had been in the governorship of Virginia during the Eevolution, 
He could not bring himself to entertain any measures looking to so much 
as preparation for serious conflict. 

[‘ Reproduced by pemdssion. Copyright, 1898, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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A navy remained still, as it had always been, his abhorrence. His extrem- 
est step in that direction was to build gunboats. Everyone has heard of 
and nearly everj'one has laughed at these playhouse flotillas, which were 
to be kept in Aeds out of the sun and rain until the enemy should appear, 
and were then to be carted down to the water and manned by the neighbours, 
to encounter, perhaps, the fleets and crews which won the fight at Tra- 
falgar, shattered the French navy at the Nile, and battered Copenhagen 
to ruins. It almost seemed as though the very harmlessness of the craft 
constituted a recommendation to Jefferson. At least they were very cheap, 
and he rejoiced to reckon that nearly a dozen of them could be built for 
$100,000. So he was always advising to build more, while England, with 
all her fighting blood up, inflicted outrage after outrage upon a country 
whose ruler cherished such singular notions of naval affairs.cc 


THE EMBAHGO REVIVES SECESSION DOCTRINES; MADISON’s PRESIDENCT 

Jefferson at last hit upon the most self-denying of plans. The aggressions 
of the European powers were directed against the commerce of America, 
the rights of oTOera and of crews. That these might be secured, the presi- 
dent recommended, and congress adopted, an embargo upon all United States 
vessels and upon all foreign vessels with cargoes shipped after the passage 
of the act in United States ports (December 22nd, 1807). The date shows 
that the embargo was laid before the news of the last violent decrees of France 
and Great Britain. In other words, as commerce led to injuries from foreign 
nations, commerce was to be abandoned. Tliere was also the idea that 
the foreign nations themselves would suffer from the loss of American sup- 
plies and American prizes. It was a singular way, one must allow, of preserv- 
ing peace, to adopt a measure at once provoking to the stranger and destruc- 
tive to the citizen. The latter eluded it, and it was again and again enforced 
by severe and even arbitra^ statutes. The former laughed it to scorn. 
France, on whose side the violent federalists declared the embargo to be, 
answered by a decree of Napoleon’s from Bayonne, ordering the confiscation 
of all American vessels in French ports (April 17th, 1808). Great Britain 
soon after made her response, by an order prohibiting the exportation of 
American produce, whether paying tribute or not to the European continent 
(December 21st). So ineffective abroad, so productive of discontent at home, 
even amongst the supporters of the administration, did the embargo prove 
that it was repealed (March, 1809). 

Thus neither preserving peace nor preparing for war, Jefferson in 1809 
gave up the conduct of affairs to his successor, Madison, who kept on the 
same course. [George Clinton was re-elected vice-president.] In place of the 
embargo were non-intercourse or non-importation acts in relation to Great 
Britain and France, as restrictive as the embargo, so far as the designated 
nations were concerned, but leaving free the trade with other countries. These 
successors of the embargo, however, were nowise more effectual than that 
had been. They were reviled and violated in America; they were contemned 
in Europe, The administration amused itself with suspending the restrictions, 
now in favour of Great Britain (1809), and now in favour of France (1810), 
hoping to induce tho^ powers to reciprocate the compliment by a suspension 
of their own aggressive orders. There was a show of doing so. Napoleon 
had recently issued a decree from Rambouillet, ordering the sale of more 
than a hundred American vessels as condemned prizes (March 23rd, 1810). 
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But on the news from America, willing to involve the young nation in hos- 
tilities with Great Britain, he intimated his readiness to retract the decrees of 
which the United States complained. But he would not do so, and America, 
mortified, but not yet enlightened, returned to her prohibitions. They were 
scoffed at by her own people. 

It is not so difficult to describe as to conceive the hue and cry, on the part 
of the opposition, against the embargo and the subsequent acts. What- 
ever discontent, whatever nullification had been expressed by the republicans 
against the war measures of Adams, was rivalled, if not outrivalled, by the 
federalists against the so-called peace measures of Jefferson and Madison. 
Town-meetings, state legislatures, even the courts in some places, declared 
against the constitutionality 
and the validity of the em- 
bargo statutes. The federal- 
ists of Massachusetts were 
charged with the desi® of 
dissolving the Union. It was 
not their intention, but their 
language had wan’anted its 
being imputed to them. 

Many causes were acceler- 
ating the progress of events 
towards war. Among these, 
the hostile position of the 
Indian tribes on the north- 
western frontier of the United 
States was one of the most 
powerful. They, too, had 
felt the pressure of Bona- 
parte's commercial system. 

In consequence of the exclu- 
sion of their furs from the 
continental markets, the In- 
dian hunters found their 
traffic reduced to the lowest 
point. The rapid extension 
of settlements north of the 
Ohio was narrowing their 
hunting-grounds and produc- 
ing a rapid diminution of 
game, and the introduction of 

whisky by the white people was spreading demoralisation, disease, and death 
among the Indians, These evils, combined with the known influence of 
British emissaries, finally led to open hostilities. In the spring of 1811 it 
became certain that Tecumseh, a Shawnee chief, who was crafty, intrepid, 
unscrupulous, and cruel, and who possessed the qualities of a great leader 
almost equal to those of Pontiac, was endeavoming to emulate that great 
Ottawa by confederating the tribes of the Northwest in a wot against the 
people of the United States. Those over whom he and his twin-brother, the 
Prophet, exercised the greatest control, were the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyan- 
dots, Miami, Kickapoos, Winnebagos, and Chippewas. During the summer 
the frontier settlers became so alarmed by the continual military and religious 
exercises of the savages that General Harrison, then governor of the Indiana 
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Territory, marched with a considerable force towards the town of the Prophet, 
situated at the junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash rivers, in the upper 
part of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. The Prophet appeared and proposed 
a conference, but Harrison, suspecting treachery, caused his soldiers to sleep 
on their arms that night (November 6th, 1811). At four o’clock the next 
morning the savages fell upon the American camp, but after a bloody battle 
until dawn the Indians were repulsed. The battle of Tippecanoe was one 
of the most des^rate ever fought with the Indians, and the loss was heavy 
on both sides. %cumseh was not present on this occasion, and it is said the 
Prophet took no part in the engagement. 

These events, so evidently the work of British mterference, aroused 
the spirit of the nation, and throughout the entire West, and in the Middle 
and Southern states, there was a deshe for war. Yet the administration 
fully appreciated the deep responsibility involved in such a step ; and having 
almost the entire body of the New England people in opposition, the presi- 
dent and his friends hesitated. The British orders in council continued to 
be rigorously enforced; insult after insult was offered to the American flag; 
and the British press insolently boasted that the United States “ could not 
be kicked into a war.” Forbearance was no longer a virtue.® 

Ih March, 1811, Pinkney, the American minister, was suddenly recalled 
from London ; and, British ships being stationed before the principal harbours 
of the United States for the purpose of enforcing the British authority, open 
acts of hostility took place in May of the same year. The British frigate 
Guerrikre, exercising the assumed right of search, carried off three or four 
natives of the states from some American vessels, whereupon orders came 
down from WasWngton to Commodore Rodgers to pursue the British ship 
and demand their own men. Rodgers sailed from the Chesapeake on the 
12th of May, in the frigate Preside, and, not meeting with the offending 
Gtierrihre, fell in with a smaller vessel, the LUtle Belt, towards evening of the 
16th of May. The PresiderU was a large ship, the Little Belt a small one; 
the President hailed, and in return, Ihe Americans declared, a shot was fired. 
The British, on the other hand, declared that the President fired first; how- 
ever that might be, a severe engagement took place, the guns of the Little 
BeU were silenced, and thirty-two of her men killed and wounded. Through 
the night the two ships lay at a little distance from each other to repair their 
damages, the British ship being almost disabled.!/ 

It was plain that war was becoming popular in the United States. As 
for that, it had always been so; when Waimington opposed it, he was abused; 
when Adams favoured it, he was extolled; when Jefferson avoided it, he 
risked even his immense influence over the nation. Congress now took up 
the question, and voted one measure after another, preparatory to hostili- 
ties with Great Britain (December-Marchj 1812). The president hesitated. 
He was no war leader by nature or by principle; the only tendency in that 
direction came to him from party motives. Bfis party, or at any rate the 
more active portion of it, was all for arms: when he doubted, they mged; 
when he inclined to draw back, they drove him forward. It being the time 
when the congressional caucus was about to nominate for the presidency, 
Madison received the intimation that if he was a candidate for re-election he 
must come out for war. Whether it was to force or to his own free will that 
he yielded, he did yield, and sent a message to congress, recommending an 
embargo of sixty days. Congress received it, according to its intention, as 
a preliminary to war, and voted it, though far from unanimously, for ninety 
days (April 4th, 1812)./ 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DISCREPANCIES 

The English historians have, as a class, little disagreement with the Ameri- 
can upon the justice and the conduct of the War of Independence. Tliey 
accept it as indirectly redounding to their own real benefit, and their pages 
glow with praise of Washington and other patriots. But in the accounts of 
what has been called “ the second War of Independence ” there is such funda- 
mental discrepancy between the historians of the two countries that it seems 
hardly possible they are treating the same conflict. To the Americans the 
War of 1812 was a combat in which they had no choice; they were goaded 
into the struggle for very existence. The English historian remembers only 
the stupendous threat of Napoleon to convert all Europe into one empire; 
he remenabers the overwhelining success of this personified ambition, up 
to the point where England alone offered up resistance; he remembers the 
life-and-death struggle of his country. And when he tbintfs of the United 
States at all, he can only remember that at this crisis of British existence 
the United States turned against its own mother country, and threw its armies 
and its ships into the scale on Napoleon’s side. 

This very natural feeling colours the whole attitude of the British historians 
and renders them untrustworthy. Unfortunately, most of the American 
historians are equally unreliable; largely, no doubt, because the humilia- 
tions of the war were such that it was for many years difiScult for an historian 
to resist the temptation to make as respectable a picture as possible, even 
if the cold facts had to be somewhat coloured. An exception, however, may 
be made of their accounts of the warfare on the sea, where some of the most 
notable naval engagements in the world’s history took place, and in which 
the superiority of the American seamen was beyond question. 

As to the justification of the war there can hardly be any doubt, unless 
it be based on a theory that the people who had so long postponed their duties 
to command self-respect, and had endured unflinchingly such insolent over- 
riding of the laws of common decency, had lost every right of resistance. 
Some historians maintain that America’s real injustice lay not in the declara- 
tion of war, but in its declaration against England, it being maintained that 
it should have been declared either against Prance alone, or against both Eng- 
land and France, and under no circumstances against England alone. But 
this theory has little practical basis; for, as events proved, the United States 
was hardly capable of maintaining war against England alone, to say nothing 
of bringing upon its shoulders the united weight of England tmd France; 
in the second place, England was the ancient enemy of tire United States, 
and France had saved its very existence; in the third place, since the British 
navy ruled the seas, the British were far the greater sinners against the 
dignity and commerce of the United States, 

Furthermore, it is well to remember that the struggle between Napoleon 
and Great Britain was not by any means a struggle between a ruthless oppressor 
and a nation whose hands were entirely clean of oppression. A1 around 
the world there were evidences of British land-hunger. The United States 
had cause enough to declare war against both countries; but such an act 
would have been mere suicide. Lacking the power to wage a successful com- 
bat against both, it was only reasonable that it should choose for an adversary 
the nation which had done it much the greater iojury. The true disgrace 
of the United States lay in the fact that it had been so long declamg war, 
and that it waged the inevitable conflict so languidly and so awkwardly.® 
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BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF 1812; INTERNAL FACTIONS 

The bill declaring war between the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland and their dependencies, and the United States of America and 
their territories, was accompanied by a report, setting forth the causes that 
impelled to war, of which the following is a summary : 

(1) For impressing American citizens, while sailing on the seas, the highway of nations, drag- 
ging them on board tlieir ships of war, and forcing them to serve against nations in amity with 
the Unit^ States; and even to participate in aggressions on the ri^ts of their fellow citizens 
when met on the high seas. 

(2) Violating the rights and p^e of our coMta and harbours, harassing our departing com- 
merce, and wantonly spuling American blood, within our territorim jurisdiction. 

(3) Plundering our commerce on everV sea, under pretended blockades, not of harbours, 
ports, or places invested by adequate force, but of extended coasts, without the application of 
fleets to render them legal, and enforcing them from the date of their proclamation, thereby 
giving them virtueJly retrospective effect. 

(4) Committing numberless spoliations on our sliips and commerce, under her orders in 
council of various dates. 

(3) Employing secret agents within the United States, with a view to subvert our govern- 
ment and ^smember our union. 

(6) Encouraging the Indian tribes to make war on the people of the United States. 

The bill, reported by the committee of foreign relations, passed the house 
of representatives on the 4th of June, by a majority of thirty, in one hundred 
and twenty-eight votes, and was transmitted to the senate for its concur- 
rence. In the senate it was passed by a majority of six, in thirty-two votes. 
On the 18th of June it received the approbation of the president, and on the 
next day was publicly announced.'^'* 

France havmg again— and this time imconditionally — ^repealed her aggres- 
sive decrees. Great Britain withdrew her arbitrary orders in council just as the 
war was declared (June 23rd). One of the chief grounds for hostilities, 
therefore, fell through. The other remained, but only, it was insisted by 
Great Britain, until the United Stat^ would take some measures to pre- 
vent British seamen from enlisting in the American service, which being done, 
there would be no need of search or of impressment by the navy of Great 
Britain. Proposals of an armistice were rejected by the United States (June- 
October). " We must fight," cried the war party, " if it is only for our seamen ; 
six thousand of them are victims to these atrocious impressments.” The 
British government had admitted, the year before, that they had sixteen 
hundred Americans in their service. “But your six thousand,” retorted 
the advocates of peace, "are not all your own; there are foreigners, British 
subjects, amongst them; and will you fight for these?” “We will,” was the 
reply [and here the sympathy of every generous heart must be theirs, so far 
as they were sincere]; “the stranger who comes to dwell or to toil amongst 
us is as much our own as if he were bom in America.” 

The war was what might have been expected from the movements leading 
to it— the cause of a party, nominally headed by Madison, the president, 
by James Monroe, the secretary of state, by Albert Gallatin (the same who 
appeared in the Pennsylvania insurrection of Washington's time), the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and by others, officers or supporters of the administration, 
both in and out of confess ; but the real leaders of the war party were younger 
men, some risen to distinction, like Henry Clay, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and John C. Calhoun, member of the same body. 

The party support which the war received explains the party opposition 
which it encountered. The signal, given by a protest from the federalist 
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members of congress, was caught up and repeated in public meetings and 
at private hearthstones. Even the pulpit threw open its doors to politick 
harangues, and those not of the mildest sort. “The alternative then is,” 
exclaimed a clergyman at Boston, "that if you do not wish to become the 
slaves of those who own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of French 
slaves, you must either, in the language of the day, cut the connection, or 
so far alter the national constitution as to secure yourselves a due share 
in the government. The Union has long since been virtually dissolved, 
and it is full time that this portion of the United States should take care of 
itself.” This single extract must stand here for a thousand others that might 
be cited. Coming from the source that it did, it is a striking illustration 
of the sectionality, nay, the personal idndictiveness, with which the oppo- 
sition was animated. Strongest in New England, wWe alone the federalist 
party still retained its power, the hostility to the war spread through all parts 
of the country, gathering many of otherwise conflicting views around the 
banner that had so long been trailing in the dust. If we cannot sympathise 
with the party thus reviving, we need not join in the tumult raised against 
it on the score of treachery or dishonour. The federalists opposed the war 
not because they were anti-national, but because they thought it anti-national. 

The war began at home. The office of a federalist paper, the Federal 
Rejmblican, conducted by Alexander Hanson, at Baltimore, was sacked by 
a mob, who then went on to attack dwellings, pill^e vessels, and, finally, 
to fire the house of an individual suspected of partialities for Great Britain 
(June 22nd, 23rd). Such being the passions, such the divisions, internally, 
the nation needed more than the usual panoply to protect itself externally. 
But it had less. The colonies of 1775 did not go to war more unprepared 
than the United States of 1812. There was no army to speak of. Generals 
abounded, it is true, Henry Dearborn, late secretary of war, being at the head 
of the list ; but troops were few and far between, some thousands of regu- 
lars and of volunteers constituting the entire force. As to the militia, there 
were grave differences to prevent its efficient employment. In the first 
place, there was a general distrust of such bodies of troops. In the next place, 
there were local controversies, between certain of the state authorities and 
the general government, as to the power of the latter to call out the militia 
in the existing state of things, the constitution authorising congress “to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

If the army was inconsiderable, the navy was hardly perceptible, embrac- 
ing only eight or ten frigates, as ma^ more smaller vessels, and a flotilla 
of comparatively useless gunboats. Ine national finances were in a corre- 
spondingly low condition. The revenue, affected by the interraptions to 
commerce during the preceding years, needed all the stimulants which it could 
obtain, even in time of peace. It was wholly inadequate to the exigencies 
of war. Accordingly, resort was had to loans, then to direct taxes and licenses 
(1813). But the ways and means fell far short of the demands upon them. 
In fine, whether we take a financial or a military point of view, we find the 
country equally unfitted for hostilities. It might rely, indeed, upon its own 
inherent energies, the energies of six millions of freemen; but even these 
were distracted, and to a great degree paralysed. _ 

Fortunate, therefore, was it that Great Britain w^ occupied — it may 
be said absorbed— in Europe. Her mighty struggle with Napoleon was at 
its height when the United States declared war. To British ears the declpa- 
tion sounded much the same as the wail of a child amidst the contentions 
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of men. Very little heed was paid to it, the retraction of the orders in council 
being considered as likely to end it altogether. But to the astonishment 
of the British govemment the Americans persisted. “Let them wait,” was 
the tone, “imtil Bonaparte is crushed, and they shall have their turn.” 


hull’s surrender retrieved by perry 

Notwithstanding the almost entire want of means, the United States 
govemment determined to carry the war into the enemy’s country. For 
this purpose, William Hull, general and governor of Michigan Territory, 
crossed from Detroit to Sandwich in Canada, with about two thousand men 
(July 12th, 1813). In a little more than a month he had not only retreated, 
but surrendered, without a blow, to [an inferior force under] General Brock, 
the governor of Lower Canada (August 16th)/. The indignation of the Ameri- 
cans at this cowardly and disgraceful transaction knew no bounds. Expecta- 
tion had been raised to such a height by the confident language of previous 
despatches from General Hull that nothing less than the capture of all Upper 
Canada was expected. The surrender, therefore, of an American army to 
an inferior force, together with the cession of a large extent of territory, 
as it had never entered into the calculations of the people, was almost too much 
for them to bear. As soon as General Hull was exchanged, he was, of course, 
brought before a court-martial, tried on the charges of treason, cowardice, 
and imofiicer-like conduct, found guilty of the last two, and sentenced to be 
shot. The president, however^ in consequence of his age and former ser- 
vices, remitted the capital punishment, but directed his name to be stricken 
from the rolls of the army — a disgrace which, to a lofty and honourable 
spirit, is worse than death.®'^ 

The British, already in possession of the northern part of Michigan, were 
soon masters of the entire territory. So far from being able to recover it. 
General Harrison, who made the attempt in the ensuing autumn and winter, 
found it all he could do to save Ohio from falling with Michigan. A detach- 
ment of Kentuckians yielded to a superior force of British at Frenchtown, 
on the river Raisin (January, 1813), whereupon Harrison took post by the 
Maumee, at Fort Meigs, holding out there against the British and their Indian 
allies (April, May). The same fort was again assailed and again defended. 
General Clay being at that time in command. Fort Stephenson, on the 
Sandusky, was attacked in August, but defended with great spirit and success 
by a small garrison under Major C^ghan. Yet Ohio was still in danger. 

It was rescued by different operations from those as yet described. Cap- 
tain Chavmcey, after gathering a little fleet on Lake Ontario, where he achieved 
some successes, appointed Lieutenant Oliver H. Perry to the command on 
Lake Erie. Perry’s first duty was to provide a fleet ; his next, to lead it, 
when provided, against the British vessels under Captain Barclay./ 

Early in the spring of this year the attention of the national govern- 
ment had been seriously directed towards the important object of obtaining 
the command on Lake Erie, The earnest representations of General Harrison 
had awakened the administration to a proper sense of the necessity of this 
measure, and great exertions were accordingly made to obtain a force com- 
petent to_ engage the enemy. Two brigs and several schooners were ordered 
to be built at the port of Erie, under the directions of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry ; the building of which that officer carried on with such rapidity 
that on the 2nd of August he was able to sail in quest of the enemy’s squad- 
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ron. He found them lying in the harbour of Malden, their force augmented 
by a new vessel, the Detroil. Finding the enemy, however, unwilling to 
venture out, the American commander returned to Put-in Bay, in South 
Bass Island. 

On the morning of the 10th of September, while the squadron was lying 
in this harbour, the enemy’s fleet was discovered standing out of the port 
of Malden, with the wind in their favour. The American fleet immediately 
weighed anchor, and fortunately got clear of the islands near the head of the 
lake before the enemy approached. At ten o’clock the wind changed, so 
as to give the former the weather-gauge. Commodore Periy then formed 
his line of battle, and at a few minutes before twelve the action commenced. 
The fii-e from the enemy’s long guns proving very destructive to the Lav)- 
rmce, the flagship of the squadron, she bore up, for the purpose of closing 
with her opponents, and made signals to the other vessels to support her. 
The wind, however, being very light, and the fire of the enemy welWirected, 
she soon became altogether unmanageable; she sustained the action, never- 
theless, for ui)wards of two hours, until all her guns were disabled and most 
of the crew either killed or wounded. In this situation of affairs the Amer- 
ican commodore, with singular presence of mind and a gallantry rarely 
equalled, resolved upon a step which decided the fortune of me day. Leav- 
ing his ship, the Lawrence, in charge of a lieutenant, he passed in an open 
boat, under a heavy fire of musketry, to the Niagara, whidi a fortunate 
increase of wind had enabled her commander. Captain Elliott, to bring up. 
Tie latter officer now volunteered to lead the smaller vessels into close action; 
while Commodore Perry, with the Niagara, bore up and passed through the 
enemy’s line, pouring a destructive fire into the vessels on each side. The 
smaller American vesselsj having soon afterwards arrived within a suitable 
distance, opened a well-duected fire upon their opponents, and after a short 
but severe contest the whole of the British squadron struck their colours 
to the republican vessels. 

This victory will long be memorable in the annals of the republic, both 
as being the fiiz'st victory of a squadron of its vessels over one of an enemy, 
and as being among the most brilliant and decisive triumphs ever recorded 
in the annals of naval warfare. The American loss in this engagement was 
two officers and twenty-five men killed, and ninety-six wounded, among 
whom were many oflBicers; that of the British, as near as could be ascertained, 
was three officers and thirty-eight men killed, and nine officers and eighty- 
five men wounded. 

Not merely was the character of the nation raised to the highest pitch 
of elevation by this signal victory, but the fate of the campaign on the whole 
northwestern frontier was decided by the destruction of the British squadron. 
Having heretofore drawn its supplies through the agency of that fleet, the 
army of the allies would, it was foreseen, be compelled to evacuate, not on^ 
its position in the American territory, but the greater part of Upper Canada.** 


THEODOKB EOOSEVELT ON THE BATTLE OF LAKE EEIE ^ 

There happened to be circumstances which rendered the braggmg of 
our writers over the victory somewhat plausible. Thus they could say 
with an appearance of truth that the enemy had sixty-three guns to our 
fifty-four, and outnumbered us. In reality, as well as can be ascertained 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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from the conflicting evidence, he was inferior in number of men; but a few 
men more or less mattered nothing. Both sides had men enough to work 
the guns and handle the ships, especially as the fight was in smooth water, 
and largely at long range. The important fact was that though we had nine 
guns less, yet, at a broadside, they threw half as much metal again as those 
of our antagonist. With such odds in our favour it would have been a cfis- 
grace to have been beaten. The water was too smooth for our two brigs to 
show at their best; but this ve^ smoothness rendered our gunboats more 
formidable than any of the British vessels, and the British testimony is 
unanimous that it was to them the defeat was primarily due. The American 
fleet came into action in worse form than the hostile sg[uadron, the ships 
straggling badly, either owing to Perry having formed his line badly, or else to 
his having failed to train the subordinate commanders how to keep their places. 

The chief merit of the American commander and his followers was indomi- 
table courage and determination not to be beaten. This is no slight merit; 
but it may well be doubted if it would have insured victory had Barclay's 
force been as strong as Perry’s. Peny made a headlong attack— his superior 
force, whether through his fault or his misfortune can hardly be said, being 
brought into action in such a manner that the head of the line was crushed by 
the inferior force opposed. Being literally hammered out of his own ship, 
Periy brought up its powerful twin-sister, and the already shattered hostile 
squadron was crushed by sheer weight. The manoeuvres which marked the 
close of the battle, and which insured the capture of all the opposing ships, 
were unquestionably very fine. 

The British ships were fought as resolutely as their antagonists, not being 
surrendered till they were crippled and helpless, and almost all the officers 
and a large portion of the men placed Jms de combai. Captain Barclay 
handled his ships like a first-rate seaman. In short, our victory was due to 
our heavy metal. 

Captain Periy showed indomitable pluck, and readiness to adapt himself 
to circumstances; but his claim to fame rests much less on his actual victory 
than on the way in which he prepared the fleet that was to win it. Here 
his energy and activity deserve all praise, not only for his success in collect- 
ing sailors and vessels and in builefing the two brigs, but above all for the 
manner in which he succeeded in getting them out on the lake. On that 
occasion he certainly outgeneralled Barclay; indeed, the latter committed 
an error that the skill and address he subsequently showed could not retrieve. 

But it will always be a source of surprise that the American public should 
have so glorified Peny’s victory over an inferior force, and have paid com- 
paratively little attention to McDonough’s victory, which really was won 
against decided odds in ships, men, and metal. It must always be remem- 
bered that when Perry fought this battle he was but twenty-seven years old; 
and the commanders of his other vessels were yoimger still. 

THE DISASTROUS LAND WAR 

Perry’s victory was on a small scale; yet its importance immediately 
appeared. Taking on board a body of troops from Ohio and Kentucky, 
under Harrison, Perry transported them to the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
on the Canada shore, the same spot against which Hull had marched more 
than a twelvemonth before. The British having retired, Harrison crossed 
to Detroit. Recrossing, he advanced in pursuit of the much less numerous 
enemy, whose rear and whose main body were routed on two successive days 
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(October 4th, 6th). The latter action, on the bank of the Thames, was 
decisive; the British general, Proctor, making his escape with but a small 
portion of his troops, while his Indian ally, Tecumseh, was slain. Ohio was 
thus saved, and Michigan recovered; though not entirely, the British still 
holding the northern extremity of the territory. 

All along the frontier between New York and Canada there had been from 
the first some scattered forces, both American and British. The former 
pretended to act on the offensive, but amidst continual failures. Chief of 
these movements without interest and without result was an attack against 
Queenstown, on the Canada shore of the Niagara river. Advanced parties 
gained possession of a battery on the bank, but there they were checked, 
and at length obliged to surrender, for want of support from their comrades 
on the American side. General Van Eensselaer was the American, General 
Brock the British commander — the latter falling in battle, the former resign- 
ing in (fisgust after the battle was over (October 13th, 1812). In the follow- 
ing spring General Dearborn and the land troops, in conjunction with 
Chauncey and the fleet, took York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper 
Canada, burning the parliament house, and then proceeding successfully 
against the forte on the Niagara river (April, May, 1813). At this point, 
however, affairs took an unfavourable turn. The British muster^ strong, 
and though repulsed from Sackett’s Harbour by General Brown, at the head 
of some regular troops and volunteers, they obtained the command of the 
lake, making descents on various places, and reducing the American forces, 
both land and naval, to comparative inactivity (Jun^. Months afterwards 
the land forces, now under the lead of General Wilkinson, started on a long- 
proposed expedition against Montreal, but, encountering reastance on the 
way down the St. Lawrence, went straight into winter quarters within the 
New York frontier. A body of troops imder General Hampton, moving in 
the same direction from Lake Champlain, met with a feint of opposition, 
rather than opposition itself, from the British; it was sufficient, however, 
to induce a retreat (November). Both these armies far outnumbered Ihe 
British, Wilkinson having seventy-five hundred and Hampton forty-five 
hundred men.- 

On the western border of New York thmgs went still worse. General 
M’Clure, left in charge of the Niagara frontier, was so weakened by the loss 
of men at the expiration of their terms of service, and at the same time so 
pressed by the enemy, as to abandon the Canada shore, leaving behind him 
the ruins of Port George and of the village of Newark. The destruction thus 
wreaked by orders of the government was avenged upon the New York 
borders. Parties of British and Indians, crossing the frontier at different 
places, took Fort Niagara, at the mouth of the river, and swept the a^'acent 
country with fire and sword as far as Buffalo (December). Glutted with suc- 
cess, the invaders retired, save from Fort Niagara, which they held until 
the end of the war. In the following spring (March, 1814) General Wilkinson 
emerged from his retreah and, with a portion of his troops, undertook to 
carry the approaches to (Janada from the side of Lake Champlain. But on 
oommg up with a stone mill held by British troops, he abruptly withdrew. 
A more helpless group than that of the Americans, whether commanders, 
officers, or soldiers, on the New York frontier, cannot well be conceived. 
There were exceptions, of course, as in the fleets of Ontario, and especially 
of Erie ; but on shore there was almost unbroken imbecility. The secretary 
of war himself. General Armstrong, had been upon the ground; he but con- 
firmed the rule. 
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As the war, thus pitiably prosecuted, entered into its thud year (1814), 
a concentration of efforts, both American and British, took place upon the 
Niagara frontier. General Brown, the defender of Sackett’s Harbour, obtain- 
ing the command, and with such supporters as General Scott and other gallant 
officers, resolved upon crossing to the Canada side. There, with an army 
of some thirty-five hundred men, he took Fort Erie (July 2nd), gained the 
battle of Cffiippewa (July 5th), and drove the enemy, under General Riall, 
from the frontier, save from a single stronghold, Fort George. The British, 
however, on being reinforced, returned imder Generals Riall and Drummond, 
and met the Americans at Lundy’s Lane— the most of an action that had 
as yet been fought during the war. It was within the roar of Niagara that 
the opposmg lines crossed their swords and opened their batteries. Begun 
by Scott, in advance of the main body, which soon came up under Brown, 
the battle was continued until midnight, to the advantage of the American 
army (July 25th). But they were unable to follow up or even to maintain 
their success, and fell back upon Port Erie. Thither the British proceeded, 
and after a night assault laid siege to the place, then under the command 
of General Gaines. As soon as Brown, who had withdrawn to recover from 
his wounds, resumed his command at the fort, he at once ordered a sortie, 
the result being the raising of the siege (September 17th). He was soon after 
called away to defend Sadcett’s Harbour, the British having the upper hand 
on the lake. His successor in command on the Niagara frontier. General 
Izard, blew up Fort Erie, and abandoned the Canada shore (November), 
Meanwhile the American arras had distinguidied themselves on the side 
of Lake Champlain. Thither descended the British general, Prevost, with 
twelve thousand soldiers, lately arrived from Europe, his object being to carry 
the American works at Plattsburg, and to drive the American vessels from 
the waters. He was totally rmsucce^ul. Captain McDonough, after long 
exertions, had constructed a fleet, with which he now met and overwhelmed 
the British squadron. The land attack upon the few thousand regffiars 
and militia imder General Macomb was hardly begun before it was ^ven 
over in consequence of the naval action (September 11th). No engagement 
in the war, before or after, was more unequal in point of force, the Briti^ 
being greatly the superiors; yet none was more decisive./ 

Oi this victory, won when McDonough was only thirty years old, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt says: “The effects of the victory were immediate and of the 
highest importance. Sir George Prevost and his aimy at once fled in gi’eat 
haste and confusion back to Canada, leaving our northern frontier clear 
for the remainder of the war; while the victory had a very great effect on the 
negotiations for peace. McDonough in this battle won a higher fame than 
any other commander of the war, British or American. He had a decidedly 
superior force to contend against, the officers and men of the two sides being 
about on a par in every respect; and it was solely owing to his foresight and 
resource that we won the viotoiy. He forced the British to engage at a dis- 
advantage by his excellent choice of position, and he prepared beforehand 
for every possible contingency. His personal prowess had already been shown 
at the cost of the rovers of TriTOli, and in this action he helped fight the guns 
as ably as the beat sailor. His skill, seamanship, quick eye, readiness of 
resource, and indomitable pluck are beyond all praise, Down to the time 
of the Civil War he is the greatest figure in our naval history. A thoroughly 
religious man, he was as generous and humane as he was skilful and brave; 
one of the greatest of our sea captains, he has left a stainless name behind 
him.” bh 
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NAVAL DUELS AT SEA 

The British superiority observable at Lake Champlain and elsewhere 
requires a word of explanation. Napoleon, fallen some months before, had 
left the armies and fleets of Great Britain free to act in other scenes than those 
to which they had been so long confined. The war with the United States 
had acquired no new importance in sight of the British authorities, but it 
was time to crush the adversary that had dared to brave them. The troops 
transported to America — some to Canada, as we have seen, some to other 
places, as we shall soon see — ^were superior to the Americans generally in 
numbers, and always in appointments and in discipline. They were the 
men to whom France had succumbed; it must have seemed impossible that 
the United States should resist them. 

The apprehensions of the enemy, aroused by some of the operations 
on land, had been highly excited by some of those at sea. Before the gallant 
actions upon the lakes, a succession of remarkable exploits had occurred 
upon the ocean. It hM been the policy of the republican administration 
to keep down the navy which their federalist predecessors had encouraged. 
But the navy, or that fragment of one which remained, returned good for 
evil. The frigate Essex, under Captain Porter, took the sloop of war Alert 
off the northern coast (August 13th, 1812) ; the frigate Gonstitution, Captain 
Isaac Hull, took the frigate Gvsrriire in the gulf of St. Lawrence (August’ 
19th) the sloop-of-war Wasp, Captain Jones, took the brig Frolic, both, 
however, falling prizes to the seventy-four PoicHers, not far from the Ber- 
mudas (October 13th); the frigate United States, Captain Decatur, took 
the frigate Macedonian off the Azores (October 25th) ; and the Gonstitution 
again, now under Captain Bainbridge, took the frigate Java off Brazil (Decem- 
ber 29th). This series of triumphs was broken by but two reverses, the 
capture of the brig Nautilus by the Britii^ squadron, and that of the brig 
Vwen by the British frigate Sovihampion, both off the Atlantic coast. Noth- 
ing could be more strilSag than the effect upon both the nations that were 
at war. The British started with amazement, not to say terror, at the idea 
of their ships, their cherished instruments of superiority at sea, yielding to 
an enemy. The Americans were proportionately animated; they were for 
once united in a common feeling of pride and national honour. 

Here, however, the impulse ceased, or began to cease. The navy w^ 
too inconsiderable to continue the cont^t, the nation too inactive to recruit 
its numljers and its powers. The captures of the succeeding period of the 
war, though made with quite as much gallantry, were of much less impor- 
tance ; while one vessel after another, beginning with the frigate Ghesapeake, 
off Boston harbour (June 1st, 1813), was forced to strike to Shannon, _ Many 
of the larger ships were hemmed in by the British blockade, when this, com- 
mencing with the war, was extended along the entire coast. The last glim- 
mer of naval victory for the time was the defeat of the sloop-of-war Avon 
by the Wasp, Captain Blakely, off the French coast (September 1st, 1814). 
But a few weeks later the Wasp was lost with all ite crew, leaving not a 
single vessel of the United States navy on the seas. Every one that had 
escaped the perils of the ocean and of war was shut up in port behind the 
greatly superior squadrons of Great Britain. 

P A small affair it might appear among the ■world’s battles; it took but half an hour, but in 
that one half hour the United States of America rose to the rank of a fiist-olass power. 
Henhv Aj}ams.»»] 
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BRITISH EAA^AGES; THE BURNING OF WASHINGTON 

Tlie coast, from the fii-st blockaded, and occasionally visited by invad- 
ing parties of the British, was in an appalling state (1814). Eastport was 
taken; Castine, Belfast, and Machias were seized, with claims against the 
whole country east of the Penobscot: Cape Cod, or some of the towns upon it, 
had to purchase safety; Stonington was bombarded. Fortifications were 
hastily thrown up wherever they could be by the Americans; the militia 
was called out by the states, and the general government was urged to despatch 
its regular troops to the menaced shores. It was ofiicially announced by the 
British admirab Cochrane, that he was imperatively instructed “ to destroy 
and lay waste all towns and districts of the United States found accessive 
to the attack of British annaments.” This was not warj but devastation. 

The Chesapeake, long a favoured point for the British descents, was now 
occupied by a large, indeed a double, fleet, under admirals Cochrane and 
Cockbum, with several thousand land troops and marines under General 
Ross. This body, landing about fifty miles from Washington, marched against 
that city, while the American militia retreated hither and thither, making 
a stand jor a few moments only at Bladensburg (August 24th). On the even- 
ing following this rout the Britidi took possession of Washington, and next 
day proceeded to carry out the orders announced by the admiral. Stores 
were destroyed; a frigate and a sloop were burned; the public buildings, 
including the Capitol, and even the mansion of the president, were plundered 
and fired. Against this “unwarrantable extension of the ravages of war,” 
as it is styled by a British writer, the United States had no right to com- 
plain, remembering the burning of the parliament house at York, or the destruc- 
tion of Newark, in the precedmg year, although both these outrages had been 
already avenged on the New York frontier. A few hours were enough for 
the work of ruin at Washington (August 25th), and the British returned to 
their ships. On August 29th some frigates appeared off Alexandria, and 
extorted an enormous ransom for the town. Everything on the American 
side was helplessness and submission. The president and his cabinet had 
reviewed the troops, which mustered to the number of several thousands; 
generals and oflicers had been thick upon the field ; but there was no consistent 
counsel, no steadfast action, and the country lay as open to the enemy as if 
it had been uninhabited. 

It is a relief to return to Baltimore. Fresh from their marauding vic- 
tories, the British landed at North Point, some miles below that city. They 
were too strong for the Americans, who retired, but not until after a bravely 
contested battle, in which the British commander. General Ross, was slain 
(September 12th). As the army advanced against the town, the next day, 
the fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, an inconsiderable defence just below 
Baltimore. But the bombardment and the advance proving ineffectual, 
the invaders retreated. They had been courageously met, triumphantly 
repelled. North Point and Fort McHenry are names which shine out, like 
those of Erie and Champlain, brilliant amidst encompassing darkness. 

As if one war were not enough for a nation so hard pressed, another had 
broken out. The Indians on the northwest, the followers of Tecumseh, ^d 
others besides, were but the allies of the British. Independent foes, fighting 
altogether for themselves, uprose in the Creeks of the Mississippi Territory, 
where they surprised ^me hundreds of Americans at Fort Mima (August, 
1813). Numerous bodies of border volunteers at once started for the haunts 
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of the enemy, chief amongst the number being the troops of Tennessee, under 
General Jackson. Penetrating into the heart of the Creek country, after 
various bloody encounters, Jackson at length routed the main body of the 
foe at a place called Tobopeka [Horseshoe Bend] (March 27th, 1814). A 
few months after, he concluded a treaty, by which the Ckeeks surrendered 
the larger part of their territory. 

Enough remamed, as has been seen, to keep the nation in sad straits. 
There were various causes to produce the same effect. To raise the very 
first essential for carrying on a war, a suflScient army, had been found impos- 
sible, notwithstanding all sorts of new provisions to facilitate the operation. 
It was in vain to increase the bounties, in vain even to authorise the enlist- 
ment of minors without the consent of their parents or masters; all allure- 
ments failed. The chief reliance of the government was necessarily upon 
the militia, about which the same controversies continued as those already 
mentioned between the federal and the state authorities. Yet, to show the 
extent to ‘which the opposition party indulged itself in embarrassing the 
government, an alarm was sounded against the national forces, small though 
they were, as threatening the liberties of the country. 

But the anny was not the only point of difficulty. To prevent supplies 
to the forces of the enemy, as well as to cut him off from all advantages of 
commerce with the United States, a new embargo was laid (December, 1813). 
So severe were its restrictions, affecting even the coasting trade and the 
fishery, that Massachusetts called it another Boston port bill, and pronounced 
it, by her legislature, to be unconstitutional. It was repealed in a few months, 
and with it the non-importation act, which, in one shape or another, had hung 
upon the commercial mterests of the nation for years (April, 1814). More 
serious by far were the financial embarrassments of the government. All 
efforts to relieve the treasury had been wholly inadequate. Loan after loan 
was contracted, tax after tax was laid, until carriages, furniture, paper, and 
even watches were assessed, while plans were formed for other means, such 
as the creation of a national bank, the earlier one having expired according 
to the provisions of its charter. But the state to which the finances at length 
arrived was this: that while eleven millions of revenue were all to be counted 
upon — ^ten from taxes, and only one from customs duties — ^fifty millions 
were needed for the expenditures of the year (1815). It did not ease matters 
when a large number of the banks of the country suspended specie payments 
(August, 1814). 

The opposition to the war had never ceased. It rested, indeed, on founda- 
tions too deep to be lightly moved. Below the points immediately relating 
to the war itself were the earlier questions arising during the operation of the 
government, nay, the still earlier ones that arose with the government — ^the 
questions of the constitution. All these had been brought out into con- 
trast and into collision by the conflict with Great Britain./ 


A. B. HAET ON THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND (1814 A,D.)‘ 

Positive and dangerous opposition had been urged in New England from 
the beginning of the war. Besides the sacrifice of men, Massachusetts fur- 
nished more money for the war than Virginia. In the elections of 1812 
and 1813 the federalists obtained control of every New England state govem- 

[‘ Ueproduced by permission. Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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ment, and secured most of the New England members of congress. The 
temper of this federalist majority may be seen in a succession of addresses 
and speeches in the Massachusetts legislature. On June 15th, 1813, Josiah 
Quincy offered a resolution that “in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause and prosecuted in a manner which indicates that conquest 
and ambition are its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and religious 
people to express any approbation of military or naval exploits which are 
not immediately connected with the defence of our seacoast and soil." 
As the pressure of the war grew heavier, the tone in New England grew sterner. 
On February 18th, 1814, a report was made to the Massachusetts legislature 
containing a declaration, taken almost literally from Madison’s Virgmia 
Resolution of 1798, that “whenever the national compact is violated, and 
the citizens of the state oppressed by cruel and unauthorised laws, this legis- 
lature is bound to interpose its power and wrest from the oppressor his victim." 

The success of the British attacks in August and September, 1814, seemed 
to indicate the failure of the war. Congress met on September 19th to confront 
the growmg danger ; but it refused to authorise a new levv of troops; it refused 
to accept a proposition for a new United States Bank; it consented with 
reluctance to new taxes. The time seemed to have arrived when the protests 
of New England against the continuance of the war might be made effective. 
The initiative was taken by Massachusetts, which, on October 16th, voted 
to raise $1,000,000 to support a state army of ten thousand troops, and to ask 
the other N^ew England states to meet in convention. 

On December 15th, 1814, delegates assembled at Hartford from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with unofficial representatives 
from New Hampshire and Vermont. The head of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation was George Cabot, who had been chosen because of his known opposi- 
tion to the secession of that state. As he said himself, “ We are going to keep 
you young hot-heads from getting into mischief." The expectation through- 
out the country was that the Hartford convention would recommend secession. 
Jefferson wrote: “Some apprehended danger from the defection of Massa- 
chusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstance, but not a dangerous one. If 
they become neutral, we are sufficient for one enemy without them; and, 
in fact, we get no aid from them now.” 

After a session of three weeks, the Hartford convention adjourned, January 
14th, 1815, and published a formal report. They declared that the consti- 
tution had been violated, and that “states which have no common umpire 
must be their own judges and execute their own decisions." They submitted 
a list of amendments to the constitution intended to protect a minority 
of states from aggressions on the part of the majority. Finally they sub- 
mitted, as their ultimatum, that they should be allowed to retain the pro- 
ceeds of the national customs duties collected within their borders. Behind 
the whole document was the implied intention to withdraw from the Union 
if this demand were not complied with. To comply was to deprive the United 
States of its financial power, and was virtually a dissolution of the constitu- 
tion. The delegates who were sent to present this powerful remonstrance 
to congress were silenced by the news that peace had been declared. 6 

ANDREW JACKS0N'.S %UCTORy AT NEW ORLEANS 

Late in the smnmer preceding the Hartford convention a British party 
landed at Pensacola, whose Spanish possessors were supposed to be inclined 
to side against the United States. An attack, in the early autumn, upon 
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Fort Bowyer, thirty miles from Mobile, was repelled by the small but heroic 
garrison under Major Lawrence (September loth). A month or two after- 
wards General Jackson advanced against Pensacola with a force so formi- 
dable that the British withdrew, Jackson then resigning the town to the Spanish 
authorities, and repairing to New Orleans, against which the enemy was 
believed to be preparing an expedition (November). There he busied him- 
self in raising his forces and providing his defences, until the British arrived 
upon the coast. After capturing a fe^le flotilla of the Americans, they began 
their advance against the capital of Louisiana (December). They were ten 
thousand and upwards; the Americana not more than half as numerous. 
Jackson, on learning of their approach, marched directly against them, sur- 
prising them in their camp by night, and dealing them a blow from which they 
hardly seem to have recovered (December 23rd). They soon, however, 
resumed the offensive under Sir Edward Pakenham, advancing thrice against 
the American lines, but thrice re- 
treating. The last action goes by 
the name of the battle of New 
Orleans. It resulted in the defeat 
of the enemy, with the loss of 
Pakenham and two thousand be- 
sides, the Americans losing le.ss 
than a hundred (January 8th, 

1815)./ At the close of the battle 
some five hundred of the British 
rose unhurt from among the dead 
and gave themselves up as prison- 
ers. To save their lives, they had 
dropped down and lain as if dead 
until the battle was over.9? The 
British retired to the sea, taking 
Fort Bowyer, the same that had 
resisted an attack the autumn 
before (February 12th). Louisi- 
ana had been nobly defended, 
and not by the energy of Jackson 
alone, nor by the resolution of her 
own people, but by the generous 
spirit with which the entire South- 
west sent its sons to her rescue, piven the outlawed pirates of Barataria, 
under Jean Lafitte, refused British advances and aided Jackson.] 

Jackson had hesitated at nothing in defendmg New Orleans. Upon 
the approach of the British, he proclaimed martial law; he continued it 
after their departure. The author of a newspaper article reflecting upon 
the general's conduct was sent to prison to await trial for life. The United 
States district judge was arrested and expelled from the city for having issued 
a writ of habeas corpus in the prisoner’s behalf; and on the district attorney's 
applying to the state court in behalf of the judge, he, too, was banished. On 
the proclamation of peace, martial law was neceffiarily suspended. The judge 
returned, and summoning the general before him imposed a fine of $1,000. 
The sum was paid by Jackson, but was offered to be repaid to him by a sub- 
scription, which proved public opinion to sustain his determined course. 
Refusing to receive the subscription, he was reimbursed, nearly thirty years 
afterwards, by order of congi'ess. 



Andrew Jackson 

0707 - 1846 ) 
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TH33 NAVY REAPPEARS; THE PEACE OF GHENT 

While these events were going on by land, the sea was for a time aban- 
doned, at least by all national vessels. Privateers continued their work of 
plunder and of destruction — ^a work which, however miserable to contem- 
plate, doubtless had its effect in bringing the war to a close. But the navy 
of the nation had disappeared from the ocean. It presently reappeared 
in the shape of its pride and ornament, the Constitution, which, under her 
new commander, Stewart, got to sea from Boston (December, 1814). The 
President, Hornet, and Peacock did the same from New York, the President 
being immediately captui’ed, though not without a severe combat, by the 
British cruisers (January, 1815). Her loss was avenged by the sister vessels; 
the Constitution taking two sloops of war at once — ^the Cyane and the Levant 
—off Madeira (February 20th) ; the Hornet sloop taking the Penguin brig 
off the island of Tristan da fi nnha (March 23rd) ; and the Peacock sloop taking 
the Nautilus, an East India’s Company’s cruiser, off Sumatra (June 30th).i 
Ail these actions were subsequent to a treaty of peace. ^ 

The war had not continued a year when the administration accepted an 
offer of Russian mediation, and despatched envoys to treat of peace. Great 
Britain declined the mediation of Rusaa, but offered to enter into negotia- 
tions either at London or at Gottenburg. The American government chose 
the latter place. But on the news of the trimnph of Great Britain and her 
allies over Napoleon, the demands of the United States were senably modified. 
The administration and its party declared that the pacification of Europe 
did away with the very abuses of which America had to complain; in other 
words, that there would be no blockades or impressments in time of pace. 

Four months and a half elapsed before coming to terms. The British 
demands, especially on the point of retaining the conquests made during 
the war, were altogether inadmissible. A treaty was consequently framed 
at Ghent, restoring the conquests on either side, and providing commissioners 
to arrange the boundary and other minor questions between the nations 
(December 24th). The objects of the war, according to the declarations 
at its outbreak, were not mentioned in the articles by which it was closed ; 
yet the United States did not hesitate to ratify the treaty (Februpy 18th). 
Within a week afterwards the president recommended “the navigation of 
American vessels by American seamen, either natives or such as are already 
natmalised”; the reason assigned being “to guard against incidents which, 
during the periods of w'ar in Europe, might tend to interrupt peace.” What 
could not be gained by trpty might be secured by legislation. 

Though much was waived for the sake of peace, one principle, if no more, 
had been maintained for the country. In the first year of the war the British 
had set out to treat some Irishmen taken while fighting on the Aonerican side, 
not as ordinary prisoners of war but as traitors to Great Britain. On their 
being sent to be tried for treason in England, congress aroused itself in their 
behalf, and authoiised the adoption of retaliatory measures. An equal num- 
ber of British captives was presently imprisoned, and when the British retorted 
by ordering twice as many American officers into confinement, the Americans 

‘ "piua terminated at sea,” says the British historian Alison, r “this memorable contest, 
m which the English, for the first time for a century and a half, met with equal antaTOnists 
on their own element; and in recounting which, the British historian, at a loss whether to 
admire most the devoted heroism of his own countrymen or the gallant bearing of their 
antagonists, feels almost equally warmed in narrating either aide of the strife,” 
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did the same by the British officers in their power. The British govern- 
ment went so far as to order its commanders, in case any retaliation was 
inflicted upon the prisoners in American hands, to destroy the towns and their 
inhabitants upon the coast. It was at this juncture that Massachusetts, 
as already alluded to, appeared in tlie lines of nullification. All along there 
had been very little sympathy, among the opposition, for the humane pro- 
fessions of defending the sailor and the stranger, upon which the administra- 
tion party were apt to discourse rather than to act. The federalist majority 
in Massachusetts, caring little for the fate of the Irish prisoners, forbade the 
use of the state prisons for the British officers now ordered to be confined 
(February, 1814). The matter was set at rest by the retraction of the British 
government, who consented to treat the Irishmen as prisoners of war. Proc- 
lamation was made pardoning all past offences of the sort, but threatening 
future ones with the penalties of treason — ^a threat that was never attempted 
to be fulfilled (July). So the Americans gained their point, a point for which 
the early settlers had laboured, and for which the true men of the revolution 
had struggled— the protection of foreigners. Some months after the Treaty 
of Ghent, a treaty was made with the Indians of the Northwest. Such as had 
been at war agreed to bmy the tomahawk, and to join with such as had 
been at peace in new relations with the United States (September). 

Another treaty had been made by this time. It was with the dey of 
Algiers, who had gone to war with the United States in the same year that 
Great Britain did. The United States, however, had paid no attention to 
the inferior enemy until relieved of the si^erior. Then was war declared, 
and a fleet despatched, under Commodore Decatur, by which captmes were 
made, and terms dictated to the Algerine. The treaty not only surrendered all 
American prisoners, and indemnified all American losses in the war, but re- 
nounced the claim of tribute on the part of Algiers (June). Tunis and Tripoli 
being brought to terms, the United States were no longer tributary to pirates. 

There had been strength enough to deal the blow against Algiers. But 
the nation was in a state of nearly complete exhaustion. This remark is not 
meant to apply to individual cases of embarrassment and destitution produced 
by the war; for while many had lost, as many more had gained a competence 
or a fortune. But the nation, as a whole, was, for the moment, exhausted. 
Madison had been re-elected president, with Elbridge Gerry as vice-president, 
in the first year of the war with Great Britain. If he really consented to war 
as the price of his re-election, he had had his reward. The difficulties of his 
second term weighed upon him, crutiied him. He welcomed peace, as his party 
welcomed it — ^in fact, as the whole nation welcomed it— with the same sensa- 
tions of relief that men would feel in an earthquake, when the earth, yawn- 
ing at their feet, suddenly closed. To see from what the government and 
the nation were saved, it is sufiicient to read that systems of conscrijition 
for the army and of impressment for the navy were amongst the projects 
pending at the close of a war which had increased the public debt by 
one hundred and twenty million dollars./ Channing declares that " the 
war of 1812 settled two great questions within the United States.” First, it 
brought the American people for the first time to a^ realising sense of 
nationality, causing the federalist party to lose popularity so steadily that 
in 1820 it cast not one electoral vote. Secondly, the war taught the American 
people the danger of foreign complications ; it opened their eyes to^ the 
fact that they were not a province but a nation. In a sense, then, it is 
correct, Channing declares, to speak of the war of 1812 as a Second War of 
Independence.® 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RESULTS OP THE AVAR OF 1812* 

Neither side succeeded in doing what it intended. Americans declared 
that Canada must and should be conquered, but the conquering came quite 
as Tifta-r being tlie other way. Britifii writers insisted that the American 
navy ^ould be swept from the seas; and during the sweeping process it 
increased fourfold. 

When the United States declared war, Great Britain was straining every 
nerve and muscle in a death-struggle with the most formidable military 
despotism of modern times, and was obliged to intrust the defence of her 
Canadian colonies to a mere handful of regulars, aided by the local fencibles. 
But congress had provided even fewer trained soldiers, and relied on militia. 
The latter chiefly exercised their fighting abilities upon one another in duel- 
ling, and, as a rule, were afflicted with conscientious scruples whenever it 
was necessary to cross the frontier and attack the enemy. Accordingly, the 
campaign opened with the bloodless surrender of an American general to 
a much inferior British force, and the war continued much as it had begun; 
we suffered disgrace after disgrace, while the losses we inflicted, in turn, on 
Great Britain were so slight as hardly to attract her attention. At last, 
haAong crushed her greater foe, she turned to crQsh the lesser, and, in her turn, 
suffered ignominious defeat. By this time events had gradually developed 
a small number of soldiers on our northern frontier, Avho, commanded by 
Scott and Brown, were able to contend on equal terms with the veteran 
troops to whom they were opposed^ though these formed part of what was 
then undoubtedly the most fonnidable fighting infantry any European 
nation possessed. The battles at this period of the struggle were remark- 
able for the skill and stubborn courage with which they were waged, as well 
as for the heavy loss involved; but the number of combatants was so small 
that in Europe they would have been regarded as mere outpost skirmishes, 
and they wholly failed to attract any attention abroad in that period of colos- 
sal armies. 

In summing up the results of the struggle on the ocean it is to be noticed 
that very little was attempted, and nottmg done, by the American naiy 
that could materially affect the result of me war. Commodore Rodgers’ 
expedition after the Jamaica Plate fleet failed; both the efforts to get a small 
squadron into the East Indian waters also miscarried; and otherwise the 
whole history of the struggle on the ocean is, as regards the Americans, only 
the record of individual cruises and fights. The material results were not 
very great, at least in their effect on Great Britain, whose enormous navy 
did not feel in the slightest degree the loss of a few frigates and sloops. But 
morally the result was of inestimable benefit to the United States. The 
victories kept up the spirits of the people, cast down by the defeats on land; 
practically decided in favour of the Americans the chief question in dispute, 
— Great Britain’s right of search and impressment— and gave the naAy 
and thereby the country a Avorld-wide reputation. I doubt if ever before 
a nation gained so much honour by a few single-ship duels; for there can be 
no question which side came out of the war with the greatest credit. The 
damage inflicted by each on the other was not very equal in amoimt, but 
the balance was certainly in favour of the United States, as can be seen 


[* Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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by the following tables, for the details of which reference can be made to 
the various years: 


CAUSED 

1 

1 

Auericak Loss 

Bninsa Low 

Tonnaog 

Gnxa 

1 Tonnage 


By ocean cruisers 

6,984 

278 

8,4.51 

351 

On the lakes 

727 

37 

4,160 

212 

By the army 

3,007 

116 

600 

22 

By privateers 


... 

402 

20 

Total 

9,718 

431 

1 

13,612 

606 


In addition we lost four revenue-cuttere, mounting twenty-four guns, and, 
in the a^egate, of three hxmdi-ed and eighty-seven tons, and also twenty- 
five gun^ats, with seventy-one guns, and, in the aggregate, of nearly two 
thousand tons. This would swell our loss to twelve thousand one hundred 
and five tons and five himdred and twenty-six guns; ^ but the loss of the 
revenue-cutters and gunboats can fairly be considered to be counterbalanced 
by the capture or destruction of the various Britidi royal packets (all armed 
with from two to ten guns), tenders, barges, etc., which would be in the aggre- 
gate of at least as great tonnage and gun force, and with more numerous crews. 

But the comparative material loss gives no idea of the comparative honour 
gained. The British navy, numbering at the outset a thousand cruisers, 

> This differs greatly from the figures given by James in his Nav(A Oecumnm. He makes 
the American loss 14,844 tons and 660 guns. His list includes, for example, the " Qrowltr and 
the HanuYton, upset in carrying sail to avoid Sir James’ fleet”; it would be quite as reason- 
able to put down the loss of the Royal Qeorg» to the credit of the French. Then bo mentions 
the JuUa and the Orowler, which were recaptnred ; the Asp, which was also recaptured ; 
the “iVettr Tork, 40, destroyed at 'Washington,” which was not destroyed or harmed in anjjvay, 
and which, moreover, was a condemned hulk ; the “Boston, 4S [in reality 83], destroyed at Wash- 
ington,” which hod been a condemned hulk for ten years, and had no guns or anything else 
in her, and was as much a loss to our navy as the fishing up and burning of an old wreck would 
have been ; and eight gunboats whose destruction was either mythical, or else which were 
not national vessels. By deducting all these we reduce James’ total by 120 guns and 2,600 
tons; and a few alterations (such as excluding the swivels in the Prssidsnt's tops, which he 
counts, etc.) brings bis number down to that ^ven above— and also affords a good idea of 
the value to be attached to his figures and tables. The British loss he gives at but 630 ^ns 
and 10,273 tons. He omits the 24-gan ship burned by Chauncey at York, although including 
the frigate and corvette burned by Boss at Washington; if the former is excluded the two 
latter should be, which would make the balance still mote in favour of the Ainerioans. He 
omits the gnns of the Qlmmtsr, because they had been taken out of her and placed in battery 
on the shore, but he includes those of the Adams, which bad been served in preoi^ly the 
same way. He omits all reference to the British 14-gan schooner burned on Ontario, and 
to all 8- and 4-gun sloops and schooners captured there, although including the corresponding 
American vessels. The reason that he so much underestimates the tonnage, especially on 
the lakes, I have elsewhere discussed. His tables of the relative loss in men are even more 
erroneous, exaggerating that of the Americans and greatly underestimating that of the Brit- 
ish; but I have not tabulated this, on account of the impossibility of getting fair estimates 
of the killed and wounded in the cutting-out expeditions and the difficulty of enumerating 
the prisoners taken in descents, etc. Boughly, about 2,700 Americans and_ 8,800 British 
were captured; the comparative loss in killed and wounded stood mnch mors in onr favour. 

I have excluded from the British loss the brigs Dstrmt and Calsdonia and schooner Nancy 
(aggregating ten guns and about 600 tons) destroyed on the upper lakes, because I hardly 
know whether they could be considered national vessels; the schooner Mighjlyer, of eight 
guns, forty men, and 209 tons, taken by Bodgers, because she seems to have been merely a 
tender;, and the Dominica, 16, of seventy-seven men and 270 tons, because her ewtor, the 
privateer Dteatwr, though nominally an American, was really a French vessel. Of course 
both tables are only approximately exact; but at any rate the balance of damage and loss 
was over four to three m onr fare or. 
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had accomplished less than the American, which numbered but a dozen. 
Moreover, most of the loss suffered by the former was in single fight, while 
this had been but twice the case with the Americans, who had generaUy 
been overwhelmed by numbers. Of the twelve smgle-ship actions, two 
(those of the Argus and the Cliesapeake) undoubtedly redounded most to the 
credit of the British, in two (that of the Wasp with the B&indeer, and that of 
the Enterprise with the Boxer) the honours were nearly even, and in the other 
eight the superiority of the Americans was very manifest. 

In the American navy, unlike the Britirii, there was no impressment; 
the sailor was a volunteer, and he shipped in whatever craft his fancy selected. 
Throughout the war there were no "picked crews” on the American side, 
excepting on the last two cruises of the Constitution, James’ statement 
to the contrary being in every case utterly without foundation. One of the 
standard statements made by the British historians about the war is tW 
our ships were mainly or largely manned by British sailors. This, if true, 
would not interfere with the lessons which it teaches ; and, besides that, it 
is not true.66 




CHAPTER IX 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 

[1814-1848 A.i>.] 

At last, after a period of five-and-twenty years, the people of 
the United States were free to attend to their o\ni concerns in 
their own way, unmolested by foreign nations. From 1793 to 
1815 the questions which occupied the public mind were neutral 
rights, orders in council, French decrees, impressment, embar- 
goes, treaties, non-intercourse acts, admiralty decisions, blockades, 
the conduct of England, the conduct of France, the insolence of the 
French Directory, the triumphs, the ambition, and the treache^ of 
Napoleon. Henceforth for many years to come, the questions of the 
day were to be the state of the currency, the national bank, manufac- 
tures, the tariff, internal improvements, interstate commerce, the 
public lands, the astonishing growth of the West, the rights of the 
states, extension of slavery, and the true place of the supreme court 
in the system of government. On the day, therefore, when Madison 
issued his proclamation aimouncing peace, a new era in the national 
history was opened. — John Bach McMabteii.* 


AFTERMATH OP THE WAR; MONBOE’S PRESIDENCY 

The idea that the United States emerged from the contest with Great 
Britain with its citizens self-satisfied, and strangers applauding, is certainly 
a grateful one. But it is dilEcult to find the authority upon which it rests. 
To begin with foreign powers, and with the one most likely to be impressed 
with American grandeur— Great Britain— she appears absorbed in other 
interests of much larger importance in her eyes. A commercial convention 
■was framed in the summer following the peace; but it left many matters 
undetermined, many imsatisfactorily determined. As for the negotiations 
ordered by the Treaty of Ghent, they were begun upon, yet so idly that con- 
clusions were not reached for years and years. Other nations showed even less 
inclination to come to terms. Prance, Spain, Naples, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and Sweden were all in arrears on the score of indemnities for spolia- 
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tions upon American commerce ; and most of them remained in arrears until 
a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime jiowers to abandon 
the restrictions hitherto placed upon commerce ; but the invitation was % 
no means generally accepted (March, 1815). 

At home, affairs were in an equally unsettled state. The war establish- 
ment was lowered; a new tariff was adopted at once, to increase the revenue 
of the government and to encourage the industry of the people ; the system 
of taxation was reformed by the gradual abohtion of direct and internal 
taxes. To aid in restoring the currency, and in directing the finances generally, 
a new Bank of the United States was chartered (March, 1816). All this 
was not done in a day ; nor was there any instantaneous revival of commerce 
and of industry. On the contrary, periods of depression recurred, in which 
individual fortunes vanished and national resources failed. But the general 
tendency was towards recovery from the disorders into which the country 
had been plunged by the recent war. 

Madison’s troubled administration came to an end. James Monroe was 
the president for the next eight years (1817-1825), with Daniel D. Tompkins 
as vice-president. Monroe, once an extreme but latterly a moderate repub- 
lican, so far conciliated all parties as to be re-elected with but one electoral 
vote against him. Old parties were dying out. The great question of the 
period, to be set forth presently, was one with which republicans and feder- 
alists, as such, had nothing to do. 


THE SEMINOLE WAH AND ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA 

The new administration had but just opened, when the Seminole War, 
as it was styled, broke out with the Creeks of (leorgia and Florida. Con- 
flicts between the borderers and some of the Indians lingering in the terri- 
tory ceded several years before led to a determination of the United States 
government to clear the country of the hostile tribes (November. 1817), 
A war, of course, ensued, beginning with massacres bn both sides, and ending 
with a spoiling, burning, slaying expedition, half militia and half Indians, 
under General Andrew Jackson, the conqueror of the Creeks in the preceding 
war (March, 1818). On the pretext that the Spanish authorities countenanced 
the hostilities of the Indians, Jackson took St. Mark’s and Pensacola, not 
without some ideas of seizing even St. Augustine. He also put to death, 
within the Spanidi limits, two Briti^ subjects accused of stirring up the 
Indians (March, May), so that the war, though called the Seminole, might 
as lyell be called the Florida War. Ihe Spanish minister protested against 
the invasion of the Florida Territory, of which the restitution was imme- 
diately ordered at Washington, though not without approbation of the course 
pursued by Jackson. 

Florida was a sore spot on more accounts than one. The old trouble 
of boundaries had never been settled; but that was a trifle compared with 
the later troubles arising from fugitive criminals, fugitive slaves, smugglers, 
pirates, and, as recently shown, Indians, to whom Florida furnished not only 
a refuge but a starting-point. The Spanish authorities, themselves by no 
means inclined to respect their nei^bours of the United States, had no 
power to make others respect them. Foimer difficulties, especially those 
upon American indemnities, were not settled ; while new ones had gathered 
in consequence of South American revolutions, and North American dis- 
positions to side with the revolutionists. Ihe proposal of an earlier time 
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to purchase Florida was renewed by the United States. A treaty was con- 
climcd. On the paynient of §5,000,000 by the American government to 
citizens who claimed indemnity from Spain, that pow'er agreed to relinquish 
the Floridas, East and West (Februaiy 22nd, 1819). It was nearly two 
years, however, before Spain ratified the treaty, and fully two before Florida 
Territory formed a part of the United States (1821). 


THE SL.U'BRY QTJESTIOJT; THE MISSOURI COMPRO.MISES 

The state of Connecticut, hitherto content with her charter government, 
at length adopted a new constitution, in w'hieh there was but little improve- 
ment upon the old one, except in making suffrage general and the support 
of a church system voluntaiy (1818). New constitutions and new states 
were constantly in process of formation. Indiana (December 11th, 1816), 
Mississippi (December 10th, 1817), lUinois (December 3rd, ISIS), and Ala- 
bama (December 14th, 1819), all became members of the Union. The eastern 
half of the Mississippi Territory had become the territory of Alabama in 1817. 

Before the definite accession of Alabama, Missouri was proposed as a candi- 
date for admission. It was a slaveholding territory. But when the pre- 
liminary steps to its becoming a state were begim upon in congress, a New 
York representative, James Tallmadge, moved that no more slaves should 
be brought in, and that the children of those already there should be liberated 
at the age of twenty-five. On the failure of this motion, another New York 
representative, John W. Taylor, moved to prohibit slavery in the entire 
territoiy to the north of latitude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes. This, 
too, was lost. A bill setting off the portion of Missouri Territory to the south 
of the line just named, as the territory of Arkansas, was passed. But noth- 
ing was done towards establishing the state of Missouri (February, March, 
1819). 

Nothing, unless it were the debate, in which the question at issue became 
clear. There were two reasons, it then appeared, for making Missouri a free 
state ; one, that it was the turn for a free state, the last (Alabama)* having been 
a slave state ; while, of the eight admitted since the constitution, four had 
been free and four slave states. Another and a broader reason was urged, 
to the effect that slavery ought not to be permitted in any state or territory 
where it could be prohibited. On this, the northern views were the more 
earnest, in that the nation had committed itself by successive acts to a course 
too tolerant, if not too favourable, towards slavery. First, it will be recol- 
lected, came the organisation of the territory soutn of the Ohio; next, that 
of the Mississippi Territory ; and afterwards, the acquisition and the organisa- 
tion of Louisiana. All these ptoceedings were national, and all either ac- 
knowledged or extended the area of slaveiy. Kentucky had been admitted 
a slave state as a part of Virginia; Mississippi and Alabama as parts of the 
Mississippi Territoiy. To carry out the same course -would have insured the 
admission of Missouri as a part of the Louisiana acquisition; and on this the 
southern members strongly insisted. To this, on the contrary, the North 
demurred, determined, if possible, to stop the movement that had thus far 
prevailed. 

Greater stress was laid on the constitutional argument. The proposal 
to oblige Missouri to become a free state, said the advocates of slavery, is 

’ Not yet actually admitted, but authorised to apply for admission in the usual way. 
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a violation of the constitution. That sovereign authority, they declared, 
leaves the state itself in all cases to settle the matter of slavery, as well as 
all other matters not expressly subjected to the general government. To this 
a twofold answer was returned : first, that Missouri was not a state, but a terri- 
tory, and therefore subject to the control of congress; and, second, that even 
if regarded as a state, iSie would not be one of the original thirteen, to which 
alone belonged the powers reserved under the constitution. Therefore 
congress could deal with her as it pleased. It was moreover argued that con- 
gress ought to arrest the progress of slavery, as a point upon which the national 
■welfare was staked; a point, therefore, to which the authority of the general 
government was expressly and indispensably applicable according to the 
constitution. 

Had it been an outbreak of hostilities, had it been a march of one half 
the coimtry against the other, there could hardly have been a more intense 
agitation. The attempted prohibition of slavery was denounced in congress 
as the preliminary to a negro massacre, to a civil war, to a dissolution of the 
Union. Out of congress, it provoked such language as that used by the 
aged Jeffersonc; “The Missouri question,” he -wrote, “is a breaker on which 
we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and what more God only knows. 
From the battle of Bunker Hill to the Treaty of Paris, we never had, so omi- 
nous a question.” ^ Public meetings were held ; those at the South to repel the 
interference of the North, those at the North to rebuke the pretensions of the 
South. The dispute extended into the tribunals and the legislatures of the 
states, the northern declaring that Missouri must be for freemen only, the 
southern that it must be for freemen and for slaves. 

So stood the matter as the year drew to a close and congress reassembled, 
A new turn was then given to the question, by the application of Maine 
to be received as a state, Massachusetts having consented to the separation. 
“ Here, then, is the free state to match -with Alabama,” exclaimed the partisans 
of slavery in Missouri; “now give us our slave state.” But the opponents 
of slavery did not yield; they had planted themselves on principles, they said, 
not on numbers. At this the South was naturally indignant. It had been 
a plea all along that a free state was due to the North ; and now, when one was 
forthcoming, two were claimed. If the reply was made that Maine, being 
but a dmsion of Massachusetts, was no addition to the northern strength, 
this did not content the South. Feelings of bitterness and of injustice were 
aroused between both parties; both drew farther apart. If peace did not 
come, war would, and that soon. 

The senate united Maine and Missouri in the same bill and on the same 
terms, that is, without any restriction upon slavery. But a clause intro- 
duced on the motion of Jesse B. Thomas, of Illinois, prohibited the intro- 
duction of slavery in,to any portion of the Louisiana territory as yet unor- 
ganised, leaving Louisiana the state and Arkansas the territory, as well as 
Missouri, just what they were, that is, slaveholding. This was the Missouri 
Compromise. It came from the North. On the part of the North, it yielded 
the claim to Missouri as a free state ; on the part of the South, it yielded the 
claim to the immensely larger regions whidi stretched above and beyond 
Missouri to the Pacific. The line of 36® 30', proposed the year before, was 
again proposed, save only that Missouri, though north of the line, was to be 
a Southern state. Thus the senate determined, not without opposition 
from both sides. The house, on the contrary, adopted a bill, amnitting 

P Else'where Jefferson said that the outbreak of the slavery agitation came “like a fire- 
bell in the night.’’] 
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Missouri, separately from Maine, and under the northern restriction concern- 
ing slavery. Words continued to run high. But the proposal of the com- 
promise augured the return of tranquillity. A committee of conference 
between the two branches of congress led to the agreement of both senate 
and house upon a bill admitting Mi^uri, after her constitution should 
formed, free of restrictions, but prohibiting slavery north of the line of 36* 
3(y (March 3rd, 1820). Maine was admitted at the same time (March 
3rd-15th). 

The compromise prohibited slavery in the designated region forever. 
This was the letter; but it was imder different interpretations. When Presi- 
dent Monroe consulted his cabinet upon the question of approving the act 
of congress, all but his secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, inclined to 
read the prohibition of slavery as applying only to the territories, and not 
to the states that might arise within the prescribed boimdaries. This was 
not a difference between northern and southern views, but one between 
strict and liberal constractions of the constitution; the strict construction 
going against all power in congress to restrict a state, while the liberal took 
the opposite ground. So with others besides the cabinet. Amongst the 
very men who voted for the compromise were many, doubtle.ss, who understood 
it as applying to territories alone. The northern party, imquestionably, 
adopted it m its broader sense, preventing the state as well as the territory 
from establishing slavery. That there should be two senses attached to it 
from the beginning was a dark presage of future differences. 

Present differences were not yet overcome. Missouri, rejoicing in becom- 
ing a slaveholding state, adopted a constitution which denied even free negroes 
the rights of citizens. On this being brought before congress towards the 
close of the year (1820), various tacti^ were adopted; the extreme southern 
party going for the immediate achni^ion of the state, while the extreme 
northern side urged the overthrow of state, constitution, and compromise, 
together. Henry Clay, at the head of the moderate men, succeeded, after 
long exertions, in carrying a measure providing for the admission of Mis- 
.souri as soon as her legislature should solemnly covenant the rights of citizen- 
ship to “ the citizens of either of the states ” (February, 1821). This was done, 
and Missouri became a state (August 10th). 

The United States as a nation were far from insensible to the evils of 
slavery. Domestic slave trade was permitted and extended. But foreign 
slave trade, reviving to such a degree that upwards of fourteen thousand 
slaves were said to have been imported in a single year (1818), provoked 
general indignation. An act of congress declared fresh and severer penalties 
to attach to the slave dealer, while to his unhappy victims relief was offered 
in provisions for their return to their native country (1819). Another act 
denounced the traffic as piracy (1820). The same denunciation was urged 
upon foreign governments, one of which. Great Britain, prepared to enter 
into a convention for the purpose; but the convention fell through (1823- 
1824). 

In the midst of its dissensions and its weakness, the nation was cheered 
by a visit from La Fayette. He came in compliance with a summons from 
the government to behold the work which he had asrasted in beginning, near 
half a century before. From the day of his landmg (August 16th, 1824) 
to that of his departure (September 7th, 1825), a period of niore than a year, 
he was, as he described himself, “in a wlurlwind of popular kindness of which 
it was impossible to have formed any previous conception, and in which every- 
tliing that could touch and flatter one was mingled,” To make some amends 
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for his early sacrifices, pecuniary as well as personal, in the American cause, 
congress voted La Fayette a township of the public domain, and a grant of 
$200,000. He deserved all that could be bestowed. 


THE MONROE DOCrTEINE ^ 

It was time for the nation to assume a more elevated attitude. No longer 
the solitary republic amidst encompassing domains of distant monarchies, 
the United States now formed one of a band of independent states, stretch- 
ing from Canada to Patagonia. The others were the Central and South Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain, which had sprat years in insurrection and in war 
before their independence was recognised by their elder sister of the north 
(1822). Ministers plenipotentiary were at the same time appointed to Mexico, 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and (3iili. As if to make amends for its delay, 
the administration resolved upon stretching out an ann of defence between 
the nascent states of the south and the threatening powers of Europe. The 
purpose of the European allies, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to come 
to the assistance of Spain, in subduing her insurgent colonies, was well known, 
when President Monroe, in his seventh annual message (December 2nd, 
1823), announced that his administration had asserted in negotiations with 
Russia, “ as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United States 
are involved, that the American continents, by the free and independent 
position which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonisation by any European powers. We 
owe it,” continued the president, “to candour and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered, and sliall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” 

Such was what has since been called the Monroe Doctrine though the 
author is known to have been the secretaij of state, John Quincy Adams, 
rather than the president. Par from its being intended to make the United 
States themselves the guardians or the rulers of America, the doctrine, as 
expounded by its real author, Adams, proposed “that each [American state] 
will guard by its own means against the establishment of any future European 
colony within its borders.” The declaration of the president was designed 
simply to show that the nation undertook to countenance and to support 
the independence of its sister nations. As such, it was an honourable deed. 
Congress, however, declined to sustain it by any formal action. 

Some time afterwards, when the author of the Monroe Doctrine had risen 
to the presidency, an invitation was received by the government from some 
of the Central and South American states to unite in a congress at Panama. 
Tire objects, ranging from mere commercial negotiations up to the Monroe 

[* On this subject see also the essay in the present volume by A. B. Hart,] 
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Doctrine, were rather indefinite; but Adanis appointed two envoi's, whom 
the senate confirmed, and for whom the house made the necessary appropria- 
tions, though not without great opposition (December, 1825-March, 1826). 
One of the envoys died, the other cud not go upon his mission ; so diat the 
congress began and ended without any representation from the United States 
(June-July). It adjourned to meet at Tacubaya, near Mexico, in the beghi- 
nmg of the following year. The ministers of the United States repaired 
to the appointed place, and at the appointed time, but there was no con- 
gress. Thus terminated the vision of an American league. We can hardly 
estimate the consequences of its having been realised — on one side the perils 
to which the United States would have been exposed, and on the other the 
services which they might have rendered, amongst such confederates as those 
of Central and of South America. 


PBESIDENCY OF J. Q. ADAMS; TARIFF COMPROMISE, AND NULLIFICATIONS 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the second president, was elected by the 
house of representatives — ^the electoral college failing to make a choice 
— ^to succeed Monroe (1825). Andrew Jackson, a rival candidate^ was chosen 
by the people at the next election (1829). John C. Calhoun was vice-president 
imder both. Two men more unlike than Adams and Jackson, in associations 
and in principles, could hardly have been found amongst the politicians 
of the period. They resembled each other, however, in me resolution with 
which they met the dangers of their times. 

The great question before the country for several years was one as old as 
the constitution; older, even, inasmuch as it occupied a chief place in, the 
debates of the constitutional convention. It was the subordination of the 
state to the nation. The first occasion to revive the question and to invest 
it with fresh importance was a controversy between the national government 
and the government of Georgia. Many years had passed since that state 
consented to cede her western lands, including the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, on condition that the government would extinguish the Indian 
title to the territo^' of Georgia itself. Of twenty-five millions of acres then held 
by the Creek nation, fifteen had been bought up by the United States, and 
transferred to Georgia. Half of the remaining ten millions belonged to the 
Cherokees, and half to the Creeks, a nominal treaty with the latter of whom 
declared the United States possessors of all the Creek territory within the 
limits both of Georgia and of Alabama (1825). This treaty, however, agreed to 
by but one or two of the chiefs, provoked a general outbreak on the part of 
the Creeks. To pacify them, or rather to do common justice to thm, the 
government first suspended the treaty, and then entered into a new one, 
by which the cession of land was confined to the Georgian territory. A longer 
time was also allowed for the removal of the Indians from the ceded country 
(April, 1826). What satisfied the Ckeeks dissatisfied the Georgians or their 
authorities. Governor Troup accused the administration of violating the 
law of the land, in the shape of the earlier treaty, hinting at anti-slavery 
motives for the course that nad been taken, and calling upon the adjoining 
states to “ stand by their aims.” Not confining himself to protests or drfensive 
measures, Troup sent surveyors into the Indian territoiy. President Adams 
communicated the matter to congress, asserting his intention^ “to enforce 
the laws and fulfil the duties of the nation by all the force committed for that 
purpose to hia charge.” Whereat the governor wrote to the secretary of war, 
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“ From tlie first decisive act of hostility, you will be considered and treated 
as a public enemy” (1827). [He also reported to the legislature that the slave 
states should “confederate."] Fortunately, the winds ceased. The state 
that had set itself against the nation more decidedly than had ever yet been 
done returned to its senses. As for the unhappy Indians, not only the Creeks, 
but all the other tribes that could be persuaded to move, were gradually trans- 
ported to more distant territories in the West. 

Other causes were operating to excite the states, or some of them, against 
the general government. Amidst the vicissitudes of industry and of trade 
through which the nation was passing, repeated attempts were made to steady 
affairs by a series of tariffs in favour of domestic productions. The first 
measure, intended to serve for protection rather than for revenue, was adopted 
in 1816. It was a duty, principally, upon cotton fabrics from abroad. Some 
years afterwards a new scale was framed, with jjrovision against foreign 
woollens, as well as cottons (1824). This not turnip out as advantageous 
to the home manufactures as was anticipated, an effort for additional pro- 
tection was made ; but at first in vain. On one side were the manufacturers, 
not merely of cotton and of woollen goods, but of iron, hemp, and a variety 
of other materials, clustered in the northern and central states; on the 
other were the merchants, the farmera, and the artisans of the same states, 
with almost the entire population of the agricultural South. 

A convention of the manufacturing interests, attended by delegates 
from New England, the middle states, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
was held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania. “We want protection," was the 
langua^ used by the ^legates, “ and it matters not if it amounts to prohibi- 
tion"; in which spirit they pressed what they called the American system 
upon the federal government (July-August, 1827). The administration, 
by the report of the secretary of the treasury, commended the subject to the 
favourable attention of congress. That body took it up, and after protracted 
discussions, consented. May 15th, 1828, to a tariff in which the system of 
protection was earned to its height. Its adversaries called the bill the 
“Bill of Abominations,” many of which, however, were introduced by them- 
selves, with the avowed intention of making the measure as odious and as 
short-lived as possible.^ 

The tariff law was very obnoxious to the southern people. They denounced 
it as oppressive and unconstitutional, and it led to menaces of serious evils 
in 1831 and 1832. The presidential election took place in the autumn of 
1828, when the public mind was highly excited. For a long time the oppoang 
parties had been marshalling their forces for the contest. The candidates 
were John Quincy Adams and General Andrew Jackson. The result was 
the defeat of Mr. Adams, and the election of General Jackson. John 0. 
Calhoun,^ of South Carolina, was elected vice-president, and both had very 
large majorities. During the contest the people appeared to be on the verge 
of civil war, so violent was the party strife, and so mahgnant were the denuncia- 
tions of the candidates. When it was over perfect tranquillity prevailed, and 
the people acquiesced in the result. President Adams retired from office 
on the 4th of March, 1829. He left to his successor a legacy of unexampled 
national prosperity, peaceful relations with all the world, a greatly diminished 

' John C. Calhoun was born in South Carolina in 1782. He first appeared in conpess in 
1811, and was always distinguished for his consistency, especially in his support of the institu- 
tion of slavery and the doctrine of state rights. He was a sound and incorruptible statesman, 
and commanded the thorough respect of the whole country. He died at Washington city, 
while a member of the United States senate, in March, 1850. 
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national debt, and a surplus of more than §5,000,000 in the public treasury. 
There were incidents of peculiar interest connected with the inauguration 
of Andrew Jackson, ^ the seventh president of the United States.® 


WOODROW WILSON ON raE NEW JACKSONLVN ERA 2 

Many circumstances combine to mark the year 1S29 as a turning-point 
in the history of the United vStates. Tire revolution in politics which signal- 
ises the presidency of Andrew Jackson as a new epoch in the history of the 
country was the culmination of a process of material gi-owth and institutional 
expansion. The new nation was now in the first flush of aasured success. 
It had definitively succeeded in planting new homes and creating new states 
throughout the wide stretches of the continent which lay between the eastern 
moimtains and the Mississippi. 

The election of Andrew Jackson marked a point of significant change 
in American politics — a change in personnel and in spirit, in substance and 
in method. Colonial America, seeking to construct a union, had become 
national America, seekmg to realise and develop her united strength, and to 
express her new life in a new course of politics. The states which had orig- 
inally drawn together to fonn the Union now found themselves caught in 
a great national drift, the direction of their development determined by 
forces as pervasive and irresistible as they were singular and ominous. Almost 
immediately upon entering the period of Jackson’s administrations, the 
student finds hinmelf, as if by a sudden turn, in the great highway of legis- 
lative and executive policy which leads directly to the period of the civil 
war, and, beyond that, to the United States of our own day. More signifi- 
cant still, a new spirit and method ^pear in the contests of parties. The 
"spoils system” of appointment to office is introduced into national admin- 
istration, and personal allegiance is made the discipline of national party 
organisation. All signs indicate the beginning of a new period. 

The old school of politicians had been greatly thinned by death, and was 
soon to disappear altogether. The traditions of statesmanship which they 
had cherished were to lose neither dignity nor vigour in the speech and con- 
duct of men like Webster and the better New England federalists; but they 
were to be constrained to adapt themselves to radically novel circumstances. 
Underneath the conservative initiative and policy of the earlier years of 
the government there had all along been working the potent leaven of democ^ 
racy, slowly but radically changing conditions both social and political, fore^ 
shadowing a revolution in political method, presaging the overthrow of the 

* Andrew Jackson was bom in Af ecklenbvirg county, North Carolina, in March, 1767. Hia 
parents were from the north of Ireland, and belonged to that Protestant community known 
da Scotch-Iiish. In earliest infancy he was left to the care of an excellent mother, by the 
death of hia father. He first saw the horrors of war and felt the wronra of oppression when 
Colonel Bufoni’s troops were massacred in his neighbourhood in 1780. THe entered the army 
and suffered in the cause of freedom by imprisonment and the death of his mother while ehe 
was on an errand of mercy. He studied law, and became one of the most eminent men in 
the western district of Tennessee, as an advocate and a judge. _ He was ever a controlling 
spirit in that region. He assisted in framing a state constitution for Tennessee, and was 
the first representative of that state in the federal congress. He became United States senator 
in 1797, and was soon afterwards appointed judge of tne supreme court of his state. He set- 
tled near Nashville, and for a long time was chief military commander in that region. _ When 
the War of 1812 broke out he took the field, and in the capacity of major-general he did good 
service in the southern country till its close. He was appoints the &st governor of Florida 
in 1821, and in 1823 was again in the United States senate. __ 

[’ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1803, by Houghton, MifHin, & Co.] 
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“money-power” of the federalist mercantile classes, and antagonism towards 
all too conspicuous vested interests. 

The federal government was not by intention a democratic government. 
In plan and structure it had been meant to check the sweep and power of 
popular majorities. The senate, it was believed, would be a stronghold of 
conservatism, not of aristocracy and wealth. The president, it was expected, 
would be the choice of representative men acting in the electoral college, 
and not of the people. The federal judiciary was looked to, with its virtually 
permanent membership, to hold the entire structure of national politics in 
nice balance against all disturbing influences, whether of popular impulse 
or of official overbearance. Only in the house of representatives were the 
people to be accorded an unmediate audience and a direct means of making 
their will effective in affairs. The government had, in fact, been originated 
and organised upon the initiative and primarily in the interest of the mer- 
cantile and w'ealthy classes. 

Hamilton, not only the chief administrative architect of the government, 
but also the author of the graver and more lasting parts of its policy in the 
critical fonnative period of its infancy, had consciously and avowedly sought 
to commend it by its measures first of all and prmcipally to the moneyed 
dasses — ^to the men of the cities, to whom it must look for financial support. 
That such a policy was eminently wise there can of course be no question. 
But it was not eminently democratic. There can be a moneyed aristocracy, 
but there cannot be a moneyed democracy. There were ruling classes in 
that day, and it was imperatively necessary that their interest should be at 
once and thoroughly enlisted. But there was a majority also, and it was 
from that majority that the nation was to derive its real energy and character. 
During the administrations of Washington and John Adams the old federal 
hierarchy remained virtually intact; the conservative, cultivated, propertied 
classes of New England and the South practically held the government as 
their own. But with Jefferson there came the first assertion of the force which 
was to transform American politics — ^the force of democracy. 

The old federalist party, the party of banks, of commercial treaties, of 
conservative tradition, was not destinea to live in a coimt^ every day develop- 
ing a larger “West,” tending some day to be chiefly “West.” For, as was 
to have been expected, the political example of the new states was altogether 
and unreservedly on the side of unrestricted popular privilege. In all of the 
original thirteen states there were at first important limitations upon the 
suffrage. In this point their constitutions were not copied by Ihe new states; 
these from the first made their suffrage universal. And their example reacted 
powerfully upon the East. Constitutional revision soon began in the old 
states, and constitutional revision in every case meant, among other things, 
an extension of the suffrage. Parties in the East speedily fdt the change. 
No longer protected by a property qualification, aristocracies like that of 
New England, where the clergy and the lawyers held respectable people to- 
gether in ordered party array, went rapidly to pieces, and popular majorities 
began everywhere to make their weight tell in the conduct of affairs. 

Monroe’s terms of office served as a sort of intermediate season for parties 
— period of disintegration and germination. Apparently it was a time 
of political unity, an “ era of good feeling,” when all men were of one party 
and of one mind. But this was only upon the surface. 

By the presidential campaign of 1824 party politics were given a more defi- 
nite form and direction. New England maae it known that her candidate 
was John Quincy Adams; Clay was put forward by political friends in the 
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legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio; the legis- 
lators of Tennessee and many state conventions in other parts of the coun- 
try put Andrew Jackson in nomination. The results of the election were 
not a little novel and startling. It had been a great innovation that a man 
like Andrew Jackson should be nominated at all. No other candidate had ever 
been put forward who had not served a long apprenticeship and won honour- 
able reputation as a statesman in the public service. There had even been 
established a sort of succession to the presidency. Jefferson had been Wash- 
ington’s secretary of state; Madison, Jefferson's; Monroe, Madison’s. Li this 
line of succession John Quincy Adanm was the only legitimate candidate, for 
he was secretary of state under Monroe. Jackson had never been anything of 
national importance except a successful soldier. It w^as absolutely startling 
that he should receive more electoral votes than any of the other candidates. 
And yet so it happened. Jackson received 99 votes, while only 84 were cast 
for Adams, 41 for Crawford, 37 for Clay. It was perhaps significant, too, 
that these votes came more directly from the people than ever before. No 
one of the candidates having received an absolute majority of the electoral 
vote, the election went into the house of representatives, where, with the aid 
of Clay’s friends, Adams was chosen. It was then that the significance of 
the popular majority received its full emphasis. The friends of Jackson 
protested that the popular will had been disregarded, and their candidate 
shamefully, even corruptly, they^ believed, cheated of his rights, "i^e 
dogma of popular sovereignty received a new and extraordinary application, 
fraught with important consequences. Jackson, it was argued, being the 
choice of the people, was “ entitled ” to the presidency. From a constitutional 
point of view the doctrine was nothing less than revolutionary. It marked 
the rise of a democratic theory very far advanced beyond that of Jefferson’s 
party, and destined again and again to assert itself as against strict consti- 
tutional principle. 

The supporters of Jackson did not for a moment accept the event of the 
election of 1826 as decisive. The “sovereignty of the people” — that is, of 
the vote cast for Jackson — should yet be vindicated. The new administra- 
tion was hardly seven months old before the legislature of Tennessee renewed 
its nomination of Jaclrson for the presidency. The “campaign of 1828” 
may be said to have begun in 1825. For three whole years a contest, char- 
acterised by unprecedented virulence, and pushed in some quarters by novel 
and ominous methods, stirred the country into keen partisan excitement. 
A new discipline and jprinciple of allegiance was introduced into national 
politics. In New York and Pennsylvania there had already sprung into 
existence that machinery of local committees, nominating caucuses, pri- 
maries, and conventions with which later times have made us so fapiihar ; 
and then, as now, this was a machinery whose use and reason for existence 
were revealed in the distribution of offices as rewards for party service. The 
chief masters of its uses were “Jackson men,” and. the success of their party 
in 1828 resulted in the nationalisation of their methods./ 


JACKSON AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM 

.lackson came into office to devote himself at first to those who had elected 
him. Never before had the nation been under so professedly a party rule. 
Its subjection was proved by the-removals from office of such as had served 
under the previous administrations. In all the forty years that had elapsed 
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since the opening of the government, the successive presidents had removed 
just sixty-four public officers, and no more. _ Jackson turned out the ser- 
vants of the government by the hundred. This imprinting a partisan char- 
acter upon the administration was far from being unacceptable to the majority 
of the nation. It was but just, they argued, that the inferior officers should 
be of the same views as the superior; otherwise there could be no harmony. 
A great deal of stress, moreover, was laid upon the necessity of reforming 
the administration, the alleged extravagance of Adams’ time having been 
sounded all over the land by the partisans of Jackson. The clamour of the 
opposition against either cause of removal can be conceived. 

The great question between the power of the_ state and the power of the 
nation was still open. Jackson entered into it with concessions to the state. 
When the Creeks of Georgia were disposed of, there still remained the Cherokees 
of the same and the neighbouring states. This tribe, far from being inclined 
to leave its habitations, w'as so much inclined to settling where it was, as to 
adopt a formal constitution (1827) . At this, Georgia lost patience, and asserted 
W jurisdiction over the Cherokees, at the same time dividing their territory, 
and annexing it in portions to the counties of the state (1828-1830) . Much the 
same course was taken by Alabama and Mississippi in relation to the Indians 
within their borders (1829-1830). In these circumstances, the position of tlie 
general government was this : that it had always undertaken to treat with 
the Indians, to protect or to molest them, as the case might be, but in no 
event leaving them to the action of any separate part of the nation. Instead 
of maintaining this position in relation to the southern Indians, the presi- 
dent, supported by congress, yielded it altogether, upon the ground that the 
Cherokee constitution was the erection of a new state withm the limits of 
Georria and Alabama. It would have been well had Georgia contented 
herself with the Indians thus surrendered to her. But must needs inter- 
fere with the whites, the very missionaries of the Indian territory, and imprison 
them in her penitentiary tor not taking the oath of allegiance which she 
demanded (1831). Their case was carried before the United States supreme 
court, which decided against the course of Georgia with regard to both mis- 
sionaries and Indians (1832). But the Indians obtained no redress; nor did 
the missionaries, until they abandoned their proceedings against the sovereign 
state (1833). 

More serious points in relation to the question between the states and the 
general government had arisen. The first message of President Jackson 
(December, 1829) suggested a modification of the tariff adopted the year 
before. It was another concession, on his part, to the state claims. But it 
was not made without cause. The system of protection, once opposed and 
favoured by the North and by the South together, had come to be a favourite 
of the North, and an object of opposition to the South, But the result for the 
present, so far as the tariff was concerned, consisted in a few unimportant 
modifications (May, 1830). 


THE WEBSTER-HATNE DEBATE; NULLIFICATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

At the same time a resolution before the senate was indefinitely postponed, 
after having elicited a remarkable debate upon the points at issue before the 
country. It had been brought forward by Senator Foot, of Connecticut, 
just at the close of the previous year (December 29th, 1829), with a view to 
some arrangement concerning the sale of the public lands. But the public 
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lands were soon lost sight of in a discussion involving the relative powers 
of the states and the national government. Robert Y. Hayne, a senator 
from South Carolina, took the ground that a state possessed the right of nullify- 
ing any act of congress which it should consider unconstitutional, inasmuch 
as the government, whereof congress was a part, resulted from a compact 
amongst the states. The opposite theory, that the government was estal> 
lished by the people of the United States as a whole, and not by the states 
as separate members, was taken chiefly by Daniel Webster, some years before 
a representative of his native New Hampshire, at present a senator from 
his adopted Massachusetts. The great speech of Webster (January 26th- 
27th, 1830) was, without contradiction, the ablest plea that had ever been 
made for the national character as well as the national government. It 
decided the fact, so far as argument in the senate chamber could do, that the 
general government, in its proper functions, is independent of all local insti- 
tutions. As a necessary consequence, the claim of a state to nullify an act 
of congress fell to the ground. “ I trust,” said Webster, near the beginning 
of the following year, “ the crisis has in some measure passed by,” It was not 
the last time, however, that he had to raise his powerful voice in the defence 
of the constitution. 

A year or more elapsed before the subject of the tariff was called up again. 
It was then decided by congress and the president to re-\Tse the provisions against 
which the South was still contending. Without abandoning the protective 
system, which, on the contrary, was distinctly maintained, the duties upon 
many of the protected articles were reduced, in order to satisfy the opponents 
of protection (July, 1832). Far from diverting the storm, the action upon 
the tariff did but hasten its approach. The legislature of South Carolina 
summoned a convention of the state, which met at Columbia, under the presi- 
dency of Governor Hamilton (November 19th). A few days sufficed to pass 
an ordinance declaring: 

That the several acta, and parts of acts, pruporting to be laws for the imposing of duties 
on importation are unauthorised by the constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true intent and meaning thereof, and are null and void, and no law, nor binding upon the 
state of South Carolina, its officers and citizens; and that it shall be the duty of the lemslaturc 
to adopt such measures and pass such acts as may be necessary to give full effect to this ordi- 
nance, and to prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of the said acts, and parts 
of acts, of the congress of the United States within tlie limits of the state. 

In all this there was nothing new to the nation. From the time when 
Kentucky and Virginia began upon a similar course, from the time when 
Massachusetts and Connecticut continued it, down to the more recent acts of 
Georgia and of South Carolina herself, nullification, in nominal if not in actual 
existence, had stalked throughout the land. A state that felt itself a^rieved 
by the general government was very apt to take to resolutions, dten to 
positive statutes, against the laws or the measures of the Union. But South 
Carolina went further than any of her predecessors: 

We, the people of South Carolina [concluded the ordinance of the convention] do further 
declare that we will not submit to the application of force, on the part of the fedeml govern- 
ment, to reduce this state to obedience, out that we will consider the passage by congress of 
any act to enforce the acts hereby declared to be null and void,_otherwise than through the 
civil tribunals of the country, as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in 
the Union; and that tlie people of thia state wUl forthwith proceed to organize a separate 
government. 

This was something more than nullification ; it was secession. It has been 
very common to exclaim against the conduct of South Carolina. But with 
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the principles which she professed, supporting the claims of the state to be 
a sovereign member of a national confederacy, it is difficult to see how she 
could have acted otherwise. If wc would censure anything, it must be the 
principles which led to nullification and to secession, rather than these, the 
mere and the inevitable results. In itself, as an inst^ce of resolution against 
w’hat was deemed injustice and oppression, the attitude of South Carolina 
is no object of indignation. On the contrary, there is something thrilling 
in the aspect of a people perilling their all to sustain their rights, even though 
they were mistaken as to what their rights really were. “ The die has been 
at last cast,” the governor informed the legislature, assembled a day or two 
after the adoption of the ordinance by the convention, “and South Carolina 
has at length appealed to her ulterior sovereignty as a member of this confed- 
eracy.” The legislature unhesitatingly responded to the convention in a series 
of acts prohibiting the collection of duties, and providing for the emplo 3 mient 
of volunteers, or, if need were, of the entire militia, in the defence of the state. 

If the state was resolute, the general govermnent was no less so. The 
president was in his element. A crisis which he was eminently adapted to 
meet had arrived. It called forth all his independence, all his nationality. 
Other men — ^more than one of his predecessors — ^would have doubted the course 
to be pursued; they would have stayed to inquire into the powers of the con- 
stitution, or to count the resources of the government; nay, had they been 
consistent, they would have inclined to the support, rather than to the over- 
throw, of the South Carolina doctrine. Jackson did not waver an instant. 
He took his own counsel, as he was wont to do, and declared for the nation 
against the state; then ordered troops and a national vessel to the support 
of the government officers in South Carolina. 

No act of violent opposition to the laws has yet been committed [thus the president de- 
clared in a proclamation]; but such a state of things is hourly apprehended ; and it is the intent 
of this instrument to proclaim not only that the duty imposed on me by the constitution, 
to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, slmll be performed, but to warn the citizens 
of South Carolina that the course they are urged to pursue is one of ruin and disgrace to the 
very state whose right they affect to support. 

The appeal to the South Carolinians was the more forcible in commg 
from one of themselves, as it were; Jackson being a native of their state. 
Addressing congress in an elaborate message (January 16th, 1833), the presi- 
dent argued down both nullification and secession, maintaining that “the 
result of each is the same ; since a state in which, by a usurpation of power, 
the constitutional authority of the federal government is openly defied and 
set aside, wants only the form to be independent of the Union.” ConCTess 
responded, after some delay, by an enforcing act, the primary object of ^mich 
was to secure the collection of the customs in the South Carolina ports. Thus 
miited stood the government in sustaining itself against the state by which 
it was defied. _ Nor did it stand alone. One after another, the states, by legis- 
lative or by individual proceedings, came out in support of the national 
principle. The principle of state sovereimty, that might have found sup- 
port but for the extremity to which it had been pushed, seemed to be aban- 
doned. South Carolina was left to herself, even by her neighboui’s, usually 
prone to take the same side. Only Virgmia came forward, appealing to the 
government as well as to South Carolina to be done with strife. 

‘ The tariff was openly condemned by North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia; the last state proposing a southern convention, to take some meas- 
ures of resistance to the continuance of a system so unconstitutional. It 
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became plainer and plainer that if South Carolina was to be brought to terms 
by any other way than by force, or if her sister states of the South were to be 
kept from joining her sooner or later, it must be by some modification of the 
tariff. A bill was brought forward in the house, but without any immediate 
result. Henry Clay took the matter up in the senate. He had distinguished 
himself as the advocate of the Missouri Compromise. He was the author, 
m consultation with others, of the tariff compromise. This proposed that 
the duties on all imports exceeding twenty per cent, diould be reduced to 
that rate by successive diminutions through the next ten years (till June 
30th, 1842). “I wish,” said Clay, "to see the tariff separated from the 
politics of the country, that business men may go to work in security, with 
some prospect of stability in our laws.” Had there been no other motive 
for his course, this would have been enough to stamp it with wisdom. Others 
felt as he did. Unlike the Missomi question, the tariff question was dis- 
posed of without protracted struggles. The measure was supported by very 
general approval, not excepting the representatives of South Carolina, at the 
head of whom was Calhoun, lately surrendering the vice-presidency in order 
to represent his state in the senate. The compromise became a law (March 
2nd), and South Carolina returned to her allegiance. “The lightning,” as 
one of Clay’s correspondents w'rote to him, was “ drawn out from the clouds 
which were lowering over the country.” 

Like all other compromises, the tariff compromise did not bring about 
an absolute decision of the points of controversy. To the opponents of 
protection it abated the amoimt of protection. To the champions of the 
protective system it secured the right of laying duties, but at the same 
time decided against the expediency, if not the right, of excessive duties. 
As for the subject that lay behind the tariff, not concealed, but overtopping 
it by an immensity of height, this, too, was decided in the same general way. 
The subordination of the state to the nation was not defined. But it was 
established on principles which no nullification could disturb, and no secession 
break asunder, except in national ruin. 


Jackson’s steuggle with the bank and the financial disobdees 

Few matters are more important to a nation — especially to a money- 
making nation — ^than its finance. This being in a sound condition, the 
course of government and of the people is so far smoothed and secured. But 
if it is disturbed, either by those in authority or by those engaged in specu- 
lations of their own, the whole country suffers. Time and again had these 
things been proved in the United States; a fresh and a fearful proof was 
soon to occui'. The administration of Jackson had but just begun (1829), 
when an attempt was made to interfere with the appointments in the United 
States Bank. The resistance of the bank is supposed to have excited the 
displeasure of the president, who, at all events, took occasion in his first 
message to throw out suggestions against the renewal of the bank charter, 
although this was not to expire for six or seven years to come. Congress, 
instead of complying with the presidential recommendation, showed a decided 
determination to sustain the bank. The next congress voted to renew the 
charter, but the president immediately interposed \vith a veto (July, 1832). 
Amidst many sound objections on his part was mingled much that must, be 
set down as prejudice, not to say extravagance; he even went so far as to 
suppose the bank to be dangerous “to our liberty and independence.” 
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Not content with opposing the rechartering of the bank, the president 
determined to humble it before its charter expired. To this, it must be 
confessed, he was in some degree goaded by the unsparing bitterness with 
which his veto had been assailed. On the other hand, the triumphant re-elec- 
tion of Jaclcson in 1832 by a large majority over Henry Clay, and with his 
right-hand man, Martin Van Buren, for vice-president, assured hi m of a sup- 
port which would not fail him in any measures he might pursue. In his next 
message (December, 1832) he recommended the removal of the treasmy 
deposits from the custody of the bank, but without obtaining the co-operation 
of congress. Things went on as they were until the early autu mn of the follow- 
ing year, when (September, 1833) the president announced to his cabinet 
his resolution to remove the deposits on his own responsibility, assigning 
for his principal reasons the electioneering procedmes against his adminis- 
tration, of which the bank was suspected, and the necessity of providing 
for some new method of managing the public revenue before the expiration 
of the charter incapacitated the bank from serving as it had hitherto done. 
The terms of the charter provided that the power of recalling the deposits 
lay with the secretary of the treasury. The secretary then in office, William 
J. Duane, declined to have anything to do with the removal. Two days after- 
wards he was displaced to make room for Roger B. Taney, then attorney- 
general, and subsequently chief-justice of the United States. The new secre- 
tary, not sharing the scruples of his predecessor, issued the proper order for 
the removal of the deposits at the time indicated by the mesident (October 1st). 

Of the agitation attending these events it is difficult to conceive at 
this distance of time. If we account for the suspicions of the president 
against the bank, there still remain the accusations from the bank and from 
its friends against the president to be eimlained. Had Jackson declared 
himself the lord and master of the United States, there could scarcely have 
been a greater uproar. In the senate, at the instigation of Henry Clay, 
a resolve was adopted, “ that the president, in the late executive proceeding 
in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both” 
(March, 1834). The same day Daniel Webster remarked, “Let all who 
mean to die as they live, citizens of a free country, stand together for the 
supremacy of the laws.” Against the sentence of the senate, passed upon 
him without a hearing, the president issued a protest, as a “substitute for 
that defence which,” said he, “I have not been allowed to present in the 
ordinary form” (April). So one extreme led to another, tmtil, near three 
years later, it was made a party measui-e to expunge from the records of the 
senate the resolution of censure (January, 1837). 

As for the bank itself, it “waged war,” said the president afterwards, 
"upon the people, in order to compel them to submit to its demands.” It 
certainly appeared to do so ; but the course taken by it was quite as much 
a defensive as an offensive one. The loss of the deposits involved a con- 
traction of loans. These contractions affected other banks, which were obliged 
to curtail their own operations, imtil credit sank, capitalists failed, and 
labourers ceased to be employed. The sufferers turned against both sides — 
a part against the bank, which was represented as a monstrous despotism ; 
a part against the president, who was represented as an equally monstrous 
despot. We seem to read of a nation gone wild, in reading of these things 
as they are told by their contemporaries. 

While individuals were suffering, the government was m a state of reple- 
tion. Not only was the public debt entirely paid off (1835), but a large balance 
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was left in the banks to which the public moneys had been transferred from 
the United States Bank. It was resolved by the administration to deposit, 
as the phrase went, all but a reserve of $5,000,000 with the states, to be used 
according to their different circumstances (1836). A sum of $28,000,000 was 
thus distributed, the states generally understanding that the share which each 
received was its own, not merely to be employed but to be retained (1837). 
Nothing was ever recalled by the government, great as its embarrassments 
soon became. 

Into the old fissure between the North and the South a new wedge was 
driven duri^ the present period. The action, hitherto confined to meetings 
and memorials, extended itself in publications, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of which the movements were no longer occasional, but continuous and sys- 
tematic (1832). This was abolitionism, so called from its demands that 
slavey should be abolished, and this immediately, without reference to the 
constitution or the institutions of the South, to the claims of the master 
or the fortunes of the slave. Whatever its motives, its course w'as professedly 
unscrupulous, sparing neither the interests against which it was directed 
nor those which it was intended to sustain. An immediate reaction arose 
in the North. Meetings were held, mobs were gathered against the places 
where the abolitionists met and the offices whence they issued their pro- 
ductions (1834). Then the tumult roread to the South. The mails thither 
were burdened with papers intendea to excite a general insurrection, or at 
least a general alarm. As a natural consequence, the post-offices were broken 
into and the obnoxious publications destroyed (1835). That portion of the 
South which had begun of its own accord to move towards the abolition 
of slavery was at once arrested; while that other portion, always attached 
to slavery, began to talk of non-intercourse and of disunion. The matter 
was taken up by government, beginning with the president, who recommended 
a law to prohibit the use of the mail for the circulation of incendiary docu- 
ments. So embittered did congress become as to refuse to receive memorials 
upon the subject of slavery, a subject often before provocative of angiy 
passages, but never imtil now considered too delicate to be approached (1836). 
Abolitionism had resulted in conservatism, and that of a stamp as yet un- 
known to the most conservative. 

Relations with the Indians were frequently disturbed. The process of 
removing them to the west of the Mississippi continued a cause of disorder 
and of strife. A war with the Sacs and Foxes, under Black Hawk, broke 
out on the northwest frontier, but was soon brought to an end by a vigorous 
campaign on the part of the United States troops and the militia, under 
Generals Scott and Atkinson (1832). Another war arose with the Seminoles, 
under their chief Osceola, in Florida. It was attended by serious losses 
from the beg inning (1836). On the junction of the Creeks with the Seminoles, 
affairs grew still worse, the war extending into Georgia and Alabama (1836). 
The Creeks were subdued under the directions of General Jessup; but the 
Seminoles continued in arms amidst the thickets of Florida for niany yeara. 

Occasional disturbances occurred in foreign relations, especially respect- 
ing the indemnities still due on account of spoliations of American commerce. 
These were gradually arranged, Denmark (1830) and Naples (1834) meeting 
the claims of long standing against them; the more recent demands against 
Portugal and Spain being also satisfied, though not by immediate payments 
(1832, 1834). 

The relations with France were more precarious. After twenty or thirty 
years' unavailing negotiation with the governments of Napoleon and his 
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Bourbon successors, a treaty was concluded with the government of Louis 
Philippe, acknowledging the American claims to the amount of about $5,000,- 
000 (July, 1831). 'Riree years aftemards the French chambers rejected the 
bill for the execution of the treaty (1834). Meantime the United States gov- 
ernment had drawn a dr^t for the amount of the first instalment proposed to 
be paid by France, but only to have the draft protested. Thus doubly ag- 
grieved, the administration proposed to congress the authorisation of reprisals 
upon French property, in case immediate provision for the fulfilment of the 
treaty should not be made by the French chanabers (December, 1834). The 
mere proposal, though unsupported by any action of congress, was received 
as an affront in France, the French minister at Washington being recalled, 
and the .^erican minister at Paris being tendered his passports. At this crisis 
Great Britain offered her mediation. It was accepted; but, without waiting 
for its exercise, the French government resolved to execute the treaty. The 
news came in May, 1836, that the .$5,000,000 were paid.** 

A treaty of reciprocity had been concluded with Russia and Belgium, and 
everywhere the American flag commanded the highest respect. Two new 
states (Arkansas and Michigan) had been added to the Union. The original 
thirteen had doubled, and great actmty prevailed in every part of the 
republic. Satisfaction with the administration generally prevailed, and it 
was understood that Van Biuen would continue the policy of his predecessor, 
if elected. He received a large majority; but the people, having failed to 
elect a vice-president, the senate chose Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
who had been a candidate with Van Buren, to fill that station. 

Much excitement was produced and bitter feelings were engendered 
towards President Jackson by his last official act, A circular was issued 
from the treasury department on the 11th of July, 1836, requiring all collectors 
of the public revenue to receive nothing but gold and silver in payment. 
This was intended to check speculations m the public lands, but it also bore 
heavily upon every kind of business. The “specie circular" was denounced, 
and so loud was the clamour that towards the close of the session in 1837 
both houses of congress adopted a partial repeal of it. Jackson refused to 
sign the bill, and by keeping it in his possession until after the adjournment 
of congress prevented it becoming a law. On the 4th of March, 1837, he 
retired from public life, to enjoy that repose which an exceedingly active 
career entitled him to. He was then seventy years of age.e 


JAMES PARTON’S PORTRAIT OP ANDREW JACKSON 

People may hold what opinions they will respecting the merits or impor- 
tance of this man, but no one can deny that his invincible popularity is worthy 
of consideration ; for what we lovingly admire, that, in some degree, we are. 
It is chiefly as the representative man of the Fourth-of-July, or combative- 
rebellious period of American history, that he is interesting to the student 
of human nature. And no man will ever be able quite to comprehend Andrew 
Jackson who has not personally known a Scotch-Irishman. More than he 
was anything else, he was a North-of-Irelander. His father, his forefathers, 
his relatives in Carolina, had all walked the lowlier paths of life, and aspired 
to no other. This poor, gaunt, and sickly orphan places himself at once 
upon the direct road to the higher spheres. He lived in an atmosphere of 
danger^ and became habituated to self-reliance. Always escaping, he learned 
to confide implicitly in his star. 
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General Jackson's appointment-and-removal policy I consider an evil 
so great and so difficult to remedy, that if all his other public acts had been 
perfectly wise and right, this single feature of his admmistration would suffice 
to render it deplorable rather than admirable. I must avoAv explicitly the 
belief that, notwithstmding the good done by General Jackson during his 
presidency, his elevation to power was a mistake on the part of the people 
of the United States. The good which he effected has not continued, while 
the evil which he began remains. 

Men of books contemplate with mere wonder the fact that during a period 
when Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Wirt, and Preston were on the public stage, 
Andrew Jackson should have been so much the idol of the American people 
that all those eminent men united could not prevail against him in a single 
instance. Autocrat as he was, Andrew Jackson loved the people, the com- 
mon people, the sons and daughters of toil, as truly as they loved him. and 
he bdieved in them as they believed in him. He was in accord with his 
generation. He had a clear perception that the toiling millions are not a 
class in the community. He knew and felt that government should exist 
only for the benefit of the governed; that the strong are strong only that 
they may aid the weak ; that the ridi are rightfully rich only that they may 
so combine and direct the labours of the poor as to make labour more profit- 
able to the labourer. He did not comprehend these truths as they, are demon- 
strated by Jefferson and Spencer, but he had an intuitive and instinctive 
perception of them. And in his most autocratic moments he really thought 
that he was fighting the battle of the people and doing their will while bafflmg 
the purposes of their representatives. If he had been a man of knowledge 
as well as force, he would have taken the part of the people more effectually, 
and left to his successors an increased power of doing good, instead of better 
facilities for doing harm. He appears always to have meant well. But his 
ignorance of law, history, politics, science, of everything which he who governs 
a country ought to know, was extreme. He was imprisoned in his ignorance, 
and sometimes raged round his little, dim inclosure like a tiger in his den. 

The calamity of the United States has been this: the educated class 
have not been able to accept the truths of the democratic creed. They have 
followed the narrow, conservative, respectable Hamilton — ^not the large, 
liberal, progressive Jefferson. But the people have instinctively held fast 
to the Jeffersonian sentiments. Hence, in this country, until very recently, 
the men of books have had little influence upon public affairs. To this 
most lamentable divorce between the people and those who ought to have 
been worthy to lead them, and who would have led them if they had been 
worthy, we are to attribute the elevation to the presidency of a man whose 
ignorance, whose good intentions, and whose passions combined to render him, 
of all conceivable human beings, the most xmfit for the office. But those 
who concur in the opinion that the administration^ of Andrew Jackson did 
more harm than good to the country — ^the harm being permanent, the good 
evanescent — ^should never for a moment forget that it was the people of 
the United States who elected him to the presidency.? 


VAN burbn’s administration; the panics op 1837 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth president of the United States, seemed to 
stand, at the time of his inauguration — on the 4th of March, 1837 — ^at the 
opening of a new era. All of his predecessors in the high office of chief magis- 
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trate of the republic had been descended of Britons, and were engaged in the 
old struggle for independence. Van Buren was of Dutch descent, and was 
bom after the great conflict had ended and the birth of the nation had occurred. 
But at the moment when Mr. Van Buren entered the presidential mansion 
as its occupant the business of the country was on the verge of a terrible 
convulsion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the removal of 
the public funds from the United States Bank, in 1833 and 1834, and the 
operations of the "specie circular,” had disappeared, in a measure, but as 
the remedies for the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. The 
chief remedy had been the free loaning of the public money to individuals 
by the state deposit banks ; but a commercial disease was thus produced, 
more disastrous than the panic of 1833-1^4. A, sudden expansion of the paper 
currency was the result. The state banks which accepted these deposits 
supposed they would remain undisturbed until the government should need 
them for its use. Considering them as so much capital, they loaned their 
own funds freely. But in January, 1836, congress, as we have seen, had 
authorised the secretary of the treasury to distribute all the public funds, 
except 85,000,000, among the several states, according to their representation. 
The funds were accordingly taken from the deposit banks, after the 1st of 
January, 1837, and these banks being obliged to curtail their loans, a serious 
pecuniary embarrassment was produced. 

The unmediate consequences of such multiplied facilities for obtaining 
bank loans were an immensely increased importation of foreign goods, inor- 
dinate stimulation of all industrial pursuits and internal unprovements, 
and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real estate, which 
assumed the features of a mania, in 1836. A hundred cities were founded 
and a thousand villages were “laid out” on broad sheets of paper, and made 
the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was thus diverted 
from its sober, legitimate uses to the fostering of schemes as unstable as water, 
and as unreal in their fancied results as dreams of fairy-land. Overtrading 
and speculation, which had relied for support upon continued bank loans, 
were suddenly checked by the necessary bank contractions, on account of the 
removal of the government funds from their custody ; and during March and 
April, 1837, there were mercantile failures in the city of New York alone 
to the amount of more than 8100,000,000.^ Fifteen months before [December, 
1835], property to the amount of more than $20,000,000 had been destroyed 
by fire in the city of New York, when 529 buildings were consumed. The 
effects of these failures and losses were felt to the remotest borders of the 
Union, and credit and confidence were destroyed. 

Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York waited upon the president, and solicited him to defer the collection 
of duties on imported goods, rescind the “specie circular,” and to call an 
extraordinary session of congress to adopt relief measures. The president 
declined to act on their petitions. When his determination was known, 
all the banks in New York suspended specie payments (May 10th, 1837), 
and their example was speedily followed throughout the country. On the 
16th of May the legislature of New York passed an act authorising the sus- 
pension of specie payments for one year. The measure embarrassed the 
general government, and it was unable to obtain gold and silver to discharge 
its own obligations. The public good now demanded legislative relief, and 
an extraordinary session of congress was convened by the president on the 

• days houses in New Orleans stopped payment, owing an aggregate of 327,000,000 ; 

and m Boston 168 failures took place in six montlis. 
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4th of September. During a session of forty-three days it did little for the 
general relief, except the passage of a bill authorising the issue of treasury 
notes, not to exceed in amount $10,000,000.^® 


REPUDIATION IN MISSISSIPPI 

While the national finances were slowly recovering themselves, the state 
finances, with some exceptions, appeared to be on the brink of ruin. The 
states had run a race of extravagance and hazard unparalleled in American 
history. In the two years preceding the commercial crisis the issue of state 
stocks— that is, the amount of money borrowed by the states— \ras nearly 
$100,000,000. The inevitable consequences followed. While such as had 
anything to support their credit were deeply bowed, those that had nothing 
— ^those that had borrowed not so much to develop their resources as to supply 
the w^ant of resources — ^fell, collapsed and shattered. Some states — ^Mary- 
land (January, 1842) and Pennsylvania (August, 1842)— paid the interest 
oh their debts only by certificates, and by those only partially. Others — 
Indiana (July, 1841), Arkansas (July, 1841), and Illinois (January, 1842)— 
made no payment at all. Two— Michigan (January, 1842) and Louisiana 
(December, 1842)— ceased not merely to pay but in part to acknowledge 
their dues, alleging that the frauds or failures of their agents, from w'hiSi 
they had unquestionably suffered, released them from at least a portion of 
their obligations. 

But in this, as in every other respect, in extent as well as in priority of 
insolvency, Mississippi took the lead. As early as January, 1841, Governor 
McNutt su^sted to the legislature the “repudiating the sale of five mUUons 
of the bonds of the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality.” Even if 
the sale was a fraudulent one, which many in as well as out of Mississippi 
denied, the penalty attached not to the bondholders, who had paid their 
money in good faith that it would be returned to them, but to the bank com- 
missioners by whom the bonds were sold, or to the bank itself, by which the 
commissioners had been appointed. At all events, Mississippi deliberately 
repudiated her debts (1842). Her example was imitated at the same time 
by the neighbouring territory of Florida. 

Eight states and a territory were thus sunk into bankmptcy, some of them 
into what was worse than bankruptcy. It was not, of course, without dis- 
honour or without injury to the Union of which they were members. When 
a national loan was attempted to be effected abroadj not a bidder could be 
found for it, or for any part of it, in all Europe (1842). This was but a trifle, 
however, amid the storm of reproach that swelled gainst the United States. 
“I do not wonder,” wrote the Boston clergyman William Ellery Channing, 
“ that Europe raises a cry of indignation agamst this country ; I wish it could 
come to us in thunder.” Nor did it seem undeserved by the nation, as a whole, 
when Florida, still repudiating its debt m a territory, was admitted as a state 
(1845). Against this sign of insensibiliiy on the part of the nation there 
were happily to be set some proofs of returning honour on the part of the states, 
Pennsylvania takmg the lead in wiping away her debts and her stains (1846). 

' In his message to congress at this session the president proposed the establishment of 
an independent treasuiy for the safe-kewing of the public funds and their entire and t^l 
separation from banking institutions. This scheme met with vehement opposition. The 
bill passed the senate, but was lost in the house. It was debated at subsequent sessions, 
and finally became a law on the 4th of July, 1840. This is known as the Sub-Treasury Scheme. 
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TEXAS SECEDES PROM MEXICO 

One of tlic later communications of President Jackson to congress had 
been upon the subject of Texas and its independence. He was decided in 
recommending caution, for reasons which will presently appear (December, 
1836). But, congress declaring its recognition of the new state, Jackson 
assented in the last moments of his administration. A quarter of a century 
before, parties from the United Stales began to cross over to join in the 
lilcxican struggle against Spain (1813). It was then uncertam whether 
Texas formed a part of Mexico or of Louisiana, the boundary being undeter- 
mined until the time of the treaty concemmg Florida (1819-1821). At that 
time Texas was distinctly abandoned to Spain, from whose possession it 
immediately passed to that of her revolted province of Mexico, Soon after, 
on Mexican invitation, a number of colonists from the United States, under 
the lead of Stephen F. Austin, of Missouri, undertook to settle the still unoccu- 
pied territoiy (1821). It was no expedition to plunder or to destroy, but 
wW it professed to be — ^to colonise. Notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
enterprise itself, as well as those created by the continual changes in the 
Mexican government, it prospered to such a degree that several thousand 
settlers were gathered in during the ten years ensuing. 

Strong in their numbers, stronger still in their energies, the Texans aspired 
to a more definite organisation than they possessed. Without any puipose, 
at least professed, of revolution, they formed a constitution, and sent Austin 
to ask the admission of Texas, as a separate state, into the Mexican republic 
(1833). This was denied, and Austin thrown into prison. But no outbreak 
followed for more than two years. Then the Mexican government, resolving 
to reduce the Texans to entire subrai^ion, despatched a force to arrest the 
officers under the state constitution, and to disarm the people. The Texan 
Lexington was Gonzales, where the first resistance was made (September 
28th, 1835). The Texan Philadelphia was a place called Washington, where 
a convention declared the independence of the state (March 2nd, 1836) and 
adopted a constitution (March 17th). The Texan Saratoga and Yorktown, 
two in one, was on the shores of the San Jacinto, where General Houston, 
commander-in-chief of the insurgents, gained a decisive victory over the 
Mexican president, Santa Anna (April 21st). Six months afterwards Houston 
was chosen president of the republic of Texas. In his inaugural speech 
he expressed the desire of the people to join the United States. Nothing 
could be more natural. With few oxcejitions, they were emigrants from the 
land to which they wished to be reunited. The cession of the Louisiana 
claims to Texas in the Florida treaty had been vehemently opposed by many 
who would therefore be earnest to recover the territory then surrendered. 
Again and again was the effort made by the United States to get back from 
Mexico what had been ceded to Spain (1825-1835). But the very fact that 
slavery existed in Texas was a strong reason with another considerable party 
in the North to oppose its admission to the Union. In their eyes, the Texans 
seemed a wild and lawless set, unfit to share in the established institutions 
of the United States. To these objections must be added one, very generally 
entertained, on account of the claim of Mexico to the Texan territory. Not- 
withstanding various complication.?, the independence of Texas was recog- 
ni.?ed by the United States, as has been mentioned, leaving the project of annex- 
ation to the future. When Texas, soon after the opening of Van Buren’s 
administration, presented herself for admission to the Union, her offers were 
declined, and then withdrawn (1837). 
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TROUBLES WITH CANADA 

The attention of the countiy was turned in another direction. An insur- 
rection in Canada was immediately supported by American parties, one of 
whom, in company with some Canadian refugees, after pillaging the New 
York arsenals, seized upon Navy Island, a British possession in the Niagara 
river. The steamer Caroline, engaged in bringing over men, arms, and stores 
to the island, was destroyed, though at the time on the American shore, by 
a British detachment (December, 1837). The deed was instantly avowed 
by the minister of Great Britain at Washington as an act of self-defence on 
the British side. Three years afterwards (November, 1840) one Alexander 
McLeod, sheriff of Niagara, in Canada, and as such a participator in the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline, was arrested in New York on the charge of murder, 
an American having lost his life when the steamer was destroyed. The British 
government demanded his release, in doing which they were sustained by 
the United States administration, on the ground that McLeod was but an 
agent or soldier of Great Britain. ^ But the authorities of New York held fast 
to their prisoner, and brought him to trial. Had harm come to him, his 
government stood pledged to declare war ; but he was acquitted for want of 
proof (1841). Congress subsequently passed an act requiring that similar 
cases should be tried only before United States courts. The release of McLeod 
did not settle the affair of the Caroline; this still remained. There were, 
or there had been, other difficulties upon the Maine frontier, where the boun- 
dary line had never yet been run. Collisions took place, and others, between 
the Maine militia and the British troops, had been but just prevented. 

Harrison’s and tyler’s administration 

A national whig convention had been held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, 
on the fourth of December (1839), when General William Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, the popular leader in the northwest, in the War of 1812, was nomi- 
nated for president, and John Tyler, of Tirgmia, for vice-president. Never 
before was the country so excited by an election, and never before was a presi- 
dential contest characterised by such demoralising proceedings.^ The gov- 
ernment, linder Mr. Van Buren, being held responsible by the opposition 
for the business depression which yet brooded over the country, public speakers 
arrayed vast masses of the people against the president, and Harrison and 
Tyler were elected by overwhelming majorities. And now, at the close of 
the first fifty years of the republic, the population had increased from three 
and a half millions, of all colours, to seventeen millions. A magazine writer 
of the day, in the Democratic Revieio, in comparing several administrations, 
remarked that “the great events of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, by 
which it will hereafter be known and designated, are the divorce of bank 
and state in the fiscal affairs of the federal government, and the return, after 
half a century of deviation, to the original derign of the constitution.” 

'■ Because General Harrison lived in the West and his residence ttbs associated with pioneer 
life, a log-cabin became the symbol of his party. These cabins were erected all over the coun- 
try, in which meetings were held; and, as the hospitality of the old hero was symbolised by 
a barrel of cider, made free to all visitors or strangers, who “never found the latch-string 
of his log-cabin drawn in,” that beverage was dealt out unsparingly to all who attended the 
meetings in the cabins. These meetings were scenes of carousal, deeply injurious to all who 
participated in them, and especially to the young. Thousands of drunkaj^ in after years 
dated their departure from sobriety to the "hord-cider" campaign oi 1840. 
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Harrison was then an old man, having passed almost a month beyond the 
age of sixty-eight years. Precisely one month after he uttered his oath of 
office the new president died, on the 4th day of April, 1841. 

In accordance with the provisions of the constitution the vice-president 
became the official successor of the deceased president, md on the 6th of April 
the oath of office was administered to John Tyler. He retained the cabinet 
appointed by President Harrison until September following, when all but 
the secretary of state resigned. 

The extraordinary session of congress called by President Harrison com- 
menced its session on the appointed day (May Slst, 1841) and continued 
until the 13th of September following. The Sub-Treasuiy Act was repealed 
and a general Banla-upt Law was enacted. This humane law accomplished 
a material benefit. Thousands of honest and enterprising men had been 
crushed by the recent business revulaon, and were so laden wdth debt as to 
be hopeleiisly chained to a narrow sphere of action. The ]a,w relieved them; 
ancl while it bore heavily upon the creditor class, for a while, its operations 
were beneficent and useful. When dishonest men began to make it a pretence 
for cheating, it was repealed. But the chief object sought to be obtamed 
dming this session, namely; the chartering of a bank of the United States, 
was not achieved. Two separate bills for that purpose were vetoed by the 

E resident, who, like Jackson, thought he perceived great evils to be appre- 
ended from the workings of such an institution. The course of the president 
was vehemently censured by the party in power, and the last veto led to the 
dissolution of his cabinet. Mr. Webster patriotically remained at his post, 
for great public interests would have suffered by his withdi-awal at that time. 

The year 1842 was distinguished by the return of the United States explor- 
ing expedition under Lieutenant Wilkes, the settlement of the northeastern 
boundary question by the Ashburton Treaty, essential modifications of the 
tariff, and domestic difficulties in Rhode Island.® 

The Treaty of Washington, [or Ashburton Treaty] ratified by the senate 
(August 20th), embraced almost every subject of dissension with Great Britain. 
It settled the northeastern boundary ; it put down the claim to a right of visit, 
and in such a way as to lead to the denial of the claim by European powers 
who had previously admitted it. Such were the advantages gained by the 
United States on both these points, the leading ones of the treaty, that it 
was styled in England the Ashburton Capitulation. The treaty also provided 
for the mutual surrender of fugitives from justice; an object of great impor- 
tance, considering the recent experiences on the Canada frontier. For the 
affair of the Caroline, an apology, or what amoimted to one, was made by the 
British minister. Even the old quarrel about impressment was put to rest, 
not by the treaty, but by a letter from Webster to Ashburton, repeating the 
rule originally laid down by Jefferson that “the vessel being American shall 
be evidence that the seamen on board are such," adding, as the present and 
future principle of the American government, that “ in every regularly docu- 
mented American merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 
protection in the flag which is over them.” La short, every difficulty with 
Great Britain was settled by the treaty, or by the accompanying negotiations, 
except one, the boundary of Oregon, on which no serious difference had as yet 
appeared.'^ 

Difficulties in Rhode Island originated in a movement to adopt a state 
constitution of goveimiient, and to abandon the old charter given by Charles 
II, in 1663, under which the people had been ruled for one hundred and eighty 
years. Disputes arose concerning the proper method to be pursued in maTnng 
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the change, and these assumed a serious aspect. Two parties were formed* 
known, respectively, as the "suffrage” or radical party, the other as the 
“ law-and-order ” or conservative party. Each formed a constitution, elected 
a governor and legislature, and finally armed (May and June, 1843) in defence 
of their respective claims. The “suffrage” party elected Thomas W. Dorr 
governor, and the "law-and-order” party chose Samuel W. Kin g for chief 
magistrate. Dorr was finally arrest^, tried for and convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. The excitement having passed away, 
in a measure, he was released in June, 1845, but was deprived of all the civil 
^hts of a citizen. These disabilities were removed in the autumn of 185^ 
The state was on the verge of civil war, and the aid of federal troops had to 
be invoked to restore quiet and order, A free constitution, adopted by the 
“law-and-order” party in November, 1842, to go into operation on the first 
Tuesday in May, 1843, was sustained, and became the law of the land.® 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

Other states were organising themselves more peaceably. Arkansas, 
the first state admitted since Missouri (Jjme 15th, 1836), was followed by 
Michigan (January 26th, 1837). Wisconsin, organised as a single territory 
(1836), was presently divided as Wisconsin ^d Iowa (1838). Then Iowa 
was admitted a state (March 3rd, 1845) ; again in 1846, but not actually enter- 
ing until 1848. Florida also in 1845 became a member of the Union. 

All the while Texas remained the object of desire and of debate. The 
administration continued its negotiations, now with Mexico, deprecating 
the continuance of hostilities with Texas, and then again with Texas itself, 
proposing new motives of alliance and new means of annexation with the 
United States. President Tyler was strongly in favour of consummating 
the annexation, But the North was growing more and more adverse to the 
plan. 

The annexation of Texas was regarded as necessary to the interests of 
slavery, both in that country and in the United States. Not only was an 
immense market for slaves closed, but an immense refuge for slaves was 
opened, in case Texas should cease to be slaveholding. “Annexation,” 
wrote John C. Calhoun, then secretary of state, “ was forced on the gov- 
ernment of the United States in self-defence” (April, 1844). Such, then, 
was the motive of the secretaries and the president, all southern men, and 
devotedly supported by the south, in striving for an addition to the slave- 
holding states in the shape of Texas. The more they strove on this ground, 
the more they were opposed in the free states. It was the Missoun battle 
over again. It was more than that: in that, said the North, we, contended 
against the admission of one of our own_ territories, but in this contest we 
are fighting against the admission of a foreign state. 

Like all the other great differences of the nation, this difference concerning 
Texas was susceptible of compromise. Both senate and house united in 
joint resolutions (March 1st, 1845). Texas assented to the terms of the reso- 
lutions (July 4th), and was soon after formally enrolled amongst the United 
States of Anerica (December 29th). The democratic party, espousing the 
project of annexation before it was fulfilled, carried the election of Jkmes 
K. Polk as president and George M. Dallas as vice-president. They found 
the annexation of Texas accomplished. But the consequences were yet to 
be seen and borne. 

a. w.— Toj.. xxni. 2 b 
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WAK WITH MEXICO 

Mexico had all along declared the annexation of Texas by the United States 
would be an act of hostility. As soon as congress resolved upon it, the Mexican 
minister at Washington demanded his passports (March 6th, 1845), and the 
Mexican government suspended intercourse with the envoy of the United 
States (April 2nd). The cause was the occupation of a state which they still 
claimed as a province of their own, notwithstanding it had been independent 
now for nins years, and as such recognised by several of the Em-opean powers 
in addition to the United States. With the United States, the preservation 
of Texas was not the only cause of war. Indeed, for the time, it was no 
cause at all, according to the administration. If there was any disposition 
to take up arms, it came from what the president styled “ the system of insult 
and spoliation” under which Americans had long been suffering; merchants 
losing their property, and sailors their liberty, by seizures on Mexican waters 
and in Mexican ports. In spite of a treaty, now fourteen years old (1831), 
the wrongs complained of had continued. 

In anne xing Texas, the United States government understood the terri- 
tory to extend as far as the Rio Grande, For considering this the boundaiy 
there were two reasons: one, that the Texans had proclaimed it such; and 
the other, that it was apparently implied to be such in the treaty ceding the 
country west of the Sabine to Spain, a quarter of a century before. According- 
ly, American troops were moved to Corpus Christi (August, 1845), and, six 
months afterwards (March, 1846), to the Rio Grande, with orders "to repel 
any invasion of the Texan territory which might be attempted by the Mexican 
forces.” On the other side, Mexico protested altogether against the line 
of the Rio Grande, The river Nueces, according to Mexican authority, 
was the boimdary of Texas., Even supposing Texas surrendered by the 
Mexicans, which it was not, they still retained the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande — ^a territory containmg but few settlements, 
and those not Texan, but purely Mexican, In simport of this position, 
the Mexican general Arista was ordered to cross the Rio Grande and defend 
the country against the invader (April, 1846). 

During these movements a mission was sent from the United States 
to Mexico (November, _ 1845). The minister went authorised to propose 
and to carry out an adjustment of all the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries. But he WM refused a hearing — ^the Mexican government, fresh from 
one of its revolutions, insisting that the question of Texas must be disposed of, 
and on Mexican terms, before entering upon any general negotiations. The 
bearer of the olive branch was obliged to return (March, 1846) . As the Ameri- 
can troops, some three thousand strong, -under (general Taylor, approached 
the_Rio Grande, the_ inhabitants retired, at one place. Point Isabel, burning 
their dwellings. This certainly did not look much like being on American 
or on Texan ground, _ But Taylor, obedient to his orders, kept on, until he 
took post by the Rio Grande, opposite the Mexican town of Matamoros 
(March 28th, 1846). Tlere, about a month later (April 24th), he was thus 
addressed by the Mexican general Arista; “Pressed and forced into war, 
we enter into a struggle which we cannot avoid without being unfaithful 
to what is most sacr^ to men.” A Mexican force was simultaneously sent 
across the stream, to what the Americans considered their territory, A 
squadron of dragoons, sent by Taylor to reconnoitre the Mexicans, fell ia 
with a much superior force, and, ^ter a skirmish, surrendered. The next 
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day but one, Taylor, as previously authorised by his government, called upon 
the states of Texas and Louisiana for five thousand volunteers. As soon as 
the. news reached Washington, the president informed congress that “war 
exists, and exists by the act of Mexico herself" (May 11th). Congress took 
the same ^-ound, and gave the president authority to call fhty thousand 
volunteers into the field (May 13th). It was ten days later, but of course 
before any tidings of these proceedings could have been received, that Mexico 
made a formal declaration of war (May 23rd). The question as to which 
nation began hostilities must forever depend upon the question of the Texan 
boundary. If this was the river Nueces, the United States began war the 
summer before. If, on the contrary, it was the Rio Grande, the Mexicans, 
as President Polk asserted, were the a^essors. But there is no possible way 
of deciding which river it was that formed the actual boundary. The asser- 
tion of Mexico that it was the Nueces is as reasonable as the declaration of 
Texas, supported by the United States, that it was the Rio Grande. 

The forces between which hostilities commenced were both small, the 
United States army being the smaller of the two. But this disparity was as 
nothing compared with that between the nations. The United States went 
to war with Mexico very much as they would have gone to war with one or 
more of their own number. Mexico, broken by revolutions, had neither gov- 
ernment nor army to defend her; there were officials, there were soldiers, 
but there was no strength, no efficiency in either. Doubtless Mexico trusted 
to the divisions of her enemy, to the opposition which parties in the United 
States would make to the war. But -flie parties of the United States were 
one, in contrast with the parties of Mexico. 

On another point the Mexicans could build up better founded hopes. 
At the very time that hostilities opened between the United States and Mex- 
ico there was serious danger of a rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain. It sprang from confficting claims to the distant territory of Oregon. 
Those of the United States were based, first, upon Anieriean voyages to the 
Pacific coast, chiefly upon one made by Captain Gray, in the Colmwia, from 
which the great river of the northwest took its name (1792); secondly, 
upon the acquisition of Louisiana with all tte Spanish rights to the western 
shores (1803); and thirdly, upon an expedition under Captain Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clark, of the United States aimy, by whom the Misromi was 
traced towards its source, and the Columbia descended to the Pacific Ocean 
(1803-1806). Against these the British government asserted various claims 
of discovery and occupancy. Twice the two nations agreed to a joint posses- 
sion of the country in dispute (1818, 1827) ; twice the United States propo^d 
a dividing line, once under Monroe, and again under Tyler. The rejection 
of the latter proposal had led to a sort of war-cry,^ during the presidential 
election then pending (1844), that Oregon must be held. President Polk 
renewed the offer, but on less favourable terms, and it was rejected (1845). 
Agreeably to his recommendation, a twelve-months’ notice, preliminary to 
the termination of the existing arrangements concerning the occupation of 
Oregon, was formally given by the United States government (1846). Me^ 
while emigration to Oregon had been proceeding on so large a scale during 
the few years previous that there were some thousands of Americas settled 
upon the territory. It was a grave juncture, therefore, that had arrived. But 
it was happily terminated on proposals, now emanating from Great Britain, 
by which the line of forty-nine degrees was constituted the boundary ; the 


P “Fifty-four forty or fight,” referring to the boundary claimed at 64* 4(K.] 
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right of navigating the Columbia being secured to the Briti^ (June 15th, 
1^6). Thus vanished the prospect of a war with Great Britain, in addition 
to the war with Mexico. But its existence, if only for a time, explains a part 
at least of the confidence with which the Mejdcans entered into the strife. 
It does away, on the other hand, with the apparent want of magnanimity 
in the Americans to measure themselves with antagonists so much their 
inferiors. 

The Mexican general Arista commenced the bombardment of the American 
position, afterwards called Fort Brown from its gallant defender, Major 
Brown (May 3rd). General Taylor was then with the bulk of his troops at 
Point Isabel. Having made sure of that post, he marched back to the relief 
of Fort Brown, and on the way engaged with the enemy at Palo Alto (May 
8th) and at Eesaca de la Palma (May 9th). With a force so much inferior 
that the most serious apprehensions had been excited for its safety, the 
Americans came off victors in both actions. Such was the effect upon the 
Mexicans that they at once_ recrossed the Rio Grande, and even retreated 
to some distance on their side of the river. Taylor followed, carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country, and occupying Matamoros (May 18th). A 
long pause ensued, to wait for reinforcements, and indeed for plans, the war 
being wholly unprepared for on the American side. But the news of the 
first victories aroused the whole nation. Even the opponents of the war 
yielded their principles so far as to ^ve their empathies to the brave 
men who had earned their anns farther from the limits of the United 
States than had ever before been done by an American army. Volunteers 
gathered from all quarters in numbers for which it was positively diflSoult to 
provide. 

At length, with considerably augmented forces, Taylor set out ^ain, 
supported by Generals Worth and Wool among many other eminent ofittrors. 
Monterey, a very important place in this part of Mexico, was taken after a 
three days’ resistance under General Ampudia (September 21st-23rd). 
An armistice of several weeks followed. Subsequently Taylor marched south- 
ward as far as Victoria; but on the recall of a portion of his troops to take part 
in other operations, he feU back into a defensive position in the north (Jan- 
uary, 1847), There, at Buena Vista, he was attacked by a comparatively 
large army under Santa Anna, then generalissimo of Mexici^ who, deeming 
himself secuie of his prey, sent a summons of surrender, which Taylor instantly 
declined. The dispositions for the battle had been made in great part by 
General Wool, to whom, with many of the other officers, the victory achieved 
by the Americans deserves to be ascribed, as well as to the resolute commander. 
It was a bloody engagement, continuirg for twm successive days (February 
22nd, 23rd). Taylor was never more truly the hero than when he wrote 
to Henry Clay, whose son had fallen in the fight, that, in remembering the 
dead, “I can say with truth that I feel no exultation in our success.” Santa 
Anna, meanwhile, was in full retreat, leaving the Americans in secure possession 
of all the northeastern country. Six months later Taylor sent a large number 
of his remaining men to act elsewhere (August) ; then, leaving Generd Wool 
in command, he returned to the United States (November). 

Soon after the fall of Monterey a force under General Wool was detached 
to penetrate into the northern province of Chihuahua. It did not go by any 
means so far. But at about the same time an expedition from the north, 
headed by Colonel Doniphan, marched down upon the province, taking 
possession first of El Paso (December 27th), and then, after a battle with the 
Mexicans, under Heredia, at the. pass of Sacramento (February 28th, 1847), 
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of Chihuahua, the capital (March 1st). Doniphan presently evacuated 
his conquest (April). Early in the following year Chihualiua became the 
object of a third expedition, under General Price, who, coming from the 
same direction as Doniphan, a^ain occupied the town (March 7th, 1848), 
defeating the Mexicans at the neighbouring Santa Cruz de las Rosales (March 
16th). The whole story of the Chihuahua expeditions is that of border 
forays rather than of regular campaigns. 

THE CONQUEST OP NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 

Both Doniphan and Price made their descents from New Mexico, which 
had been taken possession of by the Americans under General Kearny in the 
&st months of the war (August, 1846). So scanty and so prostrate was the 
population as to offer no resistance, not even to the occupation of the capital, 
Santa Fd (August 18th) . But some months after, when Kearny had proceeded 
to California, and Doniphan, after treating with the Navajo Indians, had gone 
against Chihuahua, an msurrection, partly of Mexicans and partly of Indians, 
broke out at a village fifty miles from Santa F4. The American governor, 
Charles Bent, and many others, both Mexicans and Americans, were mur- 
dered; battles also were fought, before the insurgents were reduced, by 
Price (January, 1847). 

Ere the tiaings of the war reached the Pacific coast, a band of Americans, 
partly trappers and partly settlers, declared their independence of Mexico 
at Sonoma, a town of small importance not far from San Francisco (July 
4th, 1846). The leader of the party was John C. Fr4mont, a captain in 
the United States engineers, who had recptly. received instructions from 
his government to secure a hold upon California. A few days after their 
declaration Fr6mont and his followers joined the American commodore 
Sloat, who, aware of the war, had taken Monterey (July 7th), and entered 
the bay of San Francisco (July 9th). Sloat was soon succeeded by Commo- 
dore Stockton; and he, in conjimction with Fremont, took possession of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the capital of Upper California (August 13 th). Alt 
this was done without opposition^ from the scattered Mexicans of the prov- 
ince, or from their feeble authorities. But some weeks later a few braver 
spirits collected, and, driving the Americans from the capital, succeeded 
likewise in recovering the greater part of California (September, October). 
On the approach of General Kearny from New Mexico, a month or two after- 
wards, he was met in battle at San Pasqual (December 6th), and so hemmed 
in by the enemy as to be in great danger, until relieved by a force despatched 
to his assistance by Commodore Stockton. The commodore and the general, 
joining forces, retook Ciudad de los Angeles, after two actions with its defend- 
ers (Januaiy 10th, 1847). A day or two later Fr6mont succeeded in bring- 
ing the main body of Mexicans in arms to a capitulation at Oowenga (Jan- 
uary 13th). 

California was again, and more decidedly than before, an Ammcan pos- 
session. Its conquerors, having no more Mexicans to contend with, turned 
against one another, and quarrelled for the precedence as vigorousl;^ as they 
had struggled for victory. Lower California was afterwards assailed, but 
under different commanders. La Paz and San Jos6, both inconsiderable 
places, were occupied in the course of the year. On the opposite shore, 
Guaymas was taken by a naval force under Captain Lavalette (October), 
and M.q,z fl,t,1fl.n by the fleet imder Commodore Shubrick (November). From 
time to time the Mexicans rallied against the invadera, but without success. 
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It was all a series of skirmishes, fought in the midst of lonely mountains 
and on far-stretching shores, rather than of ordinary battles, that had reduced 
California beneath the American power, 

THE CONQUEST OE MEXICO 

And now to return to the eastern side. From the first, a blockade of the 
ports in the gulf of Mexico was but poorly maintained. Then the American 
fleet embarked upon various operations. Twice was Alvarado, a port to the 
south of Vera Cruz, attacked by Commodore Conner, and twice it was gallantly 
defended (August 7th, October 15th, 1846). Then Commodore Perry went 
against Tabasco, a little distance up a river on the southern coast ; but, though 
he took some prizes and some hamlets, he did not gain the town (October 
23rd-26th). Tie only really successful operation was the occupation of Tam- 
pico, which the Mexicans abandoned on the approach of their enemies (No- 
vember 15th). 

Early in the following spring the fleet and the army combined in an attack 
upon Vera Cruz. Anticipations of success, however high amongst the troops 
and their officers, were not very generally entertained even by their own coun- 
trymen, Vera Cruz, or its castle of San Juan de Uliia, having been represented 
over and over again, in Emupe and in America, as impregnable. Never- 
theless, a bombardment of a few days obliged the garrison, under General 
Morales, to give up the town and the castle together (March 23rd-26th, 1847). 
Once masters there, the Americans beheld flie road to the city of Mexico 
lying open before theiiK but here again their way was supposed to be beset 
by insurmountable difficulties. They pressed on, nine or ten thousand 
strong. General Scott at their head, supported by Generals Worth, Pillow, 
Quitman, and Twiggs, with many officers of tried and of untried reputation. 
However skilful the leaders, or however valiant the men, it was a darmg enter- 
prise to advance upon the capital. In other directions, along the northern 
boundary, the war had been carried into remote and comparatively unpeopled 
portions of the coimtry. Here the march lay through a region provided 
with defenders and with defences, where men would fight for their homes, 
and where their homes, being close at hand, would give them aid as well as 
mspiration. The march upon Mexico was by all means the great performance 
of the war. 

Its difficulties soon appeared. At Cerro Gordo, sixty miles from Vera 
Cruz, Santa Anna posted thirteen thousand of his Mexicans in a mountain 
pass, to whose natural strength he had added by fortification. It took 
two days to force a passage, the Americans losing about five hundred, but 
inflicting a far greater loss on their brave opponents (April 18th-19th). 
Here, however, they paused; a part of the force was soon to be discharged, 
and Scott decided that he would make his dismissals and wait for the empty 
places to be filled. He accordingly advanced slowly to Puebla, while the 
Mexicans kept in the background, or appeared only as guerillas (May 28th). 
The guerilla warfare had been prognosticated as the one insuperable obstacle 
to the progress of the American army; it proved harassing, but by no means 
fatal. During the delay ensuing on land, the fleet in the gulf, under Com- 
modore Perry, took Tuspan ana Tabasco, both being but slightly defended 
(AprU 18th-June 15th). At length, reinforcements having reached the army, 
making it not quite eleven thousand strong, it resumed its march, and entered 
the valley of Mexico (August 10th). 

There the Mexicans stood, Santa Anna still at their head, thirty-five 
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thousand in their ranks, regular troops and volunteers, old and young, rich 
and poor, men of the professions and men of the trades— all joined in the 
defence of their country, now threatened at its very heart. They wanted 
much, however, that was essential to success. Hope was faint, and even 
courage sank beneath the errors and the intrigues of the commanding officers, 
to whom, speaking generally, it was vain to look for example or for guidance. 
Behind the army was the government, endeavouring to unite itself, yet still 
rent and enfeebled to the last degree. Even the clergy, chafed by the seizure 
of church property to meet the exigencies of the state, w'ere divided, if not 
incensed. It was a broken nation, and yet all the more worthy of respect 
for the last earnest resistance which it was m ak i ng to the foe. Never had 
armies a more magnificent country to assail or to defend than that into which 
the Americans had penetrated. They fou^t in defiles or upon plains, vistas 
of lakes and fields before them, mountain heights above them, the majesty 
of nature everywhere mingling with the contention of man. 

Fourteen miles from the city, battles began at Contreras, where a Mexican 
division under General Valencia was totally routed (August 19th-20th), The 
next engagement followed immediately at Churubusco, or Cherebusco, six 
miles from the capital, Santa Anna himself being there completely defeated 
(August 20 th). An armistice suspended further movements for a fortnight, 
when an American division under Worth made a successful assault on a range of 
buildings called Molino del Rey, close to the city. This action, though the 
most sanguinary of the entire war — ^both Mexicans and Americans surpassing 
all their previous deeds— was without results (September 8th). A few days 
later the fourth and final engagement in the vaUey took place at Chapulte- 
pec, a fortress just above Molmo del Rey. Within the lines was the Mexican 
Military College, and bravely did the students defend it, mere boys outvying 
veterans in feats of valour. In vain, nevertheless ; the college and the fortress 
yielded together (September 12th-13th). The next day Scott, with sixty- 
five hundred men, the whole of his army remaining in the field, entered tne 
city of Mexico (Sejitember 14th), 

Santa Anna retired in the direction of Puebla, which he vainly attempted 
to take from Colonel Childs. The object of the Mexican general was to cut 
off the communication between Scott arid the seaboard; but he did not suc- 
ceed. A few last actions of an inferior character, a few skirmishes with bands 
of partisans, and the war was over in that part of the country. The Ameri- 
can generals betook themselves to quarrels and arrests; Scott being some 
months afterwards superaeded by General Butler (Februai^, 1848). 

Now that their exploits have been described, the United States armies 
are to be understood for what they were. It was no regular force, prepared 
by years of discipline to meet the foe, that followed Taylor, Scott, and the 
other leaders to the field. The few regiments of United States troops wem 
lost, in respect to numbers, though not to deeds, amid the thousands of 
volunteers that came swarming from eveiy part of the Union, To bring these 
irregular troops into any effective condition was more difficult than to meet 
the Mexicans. On the other hand, there was an animation about them, a 
personal feeling of emulation and of patriotism, which made the volunteers 
a far more valuable force than might have been supposed,^ After all, how- 
ever, it was to the officers, to the pupils of West Point, to the intelligent 
and, in many cases, devoted men, who left their occupations at home to 

P The skill and daring of the officers and the discipline, endurance, and courage of the 
men during the war with Mexico were as noticeable as the absence of these qualities during 
the War of 1812.— J, R. SoIiBY.A] 
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sustain what they deemed the honour of their country abroad, that the suc- 
cesses of the various campaigns are chiefly to be ascribed. The effect of the 
war was to give the nation a much more military character than it had hitherto 
sustained, even in its mvn eyes. 

The war had not continued three months when the United States made 
an overture of peace (July, 1846). It was referred by the Mexican adminis- 
tration to the national congress, and there it rested. In announcing to 
the American congress the proposal which he had made. President Polk 
suggested the appropriation of a certain sum as an indemnity for any Mexican 
territory that might be retained at the conclusion of the war. In the debate 
which followed, an administration representative from Pennsylvania, David 
Wilmot, moved a proviso to the proposed appropriation: “That there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United 
States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other manner whatsoever.” 
The proviso was hastily adopted in the house, but it was too late to receive 
any action in the senate before the close of the session (August). In the fol- 
lowing session the proviso again passed the house, but was abandoned by 
that body on being rejected by the senate. 

The Mexicans were reluctant to 3 deld any territory, even that beyond the 
Rio Grande which had been claimed as a part of Texas. It went especially 
against their inclinations to open it to slavery, the instructions of the com- 
missioners being quite positive on the point that any treaty to be signed 
by them must prohibit slavery in the ceded country. “No president of 
the United States,” replied Commissioner Trist, “would dare to present 
any such treaty to the senate.” 

The result of battles rather than of negotiations was a treaty signed 
at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, a suburb of the capital. By this instrument Mexico 
ceded the whole of Texas, New Meaco, and Upper California, while the 
United States agreed to surrender their other conquests, and to i)ay for those 
retained the sum of $15,000,000, besides assuming the old claims of their 
own citizens against Mexico to the amount of more than $3,000,000 (Feb- 
ruary 2ad, 1848). The treaty contained other provisions, some of which were 
modified at Washington, and altered accordingly at Queretai’o, where the 
Mexican congress was called to ratify the peace. Ratifications were finally 
exchanged at Queretaro (May 30th), and peace proclaimed at Washington 
(July 4th). The Mexican territory — ^that is, the portion which remained — 
was rapidly evacuated. Thus ended a conflict of which the motives, the 
events, and the results have been very variously estimated. But this much 
may be historically said — that on the side of the United States the war had 
not merely a party but rather a sectional character. What sectional causes 
there were to bring about hostilities we have seen in relation to the aimexa- 
tion of Texas. What sectional issues there were to proceed from the treaty 
we have yet to see.d 




CHAPTER X 
CIVIL DISCORD 
[1848-1866 A.D.] 

Tlie Civil War, described by Mommsen as “ the mightiest straggle 
and most glorious victory as yet recorded in human annals,” is one of 
those gigantic events 'whose causes, action, and sequences will be 
of perennial concern to him 'who seeks the 'wisdom underlying the 
march of hlstojy. — BiroDi!s.« 

The presidential campaign of 1848 was significant because of the very 
evident desire on the part of both parties to evade committing themselves 
upon the vital questions of the day. The democratic national convention 
met first at Baltimore, Majj' 22nd, 1848. Lewis Cass of Michigan led from 
the start in the ballotmg, his two principal competitors being James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. President Polk 
received no support whatever. Cass, who was preferred by Southern dele- 
gates on account of his opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, was named on the 
fourth ballot, and General William 0. Butler of Kentucky received the nomi- 
nation for vice-president. A resolution declaring that non-intervention with 
slavery in either states or territories was “true republican doctrine" was 
overwhelmingly rejected, and was taken as an expression of the general desire 
of the party to evade the slavery question. The platform adopted was sim- 
ply a reiteration of the principles declared for in 1840 and 1844. 

The whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th. Their choice of 
a presidential candidate was significant or their desire to follow the example 
of their democratic competitors. Both Clay and Webster were passed over 
and General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, a slave-holder, whose political 
beliefs were practically unknown, was selected. The second place on the 
ticket was given to Millard Fillmore, a former New York congressman with 
a fair record. 

In June the faction of New York democrats known as Barnburners 
met with dissatisfied representatives from several other states and named 
ex-President Martin Van Buren for flie presidency. The Barnburners, 
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mostly followers of Silas Wright, and including such able young leaders as 
John A. Dix, Preston King, and Samuel J. Tilden, were opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery to the territories. Their opponents within their own party 
in New York, known as Hunkers, were led by William L. Marcy. The 
Barnburners nomination of Van Buren was ratified in August by a con- 
vention held at Buffalo. There was born the Free-soil party, whose 
platform declared for " free soil for a free people,” and against the extension 
of slavery to the territories. With them now united the remnants of the 
Liberty party of 1844. , , , , . 

The democratic defection in New York state determined the result of the 
election. Outside of New York the Free-soil movement drew from Taylor; 
in New York from Cass. As a result Taylor carried New York and was 

elected; that state’s thirty- 
votes in the electoral col- 
lege, where the vote stood 
/toW being exactly his 

plurality over Cass. Van 
Buren received in the nation 
291,263 votes, sufficient to 
prevent either Cass or Taylor 
Irooi obtaining a majority of 
1*1^® popular vote. 




SliAVEBY AND THE TERHI- 
TORIES 


'ui> WAraiv tagSS'Lzsis 

\ ' \ some solution of the 

wl'Aliili 1 ) problem of slavery must be 

I A 1 reached if the Union was not 

( '>1 to be endangered. The cam- 

' ^ ^ ' I paign just closed had shown 

' 1 serious disintegration of 

V % r 1 f parties over the question. As 

yf ' I the Free-soil spirit of the 

' North rose, so did the pro- 

ZACHARV Taylor slavery aggressiveness of the 

( 1784 - 1860 ) South. The sectional lines 

Twelfth President of United States of the COUtest Were becoming 

daily more marked. 

Calhoun had introduced in the senate in 1847 a set of resolutions declar- 


Zachary Taylor 
(1784-1860) 

Twelfth President of United States 


ing that congress had no constitutional power to exclude slavery from the 
territories. This ground the Southern members were now disposed to insist 
upon. “As yet,” says Woodrow Wilson, “ the real purposes of parties had 
not reached their radical stage. As yet the abolitionists with their bitter 
contempt for the compromises of the constitution, their ruthless programme 
of abolition whether with or without constitutional warrant, arid their readi- 
ness for separation from the Southern States should abolition prove impos- 
sible, had won but scant sympathy from the masses of the people, or from 
any wise leaders of opinion. The Free-soilers were as wiilely separated from 
them as possible both in spirit and in opinion. They ha(l no relish for revo- 
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lution, no tolerance for revolutionary doctrine. The issue was not yet the 
existence of slavery within the states, but the admission of slavery into the 
territories. The object of the extreme Southern men was to gain territory 
for slavery; the object of the men now drawing together into new parties in 
the North was to exclude slavery altogether from the new national domain 
in the West.” 

The discovery of gold in California in January, 1848, tended to bring the 
question to a position where a decision could not be evaded. The unprece- 
dented rush of immigration to the gold-fields gave a population of eighty 
thousand to the region by 1850. Before congress had decided under what 
conditions California should be organised as a territory she was already 
seeking to be admitted as a state. The emigrants were from all sections of 
the country, but Northern men and foreigners were largely in the majority. 

President Taylor’s policy favoured letting the new communities form 
their own constitutions, and decide for themselves what attitude ifcey should 
take regarding slavery. In accordance with this policy he sent a confiden- 
tial agent to California to urge the settlers to organise and apply at once for 
admission as a state. This plan was followed, and in the fafi of 1849 a con- 
stitution prohibiting slavery was adopted. When congi’ess met in December, 
1849, President Taylor resolutely urged upon them the acceptance of his 
policy, confident that it was a safe solution of the perplexing problem. But 
congress, controlled by party leaders who lacked Taylor’s dean-cut way of 
looking at the matter, hesitated.^ 

clay’s compeomisb peoposals* 

It was under these circumstances that Henry Clay came forward, with 
the dignity of age upon him, to urge measures of compromise. He proposed, 
January 29th, 1860, that congress should admit California with her free con- 
stitution; should organise the rest of the Mexican cession without any pro- 
vision at all concerning slavery, leaving its establishment or exclusion to the 
course of events and the ultimate choice of the settlers; should purchase from 
Texas her claim upon a portion of New Mexico; should abolish the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, but promise, for the rest, non-interference 
elsewhere with slavery or the interstate slave trade; and should concede to 
the South an effective fugitive slave law. 'The programme was too various 
to hold together. There were majorities, perhaps, for each of its proposals 
separately, but there was no possibilitjr of making up a single majority for 
all of them taken in a body. After an ineffectual debate, which ran through 
two months, direct action upon Mr. Clay’s resolutions was avoided by their 
reference to a select committee of thirteen, of which Mr. Clay was ni^e 
chairman. On May 8th this committee reported a series of measures, which 
it proposed should bo grouped in three distinct bills. The first of these— 
afterwards dubbed the Omnibus Bill, because of the number of things it was 
made to carry — proposed the admission of California as a state, and the 
organisation of Utah and New Mexico as territories, without any restriction 
as to slavery, the adjustment of the Texas boundary line, and the payment 
to Texas of $10,000,000 by way of indemnity for her claims on a portion of 
New Mexico. The second measure was a stringent Fugitive Slave Law, The 
third prohibited the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

Reprinted from Woodrow WDson’s Dwision and Reunion (Epoolis of Ameiican History), 
by permlsaion of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1893, by Longmans, Green, & 
Company.] 
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THE COMPROMISE DEBATED 

This group of bills of course experienced the same difficulties of passage 
that had threatened Mr Clay’s group of resolutions. The Omnibus Bill, 
when taken up, was so stripped by amendment in the senate that it was 
reduced, before its passage, to a few provisions for the organisation of the 
territory of Utah, with or without slavery, as events should determine; and 
Clay withdrew, disheartened, to the sea-shore to regain his strength and 
spirits. Both what was said in debate and what was done out of doors 
seemed for a time to make agreement hopeless. Clay, although he abated 

nothing of his conviction 
that the federal govern- 
ment must be obeyed in 
its supremacy, although 
bolder and more coura- 
geous than ever, indeed, 
in his avowal of a deter- 
mination to stand by the 
Union and the constitution 
in any event, nevertheless 
put away his old-time im- 
periousness, and pleaded 
as he had never pleaded 
before for mutual accom- 
modation and agreement. 
Even Webster, slackened 
a little in his constitutional 
convictions by profound 
anxiety for the life of the 
constitution itself, urged 
compromise and conces- 
sion.* His position was 
clearly stated in his great 
“Seventh of March 
danibi. wbdster Speech,” which proved a 

( 1 T 83 - 186 S) turning point in the action 

of congress, in popular sen- 
timent, and in the history of the country. “ The speech produced a wonderful 
sensation,” says Rhodes c, “none other in our annals produced an immediate 
effect so mighty and striking.” Yet a careful examination of the speech 
scarcely discloses a reason for the harsh reception it received at the North. 
From 1846 to 1848 the prohibition of slavery in the territory to be acquired, 
or already acquired, from Mexico, seemed to the North of the most vital 
importance, for the latitude of the country gave reason to believe that its 
products would be those of the slave states, and that it would naturally gravi- 
tate toward them politically. By 1850, however, the situation had com- 
pletely changed. California, receiving an extraordinary increase in its pop- 
ulation through the discoveiy of gold, had organised a state government and 
adopted a constitution which prohibited slaveiw. New Mexico, then com- 
prising parts of the later New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, 
was by that time found to differ greatly from the Southern States as to 
climate and products, and to be economically much more closely connected 
with the North. Indeed, no longer than two months after Webster’s speech 
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was delivered, a state goverrtment was formed by the people of the territory 
which declared for the absolute prohibition of slavery. “ It certainly is no 
lack of consistency in a public man," says Rhodes, c “ to change his action in 
accordance with the change in circumstances. To insist upon a rigid princi- 
ple when it is no more applicable or necessary is not good politics; yet great 
blame has been attached to Webster because he did not (in this speech) insist 
on the Wilmot Proviso.”® 

Calhoun, equally anxious to preserve the constitution, but convinced of 
the uselessness to the South of even the constitution itself, should the insti- 
tutions of southern society 
be seriously jeoparded by 
the action of congress in the 
matter of the territories, put 
forth the programme of the 
Southern party with all that 
cold explicitness of which he 
was so consummate a mas- 
ter. The maintenance of the 
Union, he solemnly declared, 
depended upon the perma- 
nent preservation of a per- 
fect equilibrium between the 
slave holding and the free 
states: that equilibrium 
could be maintained only by 
some policy which would 
render possible the creation 
of as many new slave states 
as free states; concessions 
of territory had already been 
made by the South, m the 
establishment of the Mis- 
souri compromise line, which 
rendered it extremely doubt- 
ful whether that equilibrium 
could be preserved; the equi- 
librium must be. restored, or 
the Union must go to pieces; 
and the action of congress in the admission of California must determine 
which alternative was to be chosen. He privately advised that the fighting 
be forced now to a conclusive issue; because, he said, " we are stronger now 
than we shall be hereafter, politically and morally.” 




( 1801 - 1872 ) 


SEWAim AND CHASE : TAYLOB’S ATTITUDE * 

Still more significant, if possible — for they spoke the aggressive purposes 
of a new party — were the speeches of Senator Seward of New York and Sen- 
ator Chase of Ohio, spokesmen respectively of the Free-soil whigs and Fr^ 
soil democrats. Seward demanded the prompt _ admission of California, 
repudiated all compromise, and, denying the possibility of any equilibrium 
between the sections, declared the common domain of the country to be 

[‘ Beprinted by penaission of Loogmaas, (Jreen, & Company, Copyrigbt, 1898, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company,] 
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devoted to justice and liberty by the constitution not only, but also by “ a 
higher law than the constitution,” While deprecating violence or any illegal 
action, he avowed his conviction that slavery must give way “ to the salutary 
instructions of economy and to the ripening influences of humanity”; that 
“all measures which fortify slavery or extend it tend to the consummation of 
violence — all that check its extension and abate its strength tend to its 
peaceful extirpation." Chase spoke with equal boldness to the same effect. 

Seward was the president’s confidential adviser. General Taylor had 
surrounded himself in his cabinet, not with the recognised masters of whig 
policy, but with men who would counsel instead of dictating to him. Sev- 
eral of these advisers were Seward’s friends; and the president, like Seward, 
insisted that California be admitted without condition or counterbalancing 
compromise. 

Tlie Texan authorities, when they learned of the action of New Mexico 
in framing a constitution at the president’s suggestion, prepared to assert 
their claims upon a portion of the New Mexican territory by military force; 
the governor of Mississippi promised assistance; and Southern members of 
congress who called upon the president expressed the fear that Southern 
officers in the federal army would decline to obey the orders, which he had 
promptly issued, to meet Texan force with the force of the general govern- 
ment. “Then,” exclaimed Taylor, “1 wiU command the army in person, 
and any man who is taken in treason against the Union I will hang as I did 
the deserters and spies at Monterey.” The spirited old man had a soldier’s 
instinctive regard for law, and unhesitating impulse to execute it. There 
was a ring as of Jackson in this utterance.^ 

Despite the hostility of the extremists of both sections the idea of com- 
promise eventualljr triumphed. A state convention in Mississippi in the 
previous year had issued an address to the people of the South proposing a 
convention of Southern delegates at Nashville in June. As the date set 
drew near, however, there was seen to be little interest in it, outside Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. The fears of the union men throughout the nation 
were raised to a high pitch of excitement by the thought of what the assem- 
bly might do. But their fears proved unjustified. Delegates from nine 
states met on June 3rd. None of the border states were represented nor 
were North Carolina or Louisiana. And instead of adopting a fiery address 
threatening disunion, it expressed a confident hope for some sort of a com- 
promise. It proved to be, as Rhodes c says, “not a wave, but only a ripple 
of Southern sentiment.” 


DEATH OP TATLOB . COMPROMISE EPPECTED 

One very potent factor still remained in opposition to the measures of 
Clay’s committee. _ And this was President Taylor himself. Neither the per- 
suasion nor warnings of Clay could move him. All the influence of the 
administration was exerted against the compromise. But before there was 
any necessity or opportunity for an open rupture the president was removed 
by death. He had imprudently exposed himself to the sun on the 4th of 
July, illness developing into typhoid fever followed, and on the 9th he died. 
Throughout the North and in the border states the sorrow and regret at his 
death were felt by all irrespective of party. Never a partisan in any sense 
of the word, he had accepted the whig nomination with the declaration that 
“he would not be the president of a party, but the president of the whole 
people.” He had tried courageously to live up to this ideal, and although 
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he could not, any more than Clay or Webster, have stayed the hand of des- 
tiny, still had he lived^ to finish his work his measure of success might have 
been greater than theirs. 

For the second time in its history the whig party had to face the situation 
presented by the accession of a vice-president who was not in accord with the 
late administration’s policy. For Millard Fillmore, a whig of the Webster 
school, like the Massachusetts statesman, was an advocate of compromise. 
He had told President Taylor privately that in case it devolved upon him to 
give the casting vote on the Clay measures in the senate he should vote for 
them. The country at large did not know officially what his stand would be, 
but it was felt instinctively that there would be a reversal of policy. Clay 
saw new hope for the success of his schemes in the change in the executive. 
Seward, who knew his old rival in New York politics, lamented that “ Provi- 
dence had at last led the man of hesitation and double opinions to the crisis 
where decision and singleness are indispensable.” 

President Fillmore did not thwart his jiarty as Tyler had done, but the 
immediate reconstruction of his cabmet with Webster as secretary of state 
left room for no doubt as to what his policy on compromise was to be. In 
rapid succession the committee’s compromise measures were now pushed 
through senate and house, and at once received the approval of the presi- 
dent. The compromise of 1850 was at last compIete.“ 

The result was to leave the Missouri compromise line untouched — for 
the line still ran all of its original length across the Louisiana purchase of 
1803— but to open the region of the Mexican cession of 1848 to slavery, should 
the course of events not prevent its mtroduction. The slave trade was 
abolished in the District of Columbia, but the North was exasperated by the 
Fugitive Slave Lp, which devoted the whole executive power of the general 
government within the free states to the recapture of fugitive slaves. This 
part of the compromise made it certain that antagonisms would be hotly 
excited, not soothingly allayed. Habits of accommodation and the mercan- 
tile spirit, which dreaded any disturbance of the great prosperity which had 
already followed on the heels of the discovery of gold in California, had 
induced compromise; but other forces were to render it ineffectual against 
the coming crisis.** 


THE CLATTON-BULWEB TBEATT 

It was while the compromise measures were before congress, while the 
nation was absorbed in watching the outcome of the great domestic drama, 
that a treaty of great importance was signed (April 19 th, 1850) at Washing- 
ton by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister, and the secretary of 
state, John M. Clayton. The discovery of gold in California had been fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented rush of population to the Pacific Coast. One of 
the most frequented routes of travel lay across the Central American isth- 
mus, and already both British and American companies were seeking from 
Nicaragua permission to dig a canal from ocean to ocean through her terri- 
tory. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, as it was called, established a joint Anglo- 
American protectorate over any ship-canal that might be constructed across 
the isthmus, either by way of Nicaragua, Panama, or Tehuantepee. The treaty 
is regarded by so competent a critic as Ehodes ' as favouring an unrestricted 
commercial intercourse, and therefore as being in fine with American traditional 
policy. He admits, however, that it gave rise to many disputed questions, 
since England and the United States very naturally viewed the matter from 
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different standpoints. Even at home it was severely criticised in the senate. 
It is not strange, therefore, that it should soon after have become the subject 
of controversy with England.® 

NORTH AND SOUTH IN 1850 

The abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity of slavery into the 
ears of the American people. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, with nearly all 
the other political leaders of 1850, had imited in deploring the wickedness of 
these fanatics, who were persistently stirring up a question which was steadily 
widening the distance between the sections. They mistook the symptom 
for the disease. Slavery itself had put the South out of harmony with its 
surroundings, and still more out of harmony with the inevitable lines of the 
country’s development. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet knew it, 
the two sections had drifted so far apart that they were practically two 
different countries. 

The case of the South was one of arrested development. The South 
remained very much as in 1790; while other parts of the country had devel- 
oped, it had stood still. The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence, 
\mich advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all their force 
here, aggravated by the effects of an essentially aristocratic system of employ- 
ment. The ruling class had to maintain a military control over the labour- 
ing class and a class influence over the poorer whites. It had even secured 
in the constitution provision for its political power in the representation given 
to three-fifths of the slaves. The twenty additional members of the house 
of representatives were not simply a gain to the South; they were still more 
a gain to the “ black districts,” where whites were few, and the slave-holder 
controlled the district. Slave-owners and slave-holders together, there were 
but 350,000 of them; but they had common interests, the intelligence to see 
them and the courage to contend for them. The first step of a rising man 
was to buy slaves; and this was enough to enroll him in the dominant class. 
From it were drawn the representatives and senators in congress, the gov- 
ernors, and all the holders of offices over which the "slave power,” as it 
came to be called, had control. Not only was the South inert; its ruling 
class, its ablest and best men, were united in defence of tendencies which 
were alien and hostile to those of the rest of the country. 

Immigration into the United States was not an important factor in 
its development until about 1847. In 1847 it rose to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000; aU told, more than two and a quarter million 
persons from abroad settled in the United States between 1^7 and 1854. 
The wealth-increasing influence of such a stream of immigration may be calcu- 
lated. Its political effects were even greater and were all in the same direction. 
Imping out the dregs of the immigration, which settled down in the seaboard 
cities, its best part was a powerful nationalising force. It had not come to 
any particular state, but to the United States; it had none of the traditional 
prmudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling for the whole country; 
and the new feelings which it brought in must have had their weight not only 
on the gross mass of the people, but on the views of former leaders. And 
all the influences of this enormous immigration were confined to the North 
and West, whose divergence from, the South thus received a new impetus. 
The immigration avoided slave soil as if by instinct. And, as the sections 
began to differ further in aims and policy, the North began to gain heavily in 
ability to ensure its success. 
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POLITICAL TENDENCIES TOWARD DISUNION 

Texas was the last slave state ever admitted; and, as it refused to be 
divided, the South had no further increase of numbers in the senate. Until 
1850 the admission of a free state had been so promptly balanced by the 
admission of a slave state that the senators of the two sections had remained 
about equal in number; in 1860 the free states had thirty-six senators and 
the slave states only thirty. As the representation in the house had changed 
from thirty-five free-state and thirty slave-state members in 1790 to one 
hundred and forty-seven free-state and ninety slave-state m 1860, and as the 
electors are the sum of the numbers of senators and representatives, it is evi- 
dent that political power had jpassed away from the South in 1850. If at 
any time the free states should unite they could control the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate, elect the president and vice-president, dictate the 
appointment of judges and other Meral oSicers, and make the laws what 
they pleased. If pressed to it, they could even control the interpretation of 
the laws by the supreme court. No federal judge could be removed except 
by impeachment, but an act of congress could at any time increase the num- 
ber of judges to any extent, and the appointment of the additional judges 
could reverse the opinion of the court. AU the interests of the South depended 
on the one question whether the free states would unite or not. 

In circumstances so critical a cautious quiescence and avoidance of pub- 
lic attention was the only safe course for the “slave power,” but that course 
had become impossible. The numbers interested had become too large to be 
subject to complete discipline; all could not be held m cautious reserve; and, 
when an advanced proposal came from any quarter of the slave-holding 
lines, the whole army was shortly forced up to the advanced position. Every 
movement of the mass was necessarily aggressive; and aggression meant final 
collision. If collision came, it must be on some question of the rights of 
the states; and on such a question the whole South would move as one man. 
Everything thus tended to disunion. 

The Protestant churches of the United States had reflected in their organ- 
isation the spirit of the political institutions under which they lived. Act- 
ing as purely voluntary associations, they had been organised into govern- 
ments by delegates, much like the “ conventions ’’ which had been evolved 
in the political parties. The omnipresent slavery question intruded into these 
bodies and split them. The Baptist church was thus divided into a Northern 
and a Southern branch in 1845, and the equally powerful Methodist church 
met the same fate the following year. Two of the four great Protestant 
bodies were thus no longer national; it was only by careful management 
that the integrity of the Presbyterian church was maintained until 1861. 

The political parties showed the same tendency. Each began to shrivel 
up in one section or the other. The notion of “ squatter sovereignty,” attrac- 
tive at first to the Western democracy, and not repudiated by the South, 
enabled the democratic party to pass the crisis of 1850 without losing much 
of its Northern vote, while Southern whigs began to drift in, making the 
party continually more pro-slavery. This could not continue long without 
beginning to decrease its Northern vote, but this effect did not become 
plainly visible until after 1852. The efforts of the whig party to ignore the 
great question alienated its anti-slavery members in the North while they 
did n ot satisfy its Soutliern members. The whig losses were not at first heavy, 
but they were enough to defeat the party almost everywhere in the presiden- 
tial election of i852.« 

H. W. — VOIi. XXIII. So 
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•webstek’s diplomatic correspondence 

Webster’s tenure of the office of secretary of state was marked by two 
diplomatic episodes of something more than ordinary interest. The first, 
which occurred in the fall of 1850, culminated in his famous Hulsemann let- 
ter, one of the most striking of all his state papers. During the previous year 
President Taylor had despatched a special agent to Europe to watch and 
report upon the progress of events in Hungary, where the revolution under 
Louis Kossuth was then in progress. This action had angered the Austrian 
government and a diplomatic correspondence ensued. Hiflsemann, the Aus- 
trian charg6 d’affaires, sent a haughty, dictatorial letter to Webster, who 
jumped at the opportunity it gave him, and replied in a letter which termi- 
nated the controversy. In this reply which, as Rhodes c aptly says, was 
little more than " a stump-speech in disguise,” Webster asserted the right of 
the United States, compared with which “ all the possessions of the house of 
Hapsburg were but as a patch on the earth’s surface,” to " watch ” revolu- 
tions wherever they occurred, declared the sympathy of America for any 
people “struggling for a constitution like our own,” and assured the Aus- 
trian representative that the nation had no thought now of departing from 
its traditional policy of keeping out of European embroilments. The letter 
was received with enthusiasm by all parties, and possibly _ accomplished for 
the moment the purpose for which Webster said he had written it — namely, 
“ to touch the national pride, and make a man feel sheepish and look silly 
who should speak of disunion.” 

The other diplomatic question with which Webster was engaged was of 
a very different sort. It grew directly out of the Lofjez expedition to Cuba 
in the summer of 1851. Lopez led an army of Americans and adventurers 
into the island but was taken and garroted. The capture and execution of 
some of his American followers led to a riot in New Orleans in which the house 
of the Spanish consul was sacked and the Spanish flag tom in tatters. Spain 
at once protested, but Webster conducted the affair to a happy conclusion, 
with a promise of a military salute for the Spanish flag, and a cash indemnity, 
subsequently voted by congress. 

UNCLE tom’s cabin 

During the summer of 1852 appeared a subtle but powerful influence 
which was to play a more important part in arousing and creating anti- 
slavery sentiment in the North than any amount of abolition pamphlets or 
political tirades. This was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s moving and pathetic 
novel of slavery, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Unquestionably overdrawn, in that it 
related as of ordinary occurrence incidents that were probably exceptional, 
its powerful and vivid portrayal of the horrors and wrongs of slavery stirred 
the sympathetic hearts of the North to their profoundest depths. Perhaps 
never has a work of fiction exerted such a wide and lasting influence. Withm 
the year over three hundred thousand copies were sold. Strangely enough 
its popularity was not confined to the North alone; its sales in the South 
indicated that even in the land of slavery it was widely read. The book 
was at once dramatised and produced on the stage with unprecedented 
success. 

The slave-holders were not long, however, in awaking to the realisation 
that it was an increasingly dangerous menace to their cherished institution, 
and scores of publications of varying merit were rushed through the press in 
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the attempt to discredit or deny the truth of Mrs, Stowe’s story. That the 
essential features of her picture were correct has now been generally accepted, 
it is the ground held by Rhodes, « one of the fairest and most impartial of 
American historians, who says: “If we bear in mind that the novelist, from 
the very nature of the art, deals in characteristics and not with average per- 
sons, the conclusion is resistless that Mrs. Stowe realised her ideal.” Chan- 
ning*^ pithily suggests the book’s tremendous influence with the remark that 
“ the Northern boys who read Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1852-1858 were the 
voters of 1860 and the soldiers of 1861-1865,”® 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW* 

For a short time after the passage of the compromise measures the coun- 
try was tranquil. But the quiet was not a healthful quiet: it was simply the 
lethargy of reaction. There was on all hands p anxious determination to 
be satisfied — to keep still, and not arouse again the terrible forces of dis- 
ruption which had so startled the country in the recent legislative struggle; 
but nobody was really satisfied. That the leaders who had made themselves 
responsible for the compromise were still profoundly uneasy was soon made 
abundantly evident to everyone. Mr, Webster went about anxiously reprov- 
ing agitation. These measures of accommodation between the two sections, 
he insisted, were a new compact, a new stay and support for the constitu- 
tion; and no one who loved the constitution and the union ought to dare 
to touch them. Mr. Clay took simikr ground. Good resolutions were every- 
where devoted to keeping down agitation. Party magnates sought to allay 
excitement by dplaring that there was none. 

But the fkigitive ^ave Lp steadily defeated these purposes of peace. 
The same section of the constitution which commanded the rendering up by 
the states to each other of fugitives from justice had provided also that per- 
sons “ held to service or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another,” should be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom such 
service might be due; and so early as 1793 congress had passed a law intended 
to secure the execution of this section with regard to both classes of fugitives. 
Apparently it had been meant to lay the duty of returning both fugitives 
from justice and fugitives from service upon the state authorities; but while 
consiaerations of mutual advantage had made it easy to secure the interstate 
rendition of criminals, there had Been a growing slackness in the matter of 
rendering up fugitive slaves. The supreme court of the United States, more- 
over, had somewhat complicated the matter by deciding, in the case of Prigg 
versus Pennsylvania (1842), that the federal government could not impose 
upon state officials the duty of executing a law of the United States, as it had 
sought to do in the legislation of 1793. Local magistrates, therefore, might 
decline to issue warrants for the arrest or removal of fugitive slaves. In view 
of the increasing unwillingness of the free states to take any part in the pro- 
cess, the Southern members of congress insisted that the federal government 
should itself make more effective provision for the execution of the con- 
stitution in this particular; and it was part of the compromise accommoda- 
tion of 1850 that this demand should be complied with. 

Doubtless it would have been impossible to frame any law wMch would 
have been palatable to the people of the free states. But the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 seemed to embrace as many irritating provisions as possible. In 

[* Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1898, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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order to meet the views of the supreine court the whole duty of enforcing 
tlie act was put upon officers of the United States. Warrant for the arrest 
or removal of a fugitive slave was to proceed in every case from a judge or 
commissioner of the United States; this warrant was to be executed by a 
Tnarahal of the United States, who could not decline to execute it under a 
penalty of $1,000, and who would be held responsible under his official bond 
for the full value of any slave who should escape from his custody; all good 
citizens were required to assist in the execution of the law when c^ed upon 
to do so, and a heavy fine besides civil damages to the owner of the slave 
was to be added to six months’ imprisonment for any assistance given the 
fugitive or any attempt to effect his rescue; the simple affidavit of the per- 
son who claimed the negro was to be sufficient evidence of ownership, suffi- 
cient basis for the certificate of the court or commissioner; and this certificate 
was to be conclusive as against the operation of the writ of habeas corpus. 


RESISTANCE AND MISUNDERSTANDING 

The law, moreover, was energetically and immediately put into opera- 
tion by slave owners. In some cases negroes who had long since escaped 
into the Northern states, and who had settled and married there, were seized 
upon the affidavit of their former owners, and by force of the federal gov- 
ernment carried away into slavery again. Riots and rescues became fre- 
quent in connection with the execution of process under the law. One of 
the most notable cases occurred in Boston, where, in February, 1851, 
a negro named Shadraeh was rescued from the United States marshal 
by a mob composed for the most part of negroes and enabled to escape into 
Canada. 

It was impossible to quiet feeling and establish the compromise measures 
in the esteem of the people while such a law, a part of that compromise, was 
being pressed to execution in such a way. Neither section, moreover, un- 
derstood or esteemed the purpose or spirit of the other. “ Many of the slave- 
holding states,” Clay warned his fellow whigs in the North, when they showed 
signs of restlessness under the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, “ and 
many public meetings of the people in them, have deliberately declared that 
their adherence to the Union depends upon the preservation of that law, and 
that its abandonment would be the signal of the dissolution of the Union.” 
But most Northern men thought that the South had threatened chiefly for 
effect, and would not venture to carry out half her professed purpose, should 
she be defeated. Southern men, on their part, esteemed very slightingly 
the fighting spirit of the^ North. They regarded it disdainfully as a section 
given over to a self-seeking struggle for wealth, and they knew commercial 
wealth to be pusillanimous to a degree when it came to meeting threats of 
war and disastrous disturbances of trade.& 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1852 

Such were the conditions under which the presidential campaign of 1852 
took place. The democratic convention met at Baltimore on June 1st. The 
principal candidates for the presidential nomination were General Lewis 
Cass of Michigan, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, who had been Polk’s secretary of state, and former gov- 
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ernor William L. Marcy of New York. The two-thirds rule, however, rendered 
the choice of any one of these candidates impossible, and on the fifth day 
Virginia pointed the way to a solution of the problem by giving her votes to 
lYanklin Pierce of New Hampshire, a man who had scarcely been mention^ 
before the convention . He gained steadily until the forty-eighth ballot, when 
a stampede gave him the nomination. Pierce was a handsome man in the 
prime of life, who had represented his state in both houses of congress and 
had served as a brigadier-general under General Scott in the Mexican War. 
But, as a recent historian weU says, in none of these positions had he won 
distinction for anything so much as for a certain grace and candour of bearing. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a college mate and boyhood friend, has left a pleasant 

E icture of Pierce in the campaign life which he loyally wrote in his support; 

ut the novelist’s epitome of the candidate’s qualifications for the presidency 
gave little promise of any ability to cope with the problems he would be called 
upon to solve if elected. William R. King of Alabama was named for vice- 
president. 

The whig convention which met two weeks later in the same place was 
divided in its support of President Fillmore, Webster, his secretary of state, 
and General Winfield Scott, whose sole claim to the nomination was his suc- 
cessful campaign in the Mexican War. After balloting for three days the 
Southern delegates, who had at first almost unanimously voted for Fillmore, 
threw their support to Scott, who was nominated by a majority vote on the 
fifty-third ballot. The nomination for vice-president went to William A. 
Gr^am of North Carolina. 

The platforms put forward by the two parties were significant of the 
peculiar political situation, for in addition to their ordinary declarations of 
principles both added a strong assertion of their complete acceptance of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and their determination to take them as a 
final settlement of the question of slavery extension. The democratic plat- 
form went even further and declared for a faithful adherence to the principles 
laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 as one 
of the main foundations of its political creed. 

The Free-soil party, in its convention held at Pittsburg in August, boldly 
denounced the shrinking cowardice of the two great parties in refusing to 
consider the question of slavery extension a vital one, and announced their 
programme as “ No more slave states, no more slave territories, no nationalised 
slavery, and no national legislation for the extradition of slaves." John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire was named as their candidate for the presidency and 
George W. Julian of Indiana for the vice-presidency. 

The campaign was not a spirited one. After the first glow of enthusiasm 
it was characterised by apathy. Thousands of whira, repelled by both their 
party’s platform and candidates, but still not ready to unite with a third 
party, showed little interest in the election. The democrats, feeling them- 
selves again united, were confident of victory. The Free-soil party did not 
muster its full strength. People felt that it was not so much a contest for 
principles as for spoils. Before election day the two great champions of com- 
promise had passed away. Henry Clay died on June 29th, and Webster, 
broken-spirited over what he felt to be a final end of all his ambitions, on 
October 23rd. Democratic confidence proved net to be misplaced. Pierce, 
although his popular majority wm small, carried every state except four, 
and received two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes to forty-two for 
Scott. At the same time the democratic majorities were increased in both 
houses of congress. The defeat was the death knell of the whig party. Its 
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vacillating, wavering policy; its failure to take up boldly the cause of liberty; 
its inability to cope with national problems when it had the opportunity, had 
lost it the confidence and faith of its supporters. Before a,nother four years 
had passed it had been supplanted as one of the great national parties by a 
party not then born — the republican. 

THE FIRST YEAH OF THE PIERCE ADMINISTRATION 

Franklin Pierce was inaugurated March 4th, 1853, the youngest man up 
to that time to assume the oflice of president. In his inaugural address he 
made a vigorous appeal for the Union; he assured the country of his unequiv- 
ocal adherence to the principles of the compromise of 1850, and declared 
that its provisions should be “unhesitatingly carried into effect.” As the 
only portion of the compromise that called for executive action was the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act it was well understood that although it was not mentioned 
by namfi this phrase applied to that law. His assertion that “ the acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction ” was “ eminently impor- 
tant for our protection,” and that his administration would not be controlled 
“by any timid forebodings of evil from expansion,” was taken to point 
clearly to the possible annexation of Cuba, which the pro-slavery men favoured 
in order to offset the formation of new free states in the northwest. 

The new president’s cabinet and diplomatic appointments demonstrated 
even more certainly than his inaugural address what influences guided him. 
The state portfolio was first offered to John A. Dix of New York, but his 
association with the Free-soil movement in 1848 made him an object of dis- 
trust to the Southern democrats, and William L. Marcy finally received the 
appointment. The appointment as secretary of war of Jefferson Davis, the 
most extreme of the Southern state-rights leaders and one of the bitterest 
foes of the compronuse, was received with a shock by Union men of all sec- 
tions. Nor did the selection of the shifty Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts 
bring assurance to New England and the North. The aiplomatic appoint- 
ments pointed plainly toward the acquisition of Cuba. Buchanan was sent 
to England, where it was thought he might be able to overcome that coun- 
try’s known jealousy of American deigns on the island. The assignment of 
the Madrid mission to Pierre Soul6 of Louisiana, who had gone on record 
as a believer that Cuba might be and ought to be obtained by other means 
than purchase, was a source of annoyance to the Spanish court, and was com- 
monly commented upon as a gratuitous insult to a friendly power. 

A noteworthy diplomatic event of the first year of Pierce’s administra- 
tion was Secretary Marcy’s vigorous assertion of the protecting power of 
American citizenship in foreign lands in relation to the case of Martin Koszta. 
Koszta was a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, who had escaped to the 
United States, where he had taken out his first citizenship papers. Return- 
ing to Smyrna on a business trip, he was there kidnapped and carried on 
board an Austrian brig-of-war, whose captain placed him in irons. Captain 
Ingraham of the ^erican sloop-of-war Saint Louis, demanded his release 
as an American citizen, and as a compromise he was delivered, pending a 
settlement, into the custody of the French consul-general. The Austrian 
government demanded reparation for what it termed an outrage. Secretary 
Marcy, with his eye on the democratic presidential nomination, set out to 
write a reply that would strike the public chord as Webster’s famous Hiilse- 
mann letter had done. His judicious exposition of the American theory of 
citizenship, and his declaration of the right of the United States to afford 
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protection to those who had become “ clothed with the national character,” 
as Koszta had, was received with great favour by Americana of both parfe, 
and has been sustained and followed by his successors in the state department. 

It was admitted before the year was far gone by the best friends of the 
administration that the president needed all the glory a vigorous foreign 
policy could bring him. For the promise of his inaugural had not been 
fulfilled. His complete lack of executive ability, his deficiency in initiative 
power, his fatal indecision of character, were daily proving his unfitness to 
cope with the great problems of the nation. “No one,” says Rhodes,c 
“ could deny that he had grown less by his elevation, like a little statue on 
a great pedestal.” Still to the outward eye the democratic party seemed to 
be more solidly intrenched in power than ^most any party since the founda- 
tion of the Union, the state elections of 1853 increased its hold on the nation, 
and there appeared to be no cloud on the horizon that could threaten its 
continued supremacy for a long period of time. But forces were already 
actively at work which were soon to bring it to a rude awakening. 

THE KANSAS-NEBEASICA BILL (1854 A.D.) 

Congress met on December 3rd, 1853. The message which President 
Pierce addressed to that body congratulated the country that anti-slavery 
agitation had ceased, and that both parties had agreed to uphold the com- 
promises of 1820 and 185() by which the status of slavery appeared to be 
definitely settled on every inch of American territory. A bill for ihe organ- 
isation of Nebraska Territory, which was to comprise what was then known 
as the “Platte country” — Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
and parts of Colorado and Wyoming — had passed the house at the previous 
session and had been reported to the senate. This same bill, m which tWe 
was no reference whatever to slavery, was now (December, 1853) reintro- 
duced in the senate and referred to the committee on territories, of which the 
chairman was Stephen A. Douglas. On January 4th, 1854, Senator Douglas 
reported the bill to the senate in a new form, which must be considered noth- 
ing more nor less than a personal bid for Southern democratic support in 
the coming presidential campaign. In its new form the bill expressly pro- 
vided that any states subsequently made up out of the Nebraska territo^ 
should decide for themselves whether they Mould be slave or free states in 
entire disregard of the prohibition contamed in the Missouri Compromise 
(1820). After recommitment the measure known to history as the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was reported. It provided for two territories instead of one, the 
southern lying between 37° and 40° to be known as Kansas, the northern 
section to be called Nebraska. The bill proposed further that in extending 
the federal laws to these territories an exception should be made of that 
section (the 8th) of the act by. which ^souri was admitted, “which being 
inconsistent with the principles of non-intervention by congress with slavery 
in the states and territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- 
monly called the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
void.” Thus was the Missouri Compromise, which the anti-slavery men had 
long considered an immovable bulwark in the path of the aggressions of the 
“slave power,” to be summarily repealed. And in its place was to be 
adopted the principles of “squatter or popular sovereignty" first advanced 
by Cass during the discussion of the Oregon question in 1846-1847. A final 
clause provided for the extension of the Fugitive Slave Law to the new ter- 
ritories.® 
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FUTILE opposition: effects of the acts 

No bolder or more extraordinary measure had ever been proposed in 
congress; and it came upon the country like a thief in the night, without 
warning or expectation, when parties were trying to slee]) off the excitement 
of former debates about the extension of slavery. Southern members had 
never dreamed of demanding a measure like this, expressly repealing the 
Missouri Compromise, and opening all the territories to slavery; and no one 
but Douglas would have dared to offer it to them — Douglas, with his strong, 
coarse-grained, imsensitive nature, his western audacity, his love of leading, 
and leading boldly, in the direction whither, as it seemed to him, there lay 
party strength. Mr. Pierce, it seems, had been consulted about the measure 
beforehand, and had given it his approbation, saying that he deemed it 
founded “ upon a sound principle, which the compromise of 1820 infringed 
upon,” and to which such a bill would enable the country to return.^ 

Seward, Chase, Sumner, and Wade bravely led a band of anti-slavery sen- 
ators in opposition. But their efforts were oi no avail. Northern democrats 
carried away with the idea that the new principle of “ squatter sovereignty " 
could be made to weld the democrats of all sections together into an irresist- 
ible political force that would sweep the whig party from the arena of national 
politics, gave their united support to Douglas’ bill. The opposition could 
muster hardly more than a dozen votes, and the measure passed the senate 
by thirty-four to fourteen. In the house it was carried through by a nar- 
rower margin, forty-four Northern democrats refusing to support it, but was 
eventually passed by a vote of 113 to 100. President Pierce signed the bill 
on May 30th and it became a law. “ This,” says Alexander Johnston,® ” was 
the greatest political blunder in American history.” For the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act took a vast region, the character of which for over a generation had been 
considered as finally fixed as far as slavery was concerned, “ and threw it into 
the arena as a prize for which the sections were to struggle; and the struggle 
always tended to force as the only arbiter,” Rhodes ® calls it the most momen- 
tous measure that had ever passed congress, and his summary of its effects 
well bears out this judgment. He considers that it sealed the doom of the 
whig party, and led directly to the formation of a new party pledged to the 
principle of no extension of slavery. It had a share also in rousing Lincoln 
and giving definiteness to his political ambitions. To some extent, also, it 
gained over the Germans to the republican point of view, and unified the party 
spirit of New England. In the North-west it was instrumental in advancing 
the ideas of the new republican party. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS : THE OSTEND MANIFESTO 

The foreign relations of the United States during the Pierce administra- 
tion were marked by two events that had a more or less direct bearing on 
the domestic struggle for slavery extension. On June 30th, 1854, Mexico 
and the United States exchanged ratifications of a treaty by which the 
southwestern boundary was finally fixed, and the United States, upon pay- 
ment of the sum of $10,000,000, gained the Mesilla valley, a district com- 
prising about twenty million acres of land in the southern part of what is 
now Arizona and New Mexico. The district, known as the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, from James Gadsden, the American minister to Mexico who negotiated 
the settlement, was scarcely fit for cultivation. But at the North the acqui- 
sition was generally accepted as an indication of the steadily growing force 
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of the idea of territorial aggrandisement, particularly in the direction 
where the regions acquired would be likely to be slave rather than free ter- 

next incident showed the tendency even more clearly marked. 
Pierre Soule, who had been sent as minister to Spain, had achieved consid- 
erable notoriety at Madrid by fighting a duel with the marquis de Turgot, 
the French ambassador, in which the latter was crippled for life. In com- 
munications with the Spanish government over the seizure by Cuban author- 
ities of the American ship Black Warrior he had, by overstepping his 
instructions, come dangerously near to bringing about a break in diplomatic 
relations between Spain and the United States. However inadequately the 
American minister represented the American nation, he certainly was a fit 
representative of the growing desire of the South to add new slave territory 
to the United States. In the spring and summer of 1854, however, new 
developments hurried the two countries to the verge of hostilities. These 
were the indiscreet filibustering schemes of the radical pro-slavery leaders of 
whom Governor Quitman of Mississippi was chief, which aimed at wresting 
Cuba from Spanish rule, and its annexation as a slave state or states. The 
strong feeling aroused at the north by the Kansas-Nebraska Act probably 
alone prevented the leaders of the Southern propaganda from forcing the 
president and congress into war. But the counsels of Secretary Jfercy and 
other Northern democrats prevailed in the end, and the president issued a 
proclamation (June 1st) warning the filibusterers that infractions of the neu- 
trality laws would be punished. The arrest of Quitman who was placed 
under bonds to keep the peace, actually followed and gave assurance that 
the administration was in earnest. 

A palace revolution in Spain, the chief result of which was a change in 
ministry, held out hopes to the friends of Cuban annexation in the United 
States, and pressure was brought to bear on the president with the result 
that Buchanan, M^on, and Soul4, the American ministers to England, France, 
and Spain respectively, were directed to meet and discuss the Cuban ques- 
tion. They came together at Ostend, Belgium, and there, October 18th, 
1854, they drew up the report known as the Ostend Manifesto. 

The joint decision of the diplomats was that an earnest effort should at 
once be made for the purchase of Cuba, for which they thought the sum of 
$120,000,000 would be a liberal payment. The purchase, they declared, 
would not only be advantageous to the United States; but, in their belief, 
the Union would “ never enjoy repose nor possess public security as long as 
Cuba is not embraced within its boundaries.” Therefore, they argued, if 
Spain should refuse to sell the island, the United States, proceeding on the 
“great law” that “self preservation is the first law of nature with states as 
well as with individuals," would be fully justified in wresting it by force of 
arms from Spanish control. 

The real purport of the manifesto was perhaps not absolutely clear at the 
moment. Ehodes** declares that the anti-Nebraska men regarded it as the 
recommendation of an offer to Spain of $120,000,000 to give up the 
agitation for emancipation of slaves in Cuba, They also thought it implied 
the overt intention to add two or three slave states to the Union ; virtually 
giving notice that if peaceful purchase would not effect the extension of 
slavery, other and more violent measures must be resorted to. The policw set 
forth in the manifesto was indeed promptly disavowed b}^ Secretary Marcy 
and his sharp reply was followed by the immediate resignation of Soul4. ^ But 
the action of the democratic party in subsequently nominating for president 
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the first signer of the document caused it to be labelled in the public mind 
as one of the cardinal sins of the Pierce administration. 


THE STETJGGLE IN KANSAS 

“ The Kansas-Nebraska Act,” remarks Woodrow Wilson, “ sowed the wind; 
the whirlwind was not long in coming.” The storm broke first in the very 
region the act had opened to slavery. Seldom had there been a case in the 
history of the nation where the charge of broken faith and violated guarantees 
could be with so much justice brought forward. In a few short months the 
political situation was entirely changed, and the anti-slavery men of the 
north were drawn nearer together than they ever had been before. Greeley 
declared th&t Pierce and Douglas had made more abolitionists in three months 
than Garrison and Wendell Phillips could have made in half a century. And 
it was a characteristic of this newly created anti-slavery power that it cast 
aside the timidity that had hitherto paralysed the northern politicians of 
both great parties; and eagerly sought an opportunity to measure strength 
with its southern adversaries. The ambiguity of the act gave the opportunity 
and the trial of strength took place on the plains of Kansas with very little 
del^. 

The ambiguity of the law lay in the fact that no provision was made as 
to when or how the “squatter sovereigns” of the new territories should 
make their choice as to whether they would accept or prohibit slavery. But 
North and South saw at once that under the circumstances the first on the 
field would have a decided advantage, and both sections prepared to occupy 
the disputed land. The slave-holders were earliest on hand, for they had 
only to cross the Missouri, and in bands of a hundred or more they poured 
across the border, armed and equipped as though for a military expedition. 
Hard on their heels came crowds of settlers from the free states sent out by 
the emigrant aid societies that had sprung up in every northern state from 
Maine to Iowa almost as soon as congress had passed the act. In the diverse 
character of these two streams of settlers lay the secret of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the free-state idea. The slave-holders, or very much the greater 
part of them, were not bona fide settlers at all. In entering Kansas they 
had no idea of giving up their residence in Missouri, or Arkansas, or Mississippi, 
from which states most of them came. Their only idea was to organise the 
state ^d secure its admission as a slave state. They never intended to make 
it their home. The free-state settlers, on the other hand — or by far the 
majority of them — carried their families and household goods with them, 
and looked forward to building homes for themselves in the new common- 
wealth. They were more energetic, more intelligent than their adversaries. 
And the greater mobility of the northern industrial population aided mate- 
rially in the result. Finally, the spirit that led them on was higher and the 
ties that bound them to their new homes were necessarily stronger. In the 
long run they were sure to win. 

The initial advantage, however, as might have been expected, was with 
the pro-slavery men. The law was scarcely in force ere most of the best 
land along the west shore of the Missouri had been staked out by slave- 
holders from Missouri. The first party of New England settlers was sent 
out by the Emigrant Aid Society in July. For the most part the North had 
taken up the challenge which the act contained. They intended to accept 
the new principle of popular sovereignty without more ado and, by sending 
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more settlers into the territory than their adversaries, thereby win the state 
for the cause of freedom. 

The first territorial governor sent out by President Pierce was Andrew 
H. Eeeder, a Pennsylvania democrat with Southern leanings, and a firm 
believer in “ popular sovereignty.” The election of a territorial delegate in 
November, 1854, was scarcely contested by the free-state men, and resulted 
in a pro-slave triumph with the aid of seventeen hundred Missourians, mem- 
bers of the organisations known as “ Blue Lodges,” who crossed Ube river for 
the purpose of voting. 

Five thousand armed Missourians, imported for election day, easily car- 
ried the election for members of the territorial legislature for the pro-slavery 
cause in March, 1855. Seven months’ contact with the lawless methods of 
the Southern party had revolutionised Governor Reeder’s opmions, and made 
him an ardent free-state man. The new legislature unseated the few free- 
state men who had been elected and proceeded to adopt a code of laws, 
utterly out of tune, as Rhodes c points out, with repubhcan government in 
the nineteenth century. The protests of Jefferson Davis and other ultra- 
southern leaders prevailed with the president, and Reeder was superseded as 
governor by Wilson Shannon. Meanwhile the free-state men, largely rein- 
forced by new settlers, proceeded to organise an effective opposition. In 
October, 1855, Reeder was chosen unanimously as their delegate to congress, 
and through their convention at Topeka they formed themselves into a state, 
and framed and adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. In Jan- 
uary, 1856, Charles S. Robinson was elected governor under the Topeka 
constitution. There were thus two state governments directly opposed to 
each other. Then followed what is known as the “ Wakarusa War,” in which 
an armed attack on the free-state capital, Lawrence, was only prevented by 
the prudence of the free-state men and the politic counsels of the pro-slavery 
leader, David R. Atchison. 

THK REFtTBLICAUr PARTY 

The first great result of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was to 
throw political parties into an unprecedented confusion. And at the very 
first succeeding national election the majority which had put the act through 
the house was overturned. As by a common impulse, all '' anti-Nebraska” 
men -of aU parties drew away from their old associates and began to search 
for a common ground where they could act in unison. The largest single 
element in this new category were whigs who naturally hesitated to affiliate 
at once with their former Free-soil adversaries. Their first step, therefore, was 
to identify themselves with the Know-Nothings, who now, as a recent his- 
torian has aptly said, “ volunteered with reference to the slavery question 
to be Do-Nothings.” The American party, or Know-Nothings, as they 
were called because of their evasive repfies to all questions concerning their 
membership and purposes, was a secret, oath-bound organisation pledged to 
oppose the nomination for office of foreign-bom citizens, ^d to combat the 
influences of the Catholic church. It had been successful in some municipal 
elections in the east, and had made a fair showing of strength in several state 
elections. Its ambition now was to become a national party and take the 
place in the political world formerly occupied by the whigs. Every induce- 
ment was therefore held out to whigs to join the organisation.® 

A desperate attempt was made to create a diversion, and by sheer dint 
of will to forget the slavery question altogether. Southern whigs for a time 
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retained their party name, and tried to maintain also their party organisa- 
tion; but even in the South the Know-Nothings were numerously joined, 
and for a brief space it looked as if they were about to become in fact a 
national party. In the elections of 1854 they succeeded in electing, not only 
a considerable number of congressmen, but also their candidates for the gov- 
ernorship in Massachusetts and Delaware. Before the new house met in 
December, 1855, the Know-Nothings had carried New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Ilhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and California, 
and had polled handsome votes which fell very little short of being majorities 
in six of the Southern States.* 

Already in 1854, however, the foundations had been laid of a new party 
that was to offer a far better opportunity for political action to anti-Nebraska 
men than could be offered by any oath-bound society, whose character, de- 
spite its cry of “America for the Americans,” was in its very essence undemo- 
cratic and un-American. In February and March, while the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was still before congress, two meetings of whigs, democrats, and Free-soilers 
took place at Ripon, Wisconsin, at the second of which prelhninary measures 
were taken for the formation of a new coalition party, the keystone of which 
should be opposition to the aggressions of the slave power. The name 
“ Republican ” was suggested as an appropriate one for the new party. Other 
similar meetings soon followed in other parts of the North, entirely disasso- 
ciated with the Wisconsin movement. The most notable of the subsequent 
meetings was that held at Jackson, Michigan, on July 6th, 1854. It was 
the first state convention held in the interest of the new anti-slavery party. 
A full state ticket was nominated, and the name Republican, proposed by 
Jacob M. Howard, was adopted as the ofificial name of the organisation. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Vermont, state conventions of the “Anti- 
Nebraska” men were held on July 13th, the anniversary of the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1787. _ In the two last named states, Michigan’s lead in 
adopting the name Republican for the new party was followed.® 

Within the first year of its existence it obtained popular majorities in fif- 
teen states, elected, or won over to itself, one hundred and seventeen members 
of the house of representatives, and secured eleven adherents in the senate. 
Representatives of all the older parties came together in its ranks, in novel 
agreement, their purposes mastered and brought into imperative concert by 
the signal crisis which had, been precipitated upon the country by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. It got its programme from the Free-soiiers, 
whom it bodily absorbed; its radical and aggressive spirit from the Aboli- 
tionists, whom it received without liking; its liberal views upon constitu- 
tional questions from the whigs, who constituted both in numbers and in 
influence its commanding element; and its popular impulses from the 
democrats, who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their faith 
in their old party ideals.* 


THE ASSAULT ON SUMNER 

Meanwhile the affairs of Kansas had occupied a large proportion of the 
time of congress. Feeling ran high on both sides, and the debates were 
characterised by an intense bitterness. On May 19th Senator Sumner began 
his great sp^ch on Tlw Crime against Kansas. It was a forcible arraignment 
of the admmistration and the pro-slavery leaders, but it was marred by 
intemperate language and stinging characterisations of certain democratic 
leaders, particularly Douglas and Senator Butler of South Carolina, whom he 
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likened to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Although the speech produced 
a great sensation, it is doubtful, had it not been for its almost tragic sequel, 
whether it would have had as much weight or influence as the really master- 
ful arguments of Seward, Hale, Wade, and CoUamer who preceded him. 
"The whole speech,” says Ghanning,^ “shows to what depth a scholar can 
descend when thoroughly aroused. The sequel showed some of the effects 
produced by slavery on civilisation.” 

Two days after Sumner’s speech was delivered the senator, while sitting 
in his seat in the senate chamber during a recess, was set upon by Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina congressman and a nephew of Senator Butler, and 
before he could rise to defend himself was hammered into insensibility by 
the crushing blows from the vengeful South Carolinian’s heavy cane. Sum- 
ner’s iron constitution alone prevented fatal results, but it was found that 
he had sustained a severe injury to his spinal column. For three years and 
a half hia seat remained vacant as a mute protest against the barbarous 
methods of the extreme Southern party. 

At once throughout the North Bmnner was looked upon as a martyr to 
the cause of human liberty. Five hundred thousand copies of The Crime 
against Kansas were printed and distributed. The assault of Brooks was 
condemned as a dastardly and cowardly act by the press, the pulpit, and in 
the very halls of congress. In the South, on the other hand, Brooks was 
universally heralded as the champion of Southern rights and liberties; he 
was lauded as the chivalrous defender of his state’s honour. He became the 
recipient of numerous testimonials, mostly in the shape of gold-headed canes, 
appropriately inscribed. An investigatmg committe of the house reported 
in favour of his expulsion, but the pro-slavery majority would go no further 
than a vote of censure. Brooks thereupon resigned his seat ana was at once 
re-elected by his constituents almost unanimously. Remarks in the senate 
led to Brooks challenging Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Anson 
Burlingame to duels. ’The senator refused, but Burlingame, probably to 
the surprise of Brooks and most Southern members, accepted. 'The duel was 
never fought, however, for when the Canadian side of the Niagara was sug- 
gested as the meeting place, Brooks took the opportunity to withdraw on 
the ground that he could not, in the existing state of public feeling, safely 
cross the Northern States to Canada. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of this unhappy affair lay in its influence 
on [Dolitics; for, as Senator Wilson / points out, “it entered largely into the 
presidential campaign that soon commenced and became one of the battle- 
cries of freedom and of the new party that then appealed for the first time 
for the suffrages of the nation.” 

“bleeding KANSAS” 

While congress was busy debating the Kansas situation in the spring of 
1856, the promem was taking on a more serious aspect in Kansas itself. Both 
sides realized that open ci'W war was imminent and prepared accordingly. 
Among the new free-state immigrants came a colony from New Haven, armed 
with Sharpe’s rifles, supplied them largely thi-ough the energies of Henry Waul 
Beecher, whence these fire-arms become known by the name of Beecher’s 
Bibles. From the South came Colonel Buford with a weU-trained band of 
fighting men who looked upon service in Kansas as a crusade. At the sug- 
gestion of Lecompte, the pro-slavery chief justice of the territory, the grand 
jury found indictments for treason against ex-Governor Reeder, Governor 
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Robinson of the free-state government, and Colonel James Lane. Robinson 
was arbitrarily arrested at Lexington, Missouri, on his way east. Reeder 
escaped in disguise. 

On May 21st — the day before Brooks’ attack on Sumner— the United 
States marshal, Donaldson, with the bands of Atchison, Buford, and String- 
fellow, which he had enrolled as a posse to carry out his commands, swooped 
down upon Lawrence, confiscatea camion, arms, and ammunition of the 
free-state settlers and destroyed jirinting offices, hotels, and private residences. 
The coincidence of this attack with the assault on Sumner aroused the spirit 
of the North as nothing else had done, and the determination to make Kansas 
a free state was greatly strengthened. In Kansas the feeling of dismay among 
free-state men that followed the sack of their capital gave way to a renewed 
determination to win, in wliich, with many, the idea of retaliation or revenge 
was not wanting. Principal among those who were moved to action by the 
events at Lawrence was Jolm Brown, “a zealot of the Covenanting or Crom- 
wellian stamp” Goldwin Smiths calls him, who had settled at Ossawatoraie 
with his two sons. Brown was an ascetic and fanatic of an extreme type. 
He had long brooded over the wrongs of slavery. Drawing his inspiration 
from the Old Testament, he took as his favourite text the declaration that 
“without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” Imbued with 
the determination of killing a number of pro-slavery adherents, egual to the 
number — five as he counted it — who had already lost their lives in the free- 
state cause, he organised a secret retaliatoiy expedition which he led into 
the Pottawottomie valley, and there carried out his purpose by a series of 
brutal murders, that goes by the name of the “Pottawottomie massacre.” 
Without attempting to justify^ these atrocities Rhodes points out that “we 
should hasitate before measuring the same condemnation to the doer and the 
deed. Jolm Brown’s God was the God of Jo-shua and Gideon. To him, as 
to them, seemed to come the word to go out and slay the enemies of his cause.” 

The outrage was denounced by both parties, and the free-state men were 
quick to disavow any connection or sympathy with its perpetrators. But the 
fires already kindled could not be stayed, and at once Kansas was in all the 
horrors of a bloody civil war. The whole territory armed for the fray. Guer- 
illa bands of both parties wandered over the country, laying waste the settle- 
ments and fighting whenever they met. The free-state legislature which met 
at Topeka on July 4th was dispersed by Colonel E. V. Sumner with a body 
of federal troops. 

Four days earlier the majority of the special congressional committee 
sent to investigate the situation in the territory reported that the pro-slavery 
elections had been carried by fraud, recommended that neither party’s dele- 
gates should be seated, and declaring it as their opinion that the Topeloi 
constitution embodied the wiU of a majority of the people. Throughout the 
summer of 1856 the civil war continued unabated. Governor Shannon, des- 
pairing of ever bringing order out of the chaos and disgusted at the attitude 
of the pro-slavery party whom he had sought to aid, resigned. Late in August 
his place was filled by the appointment of John W. Geary, a Pennsylvania 
democrat, with a record for gallantry in the Mexican War. Governor Geary 
was by far the ablest executive yet sent to the territory. He at once set 
himself to the task of establishing order; he dealt harshly with all breakers 
of law irrespective of party. By the end of September he was able to report 
to Washington, “Peace now reigns in Kansas.” 

But an impartial administration was the last thing in the world the pro- 
slavery men in Kansas wanted, and before another month had passed they 
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were denoimcing him on every side, some going to the length of threatening 
assassination. The clamour for his removal extended over the entire South. 
Finally, when Geary had come to the conclusion that he was not being sup- 
ported by the administration, he resigned in disgust, 

PEESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OP 1856 

The presidential campaign which opened while the bloody struggle in 
Kansas was at its height was a four-cornered contest. The first party to place 
a presidential ticket m the field was the American, or “IGiow-Nothing,” the 
national convention of which assembled at Philadelphia, February 22nd, 
1856, Ex-President Filhnore was named for president and Andrew J, Donel- 
son of Tennessee, an adopted son of Andrew Jackson, for vice-president. A 
platform ah-eady prepared by the national council of the organisation was 
presented to the convention. In this an attempt was made to divert atten- 
tion from the slavery question, and by the simple process of ignoring it con- 
fine the issues to the organisation’s favourite theme of the exclusion of foreign 
and un-American influences. A minority of Northern delegates, after attempt- 
ing to secure a positive declaration on slaveiy refused to tiuce part in the-nomi- 
nations and withdrew. 

On the same day met the first national convention of the new republican 
party. Delegates from twenty-three states, pursuant to a call of several 
state organisations, assembled at Pittsburgh, and after adopting a ringing 
address written by Heniy J. Raymond, demaring for a free Kansas, and the 
exclusion of slavery from all the territories, issued a call for a nominating 
convention to meet at Philadelphia, on June 17th following. 

The democratic convention met at Cincinnati on June 2nd. Availability, 
rather than personal preferences, decided the nominations. Southern dele- 
gates largely favoured the renomination of Pierce, or the selection of Douglas, 
but the assault on Sumner and the attack on Lawrence had aroused the dis- 
trust of many Northern democrats, and there was an evident disinclination 
to go before the country with either of the two men w^ho were generally held 
to be directly responsible for these outrages. A strong Northern sentiment 
favoured the nomination of Buchanan who had been out of the country as 
minister to England and was supposed to be uncommitted to any particular 
course in Kansas. Tlie additional advantage of his hailing from a doubtful 
state which it was of the highest importance to cany, cast the balance in his 
favour and, after the Douglas men had declared for him, he was nominated 
on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, as the repre- 
sentative of the slave-power, was named for vice-president. The platform 
adopted contained a strong declaration of the party’s devotion to and accept- 
ance of the principles contained in the compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. MnaUy, after insisting that there were “questions connected 
with the foreign policy of this country which are inferior to no domestic 
questions whatever,” a hope was expressed that the influence of the United 
States might be made paramount in the ^f of Mexico, and the declaration 
made that this country ought to control the routes of inter-oceanic travel 
across Central America. 

The republican convention came together at Philadelphia on June 17th. 
Delegates were present from all the Northern states and from Delawpe, 
Maryland, and Kentucky. In spite of an unusual unanimity in political 
beliefs the effort to secure a fit presidential candidate proved a far from easy 
task. William H. Seward, who was probably the best representative of the 
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principles for which the party stood was not as yet in thorough accord with 
the party organisation and hesitated to lead what he considered, as at best, 
a very forlorn hope, Salmon P. Chase, who next to Seward would have been 
the most acceptable candidate, was passed over on account of his Free-soil 
record, wlcdch it was feared would repel old whig voters. Before the con- 
vention met a strong movement had been started in favour of the nomination 
of John C. Fremont, a son-in-law of Senator Benton of Missouri, who had 
won distinction as an explorer and, after playing an active part in the conquest 
of California, had represented that state for a few months in the United States 
senate. The fact that he had already been nominated by the seceding Know- 
Nothings was urged in his behalf, mth Seward and Chase practically elimi- 
nated, his nomination was now easily accomplished. William L. Dayton of 
New Jersey was named for vice-president. In a brief but emphatic platform 
the party declared that it denied “the authority of confess, of a territorial 
legislature, of any individual or association of individuals to give legal exist- 
ence to slavery in an^ territory of the United States, while the present con- 
stitution shall be maintained.” The administration policy in Kansas was 
denounced and the demand made that the territory be immediately admitted 
as a free state. The Ostend Manifesto embodying “ the highwajman’s plea 
that might makes right,” was characterised as a shame and dishonour to 
American diplomacy. A transcontinental railroad and river and harbour 
improvements were urged. 

The last convention to meet was that of the remnants of the old whig 
party, which assembled at Baltimore, September 17th, and endorsed the 
nominations of FUlmore and Donelson. Stanwood ^ declares that the canvass 
which followed was an extraordinary one. It was, however, sluggish enough in 
the South, where Buchanan and Fillmore were the only candidates ; the former 
having the support of all slave-holders and of all persons of allied interests. 
That implies virtually a solid South ; for the system of slavery was so inter- 
woven with all interests in this portion of the union, that there could be no 
opportunity for open opposition. In the North, however, the republicans 
conducted a campaign which rivalled the campaign of 1840 in enthusiasm, 
but which had a deeper-seated motive, and hence a more sincere and lasting 
impetus. Never, indeed, in the entire history of the Union had there been such 
a stirring of the hearts of the masses. The tumultuous enthusiasm that seems 
to foreigners to be one of the characteristics of the American people was given 
free vent. Immense publio meetings were held, and the stump -speakers 
practised their arts with probably more than wonted conviction. Neverthe- 
less, the enthusiasts were destined to disappointment, for the election in 
the autumn went against them. In Vermont, to be sure, the republicans 
poUed more than three-quarters of the votes, and in Maine the same party had 
a majority of almost eighteen thousand. The October election in Ohio also gave 
a majority ; on the other hand, the returns were unfavourable in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. The republicans got such satisfaction as they could out of the 
claim that the Quakers had failed to vote ; but this at best was cold comfort.® 

Buchanan and Breckinridge received 174 electoral votes, as against 114 for 
Fremont and 8 (Delaware) for Fillmore. But although defeated the sur- 
prising strength shown by the republicans with an acknowledgedly weak 
candidate was startling, and boded ill for continued democratic success, 
when once the movement was full grown. Fremont’s popular vote was 
1,341,264, while Buchanan’s was omy 1,838,169 and Fillmore’s 874,534. 
But from a sectional point of view the result was most significant, for the 
republicans carried every Northern state but New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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Indiana, and Illinois, and their vote in these states was large enough to cause 
them to be considered doubtful in any future contest. The campaign marked 
the final disappearance of the whig and “Know-Nothing” parties. Hence- 
forth the real struggle was to be between the democratic and republican 
parties, which grew every day less national and more sectionalised in character.^ 


THE DBED-SCOTT DECISION (1857 A.D.)' 

A brief struggle brought the business of the country out of the financial 
difficulties which prevailed for some months in 1857; but the strain of politics 
was not so soon removed, and a decision of the supreme court now hurried 
the country forward towards the infinitely greater crisis of civil war. Dred 
Scott was the negro slave of an army sm’geon. His master had taken liim, 
in the regular course of military service, from Missouri, his home, fii’st into 
the state of Illinois, and then, in May, 1836, to Fort Snelling, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, in what is now Minnesota; after which, in 1838, he had 
returned with him to Missouri. Slavery was prohibited by state law in 
Illinois, and by the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 in the territory west of 
the Mississippi; and after returning to Missouri the negro endeavoured to 
obtain his liberty by an appeal to the courts, on the ground that his residence 
in a free state had operated to destroy his master’s rights over him. In 
course of appeal the case reached the supreme court of the United States. 
The chief, if not the only, question at issue was a question of jurisdiction. 
Was Dred Scott a citizen within the meani^ of the constitution; had he had 
any rightful standing in the lower courts? 'To this question the court returned 
a decided negative. The temporary residence of the negro’s master in Illinois 
and Minnesota, in the course of his official duty and without any intention 
to change his domicile, could not affect the status of the slave, at any rate, 
after his return to Missouri. He was not a citizen of Missouri in the constitu- 
tional sense, and could have therefore no standing in the federal courts. But, 
this question decided, the majority of the judges did not think it obiter dicens 
to go further, and argue as to the merits of the case regarding the status of 
slaves and the authority of congress over slavery in the territories. They were 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the fact that the constitution spoke of 
slaves as “persons held to service and labour,” men of the African race, in 
view of the fact of their bondage from the first in this country, were not 
regarded as persons, but only as prop^ty, by the constitution of the United 
States; that, as property, they were protected from hostile legislation on 
the part of congress by the express guarantees of the constitution itself; and 
that congress could no more legislate this fonn of property out of the terri- 
tories than it could exclude property of any other kind, but must guarantee 
to every citizen the right to carry this, as he might carry all other forms of 
property, where he would within the territory subject to congress. _ The 
legislation, therefore, known as the Missouri Compromise was, in their judg- 
ment, imconstitutional and void. _ 

The opinion of the court sustained the whole Southern claim. Not even 
the exercise of squatter sovereignty could have the countenance of kw; 
congress must protect every citizen of the country in carrying with him into 
the territories property of whatever kind, until such time as the territory in 
which he settled shoidd become a state, and pass beyond the direct jurisdic- 

[' Beprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company, Copyright, 1893, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company,] 
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tion of the federal government. Those who were seeking to prevent the 
extension of slavery into the territories were thus stigmatised as seeking an 
illegal object and acting in despite of the constitution.^ 

From the opinion of the majority justices Curtis and McLean dissented, 
the former in an opinion of great power declaring that he did not consider it 
“to be within the scope of the judicial power of the majority of the court to 
pass upon any question respecting the plaintiff’s citizenship in Missouri, save 
that raised by the plea to the jurisdiction.” 

The immediate effect of the extraordinary decision was political rather 
than judicial. The South, seeing in it an endorsement, by the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land, of the theories long before advanced by Calhoun that it 
was the duty of congress to protect slavery in the teiiitories, assumed a bolder 
and more truculent attitude tlian ever. The North, stunned at first by the 
blow, gradually came to realise that it really helped to clarify and simplify 
the great issue before the people. “By this presentation of the iniquity (of 
slavery) naked and in its most repulsive form, Taney [chief justice] did no small 
harm to the party which he intended to aid,” writes Goidwin Smith,? who 
further characterises the judgment as " a gratuitous aggression and an insult 
to humanity.” More radical opinion declared that by this decision the supreme 
court had abdicated its functions and sullied its ermine by descending into 
the political arena. Lincoln voiced republican opinion when he declared: 
“We know the court that made it has often overruled its own decisions, and 
we shall do what we can to have it overrule tins. We offer no resistance 
to it.” Douglas found satisfaction in the fact that the Missouri Compromise, 
which his Kansas-Nebraska Act repealed, was now held to be unconstitutional, 
and he and his Northern democratic supporters generally accepted the judg- 
ment with a satisfaction that blinded itself to the fact that it also rendered 
their favourite theory of “squatter sovereignty” a dead letter. 

THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION 

The character of the advisers with whom President Buchanan surrounded 
himself was rightly taken at the North to indicate that the new administra- 
tion would be dominated by and run in the interests of the pro-slavery party. 
General Cass, who accepted the state portfolio, was understood to be nut a 
figurehead, as Buchanan would direct his own foreign policy. As was expected 
Howell Cobb, appointed secretary of the treasury, became the master-spirit 
of the administration. 

The Kansas question was still a pressing one. Governor Geaiy had 
resigned on the very day of Buchanan’s inauguration. The president at once 
appointed as governor his life-long friend, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, 
who had been secretary of the treasury in Polk’s cabinet. Walker was him- 
seH a slave-holder and his appointment was hailed with delight by the South. 
With the president's promise to uphold him in dealing justly with both parties 
he began his administration full of hope. Before he had been in the territory 
a month he realised that three-fourths of the popidation were of the free- 
state party and his high sense of honour made liim at once determine to refuse 
to be an instrument in subverting or nullifying the popular will. The free- 
state party refused to take part in the election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention held on June 15th,'1867, and as a result only pro-slavery delegates 
were chosen. This convention, assembling at Lecompton in September, 
made short work of framing the notorious instrument loiown as the Lecompton 
Constitution, mth provisions for the establishment and safeguarding of slavery. 
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Governor Walker had promised, relying on the word of Buchanan, that 
any constitution framed should be submitted to a vote of the people, and 
therefore declared himself against a movement presently set under way by 
the ultra-Southern leaders to admit Kansas at once under the pro-slavery 
Lecompton Constitution. His subsequent action in refusing to sanction 
flagrant frauds in the October elections gave the free-state party for the first 
time control of the legislature, and aroused the fury of the pro-slavery men 
who now began to exert at Washington the same influence that had already 
undermined the authority of governors Reeder and Geaiy and made of them 
earnest free-state advocates. 

In order to make a pretence of fair play the Lecompton convention now 
reassembled and made the preposterous proposal to submit to the people not 
the constitution they had framed but merely the question of its adoption 
“with slavery” or “without slaverJ^” This was done. Again the free- 
state voters refused to go to the polls, and the constitution was adopted 
“with slavery” by a large majority. Thereupon the territorial legislature 
with its free-state majority, submitted the entire constitution to the people 
who i-ejected it by a large majority, the pro-slavery men this time refraining 
from voting. 

Finally, on February 2nd, 1858, President Buchanan, who had by this 
time fallen under the spell of the pro-slavery leaders as completely as Pierce 
had done, sent the Lecompton Constitution to congress with a special message 
urging that Kansas be admitted under it. The president’s action gave an 
opportunity to Stephen A. Douglas which he, greatly to the credit of his 
reputation as a consistent statesman rather than a truckling politician, accepted 
boldly. Four years before, in the hope of winning Southern support to help 
him to the presidency, he had sacrificed his reputation for sincerity and inde- 
pendence. It had all gone for naught. Now he stood out boldly, and true 
to his principles of popular sovereignty, refused to consent to force any sort 
of a constitution upon the people of Kansas. The stand of Douglas made 
it forever impossible for Mm to secure a nomination at Southern hands, but 
it won for him again the undisputed position of leader of the Northern democ- 
ra^. The Lecompton Constitution, though approved by the senate in spite 
of Douglas, ■was defeated in the house through the combination of his followers, 
now known as the "anti-Lecompton” democrats, with the republicans. 
Attempts at compromise failed and after the Lecompton Constitution, in 
accordance with the terms of the English bill, had again been rejected by the 
voters of Kansas at the polls (August 2nd, 1858), the South at length reluc- 
tantly abandoned the attempt to make Kansas a slave state.® 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGIAS DEBATE (1S5S) ‘ 

The elections of 1858 showed a formidable gain in strength by the republi- 
cans, and bore an ominous warning for the democrats. Everywhere the 
republicans gained ground; even Pennsylvania, the president’s O’wn state, 
went against the admimstration by a heavy vote. The number of republicans 
in the senate was increased from twenty to twenty-five, from ninety-two to 
a hundred and nine in the house; and in the latter chamber they were to be 
able to play the leading part, since there were still twenty-two "KnoAV-Noth- 
ings” in the house, and thirteen “anti-Lecompton” democrats, the followers 

Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyriglit, 1898, by Long, 
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of Senator Douglas. Douglas himself was returned with difficulty to his 
seat in the senate, and his canvas for re-election had arrested the attention 
of the whole country. The republicans of Illinois had formally announced 
that their candidate for the senate would be Abraham Lincoln, a man whose 
extraordinary native sagacity, insight, and capacity for debate had slowly 
won for him great prominence in the state, first as a whig, afterwards as an 
anti-Nebraska man and republican. Lincoln and Douglas “ took the stump” 
together, and the great debates between them which ensued both won for 
Lincoln a national reputation and defined the issues of the party struggle as 
perhaps nothing less dramatic could have defined them. In Lincoln’s mind 
those issues were clear-cut enough. “A house divided against itself,” he 
declared, “cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the other.” He 
forced Douglas upon the dilemma created for him by the Dred-Scott decision. 
What became of the doctrine of popular sovereignty if the people of the terri- 
tories could not interfere with slavery imtil they came to frame a state con- 
stitution? Slavery could not exist, replied Douglas, without local legislation 
to sustain it; unfriendly legislation would hamper and kill it almost as effect- 
ually as positive prohibition. An inferior legislature certainly cannot do what 
it is not within the power of congress to accomplish, was Lincoln’s rejoinder. 
The state elections went for the democrats, and Mr. Douglas was retuined 
to the senate; but Lincoln had made him an impossible presidential candidate 
for the Southem democrats in 1860 by forcing him to deny to the South the 
full benefits of the Dred-Scott decision.* 

JOHN BKOWN’s raid 

The news flashed over the wires from Virginia on the morning of October 
17th, 1859, caused a cry of horror to go up from every section of the imion. 
A small army of abolitionists and free negroes, the report said, had raised 
the standard of revolt in the Old Dominion and seized the federal arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry. The slaves of Virginia, according to the report, were rising 
against their masters and flocking to the standard of freedom. At the North 
the news created the most intense excitement. Throughout the South the awful 
thought that a slave insurrection, so long feared and so fearfully dreaded, 
had at length come, produced a panic. Excited imaginations pictured the 
devastation of property and homes, the nameless horrors to which the women 
and children would be subjected, the dratruction indeed of the whole structure 
of Southem society. The early reports proved to be greatly exaggerated. 
John Brown, known already for his bloody exploits in the free-state cause in 
Kansas, had entered the village of Harper’s Ferry on the night of October 
16th with a score of followers, includii^ four of his own sons; had there seized 
the United States arsenal, and had made prisoners of the guards and several 
citizens who had fallen into his hands. 'The slaves, even in the immediate 
neighbourhood were apparently ignorant of his intentions, and remained 
quietly on their plantations. At daybreak the country people and villagers 
had risen and compelled him to shut himself and his companions up in the 
arrnory. In the desultory firing several had been killed on either side. The 
arrival of a militia company from Charlestown, and a detachment of United 
States marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee, rendered the retreat of Brown 
impossible, and he retired to the engine-house in the armory yard, where he 
prepared to sell his life dearly. The next morning Lee’s marines battered 
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down the door of the engine-house with a ladder and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in capturing Brown and his five remaining followers. 

Brown was given a fair but hasty trial at Chai’lestown, and was foimd 
guilty of treason, of conspiring and advising slaves to rebel, and of murder 
in the first degree. He was sentenced to be hanged, and the sentence was 
carried out on December _2nd following. Brown’s manliness, his unquestion- 
able sincerity and belief in the righteousness of his cause, and the Christian 
fortitude with which he met his end aroused the admiration even of his enemies. 
At the North widespread sympathy for the doer was tempered somewhat by 
agreement as to the lawlessness of the deed. In the light of subsequent events, 
however. Brown’s act was magnified to heroic proportions; he came to be 
looked upon as the protomartyr of the cause of negro freedom, and “his soul 
marching on” became an inspiration.® 

SCHOULEr’s estimate op JOHN BROWN ’ 

John Brown was no Ciesar, no Cromwell, but a plain citizen of a free 
republic, whom distressing events drove into a fanaticism to execute purposes 
for which he was incompetent. He detested slavery, and that detestation 
led him to take up arms not only against slavery but against that public 
opinion which was slowly formulating how best to eradicate it. Woe to the 
conquered. The North made no appeals for that clemency which slaveholders 
had alone to consider. _ Brown had not been lenient to masters, nor were 
masters bound to be lenient to him. And yet Brown was an enthusiast, and 
not a felon; the essence of his crime was unselfish. Like the French country 
maiden who went to Paris to plunge her dagger into a bloody ruler’s heart, 
he meant to rescue good morals from the usurpation of human laws. Corday 
fulfilled her solitary plan because it was reasonable; John Brown failed in 
his plan because it was unreasonable: but both, as actors and martyrs, flash- 
ing upon the world’s attention like new meteors, left examples of self-sacrifice, 
the one upon the guillotine and the other upon the gallows, which a people 
could not refrain from exalting. The virgin damsel of grace and beauty, and 
the grim old man of sixty, stern and sanguinary, who led on his sons, take 
equd hold of posterity’s imagination; of each one it has been said by acute 
observers that the immediate effect of their deeds was injurious to politics; 
and yet society in the long centuries is stronger for being thus tau^t that 
despotism over feUow men is not safely hedged in by authority.^ Brown’s 
stalwart, unique, and spectral figure led on, grotesque but terribly in earnest, 
the next time Virginia’s soil was invaded — not, however, for executing any 
such unfeasible scheme of making the slaves their own avengers, but to apply 
the war powers of the nation against disloyal masters.? 

the NOMINATING CONVENTIONS OF 1860 

The divergence of North and South in population, wealth, and resources 
was growing greater every year. The political preponderance of the North 
was also increasing. Since Buchanan’s dection two new free states had been 
admitted to the union, Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon in 1859. As the time 
for naming presidential candidates diew near everyone recognised that more 
than ever before the coming campaign was to be a battle of the sections. 

The convention of the democratic party assembled at Charleston, South 

[‘ Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company. Copyright, 1894, by James Scbouler.] 
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Carolina, April 23rd, 1860, the delegates realising fully that they might be 
called upon to decide questions momentous alike to their party and to the 
nation. The bold stand taken by Douglas against the cherished policy of 
the pro-slavery party in Kansas, and the subsequent death of one of his 
principal supporters. Senator David C. Broderick of California, in a duel with 
a pro-slavery politician, had aroused the courage and spirit of Northern 
democrats as never before. They were prepared^ for almost the first time 

in their history, to 
assert their rights and 
refuse longer to be 
made the tools of the 
slave power. Eight 
days were spent in 
wrangling over a plat- 
form. The Southern 
delegates insisted on 
pronouncing for the 
pro-slavery theories 
advanced in the Dred- 
Scott decision. The 
Northern men, how- 
ever, refused to do 
more than acquiesce 
in the Southern de- 
mand for Cuban an- 
nexation and for the 
repeal of legislation 
in the North intended 
to hinder the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. After an 
acrimonious debate a 
platform embodying 
declarations favour- 
ing the last two points 
was approved by the 
Northern majority. 
The majority of the 
Southern delegates at 
once withdrew and 
after an ineffectual 
attempt to secure a 
two-thirds majority 
for any candidate, the remaining members adjourned to meet again in Balti- 
more, Jime 18th. 

Meanwliile the seceding Southern delegations met together in another 
hall in Charleston and adopted the radical pro-slavery platform rejected by 
the regular convention. When the latter re-convened in Baltimore on the 
day set, the tendency of the Douglas delegates to cany things with a high 
hand resulted in a still further secession of delegates, largely from Southern 
and border states. The regular convention thereupon proceeded to nominate 
Douglas for the presidency and Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Alabama for the 
vice-presidency. Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia was subsequently named 
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by the national committee to take the place of Fitzpatrick, •who refused to 
run. The second group of seceders joined by some of the original seceders 
named John C. Breclcinridge of Kentucky and Joseph Lane of Oregon, which 
nominations were soon after endorsed by the remnants of the first seceders 
at Charleston. Thus, after the bitterest struggle in its history, the demo- 
cratic party had at last been torn asrmder. It presented the spectacle of 
two avowedly sectional party groups appealing to the suffrage, not of the 
nation but of a section. 

Before this, however, both the republicans and a new ^arty which took 
the name of Constitutional Union had made their nominations. The latter 
party — which was made up largely of former Know-Notlnngs and Northern 
whigs who could not as yet bring themselves to join the republican party — 
met at Baltimore, May 9th. They adopted, instead of a regular platform, 
a single resolution declaring for the preservation of the union under the con- 
stitution, and named John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massar 
chusetts for president and ■vice-president respectively. 

AH eyes were now turned to the republican party, which met in convention 
at Chicago on May 16th. The platform contained a strong appeal for the 
maintenance of the principles embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and a declaration that the federal constitution, the rights of the states, and 
the union of the states must be preserved. While disavo'wing any intention 
to interfere with the established institutions of any state, it denounced the 
“new dogma” promulgated in the Dred-Scott decision as political heresy, 
asserting that the normal condition of all federal territories was that of free- 
dom, and that it was the duty of the national government to maintain that 
condition by law. The immediate admission of Kansas as a free state was 
demanded, and a protective tariff, internal improvements, and a Pacific 
railway favoured. 

William H. Seward of New York was now, as in 1856, the leading candidate 
for the presidential nomination and led all others on the first ballot. But, 
as Woodrow Wilson ^ says, he “was regarded as a sort of philosophical radical, 
whom careful men might distrust as a practical guide.” Salmon P. Chase of 
Ohio was also a candidate, but his past political affiliations still counted 
against him. A solution seemed to point to the selection of a less well-known 
candidate, and on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, whose political principles 
had been so unmistakably set forth in his debate with Douglas, a majority of 
the delegates finally united on the third ballot. Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, 
a former democrat, was nominated for vice-president. 

THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 

With the subsequent nominations of the two democratic factions already 
noted, the various presidential tickets were complete. The ■vdtal piinciples 
upon which the four parties based their appeals to the voter have been thus 
tersely summed up by Alexander Johnston c: “The BeU party wished to have 
no discussion of slavery; the Douglas democrats rested on squattei* sovereignty 
and the compromise of 1850, but would accept the decision of the supreme 
court; the republicans demanded that congress should legislate for the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories; and the Southern democrats demanded 
that congress should legislate for the protection of slavery in the territories.” 

With the issue thus clearly drawn, and four candidates to choose from, 
the republicans had an immense initial advantage. Indeed, it may probably 
be said that the outcome of the campaign that ensued was scarcely in doubt 
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from the first. The hopeless breach in the democratic ranks made it out of 
the question that either faction should carry the nation^ election. The 
Constitutional Unionists were not well organised, and their appeal was at 
best a negative one. Indeed, the republicans alone were both confident and 
united. The only possible danger in the way of their success was in the 
possibility that the meotion might be thrown into the house of representatives. 

Nevertheless the ensuing canvass was hotly contested. The republicans 
adopted the tactics of the Harrison campaign of 1840 and throughout the 
North enthusiasm was aroused by torch-light processions _ and enormous 
mass meetings. At the South were heard on every side mutterings of secession 
an'" war. TTie September and October state elections fore^adowed the 
election of Lincoln, which the results in November more than justified. The 
republicans carried every Northern state except New Jersey and elected four 
out of the seven electors even in that state. Douglas received only the votes 
of Missouri and three from New Jersey. Bell carried the three border states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Breckinridge carried the entire South. 
However, while Lincoln and Hamlin received 180 electoral votes to 103 for 
all other candidates, they received only a minority of the popular votes. 
The figures for the latter showed the following results: Lincoln and Hamlin, 
1,866,452; Douglas and Johnson, 1,376,957; Breckinridge and Lane, 849,781, 
and Bell and Everett, 588,879. 


SECESSION 

"There could be no mistake,” says Gold win Smith,^ "about the signifi- 
cance of the election by Northern votes of a president who looked forward to 
seeing slavery ‘ put where the people would be satisfied that it was in course 
of ultimate extinction.’ ” Among the more radical Southerners there is no 
question but that the result was really welcomed. Conditions in the cotton 
states were such that their policy no matter how extreme would undoubtedly 
dominate the section and overcome whatever conservative opposition there 
was. These extremists made it a point to misrepresent the intentions and 
principles of the republican party, and their arguments convinced the major- 
ity of their people that in dealing with slavery Lincoln and his advisers would 
not scruple to disregard constitutional guarantees. As proof of this asser- 
tion they pointed to the legislation enacted in almost every Northern state 
which commonly went by the name of “ personal liberty laws,” the intent of 
which was plainly to nullify the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
secure for fugitive slaves legal privileges which the federal statutes denied. 
Pro-slavery agitators made no distinction between the republican party and 
the detested Molitionists; yet, as Woodrow Wilson,^ a Southern writer, points 
out, “ the vast maj rity of its adherents were almost as much repelled by the 
violent temper of the abolitionists as were the Southern leaders themselves.” 
It was this extreme view of the Southern radicals that now became the view 
of the greater part of the South. 'VS^en this stage was reached it was mani- 
festly impossible longer to preserve the Union. 

South Carolina was the only state in which presidential electors were still 
chosen by the legislature. ^ After casting their votes for Breckinridge electors 
on November 6th, the legislators remained in session to await the result in 
the nation. The governors of the cotton states had taken counsel together 
regarding the course to be pursued in the event of Lincoln’s election, and it 
had been practically agreed that should one state feel called upon to secede 
from the Union she would receive the support of the others. Upon this 
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assurance the South Carolina legislature now acted. Provision was made 
for the purchase of arms and ammunition, and a convention was called which 
met in Charleston, December 20th. This body at once proceeded to repeal 
the action taken by a previous South Carolina convention, May 23rd, 1788, 
whereby the federal constitution had been ratified, and declared the dis- 
solution of the union “ subsisting between South Carolina and other states 
under the name of the United States of America.” South Carolina had 
spoken, and there were few who did not accept her voice as the voice of the 
wuth. 


THE CONFEDEBATE STATES 


Within a month after South Carolma had passed her ordinance of seces- 
sion, four other states — Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia — in the 
order named, had left the Union. In 


each state there was a strong minority 
which opposed the movement not so 
much from a disbelief in the right of 
secession as from a conviction of its 
inexpediency. But in each case the 
delegates elected to the special state 
conventions showed a clear majority 
for secession. Throughout the South 
the convention, as Alexander John- 
ston® has pointed out, "was looked 
upon as the incarnation of the sov- 
ereignty of the state,” The action 
of these secession conventions was 
therefore generally accepted as final 
without any attempted ratification by 
the people. 

On February 4th, 1861, the very 
day that the Peace Convention met at 
Washington, representatives from six 
“ cotton states ” met at Montgomery, 
Alabama, to organise a provisional 
government. The states represented 
were those above mentioned and 
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Louisiana, which had seceded January 

26th. Texas had passed an ordinance of secession, despite the sorrowful protests 
of Sam Houston, but it had been submitted to the people and npt yet rati- 
fied. The Montgomery convention adopted a provisional constitution and 
chose as provisional president and vice-president Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, The name Confederate States 
of America was adopted. The constitution was made permanent by the vote 
of the convention (or congress as it now called itself) on March 11th, and 
under it Davis and Stephens were chosen for a six years’ term in the succeed- 
ing November without opposition. 

Under what claim of constitutional right the Montgomery convention 
acted, says Alexander Johnston, "passes comprehension.’’ Even granting 
the right of secession, he continues, that a state convention summoned to 
decide that question " should go on without any further popular authority 
or mandate to send delegates to meet those of other states and form a new 
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national government, which could only exist by warring on the United States, 
was a novel feature in American constitutional law.” 

In none of the border states was thereat this time a strong popular feeling 
in favour of secession. But in most of them the belief in state sovereignty 
and the abstract right of secession was a powerful force to be considered, ana 
the inclination to take up arms to resist any attempt of the federal govern- 
ment to coerce a seceding state was strong. The course of events soon forced 
upon the border states a decision on this very point, and four of them — 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas — eventually, in the course 
of the spring of 1861 , threw in their fortunes with the cotton states. With 
their addition the Confederacy reached its final number — eleven.® 

The Theory of Secession^ 

The legal theory upon which this startling and extraordinary series of 
steps was taken was one which would hardly have been questioned in the 
early years of the government whatever resistance might then have been 
offered to its practical execution. It was for long found difficult to deny 
that a state could withdraw from the federal arrangement as she might have 
declined to enter it. But constitutions are not mere legal documents; they 
are the skeleton frame of a living organism; and in this ease the course of 
events had nationalised the government once deemed confederate. Twenty 
states had been added to the original thirteen since the formation of the 
government and almost all of these were actual creations of the federal gov- 
ernment first as territories then as states. Their populations had no corpor- 
ate individuality such as had been possessed by the people of each of the 
colonies. They came from all parts of the Union and nad formed commun- 
ities which were arbitrary geographical units rather than natural political 
units. Not only that, but north of the Missouri compromise line the popula- 
tion of these new stat^ had been swelled by immigration from abro^; and 
there had played upon the whole northern and northwestern section those 
great forces of material development which made steadily for the unifica- 
tion of interests and purposes. The West was the great make-weight. It 
was the region into which the whole national force had been projected, 
stretched out and energised — a region, not a section; divided into states 
by reason of a form of government, but homogeneous, and proceeding forth 
from the Union. 

These are not lawyer’s facts; they are historian’s facts. There had been 
nothing but a dim realisation of them until the war came and awoke the 
national spirit into full consciousness. They have no bearing upon the legal 
intent of the constitution as a document, to be interpreted by the intention of 
its framers; but they have everything to do with the constitution as a vehicle 
of life. The South had not changed her ideas from the first because she had 
not changed her condition. She had not experienced, except in a very slight 
degree, the economic forces which had created the great Northwest and 
nationalised the rest of the country; for they had been shut out from her life 
by slavery. The South withdrew from the Union because, she said, power 
had been given to a geographical, a sectional party, ruthlessly hostile to her 
interests; but Doctor von Holst* is certainly right when he says: “The 
Union was not broken up because sectional pai'ties had been formed, but 
sectional parties were formed becau.se the Union had actually become see- 

P Keprinted by peranssion of lAjngmaus, Green, and Company, from Woodrow Wilson’s 
Division and Eemiion. Copyright, 189.S, by Longmans, Green, and Company.] 
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tionalised.” There had been nothing active on the part of the South in this 
process. She had stood still while the rest of the country had undergone 
profound changes; and, standing still, she retained the old principles which 
had once been universal. Both she and her principles, it turned out, had 
been caught at last in the great national drift, and were to be overwhelmed. 
Her slender economic resources wei-e no match for the mighty strength of 
the nation with which she had fallen out of sympathy. 

The Constitution of the Confederacy^ 

The constitution framed by the Montgomery convention, although in 
most respects a reproduction of the constitution of the United States, was 
made very explicit upon all points of controversy under the older instrument. 
The Southern leaders were not dissatisfied with the constitution of the United 
States as they understood it; they were dissatisfied only with the meanings 
which they conceived to have been read into it by a too loose and radical 
interpretation. In the new constitution which they framed for themselves 
it was explicitly stated that in the adoption of the instrument each state 
acted “ in its sovereign and independent character.’’ Protective tariffs were 
specifically prohibited, as well as all internal improvements at the general 
charge. It embodied the prmciple of the recognition and protection of slav- 
ery in all the territories of the new government. It added to the separate 
weight of the individual states by providing that in the senate, when the 
question was the admission of a new state, the vote should be taken by a 
poll of the states; and by according to each of the several state legislatures 
the right to impeach confederate officials whose duties were confined to their 
own territory. The demand of three states was made sufficient to secure the 
calling of a convention for the amendment of the constitution. The states 
were denied, on the other hand, the privilege which they had enjoyed under 
tlie federal constitution, of granting the franchise to persons not citizens 
under the general law of naturalisation. 

Such other changes of the federal constitution as were introduced were 
changes, for the most part, only of detail, meant to improve the older instru- 
ment where experience was thought to have shown it susceptible of altera- 
tion for the better. The presidential term was lengthened to six years, and 
the president was made ineligible for re-election. The president was given 
the right to veto individual items of appropriation bills, and congress was 
forbidden to make any appropriations not asked for and estimate by the 
heads of the executive departments, except by a two-thirds vote, unless such 
appropriations were for the legitimate expenses of congress itself or for the 
payment of just claims, judicially determined, upon the government. Con- 
gress was given the right to bring itself into closer co-operative relations 
with the executive by granting seats, with the privileges of debate, to the 
heads of the executive departments; and it was granted a partial oversight 
of the president’s relations with his subordinates by the provision that, 
except in the cases of the chief executive and diplomatic agents of the gov- 
ernment, no official should be removed except for cause explicitly stated to 
the senate, "rhe power to emit bills of creto was withheld from congress. 
The slave trade was prohibited, and congress was empowered to prevent 
even the introduction of slaves from the states of the Union. 

[‘ Reprinted from Woodrow Wilson’s Division and limnion, " Epochs of American 
History ” series, by permission of Longmans, Green, and Company. Copyright, 1898, by 
Longmans, Green, and Company.] 
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Much as there was among these changes that was thoroughly worth try- 
ing, it was of courae impossible to teat anything fairly amidst the furious 
storms of civil war. One of the most interesting of them —the permission 
to introduce the heads of the executive departments into congress— had 
actually been practised under the provisional government of 1861; but under 
the formal constitution the houses, as was to have been expected, never 
took any steps towards putting it into practice. 

The congress was inclined from time to time to utter some very stinging 
criticisms upon the executive conduct of affairs. It could have uttered them 
with more dignity and effect in the presence of the officers concerned, who 
were in direct contact with the difficulties of administration. It might then, 
perhaps, have hoped in some sort to assist in the guidance of administration. 
As it was, it could only criticise, and then yield without being Batisfied.*> 

LAST MONTHS OF BXIGHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION 

The position of President Buchanan in the months intervening between 
Lincoln’s election and inauguration was a difficult and delicate one. The 
situation demanded tact, decision of character, statesmanship of the highest 
order. And none of these did Buchanan possess. Although honest at heart 
and desirous of preserving the Union, his sympathies were and always had 
been strongly with the South. To this sentiment he gave expression in his 
message to congress in December, 1860. This message gave hope to the 
Southern leaders: for although he deprecated and advised against secession 
as not being called for by Lincoln’s election, he at the same time denied 
the power of either president or. congress to prevent secession. This the 
South justly took to he an intimation that they would be allowed to with- 
draw unmolested as far as Buchanan was concerned. By the North the 
message was received with mingled anger and astonishment. General Cass, 
the secretary of state, at once resigned his portfolio and was succeeded by 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, then attorney-general, a man of greater 
ability and decision of character. The secession of South Carolina brought 
out the strong points in Black’s character, and he took at once a determined 
stand for the Union, in which he was ably seconded by Edwin M. Stanton, 
who now became attorney-general, and Jos ph Holt, who supplanted Floyd- 
as secretary of war. Their influence led Buchanan to refuse to receive the 
commissioners sent by South Carolina to treat with the federal authorities 
concernmg the surrender of the forts in Charleston harbour. The pro-Union 
members of the cabinet received a powerful addition to their strength in 
January by the appointment of John A. Dix of New York to the secretary- 
ship of the treasury; and his ringing despatch to the revenue officers at New 
Orleans, " If any man attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him 
on the spot,” aroused the greatest enthusiasm at the North. The new 
influences at work on Buchanan showed themselves in his special message of 
January 8th, in which he declared it the duty of the president to use force 
if necessary to collect the public revenues or protect the national property. 

Meanwhile in congress and out of it measures were undertaken looking 
toward compromise. As early as December 18th John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky had introduced into the senate the measure which goes by the name 
of the Crittenden Compromise. This was considered by a committee includ- 
ing Seward, Wade, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and Toombs. The compromise 
consisted of a proposed constitutional amendment restoring the old line of 
36° 30' as a limit south of which congress should have no power to interfere 
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with slavery in any state or territory. But ,the Northern republican sena- 
tors refused to accept it and the amendment was lost. In the house a series 
of resolutions embodying a similar plan of compromise failed of passage. 

The failure of the compromise measures was followed, as state after state 
seceded, by the withdrawal of the senators and representatives from those 
states, thus leaving the republicans strongly intrenched in both houses. Sev- 
eral conciliatory measures were now passed by the majority in futile and 
even cringing endeavour to avert the crisis. One provided for a constitu- 
tional amendment forever forbidding congress to meddle with slavery in any 
state where it already existed, without the consent of that state. Other 
measures organised the territories of Colorado, Nevada, and Dakota without 
a word about the prohibition of slavery. But all such overtures were too 
late. 

Already the seceding states had given evidence of their intention to cut 
every tie that bound them to the Union, by seizing the government prop- 
erty, consisting of custom houses, forts, and arsenals, within their borders. 
Before the close of Buchanan’s administration every fort, navy yard, or fed- 
eral building within the seven seceding states had been seized, with the 
exception of Fort Sumter in Charl^ton harbour. Fort Pickens, Key West, 
and the Dry Tortups. The eyes of the nation were centred on Charleston 
harbour, where Major Robert Anderson had removed his handful of troops 
from Fort Moultrie on the mainland to the stronger position of Fort Sum- 
ter. The move was an intimation that the fort was not to be given up 
without a struggle. The determination of both parties was further empha- 
sised when on January 9th the steamship Star of the West, which Buchanan 
had at length been prevailed upon to send to relieve the fort with supplies, 
was fired upon by the South Carolina shore batteries, and compelled to 
return with its mission unaccomplished. The first shot of the Civil War had 
been fired. 


THE INAUGUKATION OF LINCOLN; FOOT SUMTER 

Never was a presidential inauguration awaited with such intense interest 
as that of Abraham Lincoln, March 4th, 1861. Seven states had left the 
Union and set up a government of their own. Would the new president, 
the country asked, attempt comproraise where congress had failed, or would 
he proceed vigorously to assert the rights and enforce the laws of the Union 
with the almost certain result of driving several border states to join their 
Southern neighbours. 

Lincoln’s inaugural address was moderate, even conciliatory. He declared 
that he had neither the intention nor the right of interfering with slavery 
' where it existed. He even expressed his willingness to accept the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Not a word was said as to the restriction of slavery extension.. 
But with the question of the preservation of the Union he was more explicit. 
“No state upon its own mere motion,” he declared, “can lawfully get out 
of the Union.” Any ordinance that attempted to bring about such a disso- 
lution was, he held, null and void. He would, he declared unequivocally, 
execute the laws of the Union and defend and maintain its authority in every 
state. To such an expression of his purposes there could be but one mean- 
ing — civil war. And the president’s choice of advisers, including such men 
as Seward for secretary of state and Chase for secretary of the treasury, was 
taken to mean that the North stood behind him. 

The immediate attention of the country remained centred in Charleston 
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harbour, where Major Anderson still held Fort Sumter. His provisions 
were running low, and unless relieved he must soon surrender. South Caro- 
lina sent a new set of commissioners to Washington to attempt an adjust- 
ment of the difficulties. The cabinet hesitated and tried to dissuade the 
president from acting. At last, however, a decision was reached and notice 
was sent both to Major Anderson and to Governor Pickens of South Carolina 
(April 8th) that a vessel was under way to carry provisions to the fort. 
President Davis called his cabinet together to decide what should be done. 
Despite the impassioned opposition of Toombs, the Confederate secretary of 
state, who declared that the first shot fired by the South would “ strike a 
hornet’s nest” from which legions would swarm out and sting them to 
death. General Beauregard was authorised to demand the fort’s surrender, 
and in case of refusal to reduce it,® 

THE FALL OF SUMTER) UPRISING OF THE NORTH ^ 

With telegrams from the Davis government directing him to proceed, 
Beauregard at two in the afternoon of April 11th demanded the surrender 
of Fort Sumter, and after some vain parleying with Major Anderson, which 
lasted through the night, opened his c^nonaae by early dawn of the 12th, 
Startling was the spectacle for this continent, and in scope and consequences 
unparalleled in the world’s history. Throngs of Southern soldiers and civi- 
lians poured into Charleston on every train, and the wharves and housetops 
swarmed with eager gazers. But surrounding the fight in imaginary pres- 
ence were the millions of anxious inhabitants. North and South, dilating 
with various emotions, as the telegraph and bulletins of the daily press 
spread details of the combat through the amphitheatre of a nation. As the 
ensign of the Union on that slender staff waved its folds, more in reproof 
than defiance, from the brick ramparts of the little island midway down this 
harbour, the target of disloyal batteries from three different directions, 
hearts hardened towards one another with each fratricidal shot. And 
through the thickening smoke, as the roar of artillery went on, might be 
dimly discerned now and then a vessel of the provisioning fleet, defining the 
coast horizon with its spectral hull, watching, but unable to succour. The 
result of such an unequal duel was not long doubtful. Anderson’s brave 
little garrison, a mere handful for such a contest, and a force barely sufficient 
to keep a few of the answering guns active, had already exhausted their 
rations of bread. On the morning of the 13th the barracks of the fort 
caught fire, and while officers and men were engaged for hours in getting the 
flames under control so as to save the powder magazine from exploding, the 
flagstaff fell, struck for the tenth time by hostile shot. Senator Louis T. 
Wigfall, who was now serving on Beauregard’s staff, crossed over in a boat 
andf volunteered honourable terms of surrender, which Beauregard con- 
firmed after Anderson had accepted them. On Sunday, the 14th, Anderson 
and his command marched out with their property and all the honours of 
war, saluting the flag they had so gallantly defended; after which they were 
transferred to the Baltic (one of the vessels of the relief squadron), which 
waited outside, to sail for New York. The captured fort passed simulta- 
neously into the formal custody of a Confederate garrison. 

The curtain dropped upon this lurid drama, and sickened hearts at the 
North knew what next must follow. The same Monday morning’s paper on 

[' Reprinted from James Scliouler’s History of the United States, by permission of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Copyright, 1899, by James Sobonier.] 
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the 15th of April, which described Sumter’s last tableau, published the presi- 
dent’s proclamation, bearing that date, but made and si^ed Sunday, which 
called at once into service seventy-five thousand militia for three months, 
and summoned congress to convene in extra session on the coming July 4th. 
The phraseology of that proclamation scrupulously observed requirements 
of the old and imperfect act of 1795, which afforded the only legislative 
warrant for this new emergency. There was no heart certainly at the North 
to cavil or criticise when that sober appeal, following the Sumter spectacle, 
made men at last rplise that the loved Union was in danger, and that noth- 
ing but heroic sacrifice, as in the days of old, could save it from destruction. 
This was eloquence enough; and the document inspired pen and tongue like a 
Pentecost wherever through the rich and populous North the news travelled 
that Fort Sumter had fallen. 

At once the great Union party of the nation sprang to its feet; not, 
indeed, with all the border allies hoped for, but, throughout the vast and 
populous region of free states, rallymg the loyal in every city, town, and 
hamlet, and mustering tens and hundreds of thousands among the inhabi- 
tants, where thousands alone had been looked for. Party presses, some of 
them but lately protesting against coercion of the South, vied with one 
another in eagerness to sustain the president’s summons, while the few that 
hung back were silenced by an indignant community or made to recant. 
•The steamer that bore Anderson and his men into New York harbour, on the 
18th of April, brought the flags of Moultrie and Sumter, and enthusiasm was 
wild to welcome those gallant defenders. All hearts at the free North beat 
in patriotic unison. Honest democrats and conservatives forgot their old 
antipathies and fraternised with republicans of every stripe for the old union 
of states, “ one and inseparable.” The mspiring utterances of Jackson and 
Daniel Webster were a thousand times repeated. The surviving ex-presi- 
dents of the North, Buchanan among them, gave encour^ement. Among 
Northern statesmen once recreant to freedom, Cass, from his final retirement 
in Michigan, sent God-speed; while Douglas, for the few brief weeks left to 
him, threw aside his late sophistries, and, whole-souled in the new cause of 
upholding the Union, died illustrious, Everett, whose palmy years of elo- 
quence had been given to maintaining, were it possible, a Union of compro- 
mise and smothered animosities, now flamed into a pillar of guiding strength 
by his splendid example. 

The strong, sanguine enthusiasm of this first genuine uprising gave token 
that the republic would not, should not, perish. In public halls, on the 
village green, or wherever else a united gathering might impress its strongest 
force, citizens met in mass to be stirred to fervency as at some religious 
revival. Spokesmen of varying political antecedents occupied the platform 
together to bear their testimony as honest patriots. Boston rocked thus in 
old Faneuil Hall; at New York City was held an immense mass-meeting in 
Union Square, on the 20th of April, under the shadow of Washington’s 
monument, and the ablest leaders of parties hitherto opposing addressed 
the crowd from three several stands. At a Chicago gathering. Where the 
speaker raised his hand to take the oath of allegiance, the whole audience 
solemnly rose and repeated the words with him. There were flag-raisings, 
moreover, at which the national colours, red, white, and blue, were hoisted. 
One deep-rooted sentiment pervaded old and young throughout these free 
states — to serve, to sacrifice, but never to surrender. Only two sides of 
the question were possible at such a crisis — for the Union or against it; 
only two classes of citizens — patriots or traitors. “Fort Sumter is lost,” 
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said the New York Tribune " but freedom is saved.” If there were a few 
men doubtful or disposed to palliate, they were swallowed into the resistless 
torrent of sympathy with the administration./ 

John Codman Ropes,* in his remarkable study of the Civil War, unhap- 
pily left unfinished, has expressed perhaps better than any other writer the 
underlying elements of strength and weakness in the North and South. We 
are fortunate in being able to quote the following:® 

THE OPPOSING PARTIES * 

Thus the lines were finally drawn. Twenty-two states remained united. 
These states were preparing to assert their sovereignty by force of arms over 
the whole length and breadth of the land. Opposed to them stood the eleven 
states which had seceded, now constituting the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, equally resolute to maintain by the sword their claim to independence. 

Popidation and Material Resources 

The parties to this conflict were in many respects unequally matched. 
The populations of the twenty-two states which adhered to the Union 
aggregated upwards of twenty-two millions, of whom less than half a 
million were slaves. The populations of the eleven states which had left 
the Union numbered together but little over nine millions, of whom about 
three millions and a half were slaves. There were thus about four times as 
many free white people on the Union side as there were on the Confederate 
side. The slaves, however, instead of being a source of anxiety and appre- 
hension, as many in the North confidently predicted would be the case, 
proved perfectly subordinate. They were trusted to take care of the fam- 
ilies where the able-bodied white men had gone to the war, and they never 
betrayed their trust. They were largely employed in building fortifications. 
They raised the crops on which the entire South subsisted during the whole 
war. 

In material prosperity the North was far in advance of the South. In 
accumulated capital there was no comparison between the two sections. 
The immigration from Europe had kept the labour market of the North well 
stocked, while no immigrants from Ireland or Germany were willing to enter 
into a competition with negro slaves. The North was full of manufactories 
of all kinds; the South had very few of any kind. The railroad systems of 
the North were far more perfect and extensive, and the roads were much 
better supplied with rolling-stock and all needed apparatus. The North was 
infinitely richer than the South in the production of grain and of meat, and 
the boasted value of the South’s great staple, cotton, sank out of sight when 
the blockade closed the Southern porte to all commerce. 

Accompanying these greater material resources there existed in the North 
a much larger measure of business capacity than was to be found in the 
South. This was of course to be expected, for the life of the plantation was 
not calculated to familiarise one with business methods, or to create an 
aptitude for dealing with affairs on a large scale. The great merchants 
and managers of large railroads and other similar enterprises in the North 
were able to render valuable assistance to the men who administered the 
state and national governments, and their aid was most generously given. 

[' Bepiiuted from J . C, Ropes’ Story of the Civil Wcvr, by permission of G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Copyright, 1893, by John Codman Ropes.] 
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Army and Navy 

The command of the sea naturally fell at once into the hands of the 
North. With the exception of the losses caused by the unnecessary destruc- 
tion of the vessels of war in the Gosport Navy Yard, the whole fleet of the 
United States, all the permanent establishments except the navy yard at 
Pensacola, and the entire personnel of the navy with the exception of a 
comparatively few officers remained^ under the control of the government. 
There were by no means so many resignations from the regular navy as from 
the regular army. To the naval officer, whether at sea or in a foreign port, 
the United States must always have appeared as one nation. The flag under 
which he sailed was contrasted with tne flags of the nations of Europe. He 
could not but feel — as a rule, that is — that his country was the country 
which the Stars and Stripes represented, and not the state of his origin. 
Hence there were comparatively few instances of naval officers who resigned 
their commissions and/ tendered their services to their states. Yet there 
were some instances of thisj Buchanan, Tattnall, Semmes, and Hollins were 
perhaps the most conspicuous of these. On the other hand, Farragut, who 
rose to be the head of the navy during the war, came from a state which 
seceded, Tennessee. Moreover, the mercantile marine of the United States, 
which, in 1861, was second only to that of Great Britain, was almost wholly 
owned in the North. It was chiefly in the New England States that the ships 
were built. The sailors, so far as they were Americans, and the greater part 
of them were Americans, were all Northerners. The owners were nearly all 
merchants in the Northern Atlantic cities. Hence the government had no 
difficulty in recruiting the navy to any extent, both in officers and men, from 
a large class thoroughly familiar with the sea. 

The regular army suffered to a marked extent by the resignation of 
officers belonging in the states which had seceded. The privates and non- 
commissioned officers with hardly an exception remained faithful to the 
flag, and continued loyally to serve the government. Not a few officers 
also belonging in the seceding states, of whom the most distinguished were 
General Winfield Scott and General George H. Thomas, recognised the 
United States as their country and cheerfully remained in the army and 
served throughout the war. 

It may be remarked that both sides had to depend to a considerable 
extent on Europe for supplies of arms and ammunition. This was, of 
course, much more true of the South than of the North, for the principal 
arsenals and manufactories of arms were situated in the Northern states. 
But, so far as importations were needed, it was obviously a perfectly simple 
matter for the North to procure them, while the vessels containing these 
precious cargoes for the South were always compelled to run the blockade, 
and were often captured in the attempt. 

The financial situation of the North was, as has been intimated above, 
vastly superior to that of the South. Had the Confederate government 
promptly seized all the cotton in the country, paying for it at the market 
price in Confederate money, and sent it to England before the blockade had 
become fully established, and there stored it to be sold from time to time as 
occasion might require, available funds would have been forthcoming suffi- 
cient to meet the largest requirements. But this course, though suggested, 
was not carried out, and finances of the Southern Confederacy fell mto the 
most deplorable condition long before the end of the war. 

H. W.— Toil. XZIII. SB 
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Difjuydlies of an Invasion 

Superior as the North was in numbers and in resources of every kind, 
and important as was her command of the sea, it was nevertheless by no 
means certain that she would succeed in the task which she had laid out for 
herself. The conquest of the eleven states was in truth a gigantic imder- 
taking. The attempt was certain to be resisted by practically the entire 
population. This resistance would be made under the direction of generals 
of high attainments, of acknowledged ability, and of some experience in war. 
It would be made by upwards of five millions of people of pure American 
stock, who would be certain to fight with all the fierceness and determina- 
tion of men fighting in defence of their country against invasion and con- 
quest. There would be on the side of the South no hesitations, no dissen- 
sions, no thoughts of surrender. Whatever would be gained would have to 
be won by hard fight in g. It was not possible that the North should make 
her numerical superiority count to ila full extent on a battle-field in the 
South. All that invading power, even if greatly superior in population, can 
effect is to preserve a certain superiority m numbers in the theatre of war; 
how great that superiority shall be must depend on the means of transporta- 
tion and subsistence and on the number of men required to hold the lines 
of communication and supply. The number which can be ranged in line of 
battle on any particular field cannot, therefore, be decided beforehand 
unless the most careful study has been given to the question by the military 
authorities. It should also be remembered that while in an invasion every 
step taken in advance necessarily carries the active army farther from its 
base of supplies and from its jeinforcements, the enemy are by the same 
causes impelled towards a concentration of their available forces, so that, 
whatever disparity of strength may have existed at the outset, it is quite 
possible that at the moment of the decisive collision the forces may be 
practically equal. 


Military ApHtvde of the North and South 

Finally, if we would estimate correctly the relative power of the parties 
to tills conflict, we must take account of their respective aptitudes for war. 
The South undoubtedly possessed a more military population than the 
North, and we do not find that one part of the South excelled another — 
to any marked degree, at any rate — in the possession of military instincts 
and aptitudes. Several of the Southern states — Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana among others — possessed excellent military academies. The 
population, almost wholly occupied in agricultural pursuits, was necessarily 
accustomed to life in the open air, to horses, to hunting and fishing, to 
exposure, to unusual physical exertion from time to time. Such conditions 
of life naturally foster a martial spirit. Then the aristocratic regime which 
prevailed in the slave-holding states was conducive to that preference of 
military over civil pursuits which has so generally been characteristic of 
aristocracies. The young men of the better classes eagerly embraced the 
profession of arras, ^ offering by far the noblest opportunities for the exer- 
cise of the higher virtues and for attaining the greatest distinction in the 
state. They made excellent oflScers, while those below them in the social 
scale, sharing as they did largely in the same feelings and possessed by the 
same ideas of life and duty, made admirable private soldiers and warrant 
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officers. Endowed with a marvellous capacit3r of endurance, whether of phy- 
sical exertion or of lack of food, uncomplaining, ever ready for a fight, the 
soldiers of the South were first-rate material in the hands of the able officers 
who so generally commanded them. Their want of strict discipline was, it 
is true, notorious, but it was chiefly noticeable on the march, where strag- 
gling, to an extent unknown in the Federal armies, was a not infrequent 
feature. They loved fighting for ils own sake, and no more willing troops 
ever responded to the call of their leaders. Their knowledge of woodcraft, 
gained by lives spent on the plantation or the farm, was always of great 
service, and often gave them a decided advantage over the numerous town- 
bred soldiers of the Federal armies. 

In the North, on the other hand, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentiment about a military life. One may fairly say that it was rarely to be 
seen in the Eastern and Middle States; and although it is true that the 
young men of the West responded with more unanimity and probably with 
more alacrity to the often repeated summonses to leave peaceful pursuits and 
take the field, yet this was rather due to the comparative newness of the 
civilisation in the West than to any specific martial quality in the population. 
The truth is that the Northern people, whether in the East or the West, were 
busy, pre-occupied, full of schemes for the development of the country, and 
for the acquisition of private fortunes; happy and contented in their mani- 
fold industries, they detested equally the wastefulness and cruel sacrifices 
inseparable from fighting. The poetry of war hardly entered into the mind 
of the Northern volunteer; most certainly the gaudium certaminis did not 
influence his decision to enlist. His course was determined wholly by a 
sense of duty; for he looked upon the war as a grievous interruption to the 
course of his own life as well as to the normal development of ms country’s 
history. He regarded the Southerners as wholly to blame; and he deter- 
mined to put them down, cost what it might. His devotion to his country 
was as deep and strong and unreserved as was that of his Southern opponent; 
he was as brave, as patient, as unfaltering, as persistent; but he did not take 
so much interest in the game; he went into camp, he drilled, he marched, he 
fought, without a thought of saving himself either labour or danger; but it 
was all weaiy work to him — distasteful; in his judgment the whole thing 
was unbefitting a country as far advanced in civilisation as the United States 
was — it was a sort of anachronism. Hence it cannot be doubted that the 
Southern volunteers frequently scored successes over their Northern adver- 
saries for the simple and sole reason that to them the game of war was not 
only a perfectly legitimate pursuit, but one of the noblest, if not the noblest, 
that could claim the devotion of brave and free men. They went into it con 
amore; they gave to its duties their most.zealous attention; and they reaped 
a full measure of the success which those who throw themselves with all their 
hearts into any career deserve and generally attain. 

Taking all these things together, then, it was plain enough that the task 
of subjugating the South was certain to be one of great difficulty, even 
though the resources of the North were so much superior to those of the 
South. It was also unlikely that the resources of the North would be employed 
with any great amount of skill and judgment, at any rate at first. The presi- 
dent of the United States was known to be a man of no military training or 
experience. He was hardly likely to tod, at the outset, generals who could 
plan and carry out the campaigns of invasion which the scheme of conquest 
required for its accomplishment. The Southern president, on the other hand, 
was a military man by education and experience; he had been graduated 
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from West Point; he had distinguished himself at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; he had been secretary of war. His army-list was certain to be made 
out intelligently, and it was known that he had a choice of excellent officers 
from among whom to select his ranking generals. 

When we add to the considerations above presented that the South was 
about to fight for her own defence against invasion, to struggle for her inde- 
pendence against armies which were undertaking to conquer her, it was easy 
to see that all her energies would be aroused, and that it might safely be 
predicted that the advantage would not always be on the side of the heaviest 
battalions.** 


PflEPARING FOR THE CONFLICT 

The president’s call to arms was responded to with unprecedented enthu- 
siasm. The quota of every Northern state was filled many times over. At 
the South, too, enthusiasm was unbounded. Within the week Virginia had 
seceded and her militia had seized the Federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry and 
the Gosport Navy Yard, which was fired before it was abandoned by the 
Union officers. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas followed the lead 
of the “ Old Dominion.” On April 19th occurred the first bloodshed of the 
war. The 6th Massachusetts regiment, passing through Baltimore on its 
way to Washington, was attacked by a mob in the streets, shots were 
exchanged, and four soldiers and a dozen or more of their assailants were 
killed. 

The struggle between the opposing parties in the remaining border states 
was bitter. In spite of the active efforts of governors Jackson of Missouri 
and Magoffin of fentucky, the people of these states after some hesitation 
declared for the Union. The forty western counties of Virginia refused to 
abide by Virginia’s determination to secede. They now sent delegates to 
Wheeling, where a state government was organised. Subsequently this gov- 
ernment applied to Washington for a ffivision of the state, and congress, 
adopting the fiction that this was the only constituted government of the 
state and therefore could consent to a division, admitted the western coun- 
ties under the name of West Virginia (1863). 

Meanwhile the opposing forces were drawing together, and by the end of 
May an army of sixty thousand was collected in and around Washington. 
President Davis had issued a call for one hundred thousand volunteers, and 
the Confederate capital had been re-established in Richmond. Around these 
two hostile capitals the struggle was soon sure to be begun. 

Governor Francis H. Pierpont, provisional governor of the western coun- 
ties of Virginia, called on President Lincoln for aid in preserving the region 
for the Union. In response a force was sent under Gen. George B. McClellan 
and the first real fighting in the Civil War ensued. McCleflan, in a short 
but vigorous campaign, succeeded in clearing western Virgmia of Confeder- 
ates, and re-establishing railway connections between Washington and the 
West. This early success brought McClellan into the prominence that 
resulted soon after in his advancement to more important commands. 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR (1861-1862) 

Congress, in response to a call of President Lincoln, convened in special 
session at Washington on July 4th, 1861. The problems that confronted it 
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were greater and more numerous than any body of American legislators had 
ever before been called upon to solve. Armies were to be enlisted and organ- 
ised, a navy to be built, the civil service to be reconstructed. For all these 
purposes funds were needed, and the national treasury was almost empty. 
President Lincoln’s message was a remarkably clear statement of the steps 
he had already taken to preserve the Union and of the immediate measures 
required. The legislators responded enthusiastically and loyally. In a little 
over a month’s time measures were passed providing for large increases in 
the regular army and navy; authorising the president to call for five hundred 
thousand volunteers for three years or during the war; authorising the sec- 
retary of the treasury to borrow $250,000,000 by issuing bonds or treasury 
notes; increasing the import duties, and providing for an income tax of 3 
per cent, on all incomes of over $800 per year. On August 6th, the last day 
of the session, all the acts of the president taken before the meeting of con- 
gress, including the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, were ratified, 
and he was broadly authorised to confiscate any property used or intended 
to be used in furtherance of the Confederate cause. 

During its next regular session (December, 1861-July, 1862) congress 
continued its policy of strengthening the finances of the government, and 
employing every resource to crush the rebellion. The policy was adopted and 
imhesitatingly persisted in until the end of the war of stimulating industries 
by high prot^tive tariffs and then utilking their resources by an elaborate 
system of direct taxation. Specie pa 3 nnent had been suspended by agree- 
ment between the government and the banks in December, 1861, and to meet 
the new conditions, congress, in February, 1862, passed the Legal Tender Act. 
By this act treasury notes, familiarly known as “ greenbacks,” were issued 
to the amount of $150,000,000, subsequently reaching $460,000,000, and 
were made legal tender for every purpose except payment of import duties 
and interest on the public debt. Supplementary to this the National Bank 
Act (February 15th, 1863), by which the present national banking system 
was established, was passed a year later. In May, 1862, the Homestead Act 
was passed, and in July a bill providing for a Pacific Railway. In the latter 
month, too, the Morrill Tariff Act became a law. 

THE OPENING CAMPAIGN IN MISSOURI 

The disunionist activities of Governor Jackson in Missouri and his endeav- 
ours to carry that state into the (Confederacy hastened the opposing parties 
into hostilities west of the Mississippi. Jackson, on the pretense of main- 
taining the state’s neutrality, had issued a call for fifty thousand volunteers 
to defend it against its northern invaders. General Nathaniel Lyon, taking 
counsel with General Frank P. Blair, had thereupon taken possession of the 
state capital, Jefferson City, in June. In the following month he established 
his base at Springfield, where he was joined by a force under Colonel Franz 
Sigel, bringing his total command up to six thousand men. Against him 
early in August marched a Confederate force of ten thousand under generals 
Sterling Price and Ben McCulloch. On the banks of Wilson’s Creek, ten 
miles from Springfield, a fierce battle was fought August 9th, in which the 
gallant Lyon, after being twice wounded, was killed while leading his troops. 
The Federal forces, outnumbered almost two to_ one, fought on stubbornly 
for an hour longer, and then retired to Rolla, whither the Confederates, their 
own army sadly depleted by the struggle, made no attempt to follow them. 
Any possible advantage the result of the battle might have given them was 
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thrown away largely through the bickerings of Price and McCulloch. The 
appointment of Earl Van Dorn to the chief command followed. For six 
months there were no military operations of importance west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

In the Federal army the greatest dissatisfaction was soon expressed with 
General John C. Element, who had been appointed to the command in Mis- 
souri. Complaints of incompetency and misuse of authority were followed 
by more serious charges of corruption in granting army contracts. While 
these charges were being investigated he drew popular attention to himself 
by issuing an order confiscating the property and setting free the slaves of 
all persons who had taken up arms against the Federal government in Mis- 
souri. This order, known as “Fremont’s Emancipation Proclamation,” 
was recognised by Lincoln and his advisers to be premature and impolitic 
to say the least, and it was seen that it might have an adverse effect on the 
Union cause in Kentucky. The revocation of the order, and the subsequent 
removal of EY^mont as a result of the charges against him brought upon 
Lincoln a storm of reproach and disapproval from Sumner and the more 
radical anti-slavery republicans. 

THE BLOCKADE OPEBATIONS ALONG THE COAST 

On April 19th, 1861, President lincoln issued a proclamation declaring a 
blockade of all the ports of the seceded states. Steps were at once taken to 
make the blockade effective. It was a tremendous task, for there was a 
coast-line of over three thousand miles to be watched. The navy at the 
time consisted of only forty-two wooden vessels, more than half of which 
were on foreign stations. But they were hurried home for service, and 
extraordinary measures at once adopted for converting merchant vessels into 
ships of war. Northern shipyards were kept busy night and day. 

The necessity for the hurry was evident. The vast cotton crop of the 
South was valueless unless it could be marketed. If the Confederacy could 
ship its staple crop to foreign markets it could buy with the funds thus 
obtained guns, ammunition, and munitions of war which might enable it to 
prolong tne contest indefinitely. This was perfectly well recognised by 
President Lincoln and his secretary of the navy, Gideon Welles. Little by 
little the embargo was made effective along the whole stretch of coast. 
But throughout the long contest the dire necessity of the South induced the 
Confederate naval authorities to take every advantage of its laxity to aid 
swift sailing merchant vessels to run the blockade. The risks were great, 
but the reward was greater. In another direction the Confederate naval 
authorities were active. Their privateers, built at home and abroad, and 
carrying commissions from the Confederate government, preyed upon the 
commerce of the North with such disastrous results that despite every effort 
the American merchant marine, which in 1861 had been, next to England’s, 
the greatest in the world, was by 1865 practically annihilated. 

Many of the earliest operations conducted by the Federal government 
were undertaken for the purpose of establishing naval and military bases 
along the coast to strengthen the blockade, and from which the navy might 
more effectively operate against the privateers. One of the earliest of these 
was that which Gen. B. F. Butler led to Hatteras Inlet on the coast of North 
Carolina in August, 1861. Of more importance was the expedition in 
November, 1861, of General Thomas W. Sherman and Commodore Dupont, 
which successfully reduced forts Walker and Beauregard and captured Port 
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Royal on the South Carolina coast. Early in January, 1862, a fleet under 
Commodore Goldsborough, conveying an army of twelve thousand rnsn under 
Gen. A. E. Burnside, set sail for Pamlico a,nd ^bemarle sounds on the coast 
of North Carolina. The Confederate fortifications on Roanoke Island were 
carried by assault, and later New Berne was occupied. By Apm, 1862, Fort 
Macon and Fort Pulaski had fallen, the reduction of the latter completely 
cutting off Savannah from the^ outside world. These successes rendered 
effective the blockade from Virginia to Florida and served to establish bases 
from which important operations could in the future be conducted into the 
interior. 


BULL HUN AND AFTER 

Wliile the campaign in western Virginia was still in progress events in the 
eastern part of the state pointed to an early meeting oi the hostile armies in 
much larger numbers. Public pinion at the North had taken up the cry of 
“ On to Richmond.” From the South came back a no less certain cry of ” On 
to Washington! ” Finally, in response to the increasing demand for action. 
President Lincoln and his advisers determined upon a general advance into 
Virginia, On July 16th, 1861 , General Irvin McDowell moved with bis army of 
thirty thousand men in the direction of Manassas, about thirty miles south- 
west of Washington, where General Beauregard, the Confederate commander, 
had established his base with a somewhat inferior force. By the morning of 
Sunday, July 21st, when the two armies at length came together, the Con- 
federates had been reinforced bv the command of Gen. J. E. Jolmston, which 
had been hastily ordered up from Winchester and had evaded the Union 
force of General Patterson set to watch it, so that the two armies were of 
almost exactly the same strength. The Confederates, however, had the 
advantage of being better posted and being on the defensive. McDowell 
advanced to the attack early on the morning of the 21st, bis army being 
divided into three columns under generals Tyler, Hunter, and Heintzelman. 
Hunter on the right, after hard fighting, drove the Confederates before him 
until stopped on the slope of a hill by the brigade of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson^ 
Jackson’s stubborn resistance, which won for him the sobriquet of “ Stone- 
wall,” checked the Federal assault until the arrival (about three o’clock in 
the afternoon) of a fresh contingent of Johnston’s command under Gen. 
Kirby Smith. Beauregard had been on the point of ordering a retreat, but 
the tide of battle now began to turn against McDowell. Eight thousand 
fresh troops were hurled upon the flank and rear of the Federal army, which 
was gradually forced from the field. McDowell vainly tried to stop the 
retreat, and finding that impossible, attempted to withdraw his forces in 
order. But confusion prevailed, and his army streamed toward Washington 
in utter demoralisation. Beauregard and Johnston retained the field, but 
their forces were too badly disorganised to attempt a pursuit. The losses 
showed hard fighting. The Federal loss in killed and wounded was about 
fifteen hundred, the Confederates’ nineteen hundred, but over thirteen hun- 
dred Federals were reported missing. 

The news of the defeat at Bull Run caused the greatest consternation in 
the North; in the South the enthusiasm was unbounded. The ultimate 
result was probably more to the advantage of the North, for it wm awakened 
at last to a realising sense of the vastness of the undertaking which the sup- 
pression of the secession movement meant. The South, on the other hand, 
suffered from the result of over-confidence. One of the first results of the 
battle at the North was the superaeding of McDowell by McClellan. No 
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further movements of importance were undertaken by either of the main 
hostile armies in the east until October, the only operations worthy of note 
being a continuance of the campaigns in the mountains of western Virginia 
in which General Rosecrans was somewhat more successful than his Con- 
federate opponent, Gen. Robert E. I<ee. 

THE "TRENT" AFFAIR 

Before the war had been in progress many months occurred an inter- 
national incident which had a significant bearing upon the relations of both 
North and South with neutral European powers. This was the forcible 
seizure, on November 8th, by Captain Charles Wilkes and the United States 
sloop-of-war San Jacinto of James M. Mason and John Slidell, the Confed- 
erate commissioners to England and Prance respectively, en route to Eng- 
land from Havana on the English steamship Trent, At the outbreak of 
the war the South had hoped and expected that England’s commercial 
interest in keeping her cotton-mills running would lead her to look with 
sympathy on the Confederate cause, if not to render more important aid 
in money or munitions of war. In some degree their expectations were 
realised, for the sympathies of the higher classes in England were, at the 
beginning of the war, undoubtedly almost wholly with the South. The hasty 
action of the British government in recognising the Confederates as bellig- 
erents on May 14th, 1861, which was soon after followed by similar action 
on the part of France, was looked upon as being evidence of the unfriendly 
attitude of the Palmerston ministry. But the tactful diplomacy of Charles 
Francis Adams, whom President Lmeoln sent as American representative to 
the Court of St. James, and the powerful advocacy of the Northern cause by 
John Bright, Richard Cobden, and other Englishmen of influence, had appar- 
ently stemmed the tide of hostile feeling, when it was aroused anew by the 
seizure of the Confederate commissioners. 

Mason and Slidell had escaped from Charleston on a blockade-runner and 
had re-embarked at Havana on November 7th on the British steamer Trent. 
On the next day the Trent was overhauled by the San Jacinto and the com- 
missioners were seized and carried to Boston, where they were treated as 
prisoners of war. The news of the capture was at first received at the North 
with great joy. Wilkes was lauded as a national hero and received ovations at 
Boston and New York. Congress tendered him a vote of thanks. In England 
the seizure aroused a universal feeling of anger that was as unreasonable and 
extreme as were the Americans’ demonstrations of joy. The British gov- 
ernment at once demanded reparation, and in order to be prepared for a 
refusal dispatched thirty thousand troops to Halifax. Secretary Seward was 
rather disposed to Msert American rights, believing that he had behind him 
the great public opinion of the North. But Lincoln, who declared that “ we 
fought Great Britain for insisting by theory and practice on the right to do 
precisely what Captain Wilkes has done,’’ counselled moderation. In this 
he was upheld by several members of his cabinet and by the more conservative 
sentiment at the North. Secretary Seward therefore informed Great Britain 
that the American government disavowed the act of Wilkes, and the com- 
missioners were released and proceeded to England. The better opinion in 
England was anxious to defend itself from any charge of sympathy for the 
Confederate cause arising from this affair, and the London Times voiced this 
sentiment when it declared, " We should have done just as much to rescue 
two of their own negroes." 
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FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON 

It was early evident that the attempt to maintain Kentucky in a position 
of neutrality could not be successful. The geographical location of the state, 
if nothing more, rendered such an attitude impossible. Its occupation would 
naturally be one of the earliest steps in the Federal programme of securing 
control of the Mississippi river. Nor could it be expected that either side 
would neglect to attempt control of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
two of the most important military thoroughfares into the heart of the Con- 
federacy. The Confederate seizure of Columbus on the Mississippi was 
followed by General Grant’s occupation of Paducah at the mouth of the 
Tennessee, The state was thus forced into the struggle, and on September 
20th, 1861, its legislature called for troops to support the Union cause. 

The campaigns that followed developed into a struggle for the control of 
the waterways. The Confederates fortified Columbus, New Madrid, and 
Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, and erected Fort Henry on the Tennes- 
see and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. Along this line of defence, with 
Bowling Green in Kentucky as an outpc^t and Nashville as a centre. General 
Albert Sidney Johnston distributed his forces. Against these were pitted 
Federal forces under General Don (krlos Buell at Louisville and General 
Ulysses S. Grant at Cairo, all being at the time under the supreme command 
of General Halleck. The first Federal attack on this line came on November 
7 th when Grant, moving down from Cairo in transports, routed the Confed- 
erates under General PiUow at Belmont, opposite Columbus, but was com- 
pelled to abandon the place on the reinforcement of Pillow by General Leo- 
nidas Polk, who commanded at Columbus. No more fighting of importance 
occurred until January, 1862, when the Federal forces moved forward all 
along the line. General James A. Garfield conducted a short but slmrp 
campaign in eastern Kentucky, culminating in the defeat of the Confederates 
under Gen. Humphrey Marshall at Pr^tonburg (January 10th). On Janu- 
ary 19th General George H. Thomas won a decisive victory over the combined 
Confederate forces of generals Crittenden and Zollicoffer at Mill Springs. 
General Zollicoffer was killed; and this, the first substantial Union victory 
in the West, gave great encouragement to the Federal armies. By these 
victories eastern Kentucky was freed from Confederate occupation. 

Halleck now determined to break the centre of the Confederate line of 
defence, and for that purpose despatched General Grant with seventeen thou- 
sand troops and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of river gun-boats up the 
Tennessee river to Fort Henry. General Tilghman, the Confederate com- 
mander, realised the futility of resistance, and sending the bulk of his forces 
to reinforce Fort Donelson, surrendered after a mock defence. 

Leaving a strong garrison at Fort Henry, Grant at once prepared to 
advance with fifteen thousand men upon Fort Donelson, where he was des- 
tined to win his first laurels as a fighter. Johnston had thought Fort Donel- 
son almost impregnable, and Imd placed in it a force larger by six thousand 
than Grant’s attacking army, under the command of Gen. John B. Floyd, 
late secretary of war in Buchanan’s cabinet. On February 12th Grant, 
marching across country from Fort Henry, invested the Confederate forti- 
fications. On the following day he attacked and was repulsed. That night 
arrived Foote with his gun-boats and General Lew Wallace with his division 
of infantry. On the 14th Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the fierce fire 
from the Confederate guns compelled him to retire down the stream with 
two of his gun-boats disabled. He himself, was severely wounded. 
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That night Floyd, realising that Grant’s reinforced troops now outnum- 
bered his, after consulting with his two subordinates. Pillow and Buckner, 
determin^ to cut his way out to Nashville. Early the next naoraing this 
attempt was made. Ten thousand men were hurled upon the division com- 
manded by General McClemand, which after a gallant defence, was forced by 
lack of ammunition to retire. If the Confederates had followed up this 
advantage they might indeed have obtained what they sought — a clear road 
to Nashville. But General Pillow, who commanded the assault, with almost 
incredible lack of foresight, withdrew into the fort. Grant at once saw his 
advantage and gave orders to his troops to retake their former position. At 
the same time he ordered General C. F. Smith, a brave andf experienced 
soldier, to assault the works in his front. Smith, though a division com- 
mander, gallantly led the charge in person. Over rough ground and in the 
face of a witWing fire the Union forces rushed upon the works, and with 
fixed bayonets carried an important position whicn practically commanded 
the entire fort. This position he was able to hold. At the same time Wal- 
lace and McClernand had advanced their lines to their former positions so 
that the fort was more closely invested than ever. 

At a council of war held that night, Floyd, who was under indictment at 
Washington for malversation of government funds while in the cabinet, 
declared tiiat he meant to escape. Pillow also stated his intention to follow 
suit; and Gen. Simon B. Buckner, upon whom the command thereupon fell, 
expressed his determination of surrendering on the following day. Floyd and 
Pillow, with a small portion of the troops, made good their escape. Buckner’s 
attempt to obtain conditions from Grant the next day were terminated by 
Grant’s famous “unconditional surrender” reply. The fort and 11,500 men 
were therefore surrendered. Grant had lost m all three thousand men; the 
Confederate casualties were not nearly so great. 

“ The capture of Fort Donelson,” says Ropes,^ “ was not a great affair, 
judged by the number of the slain, but judged by its moral and strategical 
results it was one of the turning points of the war. The whole system of the 
Confederate defence in the West had been broken up.” Bowling Green and 
Columbus were at once abandoned, and Johnston was compelled to construct 
a completely new line of defence. 

ISLAND NUMBER 10 AND PEA RIDGE 

After the fall of Fort Donelson the Confederates still maintained strongly 
intrenched positions at New Madrid and Island Number 10 on the Mississippi; 
and against these, as a preliminary to opening up the latter river, early in 
March, 1862, Gen. John Pope was sent with a force of some twenty thousand 
men. The Mississippi here makes a double loop. New Madrid lying at the 
bottom of the northern, and Island Number 10 at the bottom of the southern, 
loop. New Madrid was first made untenable by cutting it off from its source 
of supply, and it capitulated on March 17th. The c^ture of Island Number 
10 was more diflBcuit, although in this undertaking Pope had the support of 
Flag-Officer Foote and his gun-boat flotilla. Finally, with much labour, a 
canal twelve miles long was cut across the isthmus made by the bend in the 
river, transports were floated through from which troops were landed below 
the island, and on April 7th a combined land and water attack was followed 
by the surrender of the island with its valuable stores. The chief result of. 
these successes was the opening of the Mississippi as far as Memphis. 

While the operations against Island Number 10 were in progress an 
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important victory was won for the Union arms west of the Mississippi by 
Gen. S. R. Curtis, who had succeeded to the command in Missouri and had 
slowly driven Van Dorn out of the state into Arkansas. There at Pea Ridge, 
in the mountains of the northwestern part of the state, Curtis, with a force 
of eleven thousand was met by a motley Confederate force of twenty thou- 
sand. A two days’ conflict ensued (March 7th-8th). At the end of the first 
day’s fighting the outlook was favourable to a Confederate victory, but Van 
Dorn’s troops were not well organised, and a vigorous flank attack by General 
Sigel on the second day resulted in a decisive Federal victory. 'The result 
secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and practically cleared 
it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war. 

THE “monitor” and THE “mERRIMAC” 

At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, occurred the fight 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. It was the first combat between 
ironclads and marked a new era in naval warfare. When the Gosport Navy 
Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1861, the frigate 
Merrimac had been partially burned and sunk. Subsequently the Confed- 
erates had raised her, converted her into an ironclad, and renamed her the 
Virginia. She was provided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered with 
sheets of iron, sloped down to the water line, and she was fitted with an iron 
ram. On the morning of March 8th the Merrimac, as she was still commonly 
known, steamed out from Norfolk into Hampton Roads, and attacked the 
Federal fleet. After a fierce but unavailing resistance on the part of the 
frigate Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberland, both were destroyed. 
The broadsides of the Federal ships rattled against the Merrmac’s iron sides, 
and rolled off harmlessly into the water. 

On the next morning the Merrimac returned to the scene of her previous 
day’s victories, intending to complete the destruction of the Federal fl^t. 
Her achievements of the day before had created the greatest consternation 
at the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible Merriinac 
exacting tribute from every seaport on the North Atlantic coast. It was 
not supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with 
the destroyer. 

But that very morning the little iron-clad Monitor had arrived from New 
York under the command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and lay at anchor 
alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolish. 
Ropes*: calls this opportune coming of the Monitor “the most dramatic of 
the many dramatic occurrences of the war." This little low-decked, turreted 
iron-clad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as “a raft 
with a cheese-box on it,” had been built at the Brooklyn navy yard after 
models of John Ericsson. It was a good deal in the way of an experiment, 
but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The MerrimM bore down 
upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skilfully eluded 
the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close range, but neither 
was able to inflict any serious damage on the other. Compaodore Buchanan 
and several of the Merrimac’s gunners were wounded. Lieutenant Worden 
was the only man on board the Monitor to be seriously hurt. After he was 
wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few minutes, whereupon the Merrimac 
took advantage of the cessation of the firing to return to Norfolk. The fight 
itself was a draw, but the real advantage was with the Monitor, for the Federal 
fleet had been saved, the idea of the invincibility of the Menmnac shown to 
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be false. The latter was not again taken into action, and when Norfolk was 
abandoned a few months later she was burned by the Confederates.^ 

THE BA'l’TLE OP SHILOH 

[General Grant, immediately after the fall of Donelson, prepared to ascend 
the Tennessee river and break the new Confederate line of defence along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.] On arriving at Pittsburg Landing on 
the Tennessee river, some twenty miles from Corinth, he occupied a very 
strong position on the left bank, intending to hold it until the arrival of Gen- 
eral Buell with his army from Nashville. After the junction of the two 
armies, amounting to more than seventy thousand men, it was intended to 
move in overwhelming force on Corinth. When Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
learned of Grant's presence at Pittsburg Landing with no more than forty 
thousand men, he decided to advance suddenly and surprise him, in the hope 
of winning a victory before Buell’s arrival. Circumstances so delayed the 
operation that Buell’s advance division had arrived at Savannah, only nine 
miles below Pittsburg Landing, on the evening before the attack was made. 
There has been much discussion as to whether Grant was really surprised on 
the Sunday morning, April 6th, 1862, when the Confederates charged upon 
his camp. It is perfectly clear that he was not aware of the presence of 
Johnston’s force in his neighbourhood, and did not expect any attack to be 
made before the middle of the week. When the firing began on Sunday 
morning Grant was nine miles distant at Savannah. The division of Lew 
Wallace, seven thousand men, was at Crump’s Landing, five miles below the 
scene of the battle. The position at Pittsburg Landing, where the principal 
command was exercised by generals McClemand and Sherman, was a strong 
one, protected on three sides by creeks, which were swollen with backwater 
from the great river. The open front towards the southwest, marked by a 
rude meeting-house known as Shiloh church, ought to have been protected 
by earthworks; this precaution, however, had been neglected, Johnston’s 

E lan was to attack by his right flank and cut off the Union army from Pitts- 
urg Landing, which would involve its destruction or capture; but his attack 
was not correctly planned for that purpose. His force was not sufficiently 
massed upon his right, and his main blow was directed too near the Federal 
centre. 'The attack was conducted with magnificent gallantry, but the resist- 
ance of the Federal troops was very obstinate, and although their organisa- 
tion was much impaired it was with great slowness that they were pushed 
back. About the middle of the forenoon the Union generals, Benjamin 
Prentiss, S. A. Hurlbut, and W. H. L. Wallace, secured a difficult position, 
since known as the Hornets’ Nest, and maintained it until late in the after- 
noon despite all the efforts of the Confederates. Early in the afternoon, while 
assaulting this position, Johnston was killed, and the command devolved 
upon General Beauregard. [Here too fell W, H. L. Wallace. The Union 
forces were steadily driven back toward the Landing; in one of the move- 
ments General Prentiss and part of his command were cut off and captured. 
Nightfall alone brought a cessation of hostilities. At the end of the first 
day’s fighting the victory was undoubtedlji with the Confederates.] Lew 
Wallace’s division had been greatly delayed in its march by imperfect infor- 
mation, and Nelson’s division of BueU’s army had been equally delayed by 
the detestable spring roads; but at nightfall both these, divisions arrivea 
upon the battlefield, adding fifteen thousand fresh men to the Union force; 
and so many steamboats had now been collected at Savannah that two more 
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of Buell’s divisions were comfortably brought up the river during the night. 
It was evident that Beauregard’s battle on Monday was fought, not so much 
in the hope of victory as in order to secure an unmolested retreat. This he 
accomplished. In the afternoon he withdrew his army with much skill, 
leaving the Federals too weary to pursue. In this great battle more than 
twenty thousand men were killed and wounded, and the Federals lost besides 
three thousand prisoners. It was an important victory for the Federals, 
inasmuch as it decided the fate of Corinth; but those who blamed Grant for 
the surprise were perhaps quite as many as those who praised him for the 
victory 

Ropes,^ probably the most brilliant military historian of the war, in criti- 
cising Grant’s movements after the battle, says: “There was no reason why 
Grant should not promptly and unremittingly have followed up his beaten 
antagonist. It was a case where the enemy were in full retreat, and that 
too, after having lost very heavily in one battle, and been defeated in the 
second. But Grant did not act at all. He utterly failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity. And no better opportunity than this was ever presented to a Fed- 
eral general during the war.’’ “ 

FARRAGUT AT NEW ORLEANS (1862) ‘ 

Tho blockade at New Orleans had been peculiarly difficult to keep intact, 
and several privateers, as well as many mercnantmen, had been able to break 
through. Among these the ram Manassas steamed down the river, and 
made a sudden diversion among the blockading squadron; but it was of 
short duration, and quite without result. Towards the close of the year Ship 
Island, near New Orleans, had been occupied by Union troops. General 
Benjamin F. Butler had charge of this department, but had brought nothing 
to a head. Admiral David G. Farragut, with David D. Porter second in 
command, reached the place in the early spring of 1862 to see what could be 
done. The capture of New Orleans would not only exert a very depressing 
effect upon the Confederates, but the city would also serve as a base for 
operations up the Mississippi, in connection with those already moving 
down. 

The approaches to New Orleans by the main channel were held by two 
strong works, forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the river was patrolled by a 
flotilla. Farragut moored his mortar-boafa below the forts, back of a bend 
in the river, and for six days bombarded Fort Jackson; but, impatient to 
secure the city, he determined to try the experiment of running his fleet past 
the forts, and thus to isolate them. This was a feat never before attempted 
and of questionable result. But, to the utter astonishment of the Confedr 
erates, it was successfully accomplished, and the next day Farragut took 
possession of New Orleans, evacuated by General Mansfield Lovell on his 
approach (April 25th). 

Porter shortly afterwards received the surrender of the forts— it is 
claimed on account of a mutiny of the garrison of Fort Jackson — and they 
were duly occupied. Butler then took possession of the city with his troops. 

It must be said in praise of Butler that in provost-marshal work, such as 
he was called upon to perform in New Orleans, he showed remarkable capac- 
ity. The city was never healthier or in finer condition than under his regime. 
There was, however, just complaint against him in matters connected with 

[* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Copyright, 1897, by 
Theodore A, Dodge.] 
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trade; nor did he make the least attempt to mix suavity of method with 
strength of action in his government of the city.^ 


THE PENINSULAB CAMPAIGN 

After his defeat at Bull Run General McDowell, as we have seen, was 
superseded in the command of the Army of the Potomac by General George 
B. McClellan. McClellan, who was almost unsurpassed as a military organiser, 
spent the succeeding months to good advantage in constructing a real army 
out of the disorganised, untrained mass of volunteers he found at his dis- 
posal. On November 1st, 1861, General Winfield Scott, who had up to this 
time retained nominal command of the armies of the United States, was 
retired, and McClellan was made commander-in-chief. 

Shortly before this (October 21st) the two opposing armies had uninten- 
tionally met in a fierce battle at Ball’s Bluff on the Potomac above Wash- 
ington, in which the Union forces were defeated with considerable loss, includ- 
ing tiieir gallant commander. Colonel E. D. Baker, United States senator 
from Oregon. This engagement was the result of an isolated operation, 
however, and not of a forward movement. So also was the battle of Draines- 
ville, a Union victory in December. Throughout the North now began a 
demand for an advance, but all through the winter McClellan’s troops 
remained inactive in their quarters. It was not until well into March, 1862, 
that McClellan, his command now again restricted to the Army of the 
Potomac, began a movement which he had long had in mind. This was the 
transfer of ms army of one hundred and twenty thousand men to Fortress 
Monroe on the peninsula formed by the James and York rivers, which was 
accomplished in the three weeks beginning March 17th. From Fortress Mon- 
roe McClellan advanced toward Richmond, his objective point, as far as 
Yorktown, where he found his way blocked by a Confederate army of eleven 
thousand under General Magruder. At this moment McClellan learned that 
President Lincoln had detached McDowell's corps from his army and detained 
it to ensure the defence of Washington. This action of the president McClel- 
lan always declared to be responsible for his subsequent failure. 

Without attempting to carry the works by assault — a step which a more 
energetic general would at least have tried — McClellan settled down to a 
siege, wasted a month erecting elaborate intrenchments and batteries, only 
to find when he was at last ready to open fire (May 3rd) that Magruder had 
slipped away toward Richmond. A pursuit was at once ordered, and at 
Williamsburg Longstreet was found awaiting them (May 6th). A spirited 
assault was successfully resisted during the day, with a loss of some 2,200 
to the Union forces and 600 to the Confederates. The Confederates with- 
drew under cover of night, and McClellan leisurely continued his advance up 
the Peninsula, arriving at the Chickahominy May 21st. 

It was during this interval that events occurred in the Shenandoah Valley 
that for a time placed McClellan’s peninsular operations in jeopardy. Two 
small amues had been left in that locality under Banks and Fremont respec- 
tively. It had been planned to have these two forces join to crush the Con- 
federate forces of “ Stonewall” Jackson, by whom they were opposed. But 
this brilliant strategist, whose force had been increased to twenty thousand, 
completely frustrated their designs, and by a brilliant manosuvre defeatea 
Banks at Winchester on May 25th and advanced so close to Washington as 
to fill that city with consternation. McDowell was then sent to drive him 
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away, but apin evading a conflict, Jackson proceeded south and joined the 
main Confederate army near Eichmond. 

Before Jackson had effected this junction, however, Mnr!lp.11a.n had 
fought and won a bloody two days’ battle at Fair Oaks (May 31st-June 1st). 
This conflict had been precipitated by Johnston, who had taken advantage 
of a mistake of McClellan in dividing his army, and had fallen upon the two 
corps of Heintzelman and Keyes which had crossed the Chickahominy. 
These two generals resisted stubbornly against heavy odds and superior num- 
bers, but were slowly pressed back. Defeat seemed certain when General E. 
V. Sumner, who with his corps had crossed the swollen Chickahominy on 
bridges of his own construction, arrived on the scene of battle at the critical 
moment. Sumner's spirited attack threw Johnston's forces into confusion, 
the latter commander himself being seriously wounded. The battle was 
renewed the next morning, but the Confederates soon gave up the fight and 
withdrew from the field. The losses were heavy, aggregating five thousand 
for the Union and six thousand for the Confederate forces. McClellan made 
no attempt to follow up this victory — having an apparently good excuse in 
his inability to transfer the rest of his army across the river. The battle, 
Aerefore, though one of the bloodiest thus far fought, was really only impor- 
tant in the improvement it effected in the morale of the Federal army. Mc- 
Clellan again took up his careful advance on the Confederate capital, and bjy 
June 26th he had reached a point only four miles from Richmond, the oWch 
spires of which could be seen in the distance. 

THE SEVEN DAYS' BATTLE BEFORE EICHMOND 

General Johnston’s wound at Pair Oaks incapacitated him from continu- 
ing as commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, and he was therefore 
succeeded bjjr Gen. Robert E. Lee. 'Ite change was a happy one, for it gave 
to this brilliant soldier the opportunity to prove the remarkable powers as a 
strategist and or^niser which have placed him in the front rank of generals 
of all ages. During the month following Fair Oaks, while McClellan remained 
inactive within sight of Richmond, Lee made every effort to strengthen his 
defence, and succeeded in gathering together an army of some ninety thou- 
sand. At last, toward the end of June, McClellan was ready to move forward 
with his hundred thousand men. The first fight — the first of the seven days’ 
battles— was fought at Mechanicsville, June 26th, 1862, where Lee’s forces, 
being divided, suffered a sharp defeat. On the following day took place the 
much fiercer battle of Gaines’ Mill. In this engagement Fitz-John Porter, 
commanding McClellan’s right, consisting of some thirty thousand troops, 
sustained for hours a furious attack of mmost twice as many Confederates, 
retiring across the Chickahominy at nightfall after each side had lost upward 
of seven thousand, almost three thousand of Porter’s casualties consisting, 
however, of captured. Although Lee retained possession of the field, his 
losses were out of all proportion to the value of his success. 

At this juncture McClellan might have easily swung his main army around 
upon Richmond had he not been misled mto believing Lee’s forces twice 
their actual strength. But he had other plans, and by the morning of the 
28th his army was under way to take up a new base to the left on the James 
river. 

McClellan had cleverly deceived both Lee and Jackson, who had expected 
him to retire the way he had come and had made their preparations acconi- 
ingly. By the 29th Lee realised his mistake and made haste to attack the 
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retreating Federal army, but was twice repulsed by their rear-guard at Sav- 
age’s Station and Allen’s Farm. On June 30th the Confederates made a more 
general attack all along the line at Glendale or Frazier’s Farm, but were again 
checked with great loss. That night McClellan concentrated his entire force 
on Malvern Hill, where on the next day the last and most severe of the seven 
days’ Wtle was fought. The battle &sted all day, but the determined Con- 
federate assaults were all successfully resisted. The result was a complete 
Union victory, the loss to their forces aggregating some 1,600 in killed and 
wounded, while the Confederate loss was over 5,000. The seven days’ fight- 
ing had resulted in a loss of 15,849 killed, wounded, and missing to the Army 
of the Potomac, and 20,135 to the Army of Northern Virginia. "Neverthe- 
less,” says Ropes,* “ the moral and political effect of the whole series of 
movements and battles was entirely to the advantage of the Confederates. 
Facts are stubborn things; and there was no denying that McClellan had been 
forced to give up his position on the Chickahominy, where he was within 
sight of the steeples of Richmond, and to retire, followed — pursued, in fact 
— by his enemies to the river James, to a point twenty or thirty miles from 
the Confederate capital. The abrupt change of the part played by the Fed- 
eral general from the r61e of the invader to that of the retreatmg and pursued 
enemy was too dramatic not to arrest general attention.” 

pope’s VIBGINIA campaign (1862) 

In the last days of June, 1862, while McClellan was still struggling on the 
peninsula, the commands of McDowell, Banks, and Fremont were consoU- 
dated under the name of the Army of Virginia and placed under the command 
of General John Pope, who had won prominence by his victory at Island 
Number 10. On July 11th, General Halleok was called to Washington and 
made commander-in-chief of all the land forces of the United States. 

Pope early in August prepared to make an aggressive campaign into Vir- 
ginia, his army having now been reinforced by part of McClellan’s force. 
Lee, meanwhile, relieved of immediate fear of McClellan, had despatched 
" Stonewall ” Jackson again to the North to face Pope. The first encounter 
between the hostile forces took place at Cedar Mountain, where Jackson 
repulsed a furious attack made by half as . large a force under Banks 
(August 9th). By August 25th McClellan’s army had left the peninsula and 
Porter’s and Heintzelman’s corps were now acting with Pope. Lee also had 
moved northward with most of his army to support Jackson, and thence- 
forth Pope was on the defensive. Meanwhile skirmishes and small engage- 
ments were taking place daily. J. E. B. Stuart in of one his daring raids com- 
pletely circled the Union army, and Jackson captured the Union stores at 
Manassas. On August 29th took place the sanguinary battle of Groveton. 
General Hooker under Pope’s orders made the first attack on Jackson, not 
aware of the fact that he had already been strongly reinforced by Longstreet. 
Porter, whom Pope had ordered to turn Jackson’s flank, was prevented from 
such a movement by the necessity of holding Longstreet in check. Fighting 
was resumed next morning (August 30th), and from the fact that the second 
day’s battle took place on exactly the same ground upon which McDowell 
was defeated in July, 1861, it has been called the second battle of Bull Run. 
Porter, McDowell, and Heintzelman advanced to the attack but were 
repulsed with great loss, and a counter attack of Longstreet gradually forced 
Pope’s army back upon Centreville. On September 1st, the third day of 
continuous fighting. Pope withdrew toward Washington, fighting en route 
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the bloody battle of Chantilly, in which the gallant General Kearney lost his 
life. The losses of the Confederates aggregated nine thousand; of the Fed- 
erals about f ourteen thousand, half of whom, however, were prisoners. Ropes * 
says, in summing up Pope’s failure, that on the morning of August 30fii it 
was entirely within his power to take a strong position and hold it against 
any assault Lee could have made. “ He made, however,” he continues, “ the 
fatal mistake of utterly misconceiving the situation; and, neglecting all pre- 
cautions, he ordered an attack. Pope (on the 30th) was badly beaten; still 
he was not forced from the field. But his retreat on that day changed the 
whole aspect of affairs and stamped the whole campaign as a failure. It was 
a confession of his inability to meet his antagonist, and it lost him the 
remaining confidence of his soldiers.” 

ANTIETAM 

Pope resigned his command as soon as he reached Washington, the short- 
lived Army of Virginia went out of existence, and to McClellan was assigned 
the task of reorganising his own and Pope’s forces into the Army of the 
Potomac. In a week the disorganised and disheartened troops had been 
moulded by the hand of the master organiser into a new and effective army. 
Lee, after his defeat of Pope, had at once started on an invasion of Maryland, 
and McClellan now set out up the north bank of the Potomac to head him 
off. On September 14th the forces of Franklin, Burnside, and Reno won 
two decisive actions, known as the battle of South Mountain. General Reno 
was among the Federal killed. On the following day, however, a Confed- 
erate force under Jackson and McLaws capturecT a Federal force of twelve 
thousand at Harper's Ferry without any serious attempt being made to 
defend the place. 

Lee’s main army meanwhile had taken up a strong position at Sharps- 
burg, on the south bank of Antietam Creek, a stream emptying into the 
Potonaao above Harper’s Ferry. Here McClellan came up with him, and on 
this field on September 17th was fought the battle of Antietam. Lee’s force 
was not as large as McClellan’s, but by the disposition of his troops and his 
mode of attacking in succession instead of en masse he managed to meet the 
Federal force at almost every point of contact with an equal force of his own. 
Hooker opened the battle by a sha:^ attack on Lee’s left on the night of the 
16th, renewing it on the next morning; but his assault was stopped by Jack- 
son at the little Dunker church. All day long the tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed about this point. On the left Burnside’s slow attack, not undertaken 
until afternoon, was undecisive. At night the two armies, depleted and 
exhausted by one of the hardest day’s fighting in all the war, ceased the con- 
flict as if by mutual consent. The next day Lee withdrew his troops from 
what Dodge * characterises as for Lee a tactically drawn battle but a strategic 
defeat, for it marked the end of his first attempt at an invasion of the North. 
The losses on each side approximated twelve thousand, which points to it as 
the bloodiest battle thus far fought in the war except Shiloh. Ropes* says 
that “ it is likely that more men were killed and wounded on the 17tn of Sep- 
tember than on any single day in the whole war.” "The battle,” says this 
same historian, " was in every light most creditable to General Lee ^d his 
army, and of General Lee’s personal management of the battle nothmg but 
praise can be uttered.” 

Had McClellan known that Lee was practically out of ammunition and 
that his force had been depleted by almost one-half through battle and strag- 
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gling, he would probably have followed up and crushed him. But he was 
again held back % his absurd and unreasonable fear of the strength of his 
adversary. It was five weeks before he crossed the Potomac, in response to 
the urgent commands of President Lincoln and General Halleck, and moved 
into Virginia. He ^d proceeded as far as Warrenton, when, on November 
7th, 1862, he was without warning removed from his command and super- 
seded by General Burnside. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1862 IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 

After Shiloh, Halleck moved the Union lines forward to Corinth, which 
was abandoned by the Confederates. The army of the Ohio under General 
Buell now became the centre of interest. Early in the summer of 1862 Buell 
advanced toward Chattanooga, but he was forestalled by the energetic Con- 
federate general, Braxton Bragg. Later in the ponner Bragg moved north- 
ward toward Louisville, meanwhile sending his lieutenant. General Kirby 
Smith, to take Lexington and threaten Cincinnati. _ Buell reached Louisville 
before Bragg and marched forth to meet him with a nearly equal force. 
Bragg retreated but Buell overtook him at Perry ville (October 8th, 1862), 
where a severe battle was fought, Buell sustaining a loss of almost 4,000 and 
Bragg a thousand less. Bragg, however, continued his retreat that night, 
and owing to Buell’s dilatory tactics made good his escape into Tennessee. 
Complaints against Buell resulted soon after in his being replaced by General 
W. S. Rosecrans. Elson «• points out an interesting parallel between Bragg’s 
invasion of Kentucky and Lee’s invasion of Maryland. " Both ended in 
failure,” he says. “ In each case the Confederate commander withdrew after 
the battle at night and abandoned the expedition. The parallel is notable 
also between DimClellan and Buell. Both were good disciplinarians, but 
lacking in the fire and dash necessary to an offensive campaign. Both were 
successful without a great victory in driving the Confederates from border- 
state soil.” 

During the same period covered by this campaign General Rosecrans 
was winning at luka and Corinth the laurels that pointed to him as Buell’s 
successor. In the battle of luka (September 19th\ Rosecrans had admin- 
istered a sharp defeat to Sterling i^ice. Two weeks later at Corinth he was 
in turn attacked by Price and Van Dorn (October 3rd and 4th), but won 
a brilliant victory, losing only 2,500 men to the Confederates’ 4,200. 

After taking command of the Army of the Ohio, now renamed the Army 
of the Cumberland, Rosecrans remained for some weeks quietly in Nashville. 
On the day after Christmas, 1862, he moved his army of forty-seven thou- 
sand men m three divisions, under Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, toward 
Bragg’s headquarters at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, forty miles distant. The 
armies met on the last day of the year on the banks of Stone river. The fierce 
onset of General Hardee turned the Union right under McCook, but the stand 
of Thomas and the heroic efforts of Rosecrans saved the day and the first 
day’s battle was a drawn one. On the first day of the new year the armies 
rested preparing for a renewal of the conflict on the next. The battle of 
January 2nd was hotly contested and resulted in a victory for the Union 
arms. Rosecrans had lost thirteen thousand men to Bragg’s ten thousand, 
but the latter’s immediate withdrawal from Murfreesboro with his crippled 
army opened the way for the Union advance to Chattanooga the following 
summer. 
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EMANCIPATION 

For the first year and a half of the war President Lincoln had adhered 
strictly to his original intention of keeping the character of the struggle a 
war for the preservation of the Union. He realised that the mass of the 
Northern people would at first have held back from an abolition war. As 
Woodrow Wilson & says, had the war been short and immediately decisive for 
the Union, the Federal power would not have touched slavery in the states. 
But the war had dragged on, it showed no signs of ending, and despite his 
natural disinclination to take any steps toward abolition the president had to 
acknowledge that the current of events was tending in that direction. 

Indeed many steps had already been taken toward emancipation. As 
early as May, 1861, Gen. B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe had refused to 
return slaves to their owners, declaring them to be “contraband of war,” a 
phrase which came thenceforth to be jocularly applied to all fugitive slaves. 
Then (August, 1861) came the first of congress’ confiscation acts, which 
applied to slaves, and General Fremont’s disallowed order already men- 
tioned. A similar order of Gen. David Hunter in South Carolina was over- 
ruled in 1862. On April 16th, congress abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia, with compensation. In June, 1862, it passed a law prohibiting 
slavery in all territories of the United States, which then existed or in the 
future should be acquired. 

To the same congress the president addressed a special message urging 
the co-operation of that body with the authorities of any border state for the 
gradual emancipation of its slaves with compensation. The second confisca- 
tion act, passed July 17th, 1862, pronounced free all slaves who should seek 
the protection of the government, if their owners had been directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in the rebellion. On July 22nd President Lincom, to the 
surprise of most of his cabinet, read them the draft of a proclamation of 
emancipation which he proposed should take effect on January 1st, 1863. 

At Seward’s advice the president decided not to issue the proclamation 
until after some signal Union victory in the field. Meanwhile the more 
radical republicans continued to denounce the president’s inaction. Horace 
Greeley’s famous open letter to the president, “The Prayer of Twenty Mil- 
lions,” appeared in the New York Tribune, and brought forth a reply from 
Lincoln to the effect that he personally desired emancipation, but that his 
first duty as president was to save the Union with or without emancipation. 

By September Lincoln had fully determined that it would serve to stimu- 
late the North if the war were made a war against slavery as well as for tlie 
preservation of the Union; and that thereby the dread of foreign interven- 
tion would be practically eliminated and the South be placed irrevocably in 
the wrong in the eyes of the civilised world. 

Then came Antietam, and on September 22nd he issued a preliminaiy 
proclamation giving notice that unless the Southern states returned to their 
allegiance to the Union within a hundred days thereafter he should proclaim 
the slaves within their borders free. This warning he carried out in his 
formal Proclamation of Emancipation, January 1st, 1863. Questions as to 
the constitutionality of the measure must be answered by the smple state- 
ment that it was a war measure. There was no actual constitutional or 
statutory warrant or authority for the edict. Lincoln’s own explanation, wm 
that “ measures otherwise unlawful might become lawful by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the constitution through the preservation of 
the nation. Rignt or wrong, I assumed this ground.” 
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I’E.BDEBICKSBtTBG AND CHANCELLOESVILDE 

General Ambrose E. Burnside had been one of McClellan’s staunchest 
friends, and had been besides a loyal supporter of the administration. Twice 
he had refused the offer of the command, declaring himself to be incompetent 
for such autWity. Powerful influences were brought to bear upon him. 
Washington, his friends told him, had asserted a similar disbelief in his own 
abilities. " It was left, however,” says a recent writer (Elson «), “ for Burnside 
to do what Washington never did — to prove his assertion to be true." 
Though well liked by rank and file, Burnside suffered from the first by not 
having the fullest confidence of his corps commanders. Realising this, he 
made the mistake of not seeking their advice to the extent he should have 
done. 

The two armies lay facing one another south of the Potomac, scarcely 
thirty miles apart. The Union army, 120,000 strong, was encamped 
about Warrenton. Dividing his forces into three grand divisions com- 
manded respectively by generals Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, Burnside 
abandoned McClellan’s carefully prepared plan of campaign and advanced at 
once against Lee, who had concentrated his army of eighty thousand veteran 
troops on the heights of Fredericksburg on the lower Rappahannock. 

Before Burnside was prepared to attack, Lee had so strongly fortified 
Marye’s Heights, naturally a well nigh impregnable position, as to render the 
success of an attack from the front almost impossible. Yet against this posi- 
tion Burnside hurled his army on December 13th, 1862. But the force of 
liis attack was weakened by lack of concert between his wings under Sumner 
and PVanklin. These officers and their troops did all that mortal men could 
do. Again and again, in spite of the most terrible losses, they tried to carry 
the Confederate position. At nightfall the Union forces were drawn together 
into Fredericksburg and thence transported across the river. The loss to 
Burnside’s army was over twelve thousand; Lee lost less than half as many. 
“No other such useless slaughter," says Doage,^ “ with the exception perhaps 
of Cold Harbor, occurred during the war.” 

Burnside in desperation declared that he would lead the assault in person 
the next day, but his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. Lee, who, 
had he known the extent of the Union losses, might have followed up his 
repulse by a successful offensive campaign, let the opportunity slip. 

As for the Army of the Potomac, it nad never been so demoralised. It 
needed a new commander who could hold the confidence of his officers and 
men, which Burnside had utterly forfeited. Late in January the command 
was entrusted to General Joseph Hooker, who at once set at work to reor- 
ganise the army. By the end of April he was ready to act.® 

General Hooker initiated the Chancellorsville campaign by a cavalry raid 
on Lee’s communications intended to move about his left and far to his rear; 
but sheer blundering robbed this diversion of any good results. He followed 
up this raid by a feint under Sedgwick below Fredericksburg, while he him- 
Bwf so cleverly stole a march on Lee by the upper Rappahannock that within 
four days he had massed forty thousand men on the enemy’s left flank at 
Chancellorsville before the latter had begun to divine his purpose. 

But there Hooker paused. Indecision seized his* mind. He frittered 
away a precioAis day, and when he finally advanced on Lee the latter had 
recovered himself and was prepared to meet him. After barely feeling his 
adversary, “ Fighting Joe” retired into the Wilderness to invite attack, while 
Lee, with half his force but thrice his nerve, sharply followed him up. The 
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terrain to which the Army of the Potomac had been thus withdrawn was well 
named. It was one vast entanglement of second growth timber and chap- 
parral, to the last degree unfitted for the manoeuvres of an army. 

With his wonted rashness, but relying on his adversary’s vacillation, Lee 
divided his army and sent Jackson around Hooker’s right to take him in 
reverse and cut him off from United States Ford, while his own constant 
feints on the centre should cover the move. Meanwhile Hooker weaWed 
his right by blind demonstrations in hk front, and enabled Jackson to com- 
plete his manoeuvre and to crush at a blow the 11th corps (0. 0. Howard’s) 
which held that flank and to throw the army into utter confusion. In this 
moment of his greatest triumph "Stonewall” Jackson fell at the hands of 
his own men. 

On the morrow, with “Jackson” for a watchword, by dint of massed 
blows upon Hooker’s lines where but one man in three was put under fire, 
Lee fairly drove the Union army into a comer, from whence its dazed com- 
mander, with eighty thousand men, cried aloud for succour to Sedgwick’s 
one corps fifteen miles away, still fronting the defences at Fredericksburg. 
Under quite impossible orders this gaUant soldier captured Marye’s Heights, 
where Burnside had lost thirteen thousand men, and advanced towards his 
chief. But Lee, trusting to Hooker’s panic to keep him bottled up, turned 
upon Sedgwick, drove him across the nver after an all-day’s fight, and again 
confronted Hooker, who, dizzy and nerveless, sought safety in retreat to his 
old cainps. 

This ten days’ passage at arms was ^orious to the Confederate soldier’s 
valour and to his leader’s skill, while the Federate lost all save honour. With 
an effective only half as great, Lee had actually outnumbered Hooker when- 
ever he had struck him. While a fraction of the Union forces were being 
decimated, the rest were held by Hooker in the leash at places where they 
were uselessly frettiirg to join their brothers in the fray.”* 

THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG ‘ 

With one voice the South, inspired by the successes of Fredericksburg 
and ChancellorsviUe, demanded an invasion of the North. In response to 
this demand, Lee, early in June, 1863, crossed the Potomac and concentrated 
his army at Hagerstown, Maryland, in preparation for an invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, leaving Hill ana Stuart with a considerable force to divert Hooker. 
Hooker, however, evaded them, and started in pursuit of Lee. Hooker’s late 
movements had shown faultless strategy and indomitable energy, but neither 
Lincoln nor Halleck, remembering Cmncellorsville, could have entire confi- 
dence in him. Finally, resenting their interference, he sent in his resigna- 
tion, which was at once accepted.® 

Few words sum up Hooker’s military stand. As a corps commander, or 
with orders to obey, unless jealousy warped his powers, he was unsurpassed 
in bravery, devotion and still. For the burden of supreme command he 
had neither mental calibre nor equipoise. Self-sufficiency stood in lieu of 
self-reliance. 

Into Hooker’s place quietly stepped business-like Meade, and unham- 
pered by Halleck, whose favourite he was, continued to follow up the invaders. 
Ewell was at York, and Carlisle might cross the Susquehanna and capture 
the capital of the state. Meade therefore moved northward from Fred- 

[‘ Reprinted from Theodore A. Dodge's Sird's-Eye View of the Civil War, by permission 
of Houghton, Mifllln, and Company. Copyright, 1897, by Theodore A. Dodge.] 
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ericksburg, intent upon loosening Lee's grip on that river. This he effected, 
and Longstreet and Hill were ordered, not towards Harrisburg, but through 
the South Mountain passes ; for Lee, as soon as he knew of Meade’s direc- 
tion, became fearful for his communications. And he was moreover troubled 
by the naked defence of Richmond, which prize could have been secured by a 
vigorous attack bv General Dix from Fort Monroe with more ease than at 
any time during tne war had the attempt been made. Lee, therefore, deter- 
mined to draw back and make a diveraion east of the South Mountain range 
to engage Meade’s attention. Lee’s plan of invasion had been thwarted; 
but his army must be defeated. 

Having divined the purpose of his adversary, Meade selected the general 
line of Pipe Creek for his defence, and threw his left wing, preceded by cav- 
alry, forward to Gettysburg as a mask. Lee also aimed to secure this point, 
for it controlled the roads towards the Potomac. The 1st and 11th corps 
met the van of Lee’s army under A. P. Hill, on the north of the now historic 
town. A severe engagement ensued, in which doughty General Reynolds 
lost his life, and the Federate, after Ewell came upon the field, were driven 
back through the town with heavy loss, but unpursued. Hill and Ewell 
waited for Longstreet. This check to the enemy’s advance led to results 
worth all the sacrifice. 

Few conflicts of modern times have become so familiar, in art and story, 
as the battle of Gettysburg. Only its chief features need be recalled. South 
of the quiet little town, covering tne road to Baltimore, lies a chain of hillocks 
and bluffs shaped like a fish-hook. At the barb rises Culp’s Hill, along the 
back what is known as Cemetery Hill, and the shank, runnmg north and 
south, is formed by a billy slope terminating in a rocky, wooded pealc, called 
Round Top, having Little Round Top as a spur. On this eligible ground the 
retreating Unionists were rallied and speedily reinforced, while Meade, at 
Hancock’s suggestion, brought the army forward from Pipe Creek to secure 
it. 

Meanwhile Lee cautiously advanced his own troops, and forgetting that 
he had promised his corps commanders that he would not in this campaign 
assume a tactical offensive, resolved to give battle. Longstreet’s preference 
was to seize the Emmetsburg road beyond the Union left, and manoeuvre 
Meade out of his position by compromising his communications with Wash- 
ington. But there lurked in the healthy body of the Army of Northern 
Virginia a poisonous contempt of its adversary. This was the natural out- 
come of Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. Lee was morally 
unable to decline battle. He could not imperil the high-strung confidence of 
his men. 

As the second day dawned he must, however, have watched with throb- 
bing anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defences on just such a 
formidable crest as he himself had held at Marye’s Heights. For Lee gauged 
better than his men the fighting (qualities of his foe. 

His general line lay along Seminary Ridge, parallel to Cemetery Hill, and 
about a mile distant, with his left thrown round and through the town to a 
point opposite Culp’s, in order, Longstreet, Hill, Ewell. He was thus formed 
m concave order of battle, the Army of the Potomac having been thrown by 
the lay of the land into substantially the convex order. 

By noon Lee had perfected his plans, and Longstreet opened an attack 
on a weak salient thrown but by Sickles from the general Ime of the Union 
left towards the Emmetsburg road. The possession of Round Top would 
take the Federal line in reverse, and Sickles’ position, an outward angle, could 
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be enfiladed in both directions, and if lost would seriously compromise tliis 
point. Longstreet was not slow to clutch at the advantage thus offered. 
But the foresight of Warren, after a desperate struggle, secured Round Top; 
and though Longstreet wrested from Sickles his salient, he secured only an 
apparent benefit not commensurate with his loss. 

On the Union extreme right, Ewell had meanwhile gained a foothold on 
Culp’s Hill, and, as night fell, Lee was justified in feelmg that the morrow 
would enable him to caiw the entire ridge. For he befieved that he had 
effected a breach in both flanks of the Army of the Potomac. Indeed at the 
close of the second day the gravity of the situation induced Meade to call 
a council of his corps commanders. It was determined to abide the resdt 
at that spot. Officers and men were in good spirits and equal to any work. 

Lee was tactically in error as to Lon^treet’s supposed success on the left. 
It had in reality rectified Sickles’ position. The realiine of the Federal army 
was undisturbed. And Meade at daylight attacked Ewell in force, and after 
a hard tussle wrenched from him the ground .commanding Culp’s. Thus Lee 
had failed to effect a permanent lodgment on either Federal flank , and Meade 
had thrown up strong field worlcs to defend them. There was no resource for 
him but to break the Federal centre. 

He accordingly massed nearly one hundi'ed and fifty guns along Seminary 
Ridge, and at one o’clock p. m. opened fire. Owing to the limited space for 
the oatteries, barely eighty guns from the Federal side could answer this 
spirited challenge. For two hours lasted the fiery duel, when Lee launched 
Pickett, “ the Ney of the rebel army,” with a column of thirteen thousand 
men, to drive a wedge into the centre of the Union line. A column charged 
with so desperate a duty — the forlomest of forlorn hopes ~ should contain 
none but picked troops. Pettigrew’s division in the assaulting column was 
imable to hold its own. And though Pickett’s Virginians actually ruptured 
Hancock’s line and a few of the men penetrated some fifty yards beyond, he 
met an array in front and flank which rolled him back with fearful loss. Lee’s 
last chance of success was wrecked. 

The instinct of a great commander might have seized this moment for 
an advance in force upon the broken enemy. But Meade cautiously held 
what he had already won, rather than gain more at greater risk. Beaten, 
but not dismayed, Lee spent all the morrow and until after daylight next 
day preparing for retreat, and yet in a mood to invite attack. And he would 
have met it stoutly. But Meade was content. He would adventure nothing. 
He had won the credit of defeating his enemy; he lost the chance of destroy- 
ing him. He may be justified in this, but not in failing to follow up Lee’s 
deliberate retreat with greater vigour. It must however be admitted that 
in almost all campaigns, a similiar criticism may be passed — after the event. 
There is always a term to the endui’ance and activity of armies and their com- 
manders. 

In this most stubborn battle of modem days the Federal army lost 23,000 
out of 93,000 engaged; the Confederates 22,500 out of 80,000 men, besides 
5,400 prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded, twenty-two and a half per 
cent,, is unexampled in so large a force. Lee retreated by way of Williams- 
port, undisturbed save at a distance, and after some days was followed across 
the Potomac by Meade.* The Confederate main line of defence was now 
re-established to the south of the Potomac in the region of the Wilderness, 
with centres at Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg. Men and officers alike 
were forced to the conclusion that inv^ions of the North were not, on the 
whole, the best sort of operations in which to engage.® 
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THK VICKSBTJEG CAMPAIGN 

In the midsummer of 1862 Halleck was appointed general-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States, and in that capacity transferred his headquarters 
to Washington, leaving Grant in command at Corinth. His force had been 
so depleted by Halleck's scattered operations that the Confederates now 
made an attempt to drive him down the Tennessee river. The result was, 
as we have seen, the battles of lulca and Corinth early in October, 1862. It 
was the prelude to Grant's first movement against Vicksburg. That city 
had been fortified and guarded by the Confederates in such wise that it was 
deemed impregnable, aihd it might well have been thought so. The place is 
situated on asteep and lofty bluff at the junction of the Yazoo river with the 
Mississippi. 

The latter flows in a serpentine couree through a low flat basin about forty 
miles in width. It is peipetually changing its course, and the land on either 
side is intersected in all directions by sluggish streams and stagnant lakes, the 
remnants of its abandoned channels. In such a country operations with an 
army are impossible. At long intervals, however, the river flows entirely 
on one side of its basin and washes the foot of the steep hills by which it is 
bounded. Wherever siich a cliff occurred, as at Cohunbus, Memphis, and 
other points, it was defended by the Confederates, and when they lost it they 
lost the river down to the next similiar point. Now the combination of cir- 
cumstances at VicksWg was peculiar. Its position was too lofty to be taken 
by the fleet unaided, but the only direction from which it could be safely 
approached by an army was from the rear, that is to say, from the east; and 
the correct line of approach was that of the Mississippi Central Railway with 
Memphis for the Federal base of supplies. For an army coming up or down 
the Mississippi the problem, was almost insoluble.^ It was impossible to get 
in the rear of the city by landing to the north of it, for the approaches were 
there guarded by batteries on Haines Bluff which could shoot down any assail- 
ing column faster than it could advance. On the other hand, an army land- 
ing to the south of Vicksburg incurred the risk of starvation, since the guns 
of Vicksburg prevented sup^iea from passing down stream, while the guns 
of Port Hudson two hundred miles below equally prevented them from pass- 
ing up. Grant’s first movement gainst Vicksburg [in the autumn of 1862] 
was the correct one, along the Mississippi Central Railway; but because of 
his deficiency in cavalry, his line of communications was cut and he was obliged 
to retreat upon Corinth. Meanwhile [December, 1862] a separate expedition 
under General Sherman had been sent down the Mississippi river. It landed 
at Chickasaw Bayou, and attempted to stoim the works at Haines Bluff in 
order to gain a foothold to the north of Vicksburg. This enterprise met with 
a bloody repulse. [McClemand who succeeded Sherman made an expedition 
up the Arkansas River but was called back by Grant who complained that 
the main object of the campaign was being overlooked.] A period of intrigue 
succeeded, the result of which was that Grant felt obliged to abandon his first 
plan and take his whole army down the river to Vicksburg. After arriving 
on the west bank of the Mississippi opposite the mighty stronghold, the prob- 
lem before him was to get his army into its rear. Two fruitless months were 
spent in attempts to navigate the intricate and tortuous system of bayous 
in order either to land the army northwards without encountering the guns 
of Haines Bluff, or to carry supply-ships southwards by routes not commanded 
by the batteries of Vicksburg. Meanwhile Grant’s popularity greatly de- 
clined, and President Lincoln was urged to remove him from command. But 
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Lincoln’s reply was, “I rather like the man; I guess we will try him a little 
longer.” At this crisis Grant conceived a most daring scheme; and having 
heard it condemned by every one of his generals, he proceeded to try it on his 
own responsibility. On the 16th of April Porter’s fleet was taken down the 
river below the city, sustaining slight damage from its batteries. Feints were 
made to the northward, while the body of the army was rapidly marched 
to Bruinsburg, about twenty-five miles below Viclcsburg. A crossing was 
effected near that place, and the Confederates were defeated in an obstinate 
battle at Port Gibson. This obliged them to evacuate Grand Gulf (May 3rd, 
1863), the strongest of the outposts to the southward. From Port Gibson 
Grant then proceeded to march northeasterly upon the city of Jackson, the 
capital of the state of Mississippi, intending to find and defeat (General Joseph 
E. Johnston who was approaching to relieve Vicksburg. Grant’s object 
was to throw himself between Johnston’s army and that of Pemberton, the 
commander at Vicksburg, and to defeat them in detail. order to do this 
it was necessary for him to keep his army concentrated, and he could not spare 
troops to guard his line of communications with the Mississippi river. He 
therefore cut loose from his base altogether and conducted this marvellous 
campaign upon such food as his men could carry in their knapsacks or seize 
in the course of their march. To avert certain ruin it was necessary that he 
should be victorious at every point; and he was. Having defeated Johnston 
in two battles, at Raymond (May 12th) and again at Jackson (May 14th), he 
instantly faced about to the west and marched against Pemberton who had 
come out to intercept his supposed line of communications. In a bloody 
battle at Champion Hill (May 16th) Pemberton was totally defeated, and 
his ruin was completed the next day at the Big Black river. Pemberton 
then retired into Vicksburg with the remnant of his force, while Sherman 
approached Haines Bluff in the rear and compelled the enemy to evacuate 
it. The supposed insoluble problem was now virtually at an end, for Grant’s 
line of supplies from the northward was opened and made secure. Mindful 
of the possibility that Johnston might sufficiently recover strength to inter- 
rupt operations. Grant tried to carry Vicksburg by storm, and two assaults 
were made which were repulsed with great slaughter. He then resorted to 
siege operations, and by the third day of July the city was starved into 
submission. By this brilliant campaign Grant’s reputation was at once raised 
to a very high pitch. He was made major-general in the regular army, and 
henceforth was allowed to have his own way in most things.™ 

CHICKAMAUQA AND CHATTANOOGA 

For six months after the battle of Stone River Rosecrans with the Araiy 
of the Cumberland lay quietly at Murfreesboro facing Bragg. _ No operations 
of any magnitude were attempted, though several cavalry raids were under- 
taken — that of Forrest and Wheeler against Fort Donelson, and of Morgan, 
the Confederate guerilla, into Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio being the most 
noteworthy. Urged by both HaUeck and Grmt, Rosecrans late in June pre- 
pared to advance upon his enemy. In a brilliant series of manoeuvres Rose- 
crans outgeneralled his adversary and compelled him to change his base time 
and again. The occupation of Lookout Mountain and Missiona^ Ridge by 
generals George H. Thomas and McCook rendered Bragg’s position at Chat- 
tanooga, whither he had retired, untenable. Finally in attempting to pursue 
Bragg through the difficult mountain passes to the south, the two^ armies 
came face to face at Chickamauga Creek, Bragg, who had meanwhile been 
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reinforced by Longstreet with a part of the Army of Northern Virginia, had 
now about seventy thousand men to Rosecrana’ sixty thousand. He began 
the battle (September 19th, 1863) by falling upon the Federd left under 
Thomas jvho managed to hold his position against overwhelming numbers 
throughout the day. The fight was renewed the next day. The removal 
of Wood’s division from the Federal centre left a gap which Longstreet at 
once took advantage of. The Federal army was thus divided, its right being 
completely swept from the field. On the left, however, the redoubtable 
Thomas, now cut off from the main Union army, re-formed his lines, and 
though outnumbered two to one withstood again and again the furious attack 
of the whole Confederate army. Well did he earn his title to the name, “ Rock 
of Chickamauga” which has been applied to him. “No more splendid spec- 
tacle appears in the annals of war,’’ says Dodge, ^ the military historian, 
“ tVifln this heroic stand of Thomas in the midst of a routed army, and in the 
face of an enemy the power of whose blows is doubled by the exultation of 
victory.” Thomas later withdrew in perfect order to Chattanooga where 
Rosecrans and his defeated corps had preceded him, Rosecrans had been 
badly worsted in battle, but the net result of the campaign was rather in his 
favour, and Thomas’ staunch stand had so weakened Bragg that it was some 
time before he could take the offensive. The losses at Chickamauga were 
sixteen thousand for the Federal, and eighteen thousand for the Confederate 
army.® 

Rosecrana, as we have said, retired with his army into Chattanooga, but 
had not sufficient force to hold the crests of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, which were forthwith occupied by the Confederate army. This oper- 
ation left the Union army without any good line of communications. The 
only route by which food could be brought was a long and difficult w^on 
road over a spur of the Cumberland Mmmtains known as Waldron’s Ridge, 
Drenching rains set in, the mules died on the route and blocked up the way, 
and presently the Union army suffered for want of food. Indeed, something 
like a famine set in, and nearly all the horses perished for want of forage. At 
this crisis Grant was appointed to command all the armies west of the Alle- 
ghanies, increased by the transfer of two corps from the Army of the Potomac 
to that of the Cumberland. His first proceedings were to supersede Rose- 
crans by Thomas, and to order up Sherman from Vicksburg. By a beautiful 
series of operations an excellent line of eommrmication was opened by Gen- 
eral William Farrar Smith, and the sufferings at Chattanooga were relieved. 
On the arrival of Sherman’s force it was moved by a circuitous and secret 
route to the north end of Missionary Ridge near Chickamauga station on the 
Dalton Railway, by which Bragg received his supplies. At this time Long- 
street, who, as we have seen, had taken part in the battle at Chickamauga, 
was engaged in a subsidiary operation. He had been imprudently sent away 
by Br^ to lay siege to Knoxville, and his line of communications was also 
the railway from Dalton. Bragg’s left wing occupied the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, while his centre and right stretched along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge for a space of five or six miles. Under these conditions Grant’s plan 
of battle was simple. His reinforcements from Virginia, commanded by 
General Joseph Hooker, were in Lookout Valley. He proposed to make a 
demonstration with these troops which should engross Bragg’s attention, 
while Sherman at the opposite extremity of the field should storm the northern 
end of Missionary Ridge, cut off Bragg from the Dalton Railway and crush 
his right wing, thus wrecking his army; but the battle, as fought, proceeded 
upon a very different plan. The accidental breaking of a pontoon bridge 
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left in Lookout Valley one division of men which had been destined for Sher- 
man’s part of the field. This additional force so far strengthened Hooker 
that in the course of the fight which ensued upon Lookout Mountain he car- 
ried the whole position by storm, driving the Confederates down upon Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

On the other hand, Shermans entei-prise was frustrated by an unforeseen 
obstacle. After he had surmounted the northern extremity of Missionary 
Ridge he was confronted by a yawning chasm which none of the Federal 
glasses had been able to detect, and as there were no good topogr^hical maps 
its existence was unknown. The crests beyond were crownea with Con- 
federate artillery, and well manned. In these circumstances, the part that 
Sherman played, though a very useful one, was different from what had been 
intended. On the second day of the battle he attacked the heights before 
him; he was unable to carry them, but his pressure upon that vitm point was 
so strong that it led Bragg to keep on reinforcing it at tiie expense of his centre, 
which was confronted by the army of General Thomas. Presently Grant, fear- 
ing for Sherman and wishing to stop thfe northward movement of Confederates, 
ordered four of Thomas’ divisions to make a bayonet charge in front. They 
were to carry the Confederate works at the foot of Missionary Ridge and then 
halt and await orders. At that moment Grant was building better than he 
knew. The line of twenty thousand men swept like an avSanche over the 
works at the foot of the ridge^ and then in an imcontroUable spirit of victory 
kept on without orders, m^mg their way up the perilous he^ht. As they 
reached the top they broke through the Confederate centre in at least six 
different places, while at the same moment Hooker, who had come down 
from Lookout Mountain, overwhelmed Bragg’s right and sent it tumbling in 
upon his routed centre. In a few momenta the remnant of the Confederate 
army was a disorderly mob fieeing for life. This great victory secured for 
the northern army the line of the Alleghanies, as me capture of Vicksburg 
had secured the line of the Mississippi.** 

grant’s plan op campaign 

The winter of 1863-1864 was a quiet one. On the last day of Februaiy, 
1864, congress revived the rank of lieutenant-general and President Lincoln 
promptly appointed Grant to that position, foflowing the action up in a few 
days by making him oommander-in-chief of all the armies of the TJnion. At 
once Grant developed his plans for a grand campaign which he confidently 
hoped would end with the downfall of the Confederacy.® His main purpose 
was to mass and move at the same time against the two great Confederate 
armies in the field, that of Lee in his immediate front (in Virginia) and that 
of Joseph E, Johnston at Dalton, Georgia, opposed to which, at Chattanooga, 
was Sherman, Grant’s second in command and his successor in the West, 
to whom he chiefly looked for co-operation. Sherman was to bear from Chat- 
tanooga, making Johnston’s army and Atlanta his objective pointe; he was to 
penetrate the intoior of the Confederacy as far as possible and inflict all possi- 
ble damage on its war resoiuces, but me mode of operation was left largely 
to his discretion; Grant chose the most difficult task for himself; to conquer 
and capture laee’s army was his prime object, with the fall of Richmond as 
its necessary result, and he thought it better to fight this wary antagonist 
without his stronghold than within itJ Lincoln had learned by hard ex- 
perience that it was better to leave his generals to manage their oum cam- 
paigns, and he made no attempt to interfere with Grant’s plans. In a fare- 
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well message he wrote him, "The particulars of your plan I neither know nor 
seek to know. I wish not to obtnide any constraints or restraints upon 
you.” 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN: THE MARCH TO THE SEA 

It was, as we have seen, a principal part of Grant’s plan of campaign, on 
assuming supreme command of the armies, that Sherman should march upon 
Atlanta. While preparations were being made for this movement part of 
Sherman’s army was employed in the expedition of General N. P, Banks and 
Commodore Porter up the Red river in Louisiana, which, although resulting 
in some sharp battles, had little influence on the great strategic movements 
east of the Mississippi, and can here only be mentioned. 

The distance by direct line from Chattanooga to Atlanta is only about 
one hundred miles, but the country is rough and broken and in the way lay 
General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the ablest of Southern generals, with a 
veteran army of sixty-five thousand men. Sherman’s army in three wings 
under 'Thomas, J. B. McPherson, and J. M. Schofield, numbered over one hun- 
dred thousand, but as he advanced he was compelled to leave such a con- 
siderable force to guard his line of supplies to Nashville that his effective 
army was never far superior in strength to that of his adversary. Johnston 
adopted the policy of fighting only when attacked, of intrenching every step 
he took, and of offering battle only when conditions seemed to favour him. 
Sherman began his advance on May 7th, 1864. He first came up with John- 
ston at Resaca, but the Confederates evacuated their intrenched positions 
without a very spirited resistance (May 13th). Day by day Sherman pushed 
carefully and slowly forward. Fighting was frequent, but a pitched battle 
was never ventured. "Like two wrestlers,” says Dodge J "as yet ignorant 
of each other’s strength or quiclcness, they were sparring for a hold. Neither 
would risk giiung odds.” The nearest to a general engagement was the battle 
of New Hope Church (May 25th-27th) but the result of the action was in- 
decisive. By the end of May each army had lost in the aggregate about ten 
thousand men, conspicuous among the Confederate slain being General Leon- 
idas Polk, the warrior-bishop of Louisiana. 

Toward the middle of June as Sheiman approached Marietta he found 
Johnston firmly intrenched across his path. From June 14th to June 28th 
fighting was almost continuous. On the latter date he abandoned his care- 
ful tactics, and made a rash assault on the Confederate works at Kenesaw 
Mountain only to be repulsed with great loss, General Daniel McCook being 
among his dead. Again resuming his flanking tactics he was soon within 
a few miles of Atlanta. At this juncture President Davis, who had never 
been on friendly terms with Johnston, dismissed him for what he was pleased 
to call his “dilatory tactics” and gave the command to General J. B, Hood, 
a fearless fighter but not to be compared with his predecessor as a tactician. 

The change of commandera had its immediate result in the battle of 
Peachtree Creek (July 20th) in which an assault of Hood’s was repulsed with 
severe loss,_ On July 22nd began the general engagement known as the battle 
of Atlanta in which Hood's losses reached eight thousand and Shennan’s less 
than half that number, although among them was his brave and able lieu- 
tenant, General McPherson. On July 28th Hood was again defeated at the 
battle of Ezra Church, after which he retired within the city of Atlanta about 
which Sherman daily tightened his coils. Hostihtiea continued for another 
month, when Hood, despairing of holding the city longer, made good his escape. 
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Sherman entered and took posaesaon on September 2nd. The first object 
of his campaign was accomplished. Conservative estimates of the losses of 
the two armies during the Atlanta campaign (May 7th-September 1st) place 
those of the Union forces at 32,000, while those of the Confederates must 
have exceeded 24,000. 

After remaining six weeks in Atlanta, Sherman left Thomas to look after 
Hood, who was marching northward with the expectation of drawing Sher- 
man after him, and on November 15th set out on his historic march to the 
sea. His army was sixty-two thousand strong in two columns, under Gen- 
eral 0. 0. Howard and General Henry W. Slocmn. By the mid(fie of Decem- 
ber the army, having met with little opposition, had covered the three hundred 
miles to the coast, reduced Fort McAllister, south of Savannah, and opened 
up communications with Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet in preparation to the cap- 
ture of Savannah. Before the siege was actually begun however. General 
Hardee, the Confederate commander, had evacuated the city by night and 
Sherman entered it without opposition December 21si 

THE BATTLE OP MOBILE BAT 

While Sherman’s army was closing in around Atlanta, Admiral Farragut 
won his famous naval fight in Mobile Bay. The harbour of Mobile was pro- 
tected by three formidable forts, Gaines, Morgan, and Powell, which made 
it the most important and the strong^t Confederate position on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It had long been the centre to Confederate biocide runners and 
the Federal blockade had never been made effective. After months of delay 
Farragut accompanied by a land force under General Gordon Granger moved 
upon the city. The troops were landed on an island at the entrance to the 
bay. On August 5th Farragut — he himself strapped to the mast of his 
fl^ship the Hartford that he might not fall if shot — entered the harbour 
with his fleet in the face of a terrific fire from the forts. One of his ironclads, 
the Tecumseh, was sunk by a torpedo, but the rest advanced and engaged 
the Confederate fleet. First the forts were silenced, then after a fierce defence 
the entire fleet including the powerful ram Tennessee surrendered or were 
simk. Forts Gaines and Morgan were soon after surrendered to Granger, 
but Mobile itself, though its importance was destroyed, held out some months 
longer. 

THOMAS AND HOOD IN TENNESSEE 

General Thomas, whom Sherman had left to cope with Hood in Tennessee, 
had under him at first only twenty-seven thousand men as compared to a 
Confederate force of almost twice the size. By the end of November how- 
ever, he had been reinforced and had gathered at Nashville an army of about 
fifty thousand. Against Hood who was now marching rapidly on Nashville 
he sent General Schofield to retard his advance and, if the opportunity offered, 
to give battle. Schofield took a strong position at Franklin, where Hood im- 
petuously attacked him November 30tn, 1864. Again and again Hood vainly 
hurled his superior numbers against Schofield’s well posted force. The assaults 
were continued till well into the night, but every one was repulsed with 
success. Hood's loss was six thousand. Schofield's less than half as many. 
The next day Schofield retired unmolested to Nashville. 

In a few days Hood was before Nashville, where he waited two weeks. 
On December 14tii Thomas was ready to attack. His tactics were as simple 
as they were faultless and effective. On the morning of December 15th he 
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advanced, bearing heavily with his right under General A. J. Smith and was 
successful in crushing and turning Hood’s left flank. At the end of the day 
he had won a certain victory, but Hood still remained to be thoroughly crushed. 
It was afternoon of the 16th before a general assault was ordered, but it was 
made with such vigour and spirit that all resistance was overcome. Hood’s 
line was broken in a dozen places and his army was soon swept from the field 
in a demoralised mass. With scarcely half of the force with which he had 
begun the battle, Hood escaped across the Tennessee. Not in the whole 
Civil War had any army suffered such a complete and disastrous defeat as 
this. It marked the termination of armed resistance to the Union arms west 
of the Alleghanies. Thomas deserved and received the highest praise for his 
signal triumph. Of him Dodge ^ says that “he perhaps falls as little short 
of the model soldier as any man produced by this country.” 

PORT fisher; SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINAS 

It was now planned that Sheiman should march northward from Savannah 
through tlie Carolinas and aid Grant in crushing Lee in Virginia, and on Feb- 
ruary Ist he left Savannah with an army sixty thousand strong. Preliminary 
to this movement, however, took place the capture of Fort Fisher, which 
guarded the harbour of Wilmington, North Carolina. This was accomplished 
January I5th, 1865, by a strong fleet under Admiral Porter co-operating with 
a land force under General Terry. 

Sherman's march through the Carolinas was slower and more difficult 
than his march from Atlanta to the sea, for he had to cross instead of follow 
the river covu’ses, and his advance was more stubbornly opposed. Columbia, 
S. C. was occupied on February 17th after a sharp conflict with a Confederate 
force under General Wade Hampton. Charleston too was abandoned and 
almost destroyed by flames from the burning cotton which the fleeing Con- 
federates had fired. Sherman moved on toward Goldsboro, defeating John- 
ston, who had again been given a command, in a sharp battle at Bentonville 
(March 16th). At Goldsboro, which he reached March 23rd he was joined 
bjr Schofield vdth a part of Thomas’ army and Terry’s force from Fort Fisher. 
His force now numbered ninety thousand men. While Sherman was slowly 
closing in on Johnstonj the Union cavalry leader Stoneman made a successful 
raid in western Virginia for the purpose of cutting Lee off from any possible 
railway communication with the west. 

THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 

Grant divided the Army of the Potomac into three corps under Hancock, 
Warren, and Sedgwick. Of this army numbering now ml told almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand, Meade was placed in immediate charge, Grant 
himself of course retaining supreme command. Sheridan, brought from the 
west, commanded his cavalry. Grant's own plan for overcoming Lee was 
by means of hard blows rather than by manoeuvring. His motto was “con- 
tinuous hammering.” “His belief,” says Dodge, ^ “seems to have been that 
skilful tactics exhibited weakness. Other and greater soldiers have for a 
time been subject to this delusion. He was to discover his error in his first 
clash of arms.” 

The Union army crossed the Rapidan May 4th, 1864, and entered the 
heavily wooded region near Choncellorsville known as the Wilderness. Fight- 
ing began at once, for Lee, who knew well the ground, saw his advantage in 
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attacking his adversary where his superior numbers could not be used to the 
best advantage. The battle of the Wilderness was fought on May 6th and 
6th. No tactical movements of any account were possible owing to the 
nature of the country, and the conflict resolved itself into a series m discon- 
nected battles. The fighting was furious and the slaughter tenific, but at 
the end of two days’ struggle noth^ had been decided. Grant had lost over 
seventeen thousand men, including General Wadsworth, Lee’s loss was 
slightly over twelve thousand. 

Grant having come to the conoluaon that little good could come of ham- 
mering Lee as he stood, next attempted a flank movement toward Spott- 
sylvania Comt House. But Lee was there before him. Every day there was 
severe fighting. On the Union side General Sedgwick was killed. On the 
Confederate side their dadiing cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, feU in conflict 
with Sheridan’s cavalry. “I mean to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer,” stubbornly wrote Grant. The battle of Spottsylvania proper took 
place on May 10th a,nd 12th, both armies resting on the 11th. It exhibited 
some of the most furious assaults and desperate cfefences of all the war. The 
hardest fighting took place on the 12th as a result of Hancock’s repeated 
attempts to take the Confederate’s salient. Of this remarkable struggle 
Elson« writes “He succeeded, and captured four thousand men after great 
slaughter on each side. Five desperate, fruitless efforts the Confederates 
made to retake the position. One of these General Lee started to lead in 
person, but his men refused to advance till he went back beyond the danger 
line. At a point known as ‘the death angle,’ the hand to hand fighting 
which continued till midnight, was equal to any ever known in war. Men 
fought from the top of heaps of dead men till their own bodies were added to 
the pile, and others came to take their places. Not a tree or a sapling was 
left alive or standmg. One tree nearly two feet in diameter was literally cut 
in two by musket balls.” The losses in the two days’ battle were about equal, 
footing up to the terrible total of thirty-six thousand. Yet like the battle of 
the Wilderness its result was undecided. 

For a week the hostile armies lay quiet, exhausted by their terrific strug- 
gle. On May 21st Grant again moved forward by his left toward Eichmond. 
The two armies again came face to face on almost the exact ground where 
the battle of Gaines’ Mill had been fought two years before, Lee had posted 
his aimy in a practically impregnable position with his centre at Cold Har- 
bor, and from this position Grant with almost incredible lack of discretion 
attempted to dislodge him. There could have been but one result. The 
Union columns were mowed down like grain before the reaper. In a little 
over a half hour more than seven thousand of them lay dead or wounded on 
the ground. The Confederate loss was very small. All military critics agree 
that this assault was the greatest error in aU Grant’s military career, a judg- 
ment, the justness of which he himself acicnowleckes in his Memoirs, Grant 
now abandoned his plan of a direct advance on Eichmond and proposed to 
change his base to the James River and march upon the Confederate capital 
from the south.® 

The object of Grant’s overland campaign was to capture or to destroy 
Lee’s army. He had done neither. But he had lost sixty thousand men in 
five weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd 
corps alone had lost four hundred men a day from the time of leaving the 
Rappahannock. The full significance of this is apparent when the force of 
each army at the inception of the campaign is called to mind. Grant had 
numbered one hundred and twenty-two thousand men; Lee some seventy 
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thousand. This fearful loss was the result of assaults in mass undertaken 
without the aid of that skill which Grant knew well how to employ, though 
he neglected to do so. Whenever Grant resorted to manoeuvring, he suc- 
ceeded measurably. Whenever he attacked all along the line, he failed 
utterly. ■ _ 

Criticism cannot depreciate the really great qualities or eminent services 
of General Grant. His task was one to tax a Bonai)arte. That he was 
unable to put an end to the struggle by means less costly in lives and material, 
if not indeed by some brilliant feat of arms, cannot detract from the praise 
actually his due for determmed, unflinching courage. It rather adds to 
the laurels of Lee. It cannot be asserted that any other Northern general 
could here have accomplished more against the genius of Lee. And it was 
Grant who, in the face of the gravest difficulties political and military, was 
able to hold the confidence of the nation and to prevent that party at the 
North which was clamouring for peace from wrecking the success "now all 
but won. But his truest admirers admit Cold Harbor to have been a griev- 
ous mistake. And all who appreciate at its solid worth Grant’s ability as 
a leader regret that in this great struggle with Lee he should have failed to 
employ the full resources he so abundantly possessed. 


THE SINKING OP THE “ ALABAMA” 


A noteworthy combat between the Confederate cruiser Alabama and the 
United States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, France, on June 19th, 
1804, Among the vessels preying upon American commerce three English- 
built cruisers had been prereminent, the Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. The 
last two were captured respectively in Bahia Harbour and at sea. 

The Alabama, under command of Captain Raphael Semmes, had been 
sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, and sailed out of Cher- 
bourg to accept her challenge. The tonnage and crews of each were about 
equal. The armament of each was what the English considered the best for 
war vessels of that size. They were typical craft. The Alabama was an 
English vessel, moimting English guns and carrying an English crew; the 
Kearsarge an American vessel with American gims, and out of one hundred 
and sixty officers and men all but eleven were American-born citizens, _ Both 
were wooden vessels, but the Kearsarge hung her chain cables over the sides to 
protect her engines. 

It was a fair fight, but of short duration. The fire of the Kearsarge was 
the more deliberate and proved ve^ destructive. The Alabama surrendered 
within an hour in a sinking condition, Semmes was picked up in the water 
by an English vessel, and escaped capture. The loss of the Alabama was 
about forty men. On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her 
opponent’s fire, only three men were wounded.^ 

In its two years’ career of destruction the Alabama had destroyed sixty- 
nine merchant vessels, and ten million dollars worth of property. 


SHERIDAN’S SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN ( 1864 ') 

While the North was co min g slowly to a realisation of the appalling sacri- 
fices of Grant’s Wilderness campaign, the chief interest in the war in the east 
centred in the Shenandoah Vmley. In the first weeks of July, 1864, Lee 
sent General Jubal A. Early to threaten Washington. On the 14th Early was 
in sight of the capitol’s dome and might have captured the city, but while 
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he hesitated the city was reinforced. He then turned up the valley and 
on July 30th one of his detachments crossed into Pennsylvania and burned 
Chambersburg. At this juncture Grant appointed Sheridan to the command 
of the Union forces in the Shenandoah valley with instructions to devastate 
the region to such an extent that it could not henceforth support an invad- 
ing army. Sheridan entered the valley with forty thousand troops and, 
after some mancsuvring, on September 19th met and defeated Early at 
Winchester, the latter’s losses reaching three thousand six hundred. Three 
days later he won another victory at Fisher’s Hill, Early’s loss being twelve 
hundred. 

Sheridan then proceeded up the valley, laying waste as he advanced. 
Early continued to evade a pitched battle, giving way before the Union 
advance. On October 19th Sheridan’s army was at Cedar Creek, but he him- 
self was absent, having been called to Washington some days before for a 
conference. Early took this occasion for an unexpected attack, which was 
made so unexpectedly and with such impetuosity that the superior Union 
forces were driven from their camps. Their retreat almost became a rout. 
But the opportune and dramatic arrival of Sheridan, who made his famous 
ride from “Winchester fifteen miles away” which T. Buchanan Reade has 
immortalised in verse, stemmed the tide. The Federal troops were ralhed 
and re-formed, and in tmn Early was forced from the field he had almost 
won. Thenceforth he made almost no attempt to oppose the victorious 
Sheridan, as a result of which the Shenandoah valley and northern Virginia 
were virtually free from hostilities dining the rest of the war. 

WAH-TIMB politics: LINCOLN’S BE-ELECTION 

The bombardment of Fort Sumter had for the moment practically wiped 
out all party lines in the North. But such a condition could not last long. 
The powerful democratic party that had been for half a century the greatest 
political organisation in the nation was not by any means destroyed. Most 
of the Lincoln administration’s purely military measures the democratic 
leaders either agreed to or acquiesced in. But they early found a plausible 
issue in the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the series of arbitrary 
arrests that followed. Congress in ratifying the president’s action and ex- 
tending his power added to his great authority as commander-in-chief that 
of a military dictator. The arrests were opposed even by some prominent 
republicans, and by the democrats were made the subject of the bitterest 
criticism. 

It was not long before the democrats found other things to criticise, such 
as corruption in the letting of army contracts, favoritism in military appoint- 
ments, and undue extravagance in expenditures. In the fall elections the 
party made gains in the strongest republican states, chose governors in New 
York and New Jersey, and largely increased its congressional representation. 
The passage of the Conscription Act by congress in March, 1863, was followed 
by a renewed outburst which in July in New York and other citiM took the 
form of armed opposition, suppressed only after the use of military force 
and considerable loss to life and property. 

Among the leaders of the more radical democrats, or "copperheads” as 
they were called by their opponents, was Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio. 
In canvassing the state for the democratic nomination for governor in 1863 
his denunciations of the administration were so extreme that it was deter- 
mined by General Burnside to arrest him for incendiary utterances. He 
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was therefore arrested, tried, and found guilty of “declaring disloyal senti- 
ments” and was sentenced to confinement during the war. This finding 
Lincoln commuted to banishment to the Confederacy. Vallandigham event- 
ually escaped to Canada. While there he was named as the democratic 
can^date for governor of Ohio but was overwhelmingly defeated by John 
Brough. 

With the approach of the presidential election of 1864 there developed 
within the republican party a powerful opposition to Lincoln's renomination. 
'Thaddeus Stevens, William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, and others openly 
favoured Chase. Popular sentiment, however, was all with the president, 
and his renomination was secured without opposition. Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee was named for vice-president with the idea of favouring South- 
ern unionists and proving to the world that the war was not a sectional 
struggle. 

A group of radical republicans, however, placed John C. Fremont in nom- 
ination. The democratic convention meeting at Chicago, August 9th, 
1864, nominated General George B. McClellan for president and George H. 
Penmeton of Ohio for vice-president on a platfonn that pronounced the war 
a failure and demanded that efforts at once be made to secure peace on the 
basis of a restored Union. McClellan repudiated the declaration that the 
war had proved a failure, but a reaction at once set in in favour of Lincoln. 
Fr6mont wisely withdrew from the contest. Sheridan’s Shenandoah cam- 
paign, Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, and Farragut’s victory in Mobile Bay 
were the most powerful campaign arguments. McClellan carried only three 
states, receiving twenty-one electoral votes to two hundred and twelve for 
Lincoln. The people, as Lincoln pithily put it, had decided that it was “not 
best to swap horses while crossing a stream.” 

PETERSBURG ANB APPOMATTOX 

After the disaster at Cold Harbor, and the change of base to the James 
river, Grant advanced upon Petemljurg. Without attempting a regular 
siege, he posted his army so that he could operate against Riclunond at pleas- 
ure while keeping his eye on the Confederate works before him. To strengthen 
his own position however he spent some weeks in constructing an elaborate 
system of intrenchments. An attempt made to assault the Confederate 
fortifications, after a mine had been exploded beneath them (July 30th, 
1864) resulted in a repulse with considerable loss. Fighting continued all 
along the line for some months, but with the coming of autumn it grew more 
infrequent and both armies practically suspended hostilities till Spring. 

]^anwhile the condition of Lee’s army was becoming critical. It was 
realised that Richmond could hold out but little longer and preparations were 
at once made to move the army south to co-operate with Johnston in North 
Carolina. Grant expected some such move, and late in March, 1866, sent 
Sheridan to gain a foothold in the Confederate rear. The result was the 
battle of Five Porks (April 1st, 1865) in which Sheridan won a brilliant vic- 
tory. On the following day a successful general assault was made on Peters- 
burg, and on the same evening Leebegan the evacuation of Richmond, amidst 
scenes of almost unparalleled disorder. Union troops entered the city on the 
3rd. 'The only thought of Lee and Davis was now of escape, but Grant had 
determined that they should not get away from him. 

Slowly but surely the superior Union forces closed in upon the remnants 
of Lee’s once great army. Ewell, Pickett, and a considerable part of the 
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ai-my were cut off and forced to surrender. Lee crossed the Appomattox 
and hurried toward Lynchbui-g only to find Sheridan and Ord blocking the 
way. Fui'ther resistance appearing useless, nothing was left but surrender, 
and on April 9th he sent a white flag to Grant asking terms of surrender. 
The two commanders met at Appomattox Court House. The terms offered 
by Grant and accepted by Lee provided for the release of officers and men 
on parole, not to take up arms against the United States, the officers to retain 
their side arms, baggage, and horses. The captures and desertions of the 
past week had so reduced Lee’s force that only 28,231 were surrendered. On 
April 26th Johnston surrendered to Sherman, President Davis, escaping into 
southern Georgia, was captured near Irwinville May 10th. On M&y 26th, 
with General Kirby Smith’s surrender of the last Confederate army west of 
the Mississippi, the Civil War in America came to an end. 

THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 

While the North was thrilling with Joy at Lee’s surrender, and while both 
North and South were beginning to breathe with relief that the great strugT 
gle was near its close, the one man who more than any other was responsible 
for the preservation of the Union was stricken down by the hand of an aasaasin. 
On the ni^t of April 14th, 1865, while watching the performance of a play 
at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, President Lincom was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor, who was poneerned in a plot to murder aU the chief officials 
of the government. He died shortly after seven o’clock the following morning 
and was buiied at his home at Sprmgfield. Illinois, on May 4th. Never before 
in the history of the nation had the people so generally, so sincerely mourned 
the death of any man. To the president’s nobuity and fatness of character, 
his close friend and associate, John G. Nicolay, pays this tribute:® 

“The declaration of Independence was his political chart and inspira- 
tion. He acknowledged a universal equality of hmnan rights. He had 
unchanging faith in self-government. Yielding and accommodating in 
non-essentials, he was inflexibly firm in a principle or position deliber- 
ately taken. ‘Let us have faith that right malces might,’ he said, ‘and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.’ 
Benevolence and forgiveness were the very basis of his character; his 
world-wide humanity is aptly embodied in a phrase of his second inau^al: 
‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.’ His nature was deeply 
religious, but he belonged to no denomination; he had faith in the eternal 
justice and boundless mercy of Providence, and made the golden rule of 
Christ his practical creed. History must accord him a rare sagacity in guid- 
ing a great people through the perils of a mighty revolution, and admirable 
singleness of aim, a skilful discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden 
moment to free his nation from the incubus of slavery, faithful adherence to 
law, and conscientious moderation in the use of power, a shining personal 
example of honesty and purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and 
indefinable magnetism by wmch he subordinated and directed dangerously 
disturbed and perverted moral and political forces to the restoration of peace 
and constitutional authority to his countiy, and the gift of liberty to four 
millions of human beings. Architect of his own fortunes, rising with every 
opportunity, mastering every emergency, fulfilling every duty, he not only 
proved himself pre-eminently the man of the hour, but the signal benefactor 
of posterity. As statesman, ruler, and liberator civilisation will hold his 
name in perpetual honour. ”o 
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SCHOXILER’S estimate of LINCOLN* 

“There lies the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever seen!” said 
Stanton, in tears, at this president’s death-couch; and, probably, for a eulogy 
so brief no fitter one could have been pronounced. Well did that stern sub- 
ordinate — headstrong, impulsive, bom to be unpopular — realize how much 
of his own splen(fid opportunity and success in achieving he owed to that 
generous and genial direction. Abraham Lincoln need hardly be compared 
with the great rulers of mankind in other ages and countries; it is enough to 
take him in his most admirable adaptation to the age and country in which 
his destiny was cast. He clearly understood the thirty millions of Americans 
over whom he had been placed by the people’s choice, and the tremendous task 
given him by his Maker to be aecom^nshed. Lincoln was not a profound 
scholar, but his mind was acute and his logical faculties clear and active; he 
had a lawyer’s self-culture to comprehend the relations of republican society; 
he had studied American political history and problems of government, and 
no one imderstood better his country’s institutions, state and national, in 
their practical workings. He had fair public experience, besides; and his 
excellence as an administrator in affairs lay in his consummate tact and skill 
as a manager and director of political forces under the complex and com- 
posite system of this American government. Though not among the chief 
tomiders of the new national party which brought him into the presidency, 
he promptly came forward as one of its leaders, and once placed in direction, 
he ^ided it confidently for the rest of his life, unapproacliable as chieftain 
and popular inspirer. As president of the United States he harnessed together 
the greatest intellects of this party — statesmen diverse as the winds in temper 
and sentiment — ^better capable than himself to push forward the car of legis- 
lation or handle the multifarious details of executive work; and he held the 
reins over them with infinite considerateness and discretion, conciliating, 
assuaging rivalries, maintaining good humour, and encouraging each to his 
greatest work. He kept his ewinet in the closest touch with congress, and 
Both cabinet and congress in generous accord with public opinion, which last 
he carefully watched and tilled like a good gardener, planting seed, nurtur- 
ing the growth of new ideas, and bringing, in proper time, the ripe fruit. Raw 
haste, the falsehood of extremes on one side or the other, he sedulously avoided ; 
yet he sowed and cultivated. And, once again, while conducting the cause 
of the whole Union, of national integrity, he was yet highly regardful of state 
pride and state magistracy, seeking not suppression but assistance; and the 
liarshest military rigour he ever exercised over state rebellion was tempered 
by clemency, forgiveness, and compassion. Not an insurgent common- 
wealth of the South did he attempt to reorganise and reconstruct, save 
through the spontaneous aid of its own recognised inhabitant and such 
native and natural leaders of the jurisdiction as were found available. The 
armed potency, almost -unexampled, which Lincoln exercised through four 
distressful years, was always exercised unselfishly and as a patriot, in the 
name and for the welfare of the real constitutional government which he 
represented^ and for the permanent welfare of the whole American people. 
Rarely lea-vmg and never going far from the nation’s capital during that entire 
period, he there came in contact -with people from all parts of the land — 
soldiers and ci-vilians, men, women, and children, and by his rare person- 
ality, in whose external expression pathos and humour were remarkably 

[’ Beprinted from James Sdiouler’s History of the United States, hy permission of Podd, 
Mead and Company. Copyright, 1899, hy James Sohouler.] 
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blended, be dispelled unfavourable prejudice and endeared himself gradually 
to all classes of the people, at the same time giving reassurance as of one 
genuine, self-possessed, and trustworthy, who knew well his responsibilities 
and was capable of exercising them. 

The fame of Abraham Lincoln, enhanced by the deep pity felt for his 
sad and sudden taking-off — the martyrdom of a misconception — has 
reached the stars, and will spread and endure so long as human rights and 
human freedom are held sacred. For Americans his name is imperishably 
joined with that of Wasliington, imder the designation “Father,” which 
no otWs yet have borne — the one saviour and founder; the other, preserver 
and liberator, Washington’s work was as completely finished as one great 
human life could make it; and had Lincoln been spared to the end of the 
presidency for which he was re-chosen, tlie capstone to his monument would 
surely have been inscribed “Reconciler.” For no man of his times could 
so wisely and powerfully, or would so earnestly have applied himself to the 
compassionate task of binding together the broken ligaments of national 
brotherhood and infusing through the body politic once more the spirit of 
common harmony and content. Nothing but the clouds of false prejudice 
and rumour could anywhere have obscured or prevented the rays of so warm- 
ing and regenerating a personal influence.? 




CHAPTER XI 

THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865 

BY FBEDEBICK KOBEBTSON JONES, PH,D. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF LINCOLN 

The period in United States history popularly called the Reconstruction 
Period is usually made to apply, though somewhat indefinitely, to three 
administrations : that of Andrew Johnson and the two terms of Ulysses S. 
Grant. It was then that the great economic, social, and constitutional havoc 
wi’ought by the war was partly repaired ana the former governments of the 
subdued states were in a measure restored. Nevertheless, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that during the continuance of the whole war the federal gov- 
ernment was occupied with the question, “What is to be done with the re- 
volted states when the fortunes of war shall have put their fate in our hands ? " 

During the first part of the war it was generally understood that the 
seceding states would be restored to their former status — that it would be a 
process of restoration rather than one of reconstmetion. The slavery question, 
however, soon brought about a radical change in sentiment among the people, 
which in turn was soon reflected in congress. To restore the old governments 
under their former constitutions, however, meant the continuance of slavery, 
and this, in the light of subsequent developments, became hnpossible. The 
whole question, therefore, soon resolved itself into an attempt to make recon- 
struction along the lines of the elimination of slavery, square as nearly as 
possible with restoration. It was an attempt to reconcile two unreconcilable 
theories; the elimination of slavery from the social and constitutional fabric 
of the revolted states meant reconstmetion of that fabric, and reconstruction 
was totally incompatible with restoration. People, congress, and president 
could not agree as to the means of attaining that object. Out of this mass 
of conflicting councils there gradually evolved, however, a scheme which later 
became known as the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. This plan was put 
into operation before the close of the war in those states that had been wrested 
from the Confederacy. 

In his first inaugural address President Lincoln made the following signifi- 
cant statement; “It follows from these views that no state, upon its own 
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mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances 
to that effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within any state or 
states against the authority of the United States are insurrectionary or revo- 
lutionary, according to circumstances. I therefore consider that, in view of 
the constitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken.” 

This paragraph states succinctly President Lincoln’s view of the status 
of the seceding states, not only as he held that view at the beginning of his 
administration but as he maintained it to the end of his life. This view 
soon led him into conflict with the radicals like Sumner and Wade in the 
senate and Henry Winter Davis and Stevens in the house. 

No sooner, however, had Congress given its official stamp to the president’s 
theory than a radical departure from it made its appearance in mat body. 
February 11th, 1862, nine resolutions were offered in the senate by Charles 
Sumner, the first of which read as follows; 

“Eesolved, That any vote of secession or other act by which any state 
may undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the constitution within 
its territory, is inoperative and void against the constitution, and when 
maintained by force it becomes a practical abdication by the state of all 
rights under the constitution, while the treason which it involves still further 
works an instant forfeiture of all those functions and powers essential to the 
continued existence of the state as a body politic, so that from that time 
forward the territory falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of congress, as 
other territory, and the state being, according to the language of the law, 
felo de se, ceases to exist.” ^ This was the first attempt to force upon con- 
gress the policy of vcb victis. 

In a speech before the house of representatives, January 8th, 1863, Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, placed this view upon the groimds of ejqiediency, 
not upon constitutional grounds. “They will find,” he said, “that they 
cannot execute the constitution in the ^eifing states j that it is a total nullity 
there, and that this war must be carried on upon principles wholly indepen- 
dent of it. They will find that tliey must treat those states now outsicle of 
the Union as conquered provinces and settle them with new men, and drive 
the present rebels as exiles from this country." 2 

The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction is fully set forth in the procla- 
mation of President Lincoln (1863) which was sent to congress with his annual 
message, in which he says: 

“ I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the United States, do proclaim, declare, 
and make known to all persons who have directly or by implication partici- 
pated in the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full 
pardon is hereby granted to them and each of them, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property cases where rights of 
thud parties shall have intervened, and upon the condition that every such 
person shall take and subscribe an oath, and thenceforth keep and maintain 
said oath inviolate, and which oath shall be registered for permanent preser^ 
vation, and shall be of the tenor and effect following, to mt. And I do 
further proclaim, declare, and make known that whenever, in any of the 
states of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such state at the pres- 
idential election of the year of our Lord one thousand eight hunted and 
sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid and not having since violated it 


‘ Congreadonal Globe, 736, 737. 


’ Congressional Globe, 243. 
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and being a qualified voter by the election law of the state existing imme- 
diately before the so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall re- 
establish a state government which shall be republican, and in no wise con- 
travening said oath, such shall be recognised as the true government of the 
state, and the state shall receive thereimder the benefits of the constitutional 
provision which declares that 'the United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican foi-m of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and, on application of the legislature, or the exec- 
utive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.' 

“ Aad, for the same reason, it may be proper to further say that whether 
members sent to confess from any state shall be admitted to seats, consti- 
tutionally rests exclusively with the respective houses, and not to any extent 
with the executive ; . . . and while the mode presented is the best the execu- 
tive can suggest, with his present impressions, it must not be imderstood 
that no other possible mode would be acceptable.” ^ 

There were thus, shortly after the beginning of the war, two plans of recon- 
struction in the field, the Presidential Plan and the Congressional Plan. The 
government was carried by slow and imperceptible steps, though at the 
same time surelj?, from one to the otlier. That is to say, from the doctrine 
“ that a state is indestructible, that it cannot commit treason, that upon its 
mere motion it cannot lawfully get out of the Union, to the arbitrary conclusion 
that its maintenance of secession by force works an abdication of all its 
rights under the constitution of the United States.” How this change of 
attitude towards the seceding states was brought about is, in fact, the larger 
part of the history of reconstruction. Congress was compelled almost daily 
to consider its constitutional limitations. 

The application of the Presidential Plan to actual conditions brought 
forth not only criticism of Lincoln but even vituperation. Congress looked 
upon it as a usurpation of its own sacred powers, and many people, to the 
extent that they understood it at all, considered it as at least ultra-constitu- 
tional. The president was accused of weakness, of despotism, of vacillation, 
of personal and party aggrandisement— all in one breath. Nor did these 
criticisms emanate from democratic sources alone ; they came from republican 
sources as well. February 16th, 1864, Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, 
reported a bill from the house committee on rebellious states the purpose of 
which was clearly set forth in its title: "To guarantee to certain states whose 
governments have been usurped or overthrown, a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 2 The bill was intended to give effect to Article IV, section 4, of 
the federal constitution, and represented an attempt to harmonise the con- 
flicting views of the different factions of the republican party with regard to 
the status of the seceding states and their relation to the federal government. 

The bill finally passed both house and senate (.July 2nd) without modifica- 
tion and went to the president for his approval. There it was subjected to a 
pocket veto — congress having adjourned sine die before the expiration of 
the ten days allowed the president by the constitution in which to sign bills, 
or veto them, or not pass upon them at all. 

On the 8th of July (1864) following, the president issued a proclamar 
tion, in which he stated that the bill had been presented to him for his approval 
“less than one hour before the sine die adjournment” of the session. That, 
while “unprepared by a formal approval” of the bill to be “inflexibly com- 

* McPherson’s Political History of the United States during the Rebellion, pp. 147, 148, 

’ Congressional Globe, 3,448, July Ist, 1864, and H. E., 244. 
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mittecl to any single plan for realoration”; and, while also "unprepared that 
the free-state constitutions and governments already adopted and installed 
in Arkansas and Louisiana" should be “set aside and held for naught, thereby 
repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens" who had set up the same as to 
further effort, or “ to declare constitutional competency in congress to abolish 
slavery in the states" (hoping, at the same time, that a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery throughout the nation might be adopted)— never- 
theless, he was “fully satisfied with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill, as one veiy proper for the loyal people of any state choosing to 
adopt it." Furthermore, that he was at all times prepared to “give the 
executive aid and assistance to any such people, so soon as militaiy resistance 
to the United States" should have been suppressed in any such state, and 
the people thereof should have “sufficiently retunied to their obedience to 
the constitution and the laws of the United States.” That, in such cases, 
military governors would be appointed with “directions to proceed accord- 
ing to the bill." This proclamation was, in effect, serving notice that he 
would proceed according to his own plan of reconstruction, and would adopt 
that embodied in the dead congressional bill only to the extent he deemed 
advisable.* 

This proclamation created a furor among the adherents of the Congres- 
sional Plan of Reconstruction. A protest was issued signed by Henry Winter 
Davis, who had reported the bill in the house, and by Senator Wade, who had 
reported it in the senate. The proclamation was declared to be “ a document 
unknown to the laws and constitution of the United States” and a “grave 
executive usurpation.” 

A final attempt to pass the Reconstruction Bill through congress failed on 
the 22nd of February, 1864, and the session closed on the 4th of March, thus 
leaving the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction, for the time being, the sole 
possessor of the field. 

Tennessee was tlie first of tire seceding states sufficiently under tlie control 
of the military forces of the United States to warrant an attempt at reor- 
ganisation. By the 25th of February, 1862, Nashville, the capital of the 
state, was occupied by the federal army. IPrior to that event (February 
22nd), and, in fact, in anticipation of it, General Grant had issued an order 
annulling the jurisdiction of state courts and placing the adjudication of cases 
in the hands of the authorities duly established by the United States govern- 
ment. West Tennessee was placed under martial law, but with the under- 
standing that it would be i-estored to a normal government as soon as con- 
ditions warranted it. The president then appointed Senator Anffiew John- 
son, of Tennessee, military governor with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Johnson was a fonner governor of Tennessee and became Lincoln’s successor 
in the presidency. "Tennessee,” said Johnson, "is not out of the_ Union, 
never has been, and never will be out. The bonds of the constitution and 
the federal power will always prevent that. This government is perpetual; 
provision is made for reforming the govCTnment and amending the consti- 
tution, and admitting states into the Union; not for letting them out of it. 
The United States sends an agent or a military governor, whichever you please 
to call him, to aid you in restoring your government. Whenever you desire, 
in good faith, to restore civil authority, you can do so, and a proclamation 
for an election will be issued as speedily as it is practicable to hold one.” 

By 1864 the state executive committee of the republican party deemed 

' For text of proclamation, see Scott, licconsiriuMon During the Civil War, Appendi;t C. 
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conditions ripe for summoning a convention of the people. The convention 
met on the 9th of January, 1864, and exceeded its instructions by itself sub- 
mitting to the people ” amendments abolishing slavery, and prohibiting the 
legislature from making any law recognising the right of property in man.” 
A full state ticket was nominated by the convention, including W. G. Brown- 
low for governor. The ticket was elected without opposition. The legis- 
lature met at Nashville on- the 3rd of April, and two days later ratified the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution. The fact that the election was 
held according to the state law of 1852 is evidence of the intention of the 
federal authorities to restore the ancient government of the state except to the 
extent that it recognised slavery as an ir^itution. 

January 20th, 1864, General Steele, the military commander of Arkansas, 
was ordered to hold an election on March 28th, for the election of a gov- 
ernor. The amended constitution was adopted at the polls and a governor 
and state and county officials were elected. When the legislature assembled 
two United States senators were chosen. 

A military governor, George F. Shepley, was appointed for Louisiana in 
1862, Little or no progress was made under this organisation. None was 
made, in fact, until the president took the matter of reconstruction entirely 
into his own hands. This marks the change from the old faction of restoring 
the governments in the same condition as they were before the rebellion to 
the open application of the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Through 
General Banks, on January 8th, 1864, an election of state officers was ordered 
by proclamation to take place February 22nd. These officers were to con- 
stitute the ci-vil government of the state, under the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, except so much as relate to slavery. September 6th the new 
constitution emancipating the slaves and prohibiting property in man forever 
was adopted, and the government was organised on wie 3rd of October, Five 
congressmen were chosen and members of the legislature, and later two United 
States senators. The senators and representatives were not admitted. This 
reconstruction of Louisiana in 1864 was the first instance of the kind under 
the plan set forth in the Amnesty Proclamation. 

The beginning of the year 1865 ushered in many events that were clearly 
indicative of an early close of the war. In the mean time, however, the 
Thirte.enth Amendment to the constitution, forever abolishing slaveiy, had 
been accepted by congress in Januaiy, though it was not proclaimed by the 
secretary of state until the 18th of December, after having been ratified by 
three-fourths of the states. On the 4th of March, upon the occasion of his 
second inauguration, Lincoln spoke the following truly great words: “With 
malice toward none; with charity for all; with fomness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wounds ; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan — ^to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” ^ But Lincoln’s 
last public address was delivered on the evening of the 11th of April before 
a great multitude of people gathered about the White House, to convey their 
congratulations to the president and to signify theh joy at the sure prospect of 
peace._ It was his last public utterance, likewise, upon the subject of recon- 
struction and the criticisms levelled at his policy towards it as practically 
illustrated in Louisiana. ^ It sums up very aptly his theory of reconstruction 
as modified by the experience of his fimt term in the presidential office : 

'■ A. Lincoln, Cmnplete Works, -Vol. II, pp. 666, 667. 
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“Wo are all agreed that the seceded states, so called, are out of their 
proper practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in regard to those states is to again get them 
into the proper practical relation.” voicing the optimism which always was 
so pronounced an element of his mental equipment, Lincoln went on to say 
that he believed this could be accomplished far better without ever raising 
the question as to whether these states had or had not been out of the 
Union. He urged that everyone should join in restoring the practical 
relations throughout the Union, each man allowing to his neighoour the 
indulgence of a personal opinion on the subject, but not permitting that 
personal opinion to interfere with the practical working of the new scheme of 
reorganisation.^ 

No words could express greater common-sense than is found in this informal 
address. The question as to whether the states had ever been “out of the 
Union,” he considered as academic; as bad when taken as the “basis of a 
controversy,” as "good for nothing at aJl”; as merely a "pernicious abstrac- 
tion” ; as practically an immaterial question, that could have no other effect 
“ than the mischievous one of dividing our friends.” He frankly acknowl- 
edged that if his plan of reconstruction, then in practical operation in Louisi- 
ana, failed, he would withdraw it and try another plan. 

Three days later— on the evening of the 14th— Lincoln was assassinated. 
The assassin entered the box at the theatre where Lincoln was seated with a 
party of friends, and shot the President with a pistol. The stricken man 
lost consciousness immediately, and died a few hours later. The effect of 
this blow upon the national mind can be better imagined than described. 
“ The country had now to traverse an unexplored sea, with its unknown 
currents, without chart to point out rocks and shallows, and in ignorance, of 
course, of what new storms might rise,” ® “ With the ship barely over the bar,” 
said the London Spectator, “ the pilot falls dead upon the deck, and it must 
be well, but the sailors may be pardoned if for the moment they feel as if the 
harbour would never be attained,” 

We can say with considerable degree of assurance that, had Lincoln lived, 
he would easily have triumphed in his policy of reconstruction and would 
have readily defeated the faction that had arisen against him under the 
leadership of Sumner. He had already triumphed over the protest of Wade 
and Davis. “He was master of the situation, and had he been left to com- 
mand it, there is every reason to believe that the faction which disturbed 
him a few days before his death would have been crushed.” ® The assassin’s 
pistol had deprived the Southerners of their kindest and most powerful friend. 


RECONSTEITCTION DUEING THE ABMINISTEATION OP JOHNSON 

On the day after the assassination of President Lincoln— at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the 15th— Andrew Johnson took the oath of office. In 
answer to the question as to what policy would be pursued, he mplied that 
it must be left for development as the administration progressed, and that 
his own past course in connection with the rebellion would have to he regarded 
as a guarantee for the future. “I know it is easy, gentlemen,” he said to a 
delegation from New Hampsliire, “for anyone who is so disposed to acquire 

‘ A . Lincoln, Comvleto Works, Vol. II, pp. 673-676. 

® Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, Vol. Ill, p. 689. 

® Pollard, The Lost Cause Regained, p. 86. 
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a reputation for clemencjr and mercy. _ But the public good imperatively 
requires a just discrimination in the exercise of these qualities. The American 
people must be taught to know and understand that treason is a crime. It 
must not be regarded as a mere difference of political opinion. It must not 
be excused as an unsuccessful rebellion, to be overlooked and forgiven." 

Many were disposed to regard his advancement to the presidency at that 
particular juncture as but another evidence of providential favour, if not of 
divine interposition, by which the nation was to be saved from what many 
feared might prove Mr. Lincoln’s ill-timed leniency and misplaced confidence.* 
Johnson now found himself face to face with the great problem of reconstruc- 
tion. His view of this momentous question seems to have been substantially 
much like that of Lincoln, but there was a wide difference between the cW- 
acters of the two men. Johnson had not a " touch of Lincoln’s genius for 
. understanding and persuading men," and was at the same time sadly lacking 
in tact and discretion. Woodrow Wilson* points out that Johnson was as 
humble in origin as Lincoln himself. But, unlike Lincoln, he to the last 
retained his native roughness. He had not the full confidence even of the 
party that elected him. It was not forgotten that he had once been a 
democrat ; he had even been sent as democratic senator from Tennessee. 
His sympathies were with the South in regard to almost every question 
except the one salient one of their attitude toward the Union. In every- 
thing sWt of this, he held that the state had the right to local sovereignty, 
and his opinions were both arbitrary and stubborn. He was sure to 
exasperate his opponents in putting forth his views. 

He declined to seek the advice of congress in the embarrassment of ^ his posi- 
tion, and subjected himself, in a large measure, to the counsel and influence 
of his cabinet. This was particulaiiy significant inasmuch as he had made 
no changes in this body since Lincoln’s death. Probably Mr. William H, 
Seward, the secretary of state, exerted more influence over the president 
than any other member of the cabinet, Mr. Blaine holds, that by nis argu- 
ments and by his eloquence Mr, Seward " completely captivated the president. 
He effectually persuaxied him that a policy of anger and hate and vengeance 
could lead only to evil results,” and that the president was gradually influ- 
enced by Mr. Seward’s arguments, though their whole tenor was against his 
strongest predilections and against his pronounced and public committals to a 
policy directly the reverse of that to which he was now, almost imperceptibly 
to himself, yielding assent. He pointe out that the president had completely 
changed his point of view within a few weeks. No longer ago than April he 
had declared himself in favour of “ the halter for intelligent, influential 
traitors,” He had again and again used language of similar import, 
advocating the arrest, conviction, and execution of traitors. But he was now 
brought over to the opposite point of view, and he was ready to advocate the 
policy of reconstruction that did not contemplate the indictment of a single 
ti’aitor or the arrest of a single participant in the rebellion, with the sole 
exception of such as might be suspected of personal complicity in the con- 
spiracy that led to the assassination of Lincoln, — an exception that merely 
implied a willingness to further the ends of ordinary justice contemplated by 
the criminal law.® 

On the 29th of May two decisive steps were taken in the work of recon- 
struction. Both steps proceeded on the theory that every act needful for 

^ H. Wilson^ Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, Vol. Ill, pp. 693, 594. 

* Wilson, Dwision and Reunion, 257, 258. 

• J. G. Blaine, Twejiiij Years of Congress, Vol. II, pp. 67, 68. 
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the rehabilitation of the seceded states could be accomplished by the execu- 
tive. The first step taken was the issuance of a Proclamation of Amnesty 
and Pai-don to “ all persons who have, directly or indirectly, participated in 
the existing rebellion.” Thhteen classes of persons, however, were excepted 
from the benefit of this pardon. Of these classes, the first six were nearly 
identical with those excepted in President Lincob’s proclamation of Decemto 
8th, 1863.1 

By the middle of July, three months after the assassination of Lincoln, 
the whole scheme of reconstruction was in operation. Proclamations ap- 
pointed governors also for all the states but four. For the reconstruction of 
Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, different provisions were made, 
ihe “ Pierpont government,” with headguarters at Alexandria, was recognised 
as the legitimate^ government of Virginia. A course very similar to that 
adopted in Virginia was followed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

The voters in those states who were qualified under the proclamation to 
do so at once held constitutional conventions and created governments more 
or less squaring with Johnson’s idea of a republican form of government 
within the meaning of the constitution. This was done in every state, except 
Texas, by the autinnn of 1865, and senators and representatives were elected 
ready to apply for admission to congress as soon as that body should assemble. 
I^en congress assembled, however, on the 4th of December, it was in no 
mood to consider favourably these new state governments. The unfavourable 
attitude was, in a measure, due to certain laws passed by tliose governments 
which seemed to have in view the direct purpose of keeping the negroes in 
“involuntary servitude,” The South lookeci with apprehension upon the 
liberty accorded a “labouring, landless, homeless class.” Consequently, a 
number of the “reconstructed" governments— especially Mississippi and South 
Carolina— had passed statutes restraining the freedmen in matters rdating 
to employment, labour contracts, and vagrancy. To the Southern legislatures 
these restraints were considered reasonable enough, but to congress they 
were looked upon as evidences of bad faltli. These drcumstances made con- 
gress the more willing to listen to those who advocated a more radical policy 
of reconstruction, having as their professed object the complete submission 
of the Southern states to tlie will of the federal government. According to 
the views of those who advocated this radical policy, resistance to the laws 
and constitution of the United States had resulted in the suspension of all 
federal law in so far as the rebellious states were concerned. Furthermore, 
that law did not revive in those states until congress declared it in force 
after the conditions incident to its revival had been complied with satisfac- 
torily. In brief, congress would rehabilitate the states when and in the 
manner it pleased. 

The practical adoption of this theory of reconstruction by congress marks 
the beginning of the policy of “Thorou^.” Ciongress assembled in December 
with more than a two-thirds majority in both houses. The temper of congress 
was shown immediately upon organising. The names of all the states that 
had seceded were omitted from the roll-call. 

On the 30th of April a reconstruction committee reported a joint reso- 
lution embodying a comprehensive amendment to the constitution. It was 
designed to protect the nghts of the negroes of the South, and fix the basis of 
representation in congress. This resomtion was concurred in by the two 
houses of congress, June 13th, 1866, and when ratified by the proper mun- 

' For text, see McPherson’s History of the Beconsiruction, pp. 9, 10. 
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ber of states became the Fourteenth Amendinent. It made “all persons 
born or naturalised in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of,” citizens both of the United States and of the several states of thdr resi- 
dence. It provided for a reduction of the congressional representation of 
any state that diould deny the franchise to male citizens of voting age. It 
likewise e vclndod from federal office those who had served the Confederacy 
until congress should pardon them, and likewise invalidated all debts or 
obligations “incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave.” President 
Johnson had no power to veto the resolution, but he sent a message to congress 
on the 22nd of June expressing his disapproval of it. ^ 

But this was not the first clash between the preadent and congress. On 
February 6th, 1866, congress passed a bill establishing a second FVeedmen's 
Bureau, the first one, passed March 3rd, 1865, haying limited the existence of 
the “bureau” to one year. The first act had given the bureau rather wide 
authority to assist the liberated slaves in finding means of subsistence and 
in helping them to secure their new privileges and immunities. The second 
bill increased these powers greatly and made it a penal offence, triable and 
punishable by feder^ military tribunals, to attempt to interfere with in any 
way the civil rights and immunities of the freedmen. The president vetoed 
tliis biU, Febiniary 19th, on the ground that it violated constitutional guar- 
antees in that no person by our organic code should be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, and that taxation should never be 
imposed without representation. February 21st, the bill was again put upon 
its passage, but failed to become a law — ^not having secured the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the senate. There were still some republicans in congress 
who did not see fit to break with the preadent, at least openly, The third 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, of July, 1866, was a much milder document, as it 
did not make violations of the propcsed law a criminal offence. Neverth^ 
less, July 16th the president vetoed the bill, and congress promptly repassed it 
the very same day the veto message was received. 

In March, 1866, congress had sent to the president for his approval a bill 
“ to protect all persons in the United States in their civil rights, and furnish 
the means of their vindication.” This was the first Civil Sights Bill. The 
president vetoed it on the 27th of March, and on the 9th of April congi’ess 
passed it over his veto. The president’s veto was accompanied by an elab- 
orate message, in which he claimed that the bill was both unwise and in excess 
of the constitutional powers of congress. This marks definitely the breaking- 
point between the president and congress. The president accepted the issue, 
and congress decided to follow its own plan of reconstruction without his 
assistance. 

The president might yet have carried with him a considerable following 
had he showed the slightest tact and good judgment. His friends, both 
republicans and democrats, called a convention, at which they made a demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. But Johnson 
took this show of support as a warrant for maldng violent speeches against 
congress and acting in a most intemperate manner generally. The fall election 
resulted in an oveiwhelming victory for congress. The republican majority 
in the next house would be as large as in the present one. Congress came 
together in December determined to curb the president and to formulate 
means b}’^ winch the recalcitrant Southern states, that had rejected the Four- 
teenth Amendment, could be made to accept it. Besides the ten Southern 
states included in the rebellion, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland had voted 
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against the amendment. Tennessee was the only geographically Southern 
state that voted for it. Meanwhile, however. President Jolmson, although 
thus obstructed in the work he had assumed in reorganising the Southern 
states, had continued issuing proclamations. On the 2nd of April, 1866, he 
issued a proclamation declaring the state of war ended, and civil authority 
existing throughout the United States. Later, he issued an amnesty proc- 
lamation, modifying that of May 29th, 1865, wherein “ tliirteen extensive 
classes of persons were altogether excepted and excluded from the benefits 
thereof,” so that “the full and beneficent pardon conceded” in that procla- 
mation “should be opened and further extended.” 

But all this was to go for naught before the high-handed congressional pro- 
gramme framed by a caucus of republican members upon the assembling of 
congress. Congress then proceeded to carry out its policy of “thorough” 
with re^rd to reconstruction. The Tenure of Office Act was passed over 
the president’s veto, March 2nd, 1867 — thus making the executive power of 
appointment to and removal from office subject to the ^provaf of the 
senate. Then, by a rider to the Appropriation Bill, General Grant, already in 
command of the whole military force of the government, was made practi- 
cally independent of the president. Johnson was compelled to approve this 
obnoidous rider in order to save the General Appropriation BUI. Congress also 
established universal suffrage in the District of Columbia over the president’s 
veto, January 8th, 1867, and in the tenitories, January 10th, 1867. The 
latter bill became a law by reason of the failure of the president to sign, or 
return it with his objections, within ten days after presentation to him. 
Nebraska was admitted to the Union, March 1st, 1867— Nevada having been 
added to the list of states October 31st, 1864. The bill admitting Nebraska 
was passed over the president’s veto. 

All this legislation^ however, was little more than paving the way for 
the great Reconstruction Act of March 2nd, 1867, which was repassed the 
same day the president’s veto message was received. This remarkable piece 
of legislation was entitled “An act to provide for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebel states.” Tennessee had already been admitted to repre- 
sentation and was excluded from the provision of the act. The Southern states 
were to be grouped into five military districts. It was made the duty of the 
president to “ assign to the command of each of said districts an officer of the 
army, not below tire rank of brigadier-general, and to detail a sufficient mil- 
itary force to enable such officer to enforce nis authority.” These officers 
were given full civil and criminal jurisdiction; and all interference under 
colour of state authority with the exercise of military authority under 
the act was to be null and void. The provisions were made, however, that 
no cruel or unusual punishment was to be inflicted and no sentence of death 
was to be carried into effect without the approval of the president. Section 
6 of the act outlined the process of reconstruction. This process was out- 
lined in still gi-eater detail by a Supplemental Reconstruction Act, passed 
March 23rd, 1867. The militaj^ commanders were given the power to enroll 
in each state, upon oath, all the male citizens of one year’s residence who 
were not disqualified to vote by reason of felony or excluded under the terms 
of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. Then they were to hold a general 
election in each state for the purpose of selecting delegates to a state conven- 
tion. These conventions were then to frame constitutions extending the 
franchise to all classes of citizens who had been perniitted to yote for 
delegates — ^without restriction as to “race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude.” These constitutions were to conform with the constitution of 
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the United States "in every respect,” and were to be submitted to the same 
body of electors for ratification. If congress passed favourably upon the 
constitution of a state thus submitted, then that state would be admitted to 
representation so soon as its new legislature should ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. After these provisions of the act had been complied with, mili- 
tary jurisdiction over that state was to cease. It was furthermore provided, 
that “until the people of said rebel states shall be by law admitted to repre- 
sentation in the congress of the United States, any civil governments which 
may exist therein shSl be deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority .of the United States at any time to abolish, 
modify, control, or supersede the same.” Such was this extraordinary act. 

This act erected in each of the ten states a vice-royal rule outside of the 
constitution. President Johnson summed up his objection to the bill in a 
sentence of his veto message; "I submit to congress whether this measure 
is not, in its whole character, scope, and object, without precedent and with- 
out authority, in palpable conflict with the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution, and utterly destructive to those great principles of liberty and 
humanity for which our ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic have shed 
so much blood and expended so much treasure.” ^ 

“Such was the policy of ‘thorough' to which congress had made up its 
mind. Its practical operation was of course revolutionary in its effects upon 
the Southern governments. The most influential white men were excluded « 
from voting for the delegates who were to compose the constitutional conven- 
tions, while the negroes were all admitted to enrolment. Unscrupulous adven- 
turers appeared to act as the leaders of the inexperienced blacks in taking 
possession, first of the conventions, and afterwards of the state governments; 
and in the states where the negroes were most numerous, or their leaders 
most shrewd and unprincipled, an extraordinary carnival oi public crime set 
in under the forms of law. Negro majorities gained complete control of the 
state governments, or, rather^ negroes constituted the legislative majorities 
and submitted to the unrestrained authority of small and masterful groups of 
white men whom the instinct of plunder had drawn from the North. Taxes 
were multiplied, whose proceeds went for the most part into the pockets of 
these fellows and their confederates among the negroes. Enormous masses 
of debt were piled up, by processes both legal and fraudulent, and most of 
the money borrowed reach^ the same destination. In several of the states 
it is true that, after the conventions had acted, the white vote was strong 
enough to control, when united; and in these, reconstruction, when com- 
pleted,^ reinstated the whites in power almost at once. But it was in these 
states in several cases that the proce® of reconstmction was longest delayed, 
just because the white voters could resist the more obnoxious measures of 
the conventions ; and in the mean time tliere was military rule.” ® 

On the 22nd of June, 1868, an act was passed for the admission of Arkansas, 
The president vetoed the bill on the 20th of March, but congress passed it 
oyer his veto on the 22nd. Tliree days later a similar act was passed admit- 
ting the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida. This bill was vetoed by the president on the 25th, and passed 
over his veto by congress on the same day. 

January 27th, 1870, Virginia was admitted into the Union; on the 3rd of 
February Mississippi ; Texas, March 30th. 

Virginia was required to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal 

* For text, see McPherson’s Hisiory of Reconstruction, pp. 166-172. 

’ Wikon, Division and Reunion, pp. 268, 269. 
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constitution, as well as the Fourteenth Amendment, before she could be ad- 
mitted to the Union. The same requirement was made of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas. A sufficient number of ratifications had already been 
obtained for the Foui’teenth Amendment, and on the 28th of July, 1868, it 
had been finally proclaimed part of the fundamental law. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was likewise adopted by the necessary number of states, and 
was finally declared in force March 30th, 1870. Congress had proposed it 
February 26th, 1869, It declared that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote should not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude; and 
that congress should have power to enforce the amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 

In the mean time the breach between congress and the president grew 
wider and wider. The congressional policy of “ thorough” was met at every 
point by the presidential power of veto. Not content, however, with exer- 
cising his constitutional prerogatives, he went out of hia way to show in every 
way possible his bitter contempt for congi-ess and its policy of reconstruction. 
The Tenure of Office Act of March 2nd, 1867, had sought to deprive the presi- 
dent of the power of removing even cabinet officers without flie approval of 
the senate. 

This was the law that in the end furnished the issue that brought the quar- 
rel between congress and the resident to its finalit 5 r, August 5th, 1867, 
President Johnson demanded the r^gnation of Edwin M. Stanton, secre- 
tary of war, in the following words; "Public considerations of a high char- 
acter constrain me to say that your resignation as secretary of war will be 
accepted.” Secretaiy Stanton replied to this demand for his resignation on 
the same day in the following words : "In reply,” he said, “I have the honour 
to say that public considerations of a high character, whim alone have induced 
me to continue at the head of this department, constrain me not to I’esign 
the office of secretary of war before the next meeting of congress.” The 
president then suspended him from office, August 12th, as the tenns of the 
act permitted him to do, and empowered General Ulyssses S. Grant to act as 
secretary of war ad interim. Stanton "submitted under protest, to superior 
force,” but denied the president's right to suspend him without the advice 
and consent of the senate. When congress reassembled, the senate, on Janu- 
ary 13th, 1868, refused to sanction the removal. The president thereupon, 
in defiance of the Tenure of Office Act (which he considered a "palpable 
invasion of his constitutional privileges”), determined to remove Stanton, 
'This he did on February 21st, 1868, and announced the fact to the senate 
in a communication to that body on the same date. General Lorenzo 
■Thomas, adjutant-general of the army, was at the same time designated 
secretary of war ad interim. But Stanton refused to quit his office and 
made a direct appeal to the house for protection. The house &en deter- 
mined to impeach the president of high crimes and misdemeanours in office. 

As early as November 25th, 1867, Mr. Boutwell, from the committee on 
the judiciary, had submitted a report to the house recommending the impeach- 
ment of the president, but the resolution had not prevailed by a large majority. 
On January 27th, 1868^ a committee, called the committee on reconstruction, 
was appointed to inqmre into the state of affairs. This committee, on Fel> 
ruary 24th, submitted a report recommending the impeachment of the presi- 
dent, and it was adopted % a vote of 128 to 47. A committee of two was 
appointed to notify the senate, and another committee of seven was appointed 
to prepare and report articles of impeachment. The trial was begun in the 
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senate on the 5th of Marchj and later eleven articles of impeachment were 
presented to the senate sitting as a court. Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase 
presided at the trial, and after having had the oath administered to him by 
i^sodate Justice Nelson, in turn administered it to the various senators. 
On the 6th of March an order was adopted directing Johnson to file an answer 
to the articles, returnable on the 13th instant. The president’s counsel asked 
for forty days in which to prepare an answer, but this request was denied, 
and the senate decided upon the 30th instant as the time for the beginning 
of the trial. 

On May 16th the first vote of the court was taken on the eleventh article, 
with the result of thirty-five for "guilty” and nineteen “not guilty.” Ten days 
later. May 26th, a vote was taken upon the second and third articles, with 
the same result as on the eleventh article. A motion was then carried that 
the court adjourn sine die. Judgment of acquittal was then entered by the 
chief justice on the three articles voted upon. Johnson's escape was very 
narrow; a two-thirds majority was required to convict, and but one vote was 
wanting. Five republican senators had declined to vote with their party. 
Stanton resigned his position of secretary of war on the same day of the 
adjournment of the court. 

In tire presidential election of that year (1868) Johnson was an impossible 
candidate for either party. The republican nominating convention, meet- 
ing at CMcago, just four days after the failure of the impeachment proceed- 
ings, nominatea General Grant for the presidency. The democrats nominated 
Horatio Seymour of New York. The reconstruction issue was squarely met. 
Three Sou^em states did not take part in the election, not having been re- 
constructed, and most of the rest were in posseasion’of n^ro majorities. Two 
hundred and fourteen electoral votes were oast for Grant and eighty for 
Seymoiu, 'Ihe aggregate popular majority of the republicans, however, was 
but a little more man 300,000 in a total vote of nearly 6,000,000. 

Mardi 4th, 1869, Johnson’s tempestuous administration came to a close. 
It was “crowded with perplexities for the constitutional lawyer and the 
judicious historian alike.” ^ One event of considerable importance had marked 
the foreign relations of the government. On October 31st, 1861, a joint 
convention had been signed at London between England, Prance, and Spain. 
The object of this agreement was to send an expedition against Mexico, “ to 
demand from the Mexican authorities more efficient protection for the per- 
sons and properties of their (the allied sovereims’) subjects, as well as a ful- 
fihnent of the obligations contracted towards Qieir majesties by tlie republic' 
of Mexico.” It was not long, however, before the de^ns of the French 
became apparent to the other allies and to the world, llie emperor of the 
French “walked his own wild road, whither that led him,” and established a 
sort of feudatory monarchy in Mexico, and persuaded the archduke Maxi- 
milian, brother of the emperor of Austria, to accept the throne. The arch- 
duke was a man of pure and noble character, but evidently wanting in strength 
of purpose.^ 

The United States government protested against these high-handed doings 
of the French from the very first. But the emperor Napoleon, quite positive 
that the United States were going to pieces and that he would liave the South- 
ern Confederacy as a friend and ally in liis vast schemes, ignored these pro- 
tests. After tlie tide turned, however, and the rebellion was at an end, the 
United States government demanded of Louis Napoleon tlie withdrawal of 
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his troops from Mexico. A significant movement of troops was made in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier and the French were compelled to withdraw 
(March, 1867). Maximilian remained and endeavoured to raise an army of 
to own to defend himself against the growing strength of the Mexicans under 
Juarez. But the latter conquered at last, and Maximilian was tried by courts 
martial, condemned, and shot, June 19tn, 1867. The French Empire never 
recovered from the shock of this Mexican failure, and the Monroe doctrine 
was triumphantly asserted and maintained. 

Another event of importance of an international chai'acter was the Fenian 
invasion of Canada. On the night of May 31st, 1866, about nine himdred men, 
under Colonel O’Neil, crossed from Buffalo to Fort Erie. Them object was 
the destraction of the Welland Canal. After a series of rather unimportant 
engagements unth varying success, thw were driven back by Canaihan 
regmar and volunteer troops. Another Fenian expedition aimed at reacliing 
the capital at Ottawa, and a band of marauders crossed the border from 
Vermont, but both were easUy driven back. The invasions continued spas- 
modically in 1870 and in 1871, but all with the like result. The Fenian 
troubles, being, as they were, attacks by the Irish-Americans upon Brit- 
ish sovereignty, roused strong feeling m Canada against the American 
authorities. 

In March, 1867, definite negotiations between the United States and 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska were opened by the Russian minister at 
Washington. After negotiations covering about two months, U' treaty was 
ratified transferring Alaska to the United States for a consideration of $7,200,- 
000 in gold. The usual proclamation was made by the preadent of the United 
States, June 20th, 1867, and the transfer was made on the 18th of October 
following. 

RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OE GRANT 

During the two administrations of Grant normal conditions of government 
and of economic and intellectual life were gradually restored. Nevertheless, 
before this happy result was brought about the republican party had yet to 
complete its policy of reconstruction. President Grant communicated the 
fact of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to Congress in a special 
message on the 30^ of March, 1870. May 31st, 1870, and April 20th, 1871, 
congress enacted laws having in view making effective the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. These laws were popularly known as the “Force 
bills.” Conmiracy to take away from any person the rights of a citizen was 
made a penal offence. Furthermore, the acts provided that inability, negject, 
or refusal by any state to suppress sudi conspiracy, to protect the rights of 
its citizens, or to’ call upon the president for aid, should be "deemed a denial 
by such state of the equal protection of the laws” under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Such conspiracies, if not suppressed by the authorities, were 
likewise declared “rebellion against the government of the United States.” 
The president was authorised to suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corjnis in any district. In the spring of 1872— conditions in the South toving 
very materially improved — congress permitted some of the harsher portions of 
the act of 1871 to lapse. This was followed up. May 22nd of the same year, 
by a General Amnesty Act. Those who had served the Confederacy after 
having served the United States in a judicial, militaiw, or naval capacity, or 
in the higher grades of administration and political freedom, were excepted 
from the provisions of the act. 
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The Force Bill of 1871 was enacted as a result of the peculiar conditions 
existing in the Southern states after the ratification pf the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. Reconstmction had resulted in a condition of affairs 
in which the most prominent whites were disfranchised and deprived of the 
right to hold public offices. Their slaves were enfranchised and unfriendly, 
and sometimes di^onest strangers from the North filled their judicial and 
other offices. Some of these offices were filled by ignorant negroes. The 
Southern states resisted this state of affairs, and resistance took the fonn of 
organised intimidation and terrorism. Cox^ declares that it made an 
objective point of the agents of the Freedmen's Bureau, including ministers 
of the gospel and school-teachers. The major part of these were doubtless 
adventurers from the North, or, at least, men of the pioneering spirit, who 
had come in quest of a fortune. By the people whose territory they had 
invaded they were regarded as public enemies, and they came to be known 
by the opprobrious title of “ carpet-baggers." It is not strange that people 
so regarded should have met with public and private opposition. The 
outrages to which they were subjected fill many volumes of reports made by 
sundry committees of investigation appointed by the two houses of congress. 
These reports make it clear that there existed m the South, soon after the 
Civil War, a considerable number of secret societies, the express, even if 
guarded, object of which was to prevent the exercise of political rights by 
the negroes. These societies assumed a variety of fantastic names, such as 
the Brotherhood, the Pale Paces, the Invisible Empire, the Knights of the 
White Camellia. But they all had practically the same motives, and they 
were conducted along ve^ much the same lines. Ultimately all of them 
came to be merged in the Ku-Klux Klan, 

This formidable organisation was said to have originated in 1866 with 
the object at first of only scaring the superstitious blacks. From this, how- 
ever, it soon went to using its power in the most cruel manner for the 
furtherance of political ends— to crush out republicanism in the Southern 
states, to prevent the negroes exercising their political rights, and to exclude 
from all political offices those who depended mainly upon negro votes for 
their election. The strength of the Ku-Klux Iflan in Tennessee was esti- 
mated at forty thousand, and it was supposed to be still stronger in other 
states. Virginia was fairly well exempt from Ku-Klux outrages, while Nortti 
Carolina and Tennessee presented numerous cases. According to Cox,* the 
members were sworn to secrecy under penalty of death for breach of 
fidelity. Armed bodies of masked men, well mounted, and wearing long 
white gowns, swept about the country at night, terrifying the community. 
They did not hesitate to surround and break into the cabins of the 
negroes, frightening and maltreating the inmates, and warning them 
that if they gave offence in any way . they were marked out for future 
vengeance. In some instances they went farther, actually seizing an 
obnoxious negro or carpet-bagger, and subjecting him to physical injury. 
Senator Scott, in a speech in the senate, based upon personm investigation, 
gave a summary of the extent of the Ku-IClux outrages. In ninety-nine coun- 
ties in different states he found five hundred and twenty-six homicides and 
two thousand and nine cases of whipping. Furthermore, it was stated by the 
congressional committee that investigated the subject, that in Louisiana 
alone in the year 1868 there were more than one thousand murders, and most 
of them were the result of the operations of the Ku-Klux. In October, 1871, 

* S. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislation, p. 453. 
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the president suspended the privilege of habeas corpus in South Carolina in 
nine counties, so flagrantly prevalent were the Ku-Klux outrages. 

The Force Act, however, was destined to outrun popular feeling. The 
supreme court of the United States, moreover, showed a decided tendency 
towards a conservative construction of the changes brought about by the 
war. In the cai^ of Texas versus White, it held that the states maintained 
their statehood intact, though at the same time it sustained congress even 
in its extreme policy of reconstruction. In 1873 the coui’t was called upon 
to interpret the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the constitution 
in the celebrated Slaughter-House Cases. In these cases the political and 
constitutional powers of the Southern states were held to be unimpaired, and 
the control of the state over the general privileges of its citizens was declared 
intact, notwithstanding the last two amendments. 

In fact, a general reaction from extieme partisanship and a violent recon- 
struction policy was noticeable throughout the North. The Force Act had 
come dangerously near the suspension of state government in the South, and 
there was a growing disposition in the North, even among republicans, to 
regard the treatment far more dangerous than the disease. As the first 
term of Grant’s administration drew to a close, the political parties again 
made the Congressional Plan of Eeconstruction the chief issue of the cam- 
paign. The president was in accord with this plan of reconstruction and 
was consequently subjected to much eritidsm. Nevertheless, he was renom- 
inated by the republicans for the presidaicy, with Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, as the vice-presidential nominee. The "liberal republicans” bolted 
the regular party and nominated for the presidency Horace Greeley, editor of 
the New York Tribune. They adopted a platform declaring local self-govern- 
ment a better safeguard for the rights of all citizens than centralised power. 
Universal amnesty for the Southerners was favoured. The democrats accepted 
the nominees of the liberal party and endorsed the platform. The movement 
was exported by many omer prominent r^ublicans besides Greeley, among 
them Charles Sumner, Stanley Matthews, Cfarl Schurz, and David A. Wells. 

The Greeley movement developed, as Andrews^ remarks, both remarkable 
strength and remarkable weakness. Greeley had been influential for several 
years as a journalist. His chivalrous offer* to give bail for Jefferson Davis, 
and his open advocacy of mercy far all rebellious subjects who had 
laid down their arras, had gained him a strong coterie of friends in the 
South. When he took the stump on his own behalf, making the tour of the 
central states, it was but natural that crowds of republicans should come 
to see and hear their former leader. But a very large number of those who 
may even have applauded his speeches, did not give him the sanction of then- 
ballots. Nor could it be expected that the democrats as a whole would rally 
with enthusiasm about Ihe standard of a man who had been one of their most 
bitter* opponents. Naturally enough, then, some of these supported a third 
ticket, whilst others refrained from voting. The campaign was one of wild 
excitement and bitter denunciation, and the result was what might have been 
anticipated. Greeley was overwhelmingly beaten. The democrats carried 
but six states, and those were all in the South. Within a month after the 
election Mr. Greeley died, at the ara of sixty-one, broken down by " over- 
exertion, family bereavement, and aisappointed ambition.” 

The Congressional Plan of Reconsti*uction was thus once more emphat- 
ically sustained at the polls. Election troubles were of frequent occurrence 

' E. B. Andrews, History of the United States, Vol. H, pp. 206, 206. 
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during Grant’s second term in those Southern states in which the negroes 
were most numerous or most thoroughly organised under white leaders. 
Both of the contestants, no doubt, were to a considerable extent in the wrong. 
In a number of these states the electoral machinery was in the hands of 
negro managera who had the support of the federal officers authorised by 
congress for the protection of the negroes in their pohtical rights. These 
supervisors, marshals, and deputy-marshals were not slow, of course, to take 
advantage of every opportunity for their personal advancement. On the 
other hand, the Southerners used every means of preventing the negroes from 
voting, "^erc persuasion and bribery would not bring about the desired 
end, mtimidation and actual violence were often resorted to. The turmoil 
finally reached a climax in Louisiana. Since 1872 the whites in that state 
ha^ been chafing under the republican rule of Governor Kellogg, who was 
accused of ruinous extravagance in the use of the state’s credit. In the autumn 
of 1872 rival returning boards in Louisiana certified to democratic and repub- 
lican majorities in the choice of state officers and presidential electors. Both 
of these boards were irregularly constituted, but both claimed to be the legal 
board. As a result, rival govermnents were erected and it took congressional 
interference to effect a compromise. The republican governor was kept in 
office through the support of the federal troops, but his opponents were given 
control of the house of representatives of the state legislature. 

" In August, 1874, a disturbance occurred which ended in the dehberate 
shooting of six r^ublican officials. President Grant prepared to send mili- 
tary aid to the Kellogg government. Thereupon Penn, the defeated candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor in 1872, issued an address to the people, claiming 
to be the lawfvd executive of Louisiana, and caDing upon the state militia 
to arm and drive 'the usurpers from power.’ Barricades were thrown up 
in the streets of New Orleans, and on September 14th a severe fight took 
place between the insurgents and the state forces, in which a dozen were 
killed on each side. On the next day the state-house was surrendered to the 
militia, ten thousand of whom had responded to Penn’s call. Governor Kel- 
logg took refuge in the custom-house. Penn was formally inducted in office. 
United States troops were hurried to the scene. Agreeably to their profes- 
sions of loyalty towards the federal government, the insurgents surrendered 
the state property to the United States authorities without resistance, but 
under protest. 

“A sullen acquiescence in the Kellogg government gradually prevailed. 
Other electoral difficulties occurred in 1874 and 1875 in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. The republican officials asked the president to send federal troops, but 
none were sent. 

" General Grant declared that, while he felt bound to intervene, he found it 
an ‘ exceedingly unpalatable’ duty; and when calls for troops came later from 
other states^ he replied, with evident impatience, that the whole public was 
‘ tired out with these annual autumnal outbreaks in the South,’ and that the 
great majority were ‘ready now to condemn any interference on the part of 
the government.’ He had never shown any vindictive feeling towards the 
South, and there can be no doubt that in directing federal troops to interfere 
to cut the puzzling knots of Southern election snarls, he acted with the same 
simple sense of duty towards the laws that had characterised his soldier pre- 
decessors, Jackson and Taylor.” ^ 

The most important of the treaties that marked President Grant’s terms 


‘ Woodrow WUson, Division and Reunion, pp. 276, 277, 
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of office was the Treaty of Washington, concluded with Great Britain May 
8th, 1871. This treaty made provisions for the settlement of the following 
important questions: the northwestern boundary — a portion of which had 
been too vaguely determined by the treaty of 1847 ; the Canadian Fishery 
Dispute ; and the Alabama Claims. 

The question of the northwestern boundary was referred to the decision 
of the Geiman emperor, William I. The treaty of 1847 had not left it clear 
whether the boundary line through the channel between Vancouver Hand 
and the mainland should be run so as to include the island of San Juan, with 
its group, in the United States or in Canada. The emperor decided in 1872 
in favour of the contention of the United States. 

The fisheries dispute had its origin at the very beginning of the nation. It 
has continued to be a som’ce of mtemational trouble down to the present 
time. The treaty of 1871 seemed only to confuse matters more than oefore. 
The Canadians were permitted, by its provisions, to go as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parallel ; free trade in nsh-oil and in all salt-water fish was granted ; 
and, in recognition of the fact that mere reciprocity was supposed to give 
the United States a decided advantage, that nation was required to pay 
Canada $5,500,000. This agreement was so thoroughly unsatisfactory that 
the United States took the earliest possible opportunity (July Ist, 1883) to 
abrogate it. 

early as 1863 the United States had sought satisfaction from Great 
Britain for the damages sustained to shipping from the Confederate cruisers 
sailing from English ports. Of these, the Alabama had’ proven most destruc- 
tive. Attempts were made to settle the claims in 1866, but without success. 

On the 26th of January, 1871, the British government proposed the ap- 
pointment of a joint high commission to meet at Washington, for the settle- 
ment of questions coimected with the Canadian fisheries. 

On May 8th the commission completed a treaty which received the prompt 
approval of both governments. The British government expressed its regret 
for “the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alabama and other 
vessels from British ports, and for the depredations committed by those vessels.” 
It furthermore agreed that the Alabama Claims should be referred to a tribunal 
of arbitration to be composed of five arbitrators, to meet at Geneva, at the 
earliest convenient day, when all qu^tions considered by the tribunal, includ- 
ing the final award, should be decided by a majority of all the arbitrators. 

The tribunal held its first conference at Geneva on the 16th of December,, 
1871. 

The American claim for damages was based on losses inflicted by four- 
teen cruisers and four tenders, but the award did not allow the full claim. 
The tribunal found that the British government had “failed to use due dili- 
gence in the performance of its neutral obligation” ■with respect to the cruisers 
Alabama and Florida, and the several tenders of those vessels; and also with 
respect to the Shenandoah after her departure from Melbourne, February 
18wi, 1865, but not before that date. In fact, with regard to the Alabama, 
the culpability of the British government was so evident that even the Eng- 
lish arbiter. Sir Alexander Co^biun, voted in favour of the American claim. 

The tribunal, by a majority of four voices to one, awarded to the United 
States the sum of $15,600,000 in gold as indemnity. Of this sum about 
■$2,000,000 represented interest at six per cent. Sir Alexander Cockbum, 
the British arbiter, was the only member of the tribunal who voted in the 
negative.^ 

‘ See La detail, C. Gushing , The Treaty of Washington, 
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A movement was made in the right direction when, after Grant had 
called attention to the need of reform, the first Civil Service Reform Act 
was passed by congress, March 3rd, 1871. The president appointed a com- 
mission, and congress appropriated $26,000 to defray its expenses. A like 
sum was voted next year, but after that nothing was granted until June, 
1882, when $15,000 was grudgingly appropriated. Nevertheless, the act of 
1871 was a begi nn ing, and its provisions formed the basis of subsequent legis- 
lation and afforded encouragement for further efforts to those who had the 
reform of the civil service at heart. 

The civil service was not the only branch of the government that needed 
reforming; congress itself was soreljr in need of a reform movement. By 
1869, both the Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads had been completed 
across the continent with the aid of enormous government grants. The 
interests of the Union Pacific, financial as well as constitutional, had been 
assumed by a corporation chartered by the legislature of Pemisylvania. Tliis 
corporation became known as the Credit Mobiher. On the meeting of congress 
in December, 1872, the speaker of the house called attention to the charges 
made in the preceding campa^ that the vice-president, Mr. Colfax, the vice- 
president elect, Mr. Henry Wilson, the secretary of the treasuiy, several 
senators, the speaker of the house, and a large number of representatives, had 
been bribed during the years 1867 and 1868 by presents of stock in a corpora- 
tion known as the Credit Mobilier, to vote and act for the benefit of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. On the motion of the speaker, an investigating 
committee was appointed. 

This committee reported, February 18th, 1873, and recommended the 
expulsion of Oakes Ames, of Ma^achusetts, for “selling to members of congress 
shares of the stock of the Credit Mobilier below their real value, with intent 
thereby to influence the votes of such members." Likewise the exptdsion 
of James Brooks, of New York, for receiving such stock. The house modified 
the proposed expulsion into an "absolute condemnation” of the conduct of 
both members. Other members of congress were exonerated on the grovmd 
that they had no knowledge of the illegitimate purposes of the transaction. 
Still other members escaped because of the absence of conclusive proof of 
their guilt. Nor did this congress abate the public’s suspicion of its guilt 
by passing the “Salary Grab” Bill, Thfe bill increased the salaries of repre- 
sentatives and senators, and retroactively included the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the existing congress. It was repealed at the next session. 

In 1876 the “whiskey ring” was brought to light. This was a more or 
less close association between distillem and federal officials for the purpose 
of defrauding the government of a large amount of the internal revenue tax 
on distilled spirits and, furthermore, of employing a part of the proceeds 
in political corruption. Grant’s secretary of war, W. W. Belknap, was im- 
peached for accepting bribes in making the appointments in his department. 
He was impeached and tried, but was acquitted on the ground thatj having 
resigned, the senate was without jurisdiction in the case. The civil suit 
brought against him was dismissed. The whole of Grant’s second term was 
characterised by a state of official demoralisation. “ Inefficiency and fraud were 
suspected even where they did not exist.” 

Two events of financial importance occun-ed during Grant’s two terms 
that should not be passed over in silence. One was the speculation in gold 
and the consequent “Black Friday” of September 24th, 1869. The other 
was the so-called “demonetisation of silver” and the panic of 1873. 

When gold ceased to circulate, in 1862, speculation in it began as a result 
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of the depreciatiou of paper. In 1869 a clique of speculators in New York 
(of which Jay Goidd, president of the Erie Railway, was one) thought to 
corner the market in gold and thus make an immense fortune. This clique, 
succeeding in getting control of a large percentage of the gold in the East, 
forced the price of that metal up to 164. But there was some hundred millinTig 
of gold in the United States treasury, more or less, and the president of the 
United States or the secretary of the tr^sury might at any time throw it 
on the market. The price had reached its highest point and the whole specula- 
tive world was in a feverish condition, when it was suddenly announced that 
the government would sell. The price immediately fell to 135, and the power 
of the clique was broken. This day — September ^th — ^has passed into history 
as Black Friday. 

By an act of Fcbruaiy 12th., -1873, the silver dollar of 412^- grahis was 
dropped out of the list of silver coins. It was merely a nomintu demone- 
tisation of silver, for the real demonetisation of that metal had been 
accomplished in 1853. Important consequences have been attached to this 
act of 1873. It has been charged that the law was the cause of the commer- 
cial crisis of September 1873 ; but so competent a critic as Laughlin ridicules 
the notion that a law which made no changes whatever in the actual metallic 
standard that had been in use for more than twenty years could produce 
financial disaster in seven months. He asserts that the act of 1873 “had 
little importance in changing existing conditions”; but he admits that its 
ultimate influences were of the utmost consequence. He claims that had it 
not been for the demonetisation of the silver dollar in 1873 and 1874, the 
country would have found itself in 1876 with a single silver standard. In 
that event the resumption of specie payment on January 1st, 1879, would 
have been in silver, not in gold. The result would have been the repudiation 
of 15 per cent, of existing contracts and obligations. In this view, the act of 
1873 was a piece of the greatest good fortune, since its indirect effect was to 
save the financial credit of the nation.^ 

The panic of 1873 differed very materially from the great panics of 1837 
and 1857. The causes of the earlier panics were fairly evident. But in 1873 
trade was good; everyone was busy and wanted money to carry on industry. 
Railroads had been built to an unprecedented extent. During the half decade 
ending with 1873, $1,700,000,000 had been thus spent in the country. But 
these outward evidences of prosperity were the real evidences of a coming 
crisis. Industry was very largely upon a paper basis. Speculation was 
rife, and it was only a question of a short time before the crisis was bound to 
come. The supposed wealth consisted mainly of the bonds of these railroads 
that would not pay dividends for years, and worthless m i n i n g and manufac- 
turing stock. During 1872 the balance of trade was strongly against the 
United States. The Chicago fire of October, 1871, by which $192,000,000 
worth of property was destroyed, and the Boston fire of November, 1872, 
which resulted in the loss of $75,000,000, no doubt must be classed as a 
partial cause of the disturbed condition of industrial affairs^ of 1873. The 
circulation of depreciated paper money led to a free contraction of debts by 
individuals, corporations, towns, cities, and states, and this, of course, led to 
speculation. 

On the 18th of September the panic came. On the morning of that day. 
Jay Cooke, the agent of the United States government, with some $4,000,000 
held on deposit from all parts of the country, and with $15,000,000 of 


‘ J. L. Laughlin, History of Bimetallism in the United States, p. 93. 
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Northern Pacific paper, suspended. Next day the banking firm of Fisk & 
Hatch went under. Terror became universal. At eleven o’dock on the 20th 
the New York Stock Exchange, for the first time in its history, closed its doors. 
For ten days the New York Clearing-House had to su^end. _ Products of all 
kinds declined in price, as well as stoclcs and bonds. Factories either ran on 
short time or shut down entirely. But money flowed into New York from 
Europe and the West, and the public began to purchase stocks freely, tempted 
by the low prices. 

The United States continued to advance in material welfare notwith- 
standing these drawbacks. The Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876 would be sufficient proof of this. The Centennial was not a fmancial 
success, Wt it illustrated aptly the great material prosperity the United 
States had made during the century of its existence. On July 4th of the 
centennial year Colorado was admitted to the Union. 

Before bringing President Grant’s two eventful terms to a close, reference 
should made to the act of July 14th, 1870, amending the natmaJisation 
laws^ and the act of January 14th, 1875, providing for the resumption of 
specie payments by the government on the 1st of January, 1879. The first 
act was merely a completion of the policy of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
tile constitution. It admitted to citizenship, besides “free white persons,” 
“aliens of African nativity and persons of African descent.” Stringent 
proidsiou was also made against the fraudulent naturalisation and registration 
of aliens. Federal supervisors were appointed to enforce the regulations in 
cities of over twenty thousand inhabit^ts. 


AnMINISTBATION OF PBBSIDENT HAYBS 

The scandals brought to light in the republican party during the second 
administration of Grant bore their fruits. The former vital question of re- 
construction could no longer be made the winning issue of the campaign. 
Furthermore, the republican party had to bear, in a measure, the responsibility 
for the financial distress of 1873. The democrats had secured every Southern 
state except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, and the republican gov- 
ernments m these states were upheld only by the aid of bayonets. But what 
is more surprising is the fact that in the elections of 1874 and 1875 the demo- 
crats carried their state tickets in several Northern states, and elected their 
candidate for governor in Massachusetts. Moreover, they were overwhelm- 
ingly successful in the congressional elections. The republican majority of 
almost one hundred was supplanted by a democratic majority of almost the 
same size. There was every indication of a political revolution at the next 
presidential election. 

The republicans, after a long struggle between rival factions, nominated 
Governor Rutherford B. H^es, of Ohio, with William A, Wheeler, of New 
York, for vice-president. The democrats nominated Governor Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. Thirty-eight 
states participated in the election. Once more the democratic party seemed 
to sweep the country. The morning after the election, November 8th, nearly 
every republican newspaper conceded the election of Mr. Tilden. He was 
believed to have carried every Southern state, and New York, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in addition. The whole number of electoral votes 
was 369, and upon this estimate the democratic candidate would have had 
203 and the republican candidate 166. But the existence of dual govern- 
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ments in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, and an election complication 
in Oregon, threw the whole result into grave doubt and precipitated the most 
extraordinary contest that has taken place in the history of the country. If 
the republicans lost a sinde vote, the democratic candidate would be elected. 

In four states — South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon — there were 
double returns. In South Carolina the republicans claimed that the negroes 
had been intimidated by white rifle-clubs, the democrats that “detachments 
of the United States army stotioned near the polls had prevented a fair and 
free election.’- Acting on this claim, the electors declined to be governed by 
the returns as specified by the state canvassers. Instead of casting their 
votes for Hayes, therefore, as they must have done, the democratic electors 
gave their ballots for Tilden and Hendricks. In Florida there were similar 
differences. The canvassing boards and the governor certified to the election 
of the republican ticket, but a court decision declared that the democratic 
electors were entitled to meet and register their vote. In Louisiana each 
party claimed victory, and each attempted to establish its governor, its 
returning board, and its electoral college. In Oregon, the democratic 
governor arbitrarily adjudged one of tiie republican eleetors ineligible, and 
gave a certificate to the highest candidate on the democratic list : notwith- 
standing which the republican electommet and voted for Hayes ana Wheeler. 
Of course the democratic electors refused to take cognisance of this action on ‘ 
the part of their opponents, and, in a word, there was total chaos. Such 
uncertaintj? had never attended the result of any previous election, and it 
was impossible to say how the tangle was to be unsnarled. 

The contest was now transferred to the halls of congress. The senate, 
which was republican, held that the Twenty-second Joint Rule, which had 
been in force in the counts of 1865, 1869, and 1873, and which provided that 
no disputed electoral vote could be counted unless both houses concurred in 
counting it, Imd not been re-enacted by the present congress, and hence was 
not in force. The house, which was democratic, took the opposite view. 
Republicans claimed that the power to count the votes belonged to the presi- 
dent of the senate; democrats maintained that it belonged to congress and 
that no vote could be counted against the wishes of the house. Threats were 
made that Hayes should never be inaugurated, and military organisations to 
support Tilden’s claim were formed m several states. Happily, peaceful 
counsels prevailed, and in January, 1877, the famous Electoral Uommission 
Act was passed. This act created a commission of fifteen — five to be selected 
by the senate, five by the house, four associate justices of the supreme court 
who were designated by the act, and a fifUi to be selected from the remaining 
associate justices by these four. It had been expected that the fifteenth 
member would be David Davis, a justice witli democratic leanings but sup- 
posedly free from any marked prejudice one way or the other. But just 
before the bill became a law the democrats and a few indraendent republicans 
in the Illinois legislature unexpectedly elected Justice Davis to the United 
States senate, and he therefore declined to serve upon the commission. Justice 
Bradly, a republican, was selected as the fifteenth member. 

The commission thus contained eight republicans and seven democrats; 
and when the disputed cases were submitted to it, all were decided in favor 
of the republicans by a strict party vote. An attempt in the house to pre- 
vent the completion of the count failed because of the opposition of the, 
speaker, Samuel J. Randall, and because friends of Hayes promised that if 
'Stanwood, History ofPrmdsntial Ehotions, pp. 829, 880. 
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he were allowed to become president he would refuse to support the repub- 
lican state governments in South Carolina and Louisiana. On the early 
morning of March 2 Hayes was declared elected by 185 to 184. On the 6th 
of March (the 4th being Sunday) he was inaugurated without any disturb- 
ance. The country acquiesced in the decision, but the democrats have 
always maintained that Tllden was elected. 

One thing was perfectly manifest to men of both parties — that provision 
should be made against the recurrence of such a dispute. However, it was 
not until February 3rd, 1887, that a bill providing for the counting of the 
electoral votes was approved by the president. The Electoral Count Bill, as 
this bill was called, throws upon the state, as far as possible, the responsibility 
of determining how its 07vn presidential vote has been cast. The president 
of the senate opens the electoral certificates in the presence of both houses; 
he then hands them to the tellem (two from each house), who read them aloud 
and record the votes. If there is a dispute, the set of returns certified to by 
the officially constituted state tribunal is accepted. Should there be two 
rival tribunals, the vote of the state is not counted unless each house sepa- 
rately agrees to accept one of them as official. 

One of President Hayes’ important acts after his inauguration was the 
withdrawal of federal troops in 1877 from South Carolina and Louisiana. 
The republican governments in these states were at once superseded by demo- 
cratic governments. Inasmuch as Florida had already gone democratic, 
that party was now in entire control of the South. Hayes was criticised for 
what was termed his flagrant inconsistency for repudiating the very state 
governments to which he had been entirely indebted for his election to the 
presidency. However that may be, the action of the president brought a 
welcome peace. Affairs at once became normal and the congressional policy 
of reconstructions had almost run its course. Bryce ^ secs in the disappear- 
ance of the carpet-bag and the negro movements, the opening of the third era 
in the political history of the South since the war. In the first, the whites 
had exclusive right of suffrage ; in tlie second, negro suffrage predominated ; 
in the third, it was to appear that alleged universal suffrage meant the actual 
supremacy of the whites. The South was no longer the country it was before 
the war. During the sixteen years between 1860 and 1876 it had experienced 
something like an industrial revolution. It became a great economic force 
working along entirely new lines of industrial development. Its old labour 
system liad been swept away, and it was now prepared to enter the industrial 
contest with the rest of the world. 

Many believed that the so-called "demonetisation of silver” in 1873 would, 
if persisted in, work a hardship to taxpayers during the process of paying 
off the national debt. A bill was therefore passed through congress in 1878, 
knoAvn as the Bland Silver Bill. Tlie passage of the act was due to causes 
easily described. In dealing with economic questions there must be some 
difference of opinion as to the share played by different elements. Tausig 
regards the opposition to the contraction of the currency as the most im- 
portant episode in American history of this period. He admits that the 
movement in favour of the use of silver gained power from the desire of the 
silver-mining states to further their local interests by coining a larger quantity 
of this metal. But he contends that this was only a minor element in the 
agitation, though itWM one to gain greater importance in later years. “The real 
strength of the agitation for the wider use of silver as money, "he says, “comes 


* J. Bryce, The American CommonweeiUh, Vol, II, p. 483. 
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from the conviction of large masses of the people that the community has 
not enough money.” ^ This act provided for the purchase by the goveniment 
each month, of not less than two million dollars’ worth, and not more than 
four million dollars’ worth, of silver bullion, for coinage into .silver dollars at 
the rate of 412^ grains of standard silver (or 371^ grains of fine silver) for 
each dollar. The secretary of the treasury was given discretion as to the 
amount he should purchase between those limits. No secretary purchased 
a greater amount than the miimnum during the time the act was in force. 
The number of silver dollars actually coined each month depended, of course, 
upon the amount of silver bullion that could be purchased by two millions of 
dollars in the medium of exchange. After the resumption of specie payment, 
when greenbacks became redeemable in gold, the number of silver dollars 
coined was, of course, greater than before when the greenbacks were irre- 
deemable. This piece of legislation restored the silver dollar to its full legal- 
tender character, but the cUsparity in value between it and the gold dollar 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 was so great that congress did not confer the right of 
free comage upon silver. President Hayes vetoed the bill, W it was passed 
over his veto, February 28th, 1878. By another important provision of 
the act, silver certificates could be issued against the deposit of silver dollars. 
Tho.se who supported monometallism prophesied that the issues of these 
silver doUara would drive out gold. But it is inflation of the currency, and 
not debasement of it, that tends to drive out the metal of greater value. 'Die 
new coinage was limited in amount, and the increased demands of commerce 
for money more than took up the increased amount of the currency. Silver 
dollars and silver certificates floated at par with gold ; and gold, instead of leav- 
ing the country, came into it in increased amounts. 

In accordance with the act of January 14th, 1875, the government began 
the payment of specie in liquidation of greenbaclcs on the first day of January. 
1879. Specie payment had been suspended since 1862. This resumption oi 
specie payment was due very largely to the efforts of John Sherman, secretary 
of the treasury. He accumulated before January 1st, 1879, $138,000,000 
of coin (nearly all of it gold) by the sale of per cent, government bonds 
redeemable in 1891. This was about 40 per cent, of the outstanding green- 
backs. Thirteen days before the time appointed for the resumption of specie 
payment the greenbacks had reached par. As soon as the people were 
assured that the greenbacks were as valuable as gold, there was no inclination 
to demand the gold. The paper money was preferred as being more con- 
venient. 

Important labour difficulties marked a part of the administration of Hayes. 
In 1877 there was an extensive strike along the entire systems of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Eric, and the New York Central raOroads. 
The freight and passenger seiwice was completely demoralised, and the militia 
and United States troops had to be called out to quell the rioting. Among the 
real causes of these labour troubles were, imdoubtedly, the vast number of 
undesirable immigrants who had come to the country, the introduction of 
communist and anarchist doctrines from Europe, the arrogance of capitalists, 
and the greed and lawlessness of the newly developing trusts and gigantic 
corporations, 

Neverthcleas, great industrial progress was being made by the country, 
and was, in a way, responsible for some of the disturbance. The submarine 
cable between the United States and Europe was successfully laid in 1869, 
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and one likewise between the United States and England in 1875. Again, in 
1869, continuous transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts had 
been made possible by the junction of the Union Pacific Railway with the 
Central Pacific. Consolidation was the rule. The application of electricity 
to practical purposes received a decided impetus in 1875, when the dynamo 
was made practicable. The invention of Edison m lighting by electricity in 
1878 took us several steps still fai’ther in advance. Add to this the inven- 
tions of Alexander Graham Bell, in conveying sounds by means of the electric 
wire, and the practical utilisation of these mventions, in 1877, in the telephone, 
and we have a wonderful record of industrial development. 

The second congress was democratic in both branches. But the demo- 
crats were not united, and were, in addition, inclined to be led astray by finan- 
cial and industrial fallacies. Consequently the party was unable to reap any 
distinct advantage by reason of its control of congress. The Bland Silver 
Bill had been passed over the president’s veto only by a combination with 
republicans. Real legislation was almost at a stand-still. With his own party 
Mr. Hayes had but little more influence tiian had Johnson. Nor did he have 
a real hold upon the country. Wilson^ is doubtless right in suggesting that 
Hayes " was not aggressive enough to draw a party of his own about him." 
It is conceded that he had amimlity of character, and that he intended to 
conciliate the South. But, as often happens in the case of a man who lacks 
the intense bias of the enthusiast, he succeeded in alienating the members of 
his own party in congress, without effecting the purpose of conciliation at 
which he aimed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OE QAREIBLD AND ARTHUR 

. Upon liis return from a trip aroimd the world. General Grant was again 
placed in nomination for the presidency at the republican national convention 
meeting at Chicago, June 5th, 1880. This was due to the efforts of the reac- 
tionaiy section of the republican party. A deadlock in the convention 
ensued, however, between Grant and Blaine, and as a result James A. Gar- 
field, of Ohio, received the nomination. The democrats nominated General 
W. S. Hancock, of Gettysburg fame. Garfield was elected, having received 
214 electoral votes, as against .155 for Hancock. The democrats carried every 
Southern state, but no Northern states except New Jersey, California, ana 
Nevada. The popular vote was very close, being for Garfield 4,454,416, and 
for Hancock 4,444,952, The so-called greenback party (which had ^peered 
four years before) received 308,578 votes for its presidential candidate, James B. 
Weaver, of Iowa ; and the proliibition ca,ndidate, Neal Dow, of Maine, received 
but 10,305 votes. The object and principles of the greenback party were set 
forth in several paragraphs of its platform, to the effect that “ the right to 
make and issue money is a sovereign power to be maintained by the people 
for the common benefit," — an assertion that conveys no very new or startling 
principle. It is further declared that all money should be issued and controlled 
by the government directly, and not by or through banking corporations; and 
that the money thus issued, whatever its character, must be a full legal 
tender for all public and private debts. The express issue is made that 
the greenback notes of the Civil War period should be substituted for the 
notes of the national banks, the system of national banks abolished, and 
the unlimited coinage of silver, as well as of gold, established by law.** 

* Wilson, A Histtmj of the American People, Vol. V, pp. 149-151. 

’ McPherson, Handbook of PolUir^ for 1880, pp. 195, 196 . 
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Garfield had owed his nomination to the deadlock created in the convention 
by the supporters of Grant and Blaine. This deadlock was caiused largely 
by the continuation of the fight between two violent factions in the repub- 
lican party called the “stalwarts” and the “ half-breeds,” The “stalwarts” 
controlled the distribution of appointed offices imder the federal government 
during the administration of Grant, and contemptuously gave the name “half- 
breeds" to their dissatisfied republican opponents. Garfield did his best to 
effect a settlement between the hostile factions, and did not recognise one 
faction more than another. The inevitable outbreak of hostilities came, 
however, when the preadent made nominations in New York which were 
distasteful to Roscoe Conkling, the leader of the “stalwart” forces. Gar- 
field had made up a strong cabinet with Blaine as secretary of state, and 
die New York appointees were supporters of the latter, and not of Conkling. 
The open break came in the presentation of the name of William H. Robert- 
son for the collector of the port of New York, who was particularly objec- 
tionable to the New York senators. Consequently, in order to force an issue 
with the president, both of the senators, Conkling and Plattj resigned and 
appealed to the New York legislature to sustain them in their course by a 
re-election. This the legMature, to their very great chagrin, refused to do, 
though not until after a bitter contest. 

Tlie bitter passions engendered witliin the party as a result of this furious 
contest no doubt had something to do with tlie_ tragedy that soon ensued,. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881, as President Garfield was imon the 
point of taking a train at tlie station of tiie Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
m Washington, he was shot by a disappointed office-seeker, Qiarles Jules 
Guiteau. The president fingered for eighty days, but finally died, on Sep- 
tember 19th, at Elberon, New Jersey. Guiteau was tried and finally executed 
for the crime on June 30th, 1882, though there was much doubt as to his sanity. 
Vice-President Chester A. Ai-thur became president for the remainder of the 
term. 

The assassination of President Garfield called the attention of the whole 
country to the need of civil service reform. Congi’ess was no longer able to 
resist the pressure of public opinion. On January 9th, 1883, the Pendleton 
Civil Service Act was passed by congress with overwhelming majorities in 
its favour, both of the parties having united in its support. President Arthur 
promptly signed the bill on the 16th. This act authorised the president, with 
&e consent of the senate, to order appointments to the civil semce to be made 
after competitive examinations. Likewise, to appoint three civil service com- 
missioners who were to have the management and development of the system. 

The canvass of the twenty-fifth presidential election was bitterly personal. 
The republican national convention, meeting at ^icago, June 3rd, 1884, had 
nominated James G. Blaine, of M^e, for president, and General John A. 
Logan, of Ilfinois, for vice-president. The democratic national convention, 
meeting in the same city, July 8th, had put forward Governor Grover Cleve- 
land, of New York, for president, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of jhidiana, 
for vice-president. The election was an exceedingly close one, its result 
turning upon a plurality of only 1,149 in New York, by which the thirty-six 
electoral votes of that state were given to Cleveland. This secured his elec- 
tion — ^he having secured 219 electoral votes to Blaine’s 182. The democrats 
carried every Southern state, ancL in addition. New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Delaware, Map^land, and New Jersey, and continued in control of the house 
of representatives, while the republicans continued to have a small majority 
in the senate. 
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This election was characterised by a “bolt” from the republican party of 
a group of men and their supporters noted for intelligence and social position. 
They supported civil service reform, denounced Blaiue as a representative of 
con-upt political methods, and endorsed the democratic nominees. The move- 
ment was supported by George W. Curtis and Carl Schurz, among other 
prominent republicans, and likewise by several influential independent repub- 
lican newspapers. These men called themselves “independent republicans,’' 
but were called “mugwumps” by the “straight-out” republicans. 


THE ADMINISTEATION OP CLEVELAND (1885-1889 A.D.) 

The accession of the new admimstration to power brought two important 
subjects prominently before the country: (1) civil service reform and (2) 
tariff reform. Mr. Cleveland had pledged himself to a rigid enforcement of 
the Pendleton Act, and many of his supporters believed he would extend the 
reforms to other branches of the civil service. Mr. Cleveland did not make 
a clean sweep among the office-holders, but as his term advanced it became 
evident to many of his supporters who favoured civil service reform that the 
pressure of office-seekers and office-holders was proving too strong for the 
president’s resolution. 

In 1882 congress appointed a tariff commission which travelled through the 
country, taking testimony, and' made a report to congress. With this report 
as a basis, congress made a slight reduction of duties. Little else was done 
until President Cleveland, in hi^s message of December 6th, 1887, finally com- 
mitted the democratic party to tariff reform. In this message the president 
stated that “om- present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. 
Our progress towards a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savours too much of bandying 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.” 

This message inspired a more united effort in the house to modify and 
simplify the tariff. The committee on ways and means, under the leadership 
of Mr. Mills, of Texas, reported a bill to the house on April 2nd, 1888. This 
bill proposed a reduction in the ad valorem duties (which ranged from 40 
per cent, to 90 per cent.) of from 30 per cent, to 45 per cent. 

The bill passed the house, but was defeated in the senate, where the re- 
publicans had a majority. In fact, the protectionists of the senate substituted 
a bill generally raising the duties instead of lowering them. The tariff question 
thus became the great issue in the election of 1888. 

In 1887 congress passed an Interstate Commerce Act which forbade dis- 
crimination in rates, the “pooling” of rates by competing lines of railways. 
Furthermore, such railways were not permitted to divide their earnings. 
The interstate commerce commission was likewise established with semi- 
judicial powers to enforce the act. Another important act of Cleveland’s 
administration was the act regulating the presidential succession. This act 
was introduced by Senator Hoar, was passed by congress, and was approved 
by the president, January 18th, 1886. By previous statutes, in case of the 
death, removal, resignation, or disability of both president and vice-president, 
the presidency passed in order to the temporary president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house. This made possible the defeat of the will of the 
people as expressed in the election by putting in the presidency a man of the 
opposite party from the president’s. Or, in case of the death of both president 
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and vice-president between two congresses, there would be no legal or con- 
stitutional successor to either place. The death of President Garfield, Sep- 
tember 19tln 1881, brought this to the attention of the people in a most forcible 
manner. Had President Arthur died at any moment between September 
19th, 1881, and the meeting of the forty-eighth congress in December, the 
latter eventuality would have occurred. The Presidential Succession Act, 
therefore, devolved the succession upon the members of the cabinet in the order 
of the historical establishment of their several departments, beginning with 
the secretary of state. Both parties in congress agreed to a repeal of the 
Tenure of Office Act, by which congress had attempted to limit President 
Johnson in his powers of dismissal from office in 1867. Two other important 
questions arose during this administration of President Cleveland— two ques- 
tions that had become chronic in their recurrence — ^namely, the question of the 
exclusion of the Chinese and the fisheries dispute. Mr. Cleveland’s tariff mes- 
sage made the issue of the next campaign. The democrats had accepted 
the issue under protest, but the president’s message gave them an unmistak- 
able policy with which to go before the people in 1^8. 'The president had not 
taW counsel with the leaders of his party, and they warned him that his stand 
might cost him his re-election. Nevertheless, he was firmly convmced that he 
was in the right, and had made up his mind to meet the issue squarely. 

The republican national nominating convention met at Chicago, June 
19th. Mr. John Sherman, of Ohio, was at first the leading candidate; but 
on the eighth ballot Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, grandson of William 
Henry Harrison, received the nomination for president. The republican plat- 
form favoured bimetallism, the building up of the merchant marine, the reform 
of the civil service, and the admission of new states. The main issue, however, 
as in 1884, was the tariff, and the platform declared emphatically in favour of 

g rotection. The democrats met at St. Louis in July, and nominated Grover 
leveland and Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, for president and vice-president 
respectively. The convention declared for the Mfils Bill — ^that is, not for 
absolute free trade, but for very heavy reductions in the tariff. 

The campaign turned on the issue of protection or free trade in spite of the 
democratic disclaimer that their policy did not mean absolute free trade. 
The democrats were defeated. The popular vote for Mr. Cleveland was over 
one hundred thousand greater than that for Mr. Harrison; but ihe latter had 
a majority of sixty-five in the electoral college (233-168). The republicans 
also carried the house and retained their control of the senate. They thus 
once more had possession of the presidency and both branches of congress. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON 

The republicans now took advantage of their control of both houses of 
congress and the presidency to revise the tariff. This step was undoubtedly 
due to the attack made upon the protective system by Cleveland in his message 
to congress in December, 1887. Under the chairmanship of William McKinley, 
of Ohio, the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff bill known 
as the McKinley Bill, which was finally accepted by both houses, and upon 
receiving the signature of the president became a law, October 1st, 1890. The 
'bill swept away most of the duty on refined sugar (one-half cent a pound) and 
admitted all raw sugar free. For this action the republican party was accused 
of playing into the hands of the “Sugar Trust." To placate the domestic 
producers of sugar, a bounty of two cents a pound, the rate of the preceding 

H.W. — TOL. xxm. Si 
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duty, was given them. These domestic jiroducers produced only about one- 
tenth of the amount of sugar consumed in the country, and the bill W m 
vieTV particularly the stimulation of the beet-root culture. This policy still 
further emphasised the determination of the republican party to rely solely 
upon protective duties for the customs revenue. There was a considerable 
advance on woollen goods, while on cotton goods of the better grades the 
duties were particularly high. The most important change in duties on 
metals was the increase of the duty upon tin plate. This commodity had 
never been produced in the United States, and the increase of the duty upon 
it to 2A cents per pound (equivalent to about 70 per cent, upon the value) 
was a direct manifesto by the republican party that not only should duties be 
placed upon commodities for the purpose of supporting an industry, but like- 
wise with the direct object in view of establishmg an industry. At the late 
instance of the state department, this tariff bill provided for reciprocity 
through special treaties with other countries. ^ This congress also enacted what 
has become known as the Sherman Law. By its provisions, it became the duty 
of the secretary of the treasury to purchase monthly 4,600,000 ounces of silver 
and to issue in place of the silver thus purchased treasury notes. The amount 
of the silver that was to be coined was left to the discretion of the secretary- 
depending upon what he deemed necessary for the redemption of these notes. 
The avowed object of the bill was to keep the silver money equal to gold, 
for, as the bill declared, it is the “established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a ijarity with each other on the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.” The coinage of silver dollars 
was accordingly suspended by the treasury on July _lst, 1891. Tausig 
declares that this change occasioned both abuse and praise, but that it was 
really of no consequence whatever. He points out that the price of silver 
advanced rapidly for a month or two after the act was passed, and that at 
its highest, in August 1890, it reached $1.21. The rise, however, proved to 
be but temporary, and after September a steady decline set in, which finally 
brought the price, in 1892, as low as 85 cents. 

m addition to the unsettled fi^ieries dispute, President Harrison's ad- 
ministration inherited the always chronic Behring Sea controversy. The 
United States claimed that it had acquired from Russia exclusive rights in 
Behring Sea, at least with regard to seal-fishing. This the British goveriunent, 
representing the Canadians, denied, holding that there could be no exclusive 
rights outside three miles off shore. By an agreement of February 29th, 1892, 
the whole question was submitted to arbitration. 

There were seven arbitrators in all — two represented the United States, 
two represented Great Britain, and one each was appointed by the French, 
the Italian, and the Swedish governments. The court of arbitration met 
at Paris on March 23rd, 1893, and decided that all the rights of Russia as to 
jurisdiction and the seal fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boundary 
passed unimpaired to the United States under the treaty of March 30tb, 1867 ; 
that the United States has not any right of protection or property in the fur- 
seals frequenting the isl^ds of the United States in the Behring Sea when 
such seals are found outside the ordinary three-mile limit. 

A. bill “to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States,” reported by Mr. Geary, of California, was passed by the 
house, April 4th, 1892. In the senate a substitute was reported and was 
adopted. A compromise biU, slightly modifying the house bill, was the result. 


‘ F. W, Taussig, The Silver Siluctlian in the United States, pp. 50,61. 
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Among the treaties of Harrison’s term was a tripartite arrangement con- 
cerning the Samoan Islands with Germany and Great Britain, which gave 
omen of a coming departure from the tradition^ policy of continental con- 
finement, so as to extend American influence, conjointly with that of European 
powers, far across the Pacific. 

During this administration, Oklahoma Territory was opened up to settle- 
ment (March 22nd, 1889) and seven new states were admitted to the Union. 
North Dakota and South Dakota were proclaimed states by the president 
November 3rd, 1889; Montana, November 8th, and Washington, November 
11th, of the same year; likewise Wyoming, July 10th, 1890, and Idaho, July 
3rd, 1890. 

On May 31st, 1889, occurred the Johnstown flood, caused by the breaking 
of a dam, and as a result of which at least five thousand persons lost their 
lives, and property worth $10,000,000 was utterly destroyed. October 2nd, 
1889, representatives of the leading governments of Central and South America, 
together with the republic of Mexico, met representatives chosen by the 
United States in the so-called Pan-American congress held at Washington. 
The object of the congress was to bring the three Americas into a closer union 
for purposes of trade and of mutual advantage. 

The revolution tliat occurred in Chili during the autumn of 1891 was the 
indirect cause of a controversy between that country and tlie United States. 
Ctoe act after another following the revolution finally led to an attack, Octo- 
ber 16th, upon United States saUors who had landed at Valparaiso from the 
United States ship BaMmore. As a result, two United States sailors were 
killed and eighteen wounded. A suitable apology was not exacted from 
Chili until after the United States government had issued a practical ulti- 
matum demanding one, and fortifying it by most ominous preparations for war. 

The republicans, meeting at Minneapolis in June, 1892, nominated Benjamin 
Harrison and Whitelaw Reid for president and vice-president respectively. 
The democrats, meeting at Chicago in the same month, nominated Grover 
Cleveland and Adlai E. Stevenson. The republican party affirmed protection 
linked with reciprocity as the true tariff creed. Cleveland swept the coimtry 
with an unexpectedly large electoral and popular vote. For the first time 
ance 1861 the republicans lost control of the executive and both branches of 
congress. The most striking feature of the elections was the great losses of the 
republicans in the West. 


SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND (1893-1807 A.D.) 

"On the 4th of March, 1893, for the first time in the history, a president 
returned to the White House which he had once vacated, to resume official 
authority and succeed his own successor. Cleveland's new inaugural address 
was in a serious strain, as though foreboding the business distress of the 
country now near at hand, and his own doubts about uniting upon a judicious 
line of policy the new and incongruous elemmits that had borne him back to 
power.’’ ‘ 

On the 4th of July, 1894, the republic of Hawaii, named from one of the 
Sandwich Islands, was established. It was modelled on the government of 
the United States, and President Cleveland formally recognised it as a “free, 
sovereign, and independent republic.” This was not done, however, until 

‘ James Schouler, Eneyclopcsdia Sritannka (10th edition), Vol. XXXIEC, article on 
“ United States,” p. 692. 
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after an interesting chapter in the diplcmatic history had nearly closed. In 
1893 a part of the inhabitants of Hawaii had risen m revolt against an attempt 
of their queen, Liliuokalani, to promulgate a new constitution obvioudy for 
the purpose of increasing her power in the government. The revolution was 
successful, and the provisional government established was immediately recog- 
nised by the United States minister, Mr. Stevens. Commissioners were sent 
to Washington to apply for annexation, and on the 16th of February, 1893, 
President Harrison sent a message to the senate, submitting an annexation 
treaty and recommending its ratification. Meantime, the United States min- 
ister at Honolulu, on the 9th of February, acting without instructions, had 
established a protectorate over the Mands, While the treaty was pending, 
Mr. Cleveland became president, and one of his first acts after inauguration 
was the withdrawal of the treaty from consideration by the senate. The 
president then despatched a commi^ioner, Mr. Blount, to the Hawaiian 
Idands to examine and report upon the circumstances attending the change 
of government. The report of the commissioner and the decision of the 
preddent, as given in the latter’s message to congress, December 18th, 1893, 
was that “ the lawful government of Hawaii was overthrown, without the 
drawing of a sword or the fixing of a diot, by a process every step of which, 
it may safely be asserted, is directly traceable to and dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the agency of tlie United States, acting through its diplomatic and 
naval representetives. I mistake the American people if they favour the 
odious doctrine that there is no such thing as international morality; that 
there is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one; and that 
even by in(hrection a strong power may, with impunity, despoil a weak one 
of its territory.” The president offered to use his best efforts to restore the 
status quo if a general amnesty would be granted to the supporters of the 
provisional government and the past buried. This the queen refused to do, 
and the provisional government continued in power, promulgating a repub- 
lican constitution, July 24th, 1894. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was not accomplished until the 
administration of President McKinley. Their annexation was then urged by 
Captain Mahan and other naval men, who held that they were needed as a 
military base of defence and of naval operations in the Pacific. June 16th, 
1897, the president transmitted to congress a new treaty providing for the 
annexation of the islands. The opposition to the treaty was so strong that in 
all probability the plan would have failed had the war with Spain not ren- 
dered the islands doubly desirable from a military and naval standpoint. A 
joint resolution to accept the offered cession was therefore carried through 
congress, and was approved by the President on the 7th of July, 1898. 

December 17th, 1895, President Qeveland sent a message to congress 
relating to the disputed boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
that startled the country. Preceding this message, the government had been 
engaged in an extenave correspondence with the government of Great Brit- 
ain rSiative to a peaceful settlement of the whole difficulty. But the corre- 
spondence had come to naught, the British government having refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. The president’s message was peremptory 
and threatening, and congress supported it with alacrity. Pursuant to the 
president’s suggestion that a commission be appointed to ascertain the “true 
divisional line” between Venezuela and Britm Guiana, congress, December 
20th, passed an act authorising the appointment of such a commission and 
appropriated $100,000 for the expenses of its work. Fortunately, the presi- 
dent’s message did not provoke the same warlike feeling in Ekigland that it 
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did in the United States, and even in the latter country the bellicose spirit 
was soon superseded by a desire for arbitration. The president appointed a 
commission of five, which, after organisation, at once addressed a letter to 
the secretary of state suggesting a friendly intimation to the governments of 
Great Britain and Venezuela that their assistance and co-operation would be 
welcome in securing evidence. The British government met the overture in 
a friendly manner. However, before the labours of the commission were 
completed, the governments of the United States and Great Britain had 
already come to a practical understanding. After much preliminary corre- 
spondence, on the 2nd of February, 1897, a treaty between the two countries 
was signed at Washington embodying an agreement to arbitrate the dispute. 
The tribunal was to consist of five jurists; two on the part of Great Britain, 
two on the part of Venezuela, and the fifth to be selected by the other four. 
The first four were provided for in the treaty— the two representing Vene- 
zuela being justices of the supreme court of the United States. The triWal 
met in Paris oh the 15th of June, 1899, and on the 3rd of October of the same 
year rendered what is said to have been a imanimous decision. It was in 
the main favourable to the contention of Venezuela. 

The victory of the democrats in the twenty-seventh presidential election 
led to a revision of the tariff j only four years after the embod^ent of the 
extremest doctrine of protection in the McKinley Act. In 1894 the demo- 
cratic members of the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff 
bill which, when finally enacted into a law, became known as the Wilson Bill. 
The senate, however, raised the duti^ somewhat and restored many specific 
duties. After a long and bitter struggle in conference between the two 
houses, the senate bill was finally accepted unchanged on the 13th of July, 
1894. The president refused to sign the bill, but permitted it to become a law 
without his signature. In general, tlM tariff made but one important change 
— the placing of wool upon the free list. 

By the summer of 1893 the country’s financial condition had become so 
critical that on June 5th the president declared his purpose to call an extra 
session of congress to meet in the first half of September. “Hard times” 
had come to multitudes of people. There had been a money panic in the 
spring of the year, and it had been followed by many disastrous failures. Mr. 
Cleveland's message to congress, August 8th, embodied an exposition of what 
he considered to be the evils of the Shffl’man Act of 1890, and concluded with 
an earnest recommendation that its purchase clause be immediately repealed. 
The repeal measui'e was carried. This put a stop to further buying of great 
quantities of silver, and checked the making of silver dollars. Then a slow 
recovery of business confidence began, which was much retarded and dis- 
turbed, however, by the uncertainty of congressional action on tariff and cur- 
rency questions. 

On the 28th of January, 1895, Prraident Cleveland, in a special mess^e 
to congress, renewed his appeal which he had made at the opening of the session 
for legislation to correct the mischievous working of the existing currracy 
system. But his suggestion was not acted upon by congress. The silver 
interests were too strong, and the government was forced to make a new issue 
of bonds under the old act for the replenishing of its gold reserve and the 
maintenance of' its financial credit. In every instance, the issuance of bonds 
was condemned by the opponents of the administration. 

The industrial disturbances throughout the country continued but little 
unabated. In the spring of 1894 (March 25th), a horse-dealer, named Coxey, 
led an “army” of the unemployed from Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, to 
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demand relief from the govermnent. The movement was imitated in other 
parts of the country, and soon other “armies” began their march from Ihe 
Pacific states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts. A more motley gather- 
ing had never taken place in the history of the country. In all, these “ armies ” 
were made up of five or six thousand persons and were composed of honest 
men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seeking to avoid work, and of 
younger men looking for fun and excitement. Coxey and a few of his men 
(about 350) succeeded in reaching Washington by May 1st, where Coxey 
was merely arrested for walking on the grass in the White House grounds. 
Having accomplished nothing, his “army” was soon disbanded. 

The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled and un- 
satisfactory condition of industrial aSairs. It was followed shortly after- 
wards by a strike of some four thousand workmen employed in the car shops 
of the Pullman Company, at the town of Pullman,^ near Chicago. Acts of 
violence now followed, and the interruption of the United States mails brought 
the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The leaders of the 
strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President Cleveland made 
known his intention to protect the mails and keep interstate commerce open. 
His proclamation to this effect was supported by the despatch of United 
States troops to Chicago and to places in California. The leaders of the 
American Railway Union attempted to precipitate a strike In all departments 
Qf industry throughout the country, but were unsuccessful. The Pullman 
strike came to an end practically by the 16th of July. 

At the beginning of these industrial disturbances and right in the midst 
of themj two expositions of international importance were held. The World’s 
Columbian Exposition was opened by^the president in the spring of 1893, and 
the Cotton States and International Exhibition in the autumn of 1896. The 
former was held at Chicago and the latter at Atlanta. The World’s Fair 
was a success in every respect except financially. The exhibition at 
Atlanta illustrated most aptly the wonderful progress made by the South 
since the Civil War. An act of congress approved by the president on the 31st 
of March, 1896, fittingly closed the period of “reconstruction.” It provided 
for the removal of the disabilities placed upon Southern leaders as a result of 
their participation in the Civil War. 

January 4th, 1896, upon proclamation of the president, Utah was admitted 
as a state after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever prohibiting 
polygamous or plural marriages. 

The agitation for monetary reforms on the part of the financial leaders 
of the country, dm-ing the summer and autumn of 1896. and the_ counter 
agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silver on equal terms with gold, 
were clearly indicative of the direction the presidential campaign was to take. 
The free-silver propaganda was pushed by influential men in both parties. 
But, shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of the two 
parties. Southern and Western influences cai’ried the democratic party into 
advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western influences controlled 
the republican party in the interests of a gold standard. The republican 
national convention was held at St. Louis in June and nominated William 
McKinley, ex-governor of Ohio, for president on the first ballot. The demo- 
cratic convention met at Chicago in July and resulted in the unexpected 
nomination for the presidency of William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, one of 
the leaders of the free-silver aemocraey of the West. The money question 
caused a split in both of these parties. The campaign was one of the most 
remarkable in many respects that the country had ever passed through. 
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Never in any former political contest were the questions involved discussed 
with more heat. McKinley won, however, receiving 271 electoral votes to 
Bryan’s 176. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OP MoKINLET (1897-1901 A.D.) 

President McKinley called congress together in extra session on the ] 5th 
of March, and asked for immediate action to increase the revenue of the govern- 
ment by increased duties. In response to this demand, congress passed the 
Dingley Tariff Bill, which became a law July 7th, 1897. The restoration of 
the duties on wool was the salient feature in the Dingley Act. In addition to 
wool, certain other raw materials, which the Wilson tariff of 1894 admitted 
free, were subjected to duties. Furthermore, the policy of reciprocity was not 
only revived, but its scope was even enlarged. 

■ In his annual message to congress at the opening of the session in December, 
1896, President Cleveland called attention to the unhappy state of Cuba. 
“The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature one of 
the most fertile and charming on the globe, would engage the serious atten- 
tion of the government and people of the United States in any circumstances. 
In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no mpanH of a 
wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. Our actual pecuniary interest 
in it is second only to that of the people and government of Spain. It should 
be added that it cannot be reasonabljr assumed that the hitherto expectant 
attitude of the United States will be mdefinitely maintained.” 

When the liberal party came into power at Madrid with Sagasta at its 
head, Weyler was recalled and General Blanco put in his place. Fiuthermore, 
a new constitution was announced which gave the colony what seemed to be 
a fairly autonomous government under a parliament of its own. This consti- 
tution was not given a fair triaL for it had come too late for a test of its 
practicability. General Fitzhugh L«e, consul-general of the United States at 
Havana, said of it that it was “an elaborate system of ‘home rule’ with a 
strmg to every sentence.” 

(jn the 14th of December, 1897, and 8th of January, 1898, General Lee 
made reports to the department of state upon the condition of the reconeen- 
trados, that stirred up public opinion throughout the United States to a high 
state of excitement. This feeling had been growing in intensity for months 
past and continuously threatened a ruptm’e of peaceful relations between 
the United States and Spain. Such was the state of affairs when suddenly 
a crisis was precipitated on the morning of the 15th of February, 1898, by 
news that the United States battle-slup Maine, while paying a visit of courtesy, 
to the harbour of Havana, had been totally destroyed on the previous evening 
by an explosion which killed most of her crew. 

The United States appointed a naval court of inquiry to make an investi- 
gation, as did likewise the Spanish government. The former court reported 
that “ the loss of the Maim was not in any respect due to the fault or negligence 
on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew; that the ^ip was 
destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, which caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward magazines.” The Spani^ naval 
board of inquiry reported that the explosion resulted from causes within the 
ship itself. The Spanish government then urged that the whole question 
should be referred to a committee of persons chosen by different nations. The 
United States declined to accept this proposal. 

The tension between the United States and Spain now approached the 
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breaking point. On the 11th of April President McKinley addressed a special 
message to congress, setting forth the unsatisfactory results of the negotiations 
with Spain, and declaring that “in the name of humanity, in the name of 
civilisation, in behalf of endangered American interests, which gives us the 
right and the duty to speak and act, the war in Cuba must stop.” The 
message closed with a request that the president be authorised to take means 
for secm’ing a "full and final termination of hostilities” in the oppressed 
island.^ 

After a brief contest between the two houses over the method of procedure 
to carry out the suggestion of the president, a joint resolution was passed 
April 18th, declaring “that the people of the island of Cuba are and of a right 
ou^t to be free and independent.” The resolution demanded, furthermore, 
that Spain should withdi-aw absolutely from Cuba, and the president was 
directed to use the military and naval force of the United States to make the 
resolution effective. In addition, the resolution disclaimed any intention 
on the part of the United States to assume in any way, except for pacification, 
jurisdiction over Cuba; and furthermore declared its intention to “leave the 
government and control of the island to its people.” ^ 

Following out a suggestion of the president in a message. April 25th, 
congress adopted a joint resolution on the same day declaring ‘Hhat war be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to exist, and that war has existed since the 
21st day of April, 1898, including said day, between the United States of 
America and the kingdom of Spain.” 

At the outbreak of the war the regular army of the United States num- 
bered but 28,000 officers and men. Under an authority of congress, this 
was shortly increased to 2,191 officem and nearly 42,000 men. At the same 
time a volunteer army was speedily raised. The president issued a proc- 
lamation on April 23rd, calling for 125,000 volunteers; and another proc- 
lamation on May 25th, calling for 75,000 more. Before the end of May 
118,580 of these volunteers had been mustered in, and later were assembled 
in various camps and prepared for service in a more or less hurried manner. 
Among the volunteer regiments organised, one known as that of the Rough 
Riders greatly excited public interest. The command of one of the proposed 
three regiments of rough riders was offered to Theodore Roosevelt (then 
assistant secretary of the navy), who had some knowledge of ranch life. 
Roosevelt promptly declined the honour, however, on the score that his 
military experience was insufficient to warrant him in taking command of a 
regiment. He asked for and received, however, the second place in the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Leonard Wood. 

On the 21st of April a blockade of Cuban ports was ordered under the 
command of Admiral William T. Sampson. Likewise, Commodore W. S. 
Schley was ordered to organise a “flying squadron” of fast, armed steamers 
at Fortress Monroe. While these preparations were being made in the West, 
plans were being perfected for a successful attack upon Spain’s colonial pos- 
sessions in the Far East. The president had ordered Commodore George 
Dewey, who was in command of the United States Asiatic squadron at Hong- 
Kong, to proceed at once to Manila, the capital of fhe Philippines, and “ cap- 
ture or destroy” the Spanish squadron which guarded that fort. The Span- 
iards were in no condition to resist an attack, and on May 1st, 1898, Dewey 
was able to report the total destruction of the Spanish squadron without the 
loss of a man on the American fleet. 

^ Congressional Record, April 11th, 1898. 

• Congressional Record, April ISth, 1898. 
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Upon the opening of hostilities, a Spanish squadron of four armoured 
cruisers and some smaller vessels was assembled at the Cape Verde Islands 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Pascual Cervera. Being in Portuguese 
watera, the fleet was compelled to set sail after a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued by Portugal on the 29th of April. After causing the American 
people considerable anxiety of mind as to its ultimate destination, the fleet 
put in at Santiago de Cuba. May 29th a blockade of that port was estab- 
lished by the American fleet, inasmuch as it was found impracticable to 
attack the fleet within the harbour. Some weeks later (June 22nd-24th) 
the American troops under General Shatter disembarked at Daiquiri and 
advanced to Siboney. Their forces were to co-operate with the naval forces 
in operations for the capture of Santiago de Cuba. After a series of sharp 
skirmishes on the 1st and 2nd of July, the Americans succeeded in capturing 
the steep heights of El Caney and San Juan which overlooked the city of 
Santiago. In the mean time, wMle Admiral Sampson and General Shatter 
were in consultation about making an attack on the city. Commodore Schley, 
of the flagship Brooklyn, and the commanders of the other vessels of the 
fleet, guarded the entrance to the harbour of the city. Not long after the 
departure of Admiral Sampson, for the conference with General Shaf ter on 
the morning of July 3rd, Admiral Cervera made a desperate attempt to save 
his squadron by escaping to sea. But the attempt was futile — ^the whole 
squadron being destroyed and Cervera himself captured. These two naval 
victories — Manila and Santiago — effectually eliminated Spain as a sea-power. 

July 17th the Spanish commander of ^tiago de Cuba formally surren- 
dered the city and the district to General Shafter. With the fall of Santiago 
the occupation of Porto Rico became the next strategic necessity. This 
duty was intrusted to General Miles, and by the 12th of August much of the 
island was in liis possession. On tne 13th of this same month the city of 
Manila passed into the hands of the United States forces in co-operation with 
the Philippine insurgents. It was not until the 16th of August that a cable- 
gram reached Manila containing the text of the president’s proclamation 
directing a cessation of hostilities. August 12th the secretary of state of 
the United States and the French ambassador had signed a protocol pre- 
liminaiy to the drawing up of a treaty of peace bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities between the United States and Spain. Correspondence leading 
to this issue had begun as early as July 26th. A discussion between the 
Spanish and American commissioners at Paris, based upon the provisions of 
the protocol, was prolonged until the 10th of December, 1898, when the 
former yielded to what they protested against as hard temis, and the treaty 
of peace was signed. By the terms of the treaty Spain (1) relinquished 
all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; (2) she ceded Porto 
Rico and other islands under her sovereignty in the West Indies, and 
likewise the island of Guahan, or Guam, in the Ladrones; and finally (3) 
she ceded the archipelago known as the Philippine Islands for a consid- 
eration of $20,000,000. The United States, in turn, _ agreed to admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Mauds on 
the same terms as ships and merchandise of the United States for a period 
of ten years. 

There developed considerable oppoation to the ratification of the treaty 
in the senate by reason of the acquidtion of the Philippine^ Islands. While 
this discussion was going on, the insurgent forces at Manila attacked the 
United States forces under General Otis and Rear-Admiral Dewey ._ "^e 
Filipinos were driven back, however, with great loss. This was the beginning 
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of a somewhat intermittent struggle of the Philippine insurgents against the 
establishment of the authority of the United States government in the arcM- 
pelago. It practically disappeared, however, upon me capture of the insur- 
gent leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, in the spring of 1901. The day after the 
beginning of this insurrection, that is, February 6th, 1899, the senate ratiW 
the treaty by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty-seven. By its terms the United 
States was left the guardian of Cuba until the people of that island were in a 
position to establish a government of their own. 

The (hrect cost of the war with Spain was about $130,000,000, while the 
indirect cost would undoubtedly foot up a vastlj^ larger sum. 

The conduct of the war department was criticised severely. Charges of 
the ill effects of administrative “red tape,” politics, and positive inefficiencjy^ 
led to the appointment by the president, in September, 1898, of an investi- 
gating commission. The report of this commission, made in the following 
February, could not be described as raitirely satisfactory to the country at 
large. 

The three great results of the Spanish War, in so far as the United States 
is concerned, might be summarised as follows: (1) embarkation upon a 
policy of colonisation; (2) entrance upon the career of a world-wide power; 
(3) a greater unification of the different sections of the United States. The 
close of the war made it possible for the United States to take up for con- 
sideration other mattera of international importance. In the spring of 1899 
the United States sent commissioners to The Hague to meet representatives 
from other nations for the purpose of electing a tribunal for the pacific settle- 
ment of international conflicte. The Hague Peace Conference Treaty was 
drawn up and later was ratified by the senate of the United States. Near 
the end of the same year the joint control of the Samoan Islands by Germany, 
England, and the United States came to an end and the islands were parti- 
tioned between the three countries. Probably the most important n^otiar 
tions of all were those leading to the dgnature of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate the construction 
of an isthmian canal. The treaty was amended by the senate in so radical 
a manner that the British government, early in March, 1901, was compelled 
to reject it. Later, however, a satisfactory treaty was agreed upon. 

Legislation leaaing to the establishment of the monetary system of the 
country upon a sound basis was secured March 14th, 1900, when the Financial 
Bill became a law. This bill had for its object " the fixing of the standard 
of value and the maintaining at a parity with that standard of all forms of 
money issued or coined by me United States." It affirmed that “the unit 
of value is the dollar, consisting of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine,” and 
made it the duty pf the secretary of the treasury to maintain all forms of 
money issued or coined at a parity with this standard.^ 

Before the close of this administration congress provided (1900) a gov- 
ernment for the people of Porto Rico. Late in the sprmg of 1901 the power 
of congress to deal as it sees fit with the colonies was sustained by a decision 
of the supreine court of the United States. At the same time congress author- 
ised the president to leave the control of Cuba to its people provided they 
agreed to certain conditions. Among these conditions were that the Cubans 
should maintain their right of independence, and that they should recognise 
the right of the Umted States to preserve that independence, if necessary; 
and also to protect life, property, and individual liberty in that island. These 


‘ Annual Seponi of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1900, pp. 72, 73, 
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conditions were accepted, and on May 20th, 1902, the United States formally 
recognized the new republic of Cuba. 

The census taken in 1900 revealed a population in the states, territories 
(including Hawaii), Indian reservation, and Alaska, of 76,303,387, which 
the population of the insular possessions not incorporated in the United 
States increased to about 85,271,730. The wealth of the country was esti- 
mated at $94,300,000,000. 

In the presidential campaign of 1900 the platform adopted by the repub- 
lican convention, which met at Philadelphia on the 19th of June, declared in 
favour of the gold standard and defended the American policy in the Philip- 
pines as the only one which could honourably have been followed; while the 
platform adopted by the democratic convention, which met at TTn-Tigap City 
on the 4th of July, reiterated the demand of 1896 for the unlimited coinage of 
sUver at the ratio of sixteen to one, but put forward the question of e:q)an- 
sion, or “imperialism,” as “the paramount issue of the campaign” For 
their candidates the republicans nominated President William McKinley 
for re-election and Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of New York, for vice- 
president; the democrats selected William J. Bryan for president and A rllni 
E. Stevenson for vice-president. Wlien the election came, it resulted in 
republican success; for, though many republicans, among them ex-President 
Harrison, Senator Hoar, and Mr. Thomas B. Reed, were dissatisfied with the 
administration’s course towards the Philippines, while others deplored its 
tenderness towards certain financial interests, most of them were prevented 
by their distrust of Mr. Bryan’s free-silver ideas from joining with the Demo- 
crats. About fourteen million votes were cast, of which McKinley received 
7,214,027, and Bryan 6,342,514. The former’s electoral vote was 292, while 
the latter’s was out 155. 

ADMINISTEATION OF MCKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT 

But President McKinley was not destined to fill out many months of his 
new term of office. In the spring of 1901 the Pan-American Exposition had 
been opened at Buffalo. It differed from other expositions in that it was 
especially designed to show the progress made by the nations of North, South, 
and Central America in agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. In addition 
to this, it had a distinct purpose to unite all the nations of the tluee Americas 
in closer commercial intercourse for their common benefit. President McKin- 
ley visited the exposition in September and_ gave expression to this latter 
sentiment. The day after his address, on Friday afternoon, September 6th, 
the president gave a public reception in the music-hall of the eiroosition. It 
was at this reception, while shaking hands with the people, that the president 
was shot twice by a young anarchist named Leon F. Czolgosz, Mr. McICinley 
lingered about a week, and died early on Saturday morning, September 14th. 
Under the provisions of the constitution, Mr. Roosevelt became president. 

The new president brought to the duties of his office one of the most force- 
ful and compelling personalities that has yet appeared in American public life. 
Although the youngest man who had ever occupied the presidential chair, 
his experience had oeen both long and varied. Soon after his graduation 
from Harvard he entered the New York legislature, where, despite his youth, 
he gained a high reputation as a leader of the reform forces. From 1884 to 
1886 he lived on a ranch in western Dakota, and there acquired a knowledge 
of the men of the frontier which he was later to put to novel use. In 1886 
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he was an unsuccessful candidate on the republican ticket for mayor of New 
York; from 1889 to 1895 served with much credit on the United States civil 
service commission; and from 1895 to 1897 displayed great energy as presi- 
dent of the New York City police commission. Mr. Roosevelt was also a 
frequent contributor to the magazines; while by works on The Naval War 
of 1812, The Winning of the West, and other subjects he gained a prominent 
place a mon g American historians. In 1897 he became assistant secretary 
of the navy; and foreseeing that a war with Spain was inevitable, he did much 
to prepare our navy for the splendid work which it accomplished. Upon the 
outbreak of the war he and his friend Dr. Leonard Wood organised, as already 
related, a volunteer regiment composed of cowboys, Indians, frontiersmen, 
footbaU players, and other adventurous spirits; and when Wood was pro- 
moted to a brigadier-generalcy, Roosevelt took chief command. The regi- 
ment displayed remarkable fighting qualities in the campaign against Santiago, 
and went down to history as “Roosevelt's Rough Riders." Upon his return 
home Colonel Roosevelt was elected governor of New York. In 1900 his 
extraordinary popularity with the people of the country and the intrigues of 
certain politicians who wished to “shelve" him combined to make him against 
his will the republican nominee for the vice-presidency. 

Upon his unexpected succession to the presidency Mr. Roosevelt retained 
the cabinet of his predecessor and pledged himself to carry out his prede- 
cessor’s policy. In the summer ana autumn of the following year a great 
strike paralyzed the anthracite coal industry of the country and brought 
much suffering to those who were dependent upon coal for fuel, but through 
the activity of the president the differences between the miners and their 
employera were finally arbitrated by a commission selected by him. In the 
same year suit was brought by his order against the Northern Securities 
Company, a corporation which had been formed with the object of uniting 
the Great Northern and Pacific railroads in such a way as to control transpor- 
tation in the northwest and eliminate all competition. The contention on 
which the suit was based was that this merger amounted to a restraint of 
interstate trade as forbidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890; this 
contention was sustained by the circuit court of appeals at St. Paul in April, 
1903, and, upon appeal, by the supreme court in March, 1904. The outcome 
is believed to have prevented the formation of other similar companies and 
to have exercised a salutary effect upon financial circles. In 1903 the long 
standing controversy over the boundary line between Canada and Alaska 
was settled in favour of the United States; the same year saw the establish- 
ment of a department of commerce and labour; and in 1904 occurred at St. 
Louis a great exposition commemorative of the purchase of Louisiana. 

By far the most important act of the administration, however, consisted 
in bringing to a head the long meditated plan for an Ifetlimian canal. After 
tlie abrogation, as already described, of the Clayton-Bulwer Ti'eaty of 1860 a 
treaty was negotiated with Colombia for the right of way across the Isthmus 
of Panama; but the Colombian congress refused to ratify it. Angered by 
this refusal, the people of the Isthmus in November, 1903, set up the inde- 
pendent state of Panama; their independence was at once recognized by the 
president, and a favourable treaty was made with the new state. By this 
treaty the United States secured perpetual control over a strip ten miles wide 
across the Isthmus as well as other privileges; while in return it agreed to 
guarantee the independence of Panama and to pay $10,000,000 down and 
$250,000 yearly after the expiration of nine years. The French company's 
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works and rights on the Isthmus were also bought for $40,000,000 ; and 
further measures were taken for making the canal a reality. 

As election-time drew near it became apparent that Mr. Roosevelt would 
be the republican nominee. Although his independent course had rendered 
]iim unsatisfactory to many politicians, and although, by insisting upon a 
"square deal” for the negro as well as for the white man, he had aroused 
a storm of criticism in the South, he had nevertheless won the confidence of 
the people to a remarkable degree. At the republican convention m Chicago 
in June, he was nominated by acclamation. As nominee for vice-president, 
the convention chose Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. In the 
democratic convention at St. Louis in July, a bitter struggle between the 
radical and the conservative elements resulted in a victory for the latter, and 
the nomination of Judge Alton B. Parker of New York, and for vice-presi- 
dent, ex-senator Henry Gassaway Davis of West Virginia. The platform 
adopted evaded the silver issue, but upon the news of his nomination 
Judge Parker telegraphed the convention that he considered the gold stand- 
ard irrevocabljr established. Mr. Roosevelt swept the entire north, as well 
as West Virginia and Missouri, and received one electoral vote in Maryland; 
of the popular vote he received a plurality of 2,512,417 and received 338 
electoral votes against 140 for Parker. 

THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 

On the 1st of July, 1905, occurred the death of the secretary of state, 
Mr. John Hay, who had gained an eminent position in diplomacy, notably 
by maintaining the " open door ” in China. He was succeeded in the cab- 
inet by Mr. Elihu Root, from 1899 to 1904 secretary of war. In the same 
summer the president induced Russia and Japan to send representatives to 
a peace conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which brought the 
struggle in the far East to an end. The year was made noteworthy in a 
less honorable way by the disclosure of grave scandals in the management 
of the great life insurance companies. 

In his message to Congress of December, 1904, the president recom- 
mended legislation to secure Federal control over great corporations carrying 
on interstate trade, and particularly Federal regulation of freight rates to 
destroy the rebate evil. No legislation on these matters was secured, and 
these recommendations were reiterated in the message of December, 1906. 

On April 17th, 1906, there were repeated and terrfec earthquake shocks 
along the Pacific coast, the maximum severity and mortality centering in 
San Francisco and its suburbs. In the city fire broke out immediately, 
was carried this way and that by the wind, and could be checked neither 
by the utterly inadequate supply of water nor by the liberal use of dyna- 
mite. In the greater part of the city only a few buildings, mostly of mod- 
ern fire-proof, steel-frame construction, were left standing. The lives lost 
numbered hundreds, and shelter, provision, and clothing were for a short 
time almost absolutely lacking ; but owing to the energy displayed by the 
authorities and others, and to the fact that many thousands were trans- 
ported to surrounding towns, free of charge, the suffering was less than 
might have been expected from the severity of the disaster. The work of 
the War Department in the city was admirable and the entire country gave 
promptly and generously. Plans for rebuilding were speedily undertaken. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OP THE HISTORY OP THE 
UNITED STATES (986-1907 A.D.) 

DISCOVERIES 

986 Bjarni Herjulfson, sailing south from Greenland, sights the coast of Vinland, but does 
not land. 

1000 Leif Erieson discovers Helluland (possibly Newfoundland) ; Markland (Novo Scotia) 
and Vinland (Nantucket). 

1006 Thomld Erieson coasts along Cape Cod and dies in Boston harbour. 

1007-1009 Thorfinn establishes colony in Vinland. 

1011 Colony destroyed by Indians. 

1402 Columbus lands on Guanahani, one of the Bahama islands,- discovers Cuba and Hayti, 

and establishes colony in Hayti. 

1403 Columbus on second voyage discovers Lesser Antilles and Jamaica. 

1407 John and perhaps Sebastian Cabot discover Newfoundland and explore coast to the 

south. 

1408 Sebastian Cabot sails along the coast from Maine to Cape Hatteras. 

1600 Cabral discovers Brazil. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1601 Caspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, discovers the river St. Lawrence. 

1601-1602 Portuguese explore coast from Florida to Cape Cod. 

1602 Last voyage of Columbus. He discovers bay of Honduras, Verag;ua and Porto Bello. 

1504 French fishermen on banks of Newfoundland. 

1306 Jean Denys of Honlleur examines and charts gulf of St. Lawrence, Spaniards discover 
Yucatan. 

1607 The name " America coined by Waldseemitller from Amerigo Vespucci. 

1508 First importation of negroes to Spanish West Indies. 

1513 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. Vasco Nuilez Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean. 

1518 Juan de Grijalva sails along Mexican coast and learns of Aztec Empire. 

1610 Alvarez Pineda explores north coast of golf of Mexico, and perhaps discovers the 
Mississippi. Hernando Cortes invades Mexico, captures Montezuma. Returning 
to the coast he defeats Narvaez and 

1620 returns to Mexico. War with Aztecs. 

1521 Cortes captures city of Mexico and subdues country. 

1622 Bermudas discovered. 

1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sails along the coast from 34° to 60i° N. discovering the Hud- 
son River and Block Hland. 
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1626 Eatevan Gomez sails along coast 34“ to 44“ N. Cabeza de Vaoa reaches the month 

of the Mississippi. 

1627 John Rut discovers coast of Maine. 

1628 Fanfilo Narvaez leads unsuccessful expedition to Florida. 

1634 Jacques Cartier explores gulf of St. Lawrence, and 

1636 sails up the St. Lawrence to site of Montreal. 

1636 Cortes discovers Lower California. 

1639 Hernando de Soto leads expedition to Florida. 

1540 Francisco Vasquez de Coi’onado discovers cafion of the Colorado. Expedition of Car- 
tier for colonisation of Canada. St. Lawrence river explored. 

1642 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo discovers Cape Mendocino and explores Facillc coast to 44“ 
N. Hernando de Soto reaches the Mississippi river, explores it to. mouth of the 
Ohio, and is buried in its waters. 

1548 First act of English parliament regarding America. Regulation of Newfoundland 
Rsheries. 

1562 Admiral Coligny attempts to found a Huguenot colony near Fort Royal in South 
Carolina. Settlement abandoned. 

1663 John Hawkins brings three hundred slaves to West Indies. 

1664 Ren6 de Laudonnifere builds Fort Carolina on the St. John’s river in Florida. 

1505 Spaniards under Menendez do Aviles massacre garrison of Fort Carolina, build forts 
on St. John’s river and at St. Augustine. 

1668 Dominique de Gourgues captures Spanish forts and massacres garrisons. 

1576-1677 Martin Frobisher attempts to discover northwest passage. 

1578 Francis Drake reaches west coast in his voyage round the world, and claims country 
between 38° and 42° N. for England, under name of New Albion. 

1680 Espejo founds Santa F4, in New Mexico. 

1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert leads expedition to Newfoundland. 

1684 Sir Walter Raleigh sends expedition under Amadas and Barlow to explore coast north 

of Spanish possessions. Landing on the island of Roanoke (Wocolcon) they take 
possession in the name of Queen Elizabeth and call the country Virginia. 

1685 Sir Richard Grenville leads colony of one hundred and eighty persons to Roanoke 

Island; who are removed in 

1680 by Drake. Grenville returns with one hundred and seventeen new colonists in 
1687 and founds “ Borough of Raleigh in Virginia.” Virginia Dare, first English chfld, bom 
in America. 

1598 French explore Acadia, and 
1600 establish colony at Tadousac. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1002 Bartholomew Gosnold discovers Cape Cod and Buzzard’s Bay, erects fort on Cutty- 
hunk (Elizabeth Island). 

1603 Voyage of Samuel Champlain up the St. Lawrence. 

1004 Port Royal (Annapolis) in Nova Scotia founded by the French under De Monts. 
Champlain discovers St. John river. 

1600 James I issues patent dividing Virginia into two parts; (1) Tlie First colony, oinhrac- 
ing country from 34“ to 41° N., granted to the London Company. (2) The Second 
colony, embracing country from 41“ to 46“ N., granted to the Plymouth Company. 

1607 Foundation of Jamestown, explorations by Captain John Smith. Plymouth Company 

sends expedition which builds Port St. George at mouth of Kennebec river in 
Maine. 

1608 Colonists abandon settlement and return to England. Quebec founded by French 

colony under Champlain. 

1609 Henry Hudson coasts from Newfoiindland to Chesapeake Bay and sails up the Hud- 

son river. Champlain defeats the Mohawks at Ticonderoga, 

1610 English colony in Newfoundland. 

1613 Dutch trading post established on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the Hudson or 

North river (so-called to distinguish it from the South or Delaware river). French 
colony of St. Saviour, at Mount Desert on the coast of Maine, destroyed by expe- 
dition from South Virginia under Sir Samuel Argali. 

1614 United New Netherland Company established in Holland. Fort built at Manhattan, 

another. Fort Orange, near the present Albany. John Smith explores coast from 
Penobscot to Ca^ Cod, names district New England. 

1616 Voyage of Adrian Block though Long Island sound (Block Island). Change of land- 
tenures in South Virginia. Lake Huron discovered by Champlain. 

1619 First General Assembly in South Virginia. Negro slaves first brought to Virginia. 

1620 Pilgrims land at Plymouth. John Carver elected governor. 
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1621 Acadia granted to Sir William Alexander under name of Nova Scotia. Plymouth 

colony receives new charter. William Bradford elected governor. ^ 

1622 Maine granted to Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason. Settlements at Dover and 

Portsmouth. Indians massacre three hundred and forty-seven colonists in Vireinia 
1624 Charter of London Company annulled. The king assumes control of colony. 

1626 Peter Minuit founds New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island. 

1628 Salem colony established by John Endicott. 

1629 Company of Massachusetts Bay established by charter from crown to Salem colony. 

John Mason receives grant of present New Hampshire. English capture Quebec. 

1630 John Winthrop appointed governor of Massaehusetts Bay Company, brings large col- 

ony to Charlestown. Settlement of Boston. First general court of Massachusetts. 
Sir William Alexander sells Nova Scotia patent to Huguenots. 

1632 Maryland granted to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Treaty of St. Gemain, ceding 
New France, Acadia, and Canada to France. ° 

1634 First settlement in Maryland. Roger Williams expelled from Salem for heresy. 

1636 French seise trading post at Penobscot. Death of Champlain. Charter of Plymouth 
colony surrendered to the crown. Connecticut colony founded. Settlements at 
Hartford, Saybrook, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 

1636 Roger Williams founds Providence. 

1637 First general court of Connecticut. War with Pequots. 

1638 Colonies of Rhode Island and New Haven in Connecticut founded by settlers from 

Massachusetts. Harvard College established at Cambridge. Colony of New Sweden 
on the Delaware river. 

1639 Union of Connecticut towns for separate government. The “Fundamental Orders,” 

the first written constitution in history. Province of Maine establisW. First 
general assembly in Plymouth colony. 

1641 Montreal settled by French under Maisonneuve. 

1643 Formation of United Colonies of New Enghnd (Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, 

and Massachusetts Bay). 

1644 Providence and Rhode Island colonies unite under one charter. Saybrook joins Con- 

necticut. Indiana massacre Virginia colonists. 

1646 Clayborne rebellion in Maryland. 

1646 John Eliot commences missionary labour among Indians at Nonantnm. Peter Stuy- 
vesant becomes governor of New Netherlands, and doims region from Cape Hen- 
lopen to Cape Cod. 

1648 Petition of Rhode Island for admission to union of colonies rejected. 

1649 Grant of land in Virginia to Lord Culpeper. 

1660 Settlement of boundary disputes between New Netherlands and the united colonies. 
1662 Province of Maine joined to Massachusetts. English parliament assumes control of 
Maryland. 

1666 Governor Stuyvesant breaks up colony of New Sweden. 

1668 Radisson and GroseUliers discover the Upper Mississippi. 

1659 Virginia proclaims Charles H as kiim. Persecution of Quakers in New England. 

1662 Charter of Connecticut granted. New Haven refuses to accept it. Lord Baltimore 

confirmed in government of Maryland. 

1663 Grant of Carolina (31° to 36° N.) to earl of Clarendon and associates. Charter of 

Mode Island and Providence plantations. 

1664 New Netherlands granted to duke of York and Albany, including eastern Maine and 

islands south of Cape Cod. English capture New Amsterdam; name changed to 
New York. New Jersey granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Name 
of Fort Orange duinged to Albany. 

1666 Union of Connecticut and New Haven. 

1666 French settlement of St. Esprit on south shore of Lake Superior. 

1667 Treaty of Breda. Acadia surrendered to France. 

1668 Marquette founds Sault Sainte Marie. 

1669 Fundamental constitutions of Carolina adopted. Hudson Bay Company Incorporated. 

1670 Charleston in Carolina founded. Treaty of Madrid settles boundaries of English and 

Spanish possessions. La Salle perhaps visits the Mississippi. 

1673 Marquette and Joliet explore the Mississippi. Dutch recapture New York and New 

Jersey, but by the peace of 

1674 they are restored to the Engjiish. 

1676 Conflicts between New York and Conneotifflit. King Philip’s War begins. 

1676 King Philip killed. Indians defeated. Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia. New Jersey 

divided into East and West Jersey. 

1677 Maine finally united to Massachusetts. 

1678 La Salle explores lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. 

1680 New Hampshire receives royal charter. Hennepin reaches the MlssissippL 

1681 William Penn receives grant of Pennsylvania, and 
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1683 makes treaty with Indiana. Foundation of Philadelphia. La Salle descends the 

Mssiasi^i to the gulf and calls the valley Louisiana. First legislative assemhly 

1684 Charter of Massachusetts forfeited to the crown. 

1686 Sir Edmund Andros appointed governor of New England. 

1687 Andros unsuccessfully attempts to secure charter of Connecticut. Death of La Salle 
1689 Accession of WiUiam and Mary. Andros imprisoned. Former governments rein- 
stated. King William's War begins. 

1600 Sir William Phips captures Port Royal. 

1692 New charter for Massachusetts. Salem witchcraft frenzy. William and Mary Col- 

lege established. 

1693 Renewed condicts between New York and Connecticut. 

1695 French settlement at Kaskaskia in Dlinois. 

1697 King WiUiam’s War ended by Peace of Ryswick. 

1600 French settle at Biloxi in Mississippi. 

1700 D’Iberville claims possession of Mississippi river for France. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 Foundation of Yale College. First settlement at Detroit. 

1702 Queen Anne's War begins. D’Iberville founds Mobile in Alabama. 

1704 Deerfield in Massachusetts destroyed by Indians. 

1705 French settle at Vincennes in Indiana. 

1706 French and Spanish invade Carolina. 

1708 Indian massacre at Haverhill in Massachusetts. 

1710 Port Royal captui'cd, name changed to Annapolis. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht ends Queen Anne’s War. Boundary between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut established. 

1716 Indian war in Carolina. 

1718 Suppression of buccaneers in West Indies and pirates on the Carolina coast. 

1722 Trading-house erected at Oswego. 

1724 Indian war in New England. 

1726 Treaties with Indians in New England and New York. 

1728 Boundary between Virginia and Carolina established. 

1729 Carolina divided into North and South Carolina. 

1731 Settlement of boundary dispute between New York and Connecticut. 

1733 James Oglethorpe establishes colony at Savannah in Georgia (the last of the thir- 
teen colonies). 

1738 Princeton College founded. 

1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. Augustine. 

1742 ^anish Invade Georgia. 

1746 Colonists under William Pepperell capture Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restores Gape Breton to Fronce. Ohio Company formed. 
1762 Georgia becomes a royal colony. 

1753 Disputes between English and French settlers in Ohio valley. George Washington 
sent by Virginia to remonstrate with French. 

1764 Washington leads expedition to the Ohio, but is captured at Fort Necessity. Colum- 

bia College founded. 

1755 French and Indian War begins. Draddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne. Battle of Lake 
George. French fortify Tioonderoga. 

1750 Montc^m captures forts at Oswego and Niagara. 

1757 Fort William Henry captured, its garrison massacred. 

1768 Abercrombie defeated at Tioonderoga, Louisburg captured. General Forbes takes 
Fort Duquesne, which is renamed Pittsburg. 

1759 Wolfe defeats Montcalm in battle of the Plains of Abraham, Quebec surrenders. 

1700 Canada surrenders to the English. 

1761 The Writs of Assistance in Massachusetts. 

1762 Expedition against Martinique, English seize French West Indies. Capture of 

Havana. France cedes Louisiana and New Orleans to Spain. 

1763 Peace of Paris. France cedes to England Nova Scotia, Canada, and all possessions 

east of Mississippi river except New Orleans. Spain cedes Florida to England. 
The conspiracy of Pontiac. 

1704 Parliament passes the Sugar Act. Massachusetts resolves not to use British manu- 
factures. 

1765 Passage of the Stamp Act. Colonial congress at New York. Declaration of Rights 

adopted. Stamp riot in Boston and New York. 

1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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1767 Parliament imposes duties on imports to the colonies, creates custom house and 

commissioners for America. 

1768 English troops sent to Boston. First settlement in Tennessee. 

1770 Parliament removes duties on all imports but ten. The Boston massacre. 

1771 Insurrection in North Carolina. 

1772 Destraction of the Gaspee. 

1773 Virginia assembly appoints committee on correspondence. The Boston Tea-party. 

Daniel Boone settles in Kentucky. 

1774 Boston Port Bill. General Gage appointed governor of Massachusetts. First conti- 

nental congress at Philadelphia adopts “the American association.” Militia or- 
ganised in Massachusetts. 

1775 Battles of Lexington and Concord. Continental congress appoints George Washington 

commander-in-chief of provincial forces. Battle of Bunker Hill. Siege of Boston. 
Georgia joins the other colonies. Montgomery captures Montreal, besieges Quebec. 

1776 English sun'ender Boston. Declaration of Independence adopted. Battles of Long 

Island and White Plains. Washington retreats to Pennsylvania. Battle of Tren- 
ton. 

1777 Expedition of Burgoyne. Battle of Bennington. Burgoyne defeated at Stillwater, 

near Saratoga, surrenders his entire force to General Gates. Colonists defeated at 
Brandywine and Germantown. Congress adopts articles of confederation as "The 
United States of America.” Washington at Valley Forge. 

1778 France recognises independence of the United States. Parliament renounces right of 

taxation except for regulation of trade, and unsuccessfully negotiates for the sub- 
mission of the colonies. English evacuate Philadelphia, are defeated at Monmouth. 
Count d’Estaing arrives with French fleet and four thousand troops. Massacres 
of Wyoming and Cherry Valley. English capture Savannah. John Paul Jones de- 
stroys many English ships and surprises White Haven. 

1779 Anthony Wayne surprises and storms Stony Point. West Point fortified. John 

Paul Jones wins naval battle off English coast. 

1780 English capture Charleston and subjugate South Carolina. Battle of Camden. Gen- 

eral Rocnambeau arrives with six thousand French troops. Treason of Benedict 
Arnold. Execution of Andre. English defeated at King’s Mountain in North 
Carolina. Abolition of slavery in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

1781 Battles of Cowpens, Guilford Court House, and Eutaw Springs. English retreat to 

Charleston. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown in Virginia. 

1782 English evacuate Savannah and Charleston. Preliminary articles of peace signed at 

Paris. 

1783 Independence of the United States recognised by Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Spain 

and Russia. Treaty of Paris recognises the independence and establishes the 
boundaries of the United States. English evacuate New York. 

1784 Temporary organisation of western territory. 

1787 Shays’s rebellion. Convention at Philadelphia formulates and adopts the constitu- 

tion. Congress passes ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory 
(slavery forbidden). 

1788 All the states, except Rhode Island and North Carolina, accept the constitution. 

1789 Qeorge WasUngton unanimously elected Pi'esident, First congress meets at New 

Yonc. Ten amendments to the constitution submitted to the states. North Caro- 
lina accepts the constitution. 

1760 Rhode Island accepts the constitution. District of Columbia established, city of 
Washington laid out. Indian War in Northwest Territory. Death of Franklin. 

1791 Vermont admitted as fourteenth state, 

1792 United States Bank and mint established at Philadelphia. Kentucky admitted as 

fifteenth state. Washington reSlected president. 

1793 Fugitive Slave Act. 

1794 Neutrality Act, Whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. Jay’s Treaty concluded 

with England. 

1705 Treaty with Spain secures free navigation of the Mississippi. 

1796 Tennessee admitted as sixteenth state. 

1797 John Adams, second President. War with France begins. Alien and Sedition laws. 

1798 Eleventh amendment to the constitution adopted. Navy department organised., 

1799 Death of Washington. Naval warfare with France. 

1800 Congress meets at Washington for the first time. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1801 Thomas Jefferson, third president. 

1802 Ohio admitted as seventeenth state. 
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1803 The Louisiana Purchase more than doubles original area of the United States. 

1804 Tripolitan War. Bombardment of Tripoli. Twelfth amendment to the constitution 

adopted. 

1806 Thomas Jefferson reSlected president. 

1806 VVar between, England and Franca injures American commerce. Berlin and 

decrees. 

1807 English ship Leopard fires on frigate Chesapeake and reclaims alleged deserters. 

Embargo declared. Aaron Burr tried for treason and acquitted. Robert Mton 
successfully navigates steamboat Clermont, 

1808 Congress proliibits importation of slaves. 

1803 James Madison, fourth president. 

1810 Non-importation act revived as to Great Britain. 

1812 Louisiana admitted as eighteenth state. War declared against Great Britain. Un- 

successful invasion of Canada. American navy victorious in many combats. 

1813 Battle of Lake Erie. English blockade Atlantic ports. James Madison reglected 

president. 

1814 Americans win battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. British capture Washington 

and burn public buildings, but are defeated at Lake Champlain and at New Orleans. 
Treaty of Ghent ends war, but leaves all questions unsettled. The Hartford Con- 
vention. 

1815 Treaty with Algiers. 

1816 Second United States Bonk chartered for twenty years. Indiana admitted as nine- 

teenth state. 

1817 James Monroe, fifth president. Mississippi admitted as twentieth state. Seminole 

War begins. 

1818 Illinois admitted as twenty-first state. Pensions granted to survivors of Revolu- 

tionary War. 

1818 Treaty with Spain. The United States secures all of Florida and gives up all claim 
to Texas. Alabama admitted as twenty-second state. 

1820 Maine admitted as twenty-third state. Missouri Compromise adopted. Monroe re- 

elected president. 

1821 Missouri admitted as twenty-fourth state. 

1623 The Monroe Doctrine enunciated. 

1825 John ^ulnoy Adams, sixth president. Erie Canal completed. The first railroad in 
Amenca Wit, 

1828 Congress passes the “ Tariff of AbominationB.” 

1820 Andrew Jaohagn seventh president. Inauguration of the " spoils system." General 
protest in the southern states against the tariff laws. 

1830 Great debate in the senate upon states-rights between Webster and Haync. 

1831 Organisation of the abolitionists. Settlement of the Frendi claims. 

1832 Congress passes new tariff act. Nullification ordinance adopted in South Carolina. 

President Jackson issues the Nullification Proclamation, refuting states-rights doc- 
trine. 

1833 Compromise tariff enacted. 

1836 Second war with Seminole Indians begins. 

1836 Arkansas admitted as twenty-fifth state., Texas declares its independence of Mexico, 

1837 Martin Van Buren, eighth president. Michigan admitted as twenty-sixth state. 

Great financial crisis. Rebellion in Canada. American steamer Caroline burned, 
1838-1830 Congress passes the Gag Resolutions against slavery legislation. 

1840 United States treasury and sub-treasuries established. 

1841 WilUnm Henry Hanlsou, ninth president. Upon his death (April 4th) John Tyler 

vice-president, succeeds as tenth president. 

1842 Webster- Ashburton Treaty settles northeastern boundary question with Great Bri- 

tain. Dorr’s rebellion in Rhode Island. 

1844 Samuel F. B. Morse builds experimental telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore. 

1846 James B. Folk, eleventh president. Florida admitted as twenty-seventh state. 
Texas annexed to United States and admitted as twenty-eighth state. 

1846 The Oregon Treaty with Great Britain fixes northwestern boundary. Iowa ad- 

mitted as twenty-ninth state. War with Mexico begins. General Zachary Taylor 
invades Mexico, wins battles of Palo Alto and Resaca do la Palma, and captures 
Monterey. 

1847 General Winfield Scott captures Vera Cruz, wins battles of Cerro Gordo and Churu- 

busco, captures fortress of Chapultepec and enters city of Mexico. Gold discovered 
in California. 

1848 By tho Treaty of Guadalupe-Eidalro, Mexico gives up Texas and cedes to the United 

States New Mexico and Upper Mifornia (about 622,000 square miles). Wisconsin 
admitted as thirtieth state. Organisation of Free Soil party. 
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1849 Zaohairy Taylor, twelfth president, dies (July, 1850), 

1850 and is succeeded by Millard Fillmore, vice-president, as thirteenth president. Cali- 

fornia admitted as thirty-flrst state. Fugitive Slave Law passed. Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty with Great Britain. 

1863 PraniUn Pierce, fourteenth president. Gadsden Purchase estahliahes MPTirmi bound- 
ary, adds forty-five thousand square miles to the United States. Hise of Know 
Nothing party. 

1854 Commodore Perry negotiates treaty with Japan. Reciprocity treaty with Great 
Britain. Congress passes Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The Ostend Manifesto. 

1836-1856 “Border-ruffian” troubles in Kansas. Republican party organised. 

1867 James Buohauan, fifteenth president. The Dred-Scott decision. Great financial panic. 
1858 Minnesota admitted as thirty-second state. First Atlantic cable laid, but proves a 
failure. Lincoln-Douglas debate. 

1869 Oregon admitted as thirty-third state. John Brown seizes arsenal nt Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia, is captured and hanged. 

1860 The republican party having been successful in the presidential election. South Caro- 

lina secedes from the Union, followed early in 

1861 by Mississippi, Flo^rida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Teicas, Virginia, 

Tennessee and Arkansas. Oonfederata States of America, organised at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and Jefferson Savls elected president. Abraham Iiincolu in- 
augurated as sixteenth president. Siege and capture of Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbour. Call for seventy-five thousand volunteers. Riots in Baltimore. Great 
Britain recognises Confederate States as belligerents. Battle of Bull Run. George 
B. McClellan appointed commander of Army of Potomac. Capture and release of 
Mason and Slidell {Trent affair). Kansas admitted as thirty -fourth state. 

1862 General U. S. Grant captimcs forts Henry and Donelson in Tennessee. Monitor and 

MerHmae. Battle of Shiloh. Capture of New Orleans. McClellan fails in the Pen- 
insular campaign after seven days’ battle before Richmond. Second battle of Bull 
Run. Confederate army under General Ro'bert E, Lee invades Maryland, but re- 
treats after battle n't Antietam. McClellan superseded by Burnside, who suffers 
severe defeat at Fredericksburg, and is succeeded in 

1863 by General Joseph Hooker. President Lincoln issues Emancipation Proclamation. 

Hooker is defeated at Chaucellorsville, and is succeeded by General George G. 
Meade. Lee again invades the North, but is defeated at Gettysburg. General 
Grant captures Vicksbwg and opens the Mississippi; is made commander of the 
department of the Miesiseippi, and defeats the Confederates at Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge. West Virginia admitted as thirty-fifth state. 

1864 Grant becomes commander-in-chief, figdits battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 

and Cold Harbor, and begins siege of Petersburg. Sheridan defeats Early in Shen- 
andoah valley. General William T. Sherman, commanding department of the 
Miesissiroi, begins tho march to the sea, captures Atlanta and Savannah. Thomas 
defeats Hood at Nashville. The Kearsarge sinks the Confederate steamer Ala- 
iama off Cherbourg, France, and Admiral Farragut captures Mobile. Nevada ad- 
mitted as thirty-sixth state. Lincoln, reflected president. 

1866 Fort Fisher captured by General Terry. Battle of Five Forke compels evacuation by 
Confederates of Petersburg and Richmond. General Lee surrenders at Appomattox 
Court House. Assasaination of Lincoln (April 14th). Andrew Johnson, vice- 
president, succeeds as seventeenth president. Last Confederate army surrenders. 
Proclamation of amnesty. Thirteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. 
Freedmen’s bureau estabushed. 

1866 Telegraphic communication established with England. 

1867 Reconstruction and Tenure of Office acts. Alaska purchased from Russia. Nebraska 

admitted as tbirty-eeventh state. 

1868 Impeachment and acquittal of Preeideut Johnson. Fourteenth amendment to the 

constitution adopted. 

1869 Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth president. “ Black Friday.” 

1870 Fifteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. The Ku-Klux-Klan. Congress 

passes the Force Act. 

1871 Civil service commission authorised by congress. Treaty of Washington with Great 

Britain provides for settlement of Oregon boimdary, tho fishery disputes, and of the 
Alabama claims. Chicago fire. 

1872 Credit Mobilier scandals. The Virginins incident. 

1873 Commercial crisis. Coinage Act (the “crime of 1873”), Reconstruction troubles in 

tho South which in 

1874 cause severe crisis in New Orleans. 

1876 Centennial exhibition at Philadelphia. Indian War, destruction of General Custer’s 
command. Colorado admitted as thirty-eighth state. The result of the presidential 
election being in doubt, congress appoints an electoral commission, which in 
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1877 dedarea the republican candidates elected. Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth presi- 

dent. Troops withdrawn from the southern states. The "solid South” an accom- 
plished fact. Progress of civil service reform. Great railroad strikes and riots. 

1878 Greenback party organised. Congress passes Bland-Allison Bill. 

1870 Resumption of specie payments. Negro exodus from the southern states. 

1881 James A. aarfield, twentieth president. Star route frauds. Congress passes anti- 
polygamy and anti-Chinese hills. Garfield assassinated and succeeded by Chester 
A. .^Ihur, vice-president, as twenty-first president, 

1883 Civil Service Reform Bill enacted. 

1886 Grover Cleveland, twenty-second president. 

1880 Congress regulates suceession to the presidency. 

1887 Interstate Commerce Act. J&lectoral Count Bill. 

1888 Chinese immigration prohibited. 

1889 Beqjamln Harrison, twenty-third president. Pan-American eongress at Washington. 

Dispute with Germany over Samoan Islands. North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington admitted as states. 

1890 McKinley Tariff Bill passes congress, Behring Sea troubles with Great Britain. 

Idaho and Wyoming admitted as states. 

1891 Italian minister recalled on account of l^chings at New Orleans. American sea- 

men slain at Valparaiso, Chile. Behring Sea troubles referred to arbitration. 
Labour disturbances at Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

1808 Hawaiian Islands apply for annexation. 

1893 Grover Cleveland, twenty-fourth president. Hawaiian Treaty withdrawn. Income 

tax declared unconstitutional. Commercial panic. World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago. 

1894 Wilson tanil enacted. Bends issued to maint'aiu gold reserve. Treaties with China 

and Japan. United States troops quell riot at Chicago. 

1896 Silver legislation vetoed. Venezuela message. Discovery of gold in Alaska. 

1896 Utah admitted as forty-fifth state. 

1897 William McHlnley. twenty-fifth president. 

1898 Battleship Maine Blown up in Havana harbour. Congress appropriates $60,000,000 

for national defence. War declared with Spain. Blockade or Cuban ports. Com- 
modore George Dewey destroys Spanish fleet in the harbour of Manila, in Philmpine 
Islands. United States troops land near Santiago in Cuba. Battles of Las Guasi- 
mas, B1 Caney, and Sau Juan Hill. Spanish fleet attempts to escape from Santiago, 
hut is entirely destroyed. Santiago surrenders. United States troops occupy Porto 
Rieo. Capture of Manila. Treaty of Paris cedes Spanish West Indies, Guam, and 
the Philippines to the United States. Military government established in Cuba, 
Annexation of Hawaii. 

1899 Insurrection in the Philippines. Philippines Commission appointed. Cuba reorganised. 

Enormous growth of the trusts. Continued insurrection in the Philippines. 

1900 Constitutional convontion in Cuba. McKinley reelected president. Boxer War in 

China. 

TWENTIETH OBNTCE.Y 

1901 President McKinley assassinated, succeeded by Theodore Roosevelt, vice-president, as 

twenty-sixth president. Civil government established in the Philippines. Capture 
of Aguinaldo. Hay-Paunoefote Treaty settles Isthmian canal question. 

1002 Republic of Cuba established. United States troops withdrawn. Congress authorises 

purchase of Panama canal. Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba. Coal miners’ strike in 
Pennsylvania. 

1003 Alaskan boundary tribunal grants claims of United States. Treaty with republic of 

Panama. 

1904 Panama canal purohased. Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Itouis. Theodore 

Roosevelt elected president lor the term 1005-1009, 

1905 Death of Secretary Ilay. Scandals in management of insurance companies. 

1906 Question of the regulation of raihvoy rates. Earthquake and fire at San Francisco. 

Exclusion of Japanese children from Californian schools, 

1907 Intervention of the Federal authorities in the Califoniian School dispute. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CONQUEST OP MEXICO 


EAELT HISTOBY OP MEXICO 

Ip a traveller, landing on that part of the coast of the Mexican gulf where 
Cortes and his Spaniards landed, were to proceed westward, across the con- 
tinent, he would pass successively through three regions or climates, Pirst, 
he would pass through the Herra <^iente, or hot region, distinguished by all 
the features of the tropics— their luxuriant vegetation, their occasional 
sandy deserts, and their unhealthiness at particular seasons. After sixty 
miles of travel through this tierra caliente, he would enter the tierra temphda, 
or temperate region, where the products of the soil are such as belong to the 
most genial European countries. Ascending through it, the traveller at last 
leaves wheat-fields beneath him, and plunges into forests of pine, indicating 
his entrance into the tierra fria, or cold region, where the sleety blasts from 
the mountains penetrate the very bones. This tierra fria constitutes the 
summits of part of the great mountain range of the Andes, wliich traverses 
the whole American continent, Portunatd^, however, at this point the 
Andes do not attain their greatest elevation. Instead of rismg, as in some 
other parts of their range, in a huge perpendicular wall or ridge, they here 
flatten and widen out, so as to constitute a vast plateau, or table-land, six 
or seven thousand feet above the levd of the sea. On tins immense sheet of , 
table-land, stretching for hundreds of miles, the inhabitants, though living 
within the tropics, enjoy a climate equal to that of the south of Italy; while 
their proximity to the extremes both of heat and cold enables them to pro- 
cure, without much labour, the luxuries of many lands. Across the table- 
land there stretches, from east to west, a chain of volcanic peaks, some of 
which are of immense height and covered perpetu^y with snow. 

This table-land was called by the ancient Mexicans the plain of Anahuac, 
Near its centre is a valley of an oval form, about two hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a rampai-t of poiphyritic rock, and overspread 
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for about a tenth part of its surface by five distinct lakes or sheets of water. 
This is the celebrated valley of Mexico — called a valley only by comparison 
with the mountains which surround it, for it is seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Hound the mar^s of the five lakes once stood numerous 
cities, the relics of which are yet visible ; and on an islet in the middle of the 
largest lake stood the great city of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the capital of 
the empire which the Spaniards were now invading, and the residence of the 
Mexican emperor, Montezuma. 

The origm of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity — a part of the 
more extensive question of the manner m which America was peopled. 
According to the highly discrepant theories of the authorities on the subject, 
the plains of Anahuac were overrun, previous to the discovery of America, 
by several successive races from the northwest [or, as some assert, the south- 
west] of the continent. Thus; in the thirteenth centmy the great table- 
land of Central America was inhabited by a number of races and subraces, 
all originally of the same stock, but differing from each other greatly in char- 
acter and degree of civilisation, and engaged in mutual hostilities. The cities 
of these different races were scattered over the plateau, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the five lakes, Tezcuco, on the eastern bank of the greatest 
of me lakes, was the capital of the Acolhuans ; and the city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico, situated on an island in the same lake, was the capital of the Aztecs, 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the dominant race in the plains 
of Anahuac was the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, represented as a people of mild 
and polished manners, skilled in the elegant arts, and possessing nterary habits 
and tastes— the Athenians, if we may so call them, of the New World. The 
moat celebrated of the Tezcucan sovereigns was Nezahualcoyotl, who reigned 
early in the fifteenth century. By this prince a revolution was effected in 
the political state of the valley of Anahuac. He procured the formation 
of a confederacy between Tezcuco and the two neighbouring friendly cities 
of Mexico and TIacopan, by which they bound themselves severally to assist 
each other when attacked, and to carry on wars conjointly. In this strange 
alliance Tezcuco was the principal member, as being confessedly the most 
powerful state; Mexico stood next; and lastly, TIacopan, as bang inferior 
to the other two. 

Nezahualcoyotl died in 1440, and was succeeded on the Tezcucan throne 
by his son Nezahualpilli, During his reign the Tezcucans fell from their 
position as the first member of the triple confederacy which his father had 
formed, and gave place to the Aztecs, or Mexicans. These Aztecs had been 
gradually growing in consequence since their first arrival in the valley. 
Decidedly inferior to the Tezcucans in culture, and professing a much more 
bloody and impure worship, they excelled them in certain qualities, and 
possessed, on the whole, a firmer and more compact character. If the Tez- 
cucans were the Greeks, the Aztecs were the Romans of the New World. 
Under a series of able princes tliey had increased in importance, till now, in 
the reign of Nezahualpilli, they were the rivals of their allies, tlie Tezcucans, 
for the sovereignty of Anahuac. 

In the year 1502 a vacancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico. The election fell on Montezuma II, the nephew of the deceased 
monarch, a young man who had already distinguished himself as a soldier 
and a priest or sage, and who was noted, as his name — Montezuma (sorrowful 
man) — ^implied, for a certain gravity and sad severity of manner. The first 
years of Montezuma’s reign were spent in war. Carrying his victorious arms 
as far as Nicaragua and Honduras in the south, and to the shores of the 
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Mexican gulf in the east, he extended the sovereignty of the triple confederacy 
of which he was a member, over an immense extent of territory. Distant 
provinces he compelled to pay him tribute, and the wealth of Anahuac flowed 
from all directions towards the valley of Mexico. Haughty and severe in 
his disposition, and magnificent in his tastes, he ruled like an oriental despot 
over the provinces which he had conquered; and the least attempt at rebellion 
was fearfully punished, captives being dragged in hundreds to the capital 
to be slaughtered on the stone of human sacrifice in the great war temple.^ 
Nor did Montezuma’s own natural-bom subjects stand less in i-ead of Tiim 
Wise, liberal, and even generous in Hs government, his inflexible and relentless 
justice, and his lordly notions of his own dignity, made him an object less of 
affection than of awe and reverence. In his presence his nobles spoke in 
whispers; in his palape he was served with a slavish homage; and when he 
appeared in pubhc his subjects veiled their faces as unworthy to gaze upon 
his person. The death of Nezahualpilli, in 1516, made him absolute sover- 
eign in Anahuac. On the death of that king, two of his sons, Cacama and 
Ixdilxochitl, contended for the throne of Tezcuco. Montezuma sided with 
Cacama; and the dispute was at length ended by compromise between the 
two brothers, by which the kingdom was divided into two parts— Cacama 
obtaining the southern half with the dty of Tezcuco, and Ixtlilxochitl the 
northern half. 

Thus, at the period of the arrival of the Spaniards, Montezuma was abso- 
lute sovereign of nearly the whole of that portion of Central America which 
lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Padfic Ocean — the kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan being nominally his confederates and counsellors, according 
to the ancaent treaty of alliance between the three states, but in reality Ms 
dependents. 6 


THE COMING OF 'EHB SPANIAEDS 

Hitherto the Spaniards had done little more than to enlarge their discov- 
eries upon the continent of America; they had visited most of the islands in 
the Gulf of Mexico and off the coast of the mainland, and had discovered 
the great Southern Ocean, which opened extensive prospects and unbounded 
expectations in that quarter. 

But although the settlements at Hispaniola and Cuba had become con- 
siderably flourishing and important, and afforded great facilities for enterprises 
on the continent, no colony had been maintained there, except the feeble 
and 1 anguishing one at Darien, and nothmg had been attempted towards the 
conquest of the extensive country which had been discovered. The ferocity 
and courage of the natives, with the other obstacles attending such an enter- 
prise, had discouraged the adventurers who had explored the continent, md 
they returned contented with the discoveries they had made, and the taking 
possession of the country, without attempting to maintain any foothold in it. 
This was the state of Spanirii affairs in America in the year 1618, twenty-six 
years after the discovery of the country by Columbus. But at this period a 
new era commenced, and the astonishing genius and almost incredible exer- 
tions of one man conquered a powerful and populous nation, which, compared 
with those tribes with which the Spaniards had hitherto been acquainted, 

* Besides the ordinary sacrifice, in which the victim's heart was dit out and laid on the 
altar, there wm a gladiatorial sacrifice, where the victim contended with a succession of war- 
riors before being offered up. 
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were a civilised people, underetandiBg the arts of life, and were settled in 
towns, villages, and even large and populous cities. 

Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Grijalva was no sooner 
communicated to Velasquez, than, prompted by ambition, he conceived the 
plan of fitting out a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country ; and so great was his ardour that, without waiting for the autWity 
of his sovereign or the return of Grijalva, the expedition was prepared and 
ready to sail Mout the time the latter entered the port of Santiago de Cuba. 
Velasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expected would attend the 
expedition, yet, being sensible that he had neither the courage nor capacity 
to command it himself, he was greatly embarrassed in selecting a person 
who suited his views; as he want^ a man of sufficient courage, talente, and 
experience to command, but who at the same time would be a passive mstru- 
ment in his hands. At length two of the secretaries of Velasquez recom- 
mended Hernando Cortes as a man suitable for his pui^ose; and, happily for 
his country W fatally for himself, he immediately fell in with the proposition. 
Cortes was one of the adventurers who came out to Hispaniola m the year 
1504, when the island was under the governorship of Ovando, who was a 
kinsman of his; from which circumstance he was immediately employed in 
several lucrative and honourable stations; but not being satisfied with these, 
he accompanied Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba, and distinguished him- 
self in its conquest. 

So great and unremitted were his exertions in forwarding the expedition 
that he sailed from Santiago de Cuba on the 18th day of November, in the 
year 1518, a short time mter he received his commission. Velasquez, who 
had been jealous of Cortes before he sailed, was confirmed in his suspicions 
of his fidelity aa soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediately 
despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive mm of his commission. But he had 
already acquired the confidence of his officers and men in such a degree as to 
be able to intimidate the chief magistrate of the place and depart without 
molestation. Velasquez, irritated and mortified at the failure of his fil'st 
attempt to deprive Cortes of his commission, despatched a confidential friend 
to this place, with peremptory orders to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor 
in that colony, instantly to arrest Cortes and send him, imder a strong guard, 
a prisoner to Santiago, and to countermand the sailing of the fleet. Cortes 
having obtained information of the designs of Velasquez before his messenger 
arrived, immediately took measures to coimteract them. 

The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of a hundred tons, three of sev- 
enty or eighty, and the residue small open barks. There were on board five 
hundred and eight soldiers and one hundred and nine seamen and artifi- 
cers, making in all six hundred and seventeen men. A part of the men had 
firearms, the rest crossbows, swords, and spears. They had only sixteen 
horses, and ten small field-pieces. With this force Cortes was about to com- 
mence war, with a view of conquest, upon a nation whose dominions were 
more extensive than all the kingdoms subject to the Spanish crown, and 
which was filled with people considerably advanced in civilisation. Although 
this expedition was undertaken for the purpose of aggression, and for plunfe 
and conq^uest, upon the Spanish standards a large cross was displayed, with 
this inscription, “ Let us follow the cross, for under this sign we ^all conquer !" 

The expedition touched at the several places which had been visited by 
Grijalva, and continued its course to the westward until it arrived at San 
Juan de IJlua, where a large canoe filled with people, two of whom appeared 
to be persons of distinction, approached the fieet with signs of friendship, 
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and came on board without any symptoms of fear or distrust. By means 
of a female Indian, -who had previously been taken on board and was after- 
wards known by the name of Donna Marina, and who understood the Aztec, 
or Mexican, language, Cortes ascertained that the two persons of distinction 
were deputies despatched by the two governors of the province, and that 
they acknowledged the authority of a great monarch, whom they called 
Montezuma, who was sovereign of the whole country; and that they were 
sent to inquire what Ws object was in visiting their shores, and to offer him 
any assistance he might stand in need of in order to continue his voyage. 
Cortes informed them that he had visited their country with no other tlinn 
the most friendly intentions, and for an object of very great importance to 
their king and country. 

The next morning, without waiting an answer, the Spaniards landed; and 
the natives, like the man who warmed the frozen snake, which, reviving bit 
his child to death, assisted them with great alacrity,_ little suspecting that they 
were introducing into their peaceful borders the invaders and despoilers of 
their country. In the course of the day Teutile and Pilpatoe, the two gov- 
ernors of the province, entered the camp of Cortes with a numerous retinue, 
and were received with much ceremony and apparent respect. Cortes 
informed them that he came as amba^dor from Don Carlos, king of Castile, 
the most powerful monarch of the East, and that the object of his embassy 
was of such vast moment that he could communicate it to no one but Monte- 
zuma himself, and therefore requested that they would conduct him into 
the presence of the emperor. The Mejdcan officers were astonished at so 
extraordinary a proposition, and attempted to dissuade Cortes from it; but 
he inasted upon a compliance with his request, in a peremptory and almost 
authoritative manner. In the mean time he observed some of the natives 
delineating, on white cotton cloth, figures of the ships, horses, artillery, 
soldiers, firearms, and other objects which attracted their attention; and 
being informed that these were to be conveyed to Montezuma, he wished to 
fill fneir emperor with the greatest possible awe of the irresistible power of 
his strange guests. He instantly ordered the troops formed in order of 
battle; various martial movements and evolutions were performed; the horse 
exhibited a specimen of their agility and impetuosity; and the field-pieces 
were discharged into the wood, which made dreadful havoc among the trees. 
The Mexicans looked on in silent amazement, until the cannon were fired, 
when some fled, others fell on the ground, and all were filled with consterna- 
tion and dismay, and were confounded at the sight of men who seemed to 
command the thunder of heaven, and whose power appeared so nearly to 
resemble that of the Great Spirit. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma, and returned in 
a few days, although Mexico, where he raided, was one hundred and eighty 
miles from San Juan de Hlua, where Cortes was. This despatch was in con- 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had not then been introduced 
into Europe; couriers were stationed at ^ven distances along the principal 
roads, and, being trained to the business, they conveyed intelligence with 
great despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe were empowered to deliver the answer 
of their master to Cortes; but previous to which, agreeably to their instruc- 
tions, and with the mistaken hope of conciliating his favour, they offered 
to him the presents which had been sent by the emperor, ^ese were intro- 
duced with great ceremony, by a train of one hundred Indians, each loaded 
with the presents of his sovereign. They were deposited on mats so placed 
as to show tiiem to the greatest advantage, and consisted of the manufactures 
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of the country, such as fine cotton stuffs, so sfilendid as to resemble rich 
silks ; pictures of animals, and other national objects, formed of feathers of 
various hues with such wonderful art and_ skill as to rivd the works of the 
pencil. But what most attracted the attention of the Spaniards, whose avidity 
for the precious metals knew no bounds, were the manufactures of gold and 
silver. Among tiie bracelets, collars, rings, and trinkets of gold, were two 
large plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, representing the sun, 
the other of silver, an emblem of the moon. These specimens of the riches 
of the country, instead of conciliating the favour of the Spaniards and induc- 
ing ^em to quit the country, had tiie effect of oil cast upon fire with the 
view to extinguish it : they inflamed their cupidity for gold to such a pitch 
that they comd hardly be restrained in their ardour to become masters of a 
country affording such riches. 

The Mexican monarch and his counsellors were greatly embarrassed and 
alarmed, and Icnew not what measures to adopt to expel from thdr country 
such bold and troublesome intruders. Their fears were increased by the 
influence of superstition, there having long prevailed a tradition that their 
country would be invaded and overrun by a formidable race of men, who 
would come from the regions towards the rising of the sun. Montezuma and 
his advisers, dreading the consequences of involving their country in war 
with enemies who seemed to be of a higher order of beings, and to command 
and dhect the elements, sent to Cort^ a more positive command to leave 
the country, and most preposterously accompanied this with a rich present, 
which rendered the Spaniards the more bent on becoming masters of a coun- 
try that appeared to be filled with the precious metals. This terminated all 
friendly intercourse between the natives and the Spaniards, and hostilities 
were immediately expected. 

At this crisis the situation of Cortes was rendered more alarming by 
disaffection among his men, which had been produced by the danger of their 
situation and the exertions of some of the officers who were friendly to 
Velasquez. Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the malcontents, presents a 
remonstrance to Cortes, demanding, with great boldness^ to be conducted 
immediately back to Cuba. Cortes listened with attention to the remon- 
strance, and, in compliance with it, immediately gave orders for the fleet 
to be in rea^ess to sail the next day. This was no sooner known than it 
produced the effect Cortes had foreseen. The whole camp was in confusion, 
and almost in mutiny. All demanded to see their leader; and when Cortes 
appeared, they asked whether it was worthy Castilian courage to be daunted 
by the first appearance of danger, and to fly before the enemy appeared. 
They insisted on pui'suing the enterprise, the value of which had vastly 
increased from what they had seen, and declared that they would follow him 
with alacrity through every danger, to the possession and conquest of those 
rich cmmtries, of which they had seen such satisfactory evidence. Cortes, 
delighted with their ardour, declared that his views were the same as their 
own. As the first step towards planting a colony, Cortes assembled the prin- 
cipal men of his party, who proceeded to elect a council of magistrates, in 
whom its government was to be vested. As he had arranged this matto with 
his friends in the council, the resignation of Cortes was accepted, and im- 
mediately he was chosen, by their unanimous voice, captain-general of the 
army and chief justice of the colony; his commission was made out in the 
king’s name, with the most ample powers, and was to continue in force until 
the royal pleasure might be ascertained. Before accepting this appointment 
the troops were consulted, and they unanimously confirmed the choice, and 
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the air resounded with Cortes' name, and all swore to shed the last drop of 
their blood in support of his authority. Some of the adherents of Velasquez 
exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Cortes, by a prompt pyprcise 
of authority, and by arresting and putting in chains several of the leaders of 
the malcontents, suppressed a faction which, had it not been timely cheeked, 
mi|ht have endangered all his hopes. Cortes was now placed in a situation 
which he had long desired, having rendered himself entirely independent of 
the governor of Cuba. 

Having employed some of his officers to survey the coast, he resolved to 
remove about forty miles to the northward, where there was a more com- 
modious harbour, the soil more fertile, and in other respects a more eligible 
spot for a settlement. He immediately marked out the ground for a town, 
and, as avarice and religious fanaticism were the two principles which gov- 
erned the conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he named the 
town Villa Rica, de la Vera Cruz — the rich town of the true cross. In pro- 
ceeding to this place the Spaniards had passed through the country, of Cem- 
poala and_ had an interview with several of the caciques of that nation, and 
learned, with much satisfaction, that they were imfriendly to Montezuma and 
anxious to throw off his yoke; he also learned many particulars concerning 
that monarch; that he was a great tyrant, and oppressed his subjects; and 
Cortes soon succeeded in persuading the caciques to aclmowledge themselves, 
in a formal manner, to be the vassals of the Spanish monardi. Their example 
was followed by several other tribes. At this ^riod Cortes despatched a 
vessel to Spain with a lughly coloured description of the countiw he had 
discovered, confirmed by many of the specimens of wealth they had received 
from the natives, with an account of the progress he had made in establish- 
ing the Spanish authority over it; he attempted to justify his throwing off 
the authority of Velasquez and setting up for liimself, and requested a con- 
firmation of his authority from the crown. 

Disaffection again appeared amongst the men, of a more alarmmg character 
than what had existed before, which, though promptly suppressed, filled 
the mind of Cortes with disquietude and concern, and led him to adopt one 
of the boldest measures of which Iristory affords any account. .Mter reflect- 
ing on the subject with deep solicitude, he resolved on destroying the fleet, 
which would place the Spaniards in a situation that they^ must conquer or 
perish; and, by the most plausible^ and artful representations, he sueweded 
m persuading his men to acquiesce in this desperate measure. Witli universal 
consent the ships were drawn on shore, and after being stripped of their sails, 
rigging, and everything of value, they were broken to pieces. His influent 
must have been unbounded, to be able to persuade his men to an act which is 
unparalleled in the annals of man ; six hundred men voluntarily cut off then’ 
means of returning, and shut themselves up in a hostile country filled with 
warlike and ferocious inhabitants, whose savage mode of warfare spared their 
prisoners only for the torture or to be offered in sacrifice to then’ angry deities. 


ADVANCB INTO THE INTEEIOE 

Cortes now felt prepared to enter upon a career of victoiy and conquest 
in some measure suited to his ambition and rapacity. Having advanced to 
Cempoala, his zeal for religion led him to overturn the idols in the temples, 
and to place a crucifix anci an image of the ’Virgin Mary in their stead; which 
rash step came near blasting all his hopes in the bud. The natives were 

n. w. — VOL. XXIII, 9 L 
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filled with horror, and were excited to arms by their priests; but Cortes had 
such an ascendency over them that he finally pacified them and restored 
harmony. He marched from Cempoala. on the 16th of August, with five 
hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field-pieces, with the intention of penetrat- 
ing into the heart of a great and powerful nation. The residue of his men, 
most of whom were unfit for service, were left as a garrison at Vera Cruz.o 
The Tlaxcalans assembled their troops, in order to oppose those unknown 
invaders. Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, for the return of his 
ambassadors, advanced into the Tlaxealan territories. As the resolutions of 
people who delight in war are executed with no less promptitude than they 
are formed, he found troops in the field ready to oppose him. They attacked 
him with great intrepidity, and, in the first encounter, wounded some of the 

Spaniards and killed two horses — a loss, in 
their situation, of great moment, because it 
was irreparable. From this specimen of 
their courage Cortes saw the necessity of 
proceeding with caution. His army marched 
in close order; he chose the stations where 
he halted with attention, and fortified every 
camp with extraordinary care. Dm'ing four- 
teen days he was exposed to almost unin- 
terrupted assaults, the Tlaxcalans advanc- 
ing with numerous armies and renewing the 
attack in various forms, with a degree of 
valour and perseverance to which the 
Spaniards had seen nothing parallel in the 
New World. 

When they perceived, in the subsequent 
engagements, that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of their own valour, of which they 
had a very high opinion, not one of the 
Spaniards was slain or taken, they began 
to conceive them to be a superior order of 
beings, against whom human power could 
not avail. In this extremity they had re- 
course to their priests, requiring them to 
reveal the mysterious causes of such ex- 
traordinary events, and to declare what new means they should employ in 
order to repulse those formidable invaders. The priests, after many sac- 
rifices and incantations, delivered this re^onse : That these strangers were 
the offspring of the sun, procreated by his animating energy in the regions 
of the East ; that by day, while cherished with the influence of his parental 
beams, they were invincible; but by night, when his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, their vigour declined and faded like the herbs in the field, and 
they dwindled down into mortal men. But Cortes had greater vigilance 
and discernment than to be deceived by the rude stratagems of an Indian 
army. The sentinels at his outposts, observing some extraordinary move- 
ment among the Tlaxcalans, gave the alaim. In a moment the troops were 
under arms, and, sallying out, dispersed the party with great slaughter, with- 
out allowing it to approach the camp. The Tlaxcalans being convinced by 
sad experience that their priests had deluded them, and satisfied that they 
attempted in vain either to deceive or to vanquish their enemies, their fierce- 
ness abated, and they began to incline seriously to peace. 
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They were at a loss, however, in what manner to address the strangers, 
what idea to fonn of their character, and whether to consider them as beings 
of a gentle or of a malevolent nature. There were circumstances in their 
conduct which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one hand, as the 
Spaniards constantly dismissed the prisoners whom they took, not only with- 
out injury but often with presents of European toys, and renewed their 
offers of peace after every victory, this lenity amazed people who, according 
to the exteiminating system of war known in America, were accustomed 
to sacrifice and devour without mercy all the captives taken in battle, and 
disposed them to entertain favourable sentiments of the humanity of their 
new enemies. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had seized fifty of their 
countrymen who brought provisions to his camp, and, supposing them to 
be spies, had cut off their hands, this bloody spectacle, added to the terror 
occasioned by the firearms and horses, filled them with dreadful impressions 
of the ferocity of their invaders. This uncertainty was apparent in their 
mode of addressing the Spaniards: “If,” said they, “you are divinities of 
a cruel and savage nature, we present to you five slaves, that you may drink 
their blood and eat their flesh. If you are mild deities, accept an offering 
of incense and variegated plumes. If you are men, here are meat, and bread, 
and fruit to nourish you.” The peace which both parties now desired with 
equal ardour was soon concluded. The Tlaxcalans yielded themselves as 
vassals to the crown of Castile, and engaged to assist Cortes in all his future 
operations. He took the republic under his protection, 'and promised to 
defend their persons and possessions from injury or violence.^ 

His troops being recruited, the ^amsli general commenced his march 
towards Mexico, with six thousand Tlaxcalan warriors added to his force. 
He directed his route to Cholula, a conaderable town fifteen miles distant, 
celebrated for its vast pyramid or temple, and as being regarded as the seat 
of their gods. Here, although they had entered the town without opposition 
and with much apparent respect, the Spaniwds soon discovered a deep 
plot laid for their destruction, and, having obtained satisfactory proof, Cortes 
determined to make such an example as would inspire Ins enemies with 
terror. He drew his forces up in the centre of the town, and sent for most 
of the magistrates and chief citizens, under various pretences, who at a 
given signtd were seized, and then the troops and the Tlaxcalans fell on the 
people, who, being deprived of their leaders and filled with astonishment, 
dropped their arms and remained motionless, without making the least 
effort to defend themselves. The slaughter was dreadful; the streets were 
filled with the dead and covered with blood. The priests and some of the 
chief families took refuge in the temples. These were set on fire and all con- 
sumed together. This scene of carnage continued for two days, during which 
six thousand of the native's perished, without the loss of a single individual of 
their destroyers. 


MEETING WITH MONTEZUMA 

From Cholula it was but sixty miles to Mexico, and Cortes marched 
directly towards the capital; through every place he passed he was received 
as a deliverer, and heard the grievances of the inhabitants, all of which he 
promised to redress. He was nighly gratified on perceiving that tlie seeds 
of discontent were scattered through the empire, and not confined to the 
remote provinces. As the Spaniards approached the capital, the imhappy 
monarch was distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what to do. 
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One day lie sent orders inviting them to advance ; the next, commanding 
them to retire and leave the country. As the Spaniards drew near to the 
city, one thousand persons of distinction came out to meet them, clad in 
mantles of fine cotton and adorned with plumes; each, in his order, passed 
by and saluted Cortes in the manner deemed most respectful in their coun- 
try. At length they announced the approach of the emperor himself. His 
retinue consisted of two hundred persons, dressed in uniform, with plumes 
and feathers, who marched two and two, barefooted, with their eyes fixed 
on the ground ; to these succeeded a higher rank, with more showy apparel. 
Montezuma followed in a litter, or cliair, richly ornamented with gold and 
feathera, borne on the shoulders of four of his favourites ; a canopy of curi- 
ous workmanship was supported over his head; three officers walked before 
him with gold rods, which at given intervals they raised as a signal for the 
people to bow their heads and hide their faces, as unworthy to behold so 
august a sovereign. As he approached Cortes, the latter dismounted and 
advanced in the most respectful manner; Montezuma at the same time 
alighted, and, leaning on two of his attendants, approached with a slow 
and stately pace, cotton cloth being strewed on the ground, that he might 
not touch the earth. Cortes saluted liim with profound reverence, according 
to the European fashion, and Montezuma returned the salutation in the 
manner of his country ; he touched with liis hand the ground, and then kissed 
it. This being the mode of salutation of an inferior to a superior, the Mex- 
icans viewed with astonishment this act of condescension in their monarch, 
whom they had been accustomed to consider as exalted above all mortals 
and related to the gods. Montezuma, having conducted the Spaniards to 
the quarters provided for them, on retiring addressed Cortes as follows: 
“You are now with your brothers, in yom* own house; refresh yourselves 
after your fatigue, and be happy until I return.” The Spaniards were 
lodged in an ancient palace surrounded with a wall, with towera at proper 
distances wliich would seive for defence ; the accommodations were not only 
sufficient for the Spaniards, but likewise for their Indian allies. •> 

Mexico was situated in a great salt lake communicating with a fresh- 
water lake. It was approached by three prmcipal causeways of great breadth, 
constructed of solid masonry, which, to use the picturesque language of the 
Spaniards, were two lances in breadth. The length of one of the, so cause- 
ways was two leagues, and that of another a league and a half; and tlie.so 
two ample causeways united in the middle of the city, where stood the great 
temple. At the ends of these causeways were wooden drawbridges, so that 
communication could be cut off between the causeways and the town, which 
would thus become a citadel. There was also an aquedvret which communi- 
cated with the mainland, consisting of two separate linos of work in masonry, 
in order that if one should need repair the supply of water for the city might 
not be interrupted. 

The streets were the most various in construction that have ever bexsn 
seen in any city in the world. Some were of dry land, others wholly of 
water, and othei-s, again, had pathways of pavement, while in the centre 
there was room for boats. The foot-passengers could talk with those in the 
boats. It may be noticed that a city so constructed requires a circumspect 
and polite population. 

Palaces are commonplace things to describe, but the abodes of the Mexican 
kings were not like the petty palaces of northern princes. One of the most 
observant of those Spaniards who first saw these wonders speaks of a palace 
of Montezuma’s in which there was a room where three thousand persons 
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couUl be well ucconimodOitecl, imcl on the terrace-like roof of which a splendid 
tournament might have been given. There was a market-place twice as 
large as that of the city of Salamanca, sm-rounded with porticoes, in which 
there was room for fifty thousand people to buy and sell. 

The great temple of the city niamtained its due proportion of magnificence. 
In the plan of the city of Mexico, which is to be found in a very early edition 
of the Letters of Cortes, published at Nuremberg, and which is supposed to 
be the one that Cortes sent to Charles V, the space allotted to the temple 
is twenty times as great as that allotted to the market-place. Indeed, file 
sacred inclosure was in itself a town; and Cortes, who seldom stops in his 
terrible narrative to indulge in praise or in needless description, says that no 
human tongue could cxplam the gi-andeur and the peculiarities of this temple. 
Cortes uses the word “temple,” but it might rather be called a sacred city, 
as it contained many temples, and the abodes of all the priests and virgins 
who ministered at them; also a university and an arsenal. It was inclosed 
by lofty stone walls, and was entered by four portals surmounted by fort- 
resses. No less than twenty truncated pyramids, probably cased with por- 
phyry, ro.se up from within that inclosure. High over tiiem all towered the 
great temple dedicated to the god of war. This, like tlie rest, was a trun- 
cated pyramid, with lodges round it, and with two small towers upon the 
highest surface, in which were placed the images of the great god of war 
(Huitzilopochtli) and of the principal deity of all (Tezeatlipuk), the Mexican 
Jupiter. It is sad to own that an entrance into these fair-seeming buildings 
would have gone far to dissipate Ihe admiration which a trav^er — ^if we 
may imagine one preceding Cortes— would up to this moment have felt for 
Mexico. The temples and palaces, the polished, glistening towers, the aviaries, 
the terraces, the gardens on the housetops (many-coloured, for they were 
not like those at Damascus, where only the rose and the jasmine are to be 
seen) — in a word, the bright, lively, and lovely city would have been for- 
gotten in the vast disgust that would have filled the mind of the beholder 
when ho saw the foul, blood-besmeared idols, with the palpitating hearts of 
that day’.s victims lying before them, and the black-clothed, filthy, unkempt 
priest ministoring to these hideous compositions of paste and human blood.e 


MONTEZUMA MADE PKISONEE 

The Spaniards soon became alarmed for their safety, as it was apparent 
that by breaking down the bridges their retreat would be cut off, and they 
would bo shut up in a hostile city, where all their superiority in arms could 
not prevent their being overwhelmed by the multitude of their enemies, 
lloflccting with deep concern on his situation, Cortes resolved on a measure 
scarcely loss bold and desperate than that of destroying his sliips; this wm, 
to seize fire sovereign of a great empire in his own capital, surrounded by 
his subjects, and retain him as a prisoner in the Spanish quarters. When 
he first proposed this measure to his officerSj most of them were startled 
with its audacity ; but he convinced them that it was the only step that could 
save them from destruction, and they agreed instantly to make the attemp^ 
At his usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes repaired to the palace with 
five of his bravest officers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty chosen men 
followed at some distance, and appeared to be sauntering along the street. 
The rest of the troops and their allies were prepared to sally out at the 
first alarm. As the Spaniards entered, the Mexican officers retired, and 
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Cortes addressed the monaxch in a very different tone from what he had been 
accustomed to do, and accused him of being the instigator of the attack 
made on his garrison left at Vera Cruz, in which several Spaniards wore killed, 
and demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with astonishment and indig- 
nation, asserted his innocence with great warmth, and, as a proof of it, ordered 
the officer who attacked the Spaniards to be brought to Mexico as a prisoner, 
Cortes pretended that he was satisfied with this declaration, but said that 
his soldiers would never be convinced that Montezuma did not entertain 
hostile intentions towards them, unless he repaired to the Spanish quarters, 
as a mark of confidence, where he would be served and honoured as became a 
great monarch. 

The first mention of so strange and alarming a proposal almost bereft 
the unhappy monardi of his senses; he remonstrated and protested against 
it; the altercation became warm, and continued for several hours, when 
Velasquez de Leon, a daring and impetuous young oflicer, exclaimed with 
great vehemence; '‘Miy waste mom words or time in vain? Let us seize 
him instantly, or stab him to the heart.” The audacity of this declaration, 
accompanied with fierce and threatening looks and gestures, intimidated Mon- 
tezuma, who submitted to his fate and agreed to comply with their request. 
Montezuma now called in his officers and informed them of his detenniuation ; 
they heard it with astonishment and grief, but made no reply. He was 
accordingly carried to the Spanish (quarters with great parade, but bathed 
in tears. We consult history in vain for any parallel to this transaction, 
whether we consider the boldness and temerity of the measure or the suc- 
cess with which it was executed. 

Qulpopoca, the commander who attacked the garrison at Vora Cruz, his 
son, and six of his principal officers were delivered to Cortes, to bo punished 
as he deemed proper; and after a mock trial before a Spanish courl^inartial, 
they were condemned to be burned alive, which infamous and wicked sen- 
tence was carried into execution amidst vast multitudes of their astonished 
countrymen, who viewed the scene with silent horror. 

Montezuma remained in the quartern of the Spaniards for six months, 
was treated with apparent respect and served by his own officers, but strictly 
watched and kept in “durance vile.” During this period, Cortes, having 
possession of the sovereign, governed the empire in his name ; his commiasions 
and orders were issued as formerly and strictly obeyed, although it was 
known that the monarch was a prisoner in the hands of the invailcrs of the 
country. The Spaniards made themselves acquainted with the country, 
visited the remote provinces, displaced some officers whom they suspected 
of unfriendly designs, and appointed others more obsequious to thoir will; 
pd so completely was the spirit of Montezuma subdued that at length Cortes 
induced him to acknowledge himself as tinbutary, and a vassal of the king of 
Castile, This last and most humiliating condition to which a proud and 
haughty monarch, accustomed to independent and absolute power, could 
be reduced, overwhelmed him with the deepest distress. Ho called together 
the chief men of the empire and informed them of his determination, but 
was scarcely able to speak, bemg frequently interrupted with tears and 
groans flowing from a heart filled with anguish. 

Cortes had deprived Montezuma of his liberty, of his wealth, and of his 
empire ; he wished now to deprive him of his religion. But though the unhappy 
monarch had submitted to every other demand, this he would not yield to ; 
and Cortes, enraged at his obstinacy, had the rashness to order the idols of 
the temples thrown down by force; but the priests taking arms in their 
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defence, and the people rallying in crowds to support them, Cortes was obliged 
to desist from an act which the inhabitants viewed as the highest sacrilege. 
This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests against the Spaniards,’ 
who reprded them as the enemies of the gods, who would avenge me insult 
which had been offered to them. They roused the leading men, and from 
this moment the Mexicans began to reflect on the means of destroymg or 
exijelling such audacious and impious invaders. They held frequent consul- 
tations with one another and with their captive prince. Being unwilling to 
have recourse to arms, if it could be avoided, Montezuma called Cortes into 
his presence and informed him that now all the objects of his mission were 
fulfilled, and it was the will both of the gods and of his people that the 
Spaniards sliould instantly depart from the empire, and if he did not comply 
with this request inevitable destmetion would overtake them. Cortes, think- 
ing it prudent not to appear to oppose the wishes of the Mexicans, informed 
Montezuma that he was expecting soon to leave the country, and had begun 
to make pr^arations for his departure. 

Whilst Cfortcs was deeply anxious as to his situation, in consequence of 
the evident designs of the Mexicans, a more alarming danger threatened 
him from another quarter. Velasquez, governor of Cuba, having obtained 
intelligence of Cortes’ proceedings— that he had renounced all dependence on 
his authority, was attempting to establish an independent colony, and had 
applied to the king to confirm his acts— was filled with indignation, and 
resolved to bo avenged on the man who had so basely betrayed his confidence 
and usurped his authority. He engaged with great ardour in preparing an 
expedition which was destined to New Spain to arrest Cortes, bring him 
home in irons, and then to prosecute and complete the conquest of the coun- 
try in his own name. The armament consisted of eighteen vrasels, having 
on board eight hundred foot soldiers and eighty horsemen, with a train of 
twelve pieces of cannon. The command of mis expedition was intrusted to 
Narvaez, with instructions to seize Cortes and his principal officers, and 
then complete the conquest of the country. The fatal experience of Velas- 
quez had neither inspired him with wisdom nor courage, for he still intrusted 
to another what he ought to have executed himself.® 

It was time for Cortes to appear upon the scene of greatest danger; and 
accordingly, quitting Mexico with but seventy of his own men, he commended 
those whom he left and his treasures to Montezuma’s good offices, as to one 
who was a faithful vassal to the king of Spain, This partmg speech seems 
most audacious, but plenaiy audacity was part of the wisdom of Cortes. _ At 
Cholula he came up with his lieutenant, Juan Velasquez, and his men, joined 
company with them, and pushed on towards Cempoafa. When he approamed 
the town he prepared to make an attack by night on the positaon which 
Narvaez occupied, and which was no other than the great temple at Cempoala. 

In the encounter Narvaez lost an eye;_he was afterwards sent as a priwner 
to Vera Cruz. His men, not without resistance on the part of some of them, 
ultimately ranged themselves under the banner of Cortes, and thus was a great 
danger turned into a welcome succour. Cortes received the conquered troops 
in the most winning manner, and created an enthusiasm in his favour.® 

REVOLT OP MEXICANS 

A few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez a courier arrived with an 
account that the Mexicans had taken arms, and, having seized md destroyed 
the two brigantines which Cortes had built in order to secure the command 
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of the lake and attacked the Spaniards in their quarters, had killed several 
of them and wounded more, had reduced to ashes their magazine of pro- 
visions, and carried on hostilities witli such fury that, though Alvarado and 
his men defended themselves with undaunted resolution, they must either 
be soon cut off by famine or sink under the multitude of their enemies. This • 
revolt was excited by motives which rendered it still more alarming. On 
the departure of Cortes for Cempoala, the Mexicans flattered themselves 
that the long-expected opportunity of restoring their sovereign to liberty, 
and of vindicating their country from tho odious dominion of strangers, was 
at length arrived; that while the forces of their oppressors were divided, and 
the arms of one party turned against the other, they might triumph with 
greater facility over both. Consultations were held and schemes formed 
with this intention. 

The Spaniards in Mexico, conscious of their own feebleness, suspected 
and dreaded those machinations. Alvai’ado, though a gallant officer, pos- 
sessed neither that extent of capacity nor dignity of mannci-s by which Cortes 
had acquired such an ascendant over the minds of the Mexicans as never 
allowed them to form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own strength. 
Alvarado fell upon them, unarmed and unsuspicious of any danger, and miis- 
sacred a great number, none escaping but such as made their way over the 
battlements of the temple. An action so cruel and treacherous filled not only 
the city but the whole empire with indignation and rage. All called aloud 
for vengeance ; and regardless of the safety of their monarch, whose life was 
at the mercy of tho Spaniards, or of their own clanger in assaulting an enemy 
who had been so long the object of their terror, they committed all those 
acts of violence of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared so imminent as to admit neither of dclibornr 
tion nor delay. He set out instantly with all his forces, and rctvu’necl from 
Cempoala with no less rapidity than he had advanced thither. At Tlax- 
cala he was joined by two toousand chosen wan-iors. On eiitoring the Mexi- 
can territories, he found that disaffection to the Spaniards was not confined 
to the capital. The principal inhabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed, no person of note appearing to meet him with the usual 
respect. But uninstructed by their former error in admitting a fonnidable 
enemy into theh capital, instead of breaking down the causeways and bridges, 
by which they might have inclosed Alvarado and his party, and have effec- 
tually stopped the career of Cortes, they again suffered Wn to march into the 
city without molestation, and to take quiet possession of his ancient station. 

Cortes behaved on this occasion neither with his usual sagacity nor atten- 
tion. He not only neglected to visit Monte.zuma, bxit embitterccl tho insult 
by expressions full of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his people. 

Later the Mexicans attacked a considerable body of Spaniards who were 
marching towards the great.square in which the public market was held, and 
compelled them to retire with some loss. Emboldened by this success, and 
delighted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, they advanced 
next day, with extraordmary martial pomp, to assault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their undaunted courage still 
more so. Though the artillery pointed against their numerous battalions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off multitudes at every discharge, 
though every blow of the Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. Ei-esh men 
rushed forward to occupy the places of the slain, and, meeting with the same 
fate, were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance. 
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The utmost efforts of Cortes’ abilities and experience, seconded by the dis- 
ciplined valour of his troops, were hardly sufficient to defend the fortifications 
that surrounded the post whore the Spaniards were stationed, into which 
the enemy were more than once on the point of forcing their way, 

Cortes beheld with wonder the implacable ferocity of a people who 
scorned at first to submit tamely to the yoke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, who fondly imagined that they 
followed Cortes to share in the spoils of a conquered empire, were astoni^ed 
to find that they were involved in a dangerous war, with an enemy whose 
vigour was still unbroken, and loudly execrated their own weakness in giving 
such easy credit to the delusive promises of their new leader. But surprise 
and complaints wore, of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort 
was requisite to extricate thetnselves out of their present situation. As 
soon as the approach of evening induced the Mexicans to retire, in compliance 
with their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with the setting sun, 
Cortes began to prepare for a sally next dayj with such a considerable force 
as might cither drive the enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen to 
terms of accommodation. 

He conducted in person the troops destined for this important service, 
Evciy invention known in the European art of war, as well as eve^ precaution 
suggested by _ his long acquaintance with the Indian mode of fighting, was 
employed to insure success. But he found an enemy prepared and deter- 
mined to oppose him. The force of the Mexicans was gmatly au^ented by 
fresh troops, which poured in continually from the country, and their ani- 
mosity was in no degree abated. They were led by their nobleSj inflamed 
by the exhortations of their priests, and fought in defence of their temples 
and families, under the eye of their gods and in presence of their wives 
and children. Notwithstanding their numbers, and enthusiastic contempt 
of danger and death, wherever the Spaniards could close with them the 
superiority of their discipline and arms obliged the_ Mexicans to give way. 
But in narrow streets, and where many of the bridges of communication 
wore broken down, the Spaniards could seldom come to a fair rencounter 
with the enemy, and, as they advanced, were exposed to showers of arrows 
and stones from the tops of the houses. After a day of incessant exertion, 
though vast numbers of the Mexicans fell and part of the city was burned, 
the Spaniards, weary with the slaughter and harassed by multitudes which suc- 
cessively relieved each other, were obliged at length to retire, with the mor- 
tification of having accomplished nothing so decisive as to compensate 
the unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers killed and above sixty womded. 
Another sally, made with greater force, was not more effectual, and m it 
the general himself was wounded in the hand. 


mSATH OF MONTEZUMA; LA NOCHE TRISTB 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal en'or into which Imh^ been 
betrayed by his own contempt of the Mexicans, and wm satisfied that he 
could neither maintain his present station in the centre of a hostile city nor 
retire from it without the most imminent danger. One resource still remained 
— ^to try what effect the interposition of Montezuma might have to soothe 

or overawe his subjects.<i , , j i 4.u„ 

Accordingly, the next morning, when the Mexicans advmced to the attacK, 
the wretched prince, made the instrument of his own disgrace and of the 
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enslavement of his subjects, was constrained to ascend the battlement, clad 
in his royal robes, and to address his subjects and attempt to allay their 
rage and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came in sight of the Mexi- 
cans their weapons dropped from their hands, and they prostrated themselves 
on the earth; but when he stopped speaking, a deep and sullen murmur 
arose and spread through the ranks; reproaches and threats followed, and 
the feelings of the people swelling in a moment like a sudden rush of waters, 
volleys of arrows, stones, and every missile were poured upon the ramparts, 
so suddenly and with such violence that before the Spanish soldiers, appointed 
to protect Montezuma, could cover him with their bucklers, he was wounded 
by the arrows and struck by a stone on the temple, which felled him to the 
ground. His fall occasioned a sudden transition in the feelings of tire mul- 
titude; being horror-struck with the crime they had committed, they thi’ew 
down their arms and fled with precipitation. 

Montezuma was removed to his apartments by the Spaniards, but his 
proud spirit could not brook this last mortification, and percoiving that he 
was not only the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but the object of the ven- 
geance and contempt of his subjects, he tore the bandages from his wounds 
in a transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusal to take any nourishment 
with a firmness that neither entreaties nor threats could overcome, and thus 
terminated his wretched existence. He obstinately refuscxl, to the last, all 
the solicitations, accompanied with all the terrors of future punishment, 
to embrace the Qiristian faith. 

With the death of Montezuma ended all hopes of pacifying the Mexi- 
cans, and Cortes was sensible that his salvation depended on a successful 
retreat. The morning following the fall of their prince the Mexicans renewed 
the assault with redoubled fury, and succeeded in taking possession of a high 
temple which overlooked the Spanish quarters and greatly exposed them 
to the missiles of the enemy. A detachment of chosen men ordered to dis- 
lodge them was twice repulsed, when Cortes, taking the command himself, 
rushed into the thickest of the combat with a drawn sword, and by his pres- 
ence and example, after a dreadful carnage, the Spaniards made memselves 
masters of the tower and set fire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat 
froni the city, but was at a loss in wliat way to attempt it, when a private 
soldier, who from a smattering of learning sustained the character of an astrol- 
oger, advised him to undertake it in the night, and assured him of comploto 
success. Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as ho knew it was a 
superstitious principle with the Mexicans not to attack an enemy in the 
night. « 

They began to move, towards midnight, in three divisions. Tliey marched 
in profound silence along the causeway which led to Tacuba. They reached 
the first breach in it without molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis- 
covered. But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only watched all their 
motions with attention, but had made piuper dispositions for .a most formi- 
dable attack. While the Spaniards were intent upon placing their bridge in 
the breach, and occupied in conducting their horses and artillery along it, 
they were suddenly alamed with a tremendous sound of warlike instruments 
and a general shout from p innumerable multitude of enemies; the lake 
was covered with canoes; flights of arrows and showers of stones poured in 
upon them from every quarter ; the Mexicans mshing forward to the charge 
with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be avenged 
for all their wrongs. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge, by the weight of 
the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud that it was impos- 
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aiblo to remove it. Dismayed at this accident, the Spaniards advanced 
with precipitation towards the second breach. The Mexicans hemmed them 
111 on every side, and though they defended themselves with their usual 
courage, yet, crowded together as they were on a narrow causeway, their 
discipline and military skill were of little avail, nor did the obscurity of the 
night permit them to derive great advantage from their firearms or the supe- 
riority of their other weapons. 

_ All Mexico was now in arms ; and so eager were the people in the destruc- 
tion of their opiircssors that they who were not near enough to annoy tham 
ill person, impatient of the delay, pr^ed forward with such ardour as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irresistible violence. Fresh warriors 
instantly filled tlie places of sucli as fell. The Spaniards, weary with slaugh- 
ter, and unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to give way. In a moment the confusion was universal; horse 
and foot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were mingled toge^er; 
and while all fought, and many fell, they could hardly distinguish from what 
hand the blow came. 


Cortes, with about a hundred foot-soldiers and a few horse, forced his 
way over the two remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of the dead 
serving to fill up the chasms, and reached the mainland. Having formed 
Ihoin as soon as they arrived, he returned with such as were yet capable of 
service, to assist his friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, by his 
presence and oxamplo, to persevere in the efforts requisite to rffect it. He 
met with part of his soldiers who had broken through the enemy, but found 
many more overwhelmed b^ the multitude of their aggressors, or periling 
in the lake, and hoard the piteous lamentations of others, whom the Mexicans, 
having taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be sacrificed to the god 
of war. Before day, all who had escaped assembled at Tacuba. But the 
morning dawned, and discovered to the view of Cortes his shattered bat- 
talion, reduced to less than half its number, the survivors dejected, and 
most of them covered with wounds. 

All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage were lost ; the greater part of 
the horsesj and above two thousand Tlaxcalans, were killed, and only a very 
small portion of the treasure which they had amassed was saved. This, which 
had boon always their chief object, proved a great cause of their calamity ; 
for many of the soldiers, having so overloaded themselves with bars of gold 
as rendered them unfit for action and retarded their flight, fell ignominiously, 
the victims of their own inconsiderate avarice. Amidst so many dis^ters, 
it was some consolation to find that Aguilar and Marina, whose function as 
interpreters was of such essential importance, had made theh escape.** 


RETREAT OP THE SPANIARDS 

The Spaniards now commenced their march for TIaxcala, and, for ax dajra 
continued it without respite, through swamps and over mountains, hwa^ed 
by th(! Mexicans at a distance, and sometimes closely attacked. On the axtu 
day tliey approached near to Otuxnba, and discovered numerous parnes 
moving in various directions. Their interpreter informed them that they 
often exclaimed, with exultation: "Go on, robbers; go to the place where 
you shall quickly meet with the fate due to your enmes. The oparaMds 
continued their march until they reached the summit of a inountam, wen 
an extensive valley opened to their astonished visions, covered with an innu- 
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merable multitude, which explained the meaning of what they had just seen 
and heard. The vast number of their enemies, and the suddenness with 
wliich they hod appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, aird despair was 
depicted in every countenance. But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, informed 
them that there remained but two alternatives, to conquer or to perish, 
and immediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans waited their ap- 
proach with courage ; but so great is the superiority of discipline and military 
science over brute force, that the small battalion of the Spaniards made 
an iiresistible impression, and forced its way through the armed multitude. 
Although the Mexicans were dispersed, and obliged to give way wherever 
the Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one quarter tW advanced 
in another; so that tlie Spaniards were constantly surroundccl, and had 
become nearly exhausted by their own carnage. At this crisis, Cortes, 
observing the standard of the Mexican Empire, and recollecting to have 
heard that on the fate of that depended the success of a battle, assembled 
some of his bravest officers and rushed with great impetuosity through 
the crowd, and by the stroke of a lance wounded the general who held it 
and threw him to the ground; whereupon one of his officers dismounted, 
stabbed him to the heart, and secured the imperial standard. The fall of 
their leader and standard had an instantaneous and magical effect; every 
tie which held them together seemed dissolved; a universal panic prevailed; 
their weapons dropped from their hands, and they all fled with precipitation 
to the mountains, leaving everything behind them. The spoil which the 
Spaniards collected compensated them, in some measure, for their loss in 
retreating from the Mexican capital. 

The next day they entered with joy the territories of Tlaxcala, and, not- 
withstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindlv received by their 
allies^ whose fidelity was not at all shaken by the declining condition of the 
Spamsh power. Notwithstanding all his misfortimes, Cortes did not abandon 
his plan of conquering the Mexican Empire, He obtained some ammunition 
and tliree field-pieces from Vera Cruz, and despatched four of the vessels of 
Narvaez’s fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and mili- 
tary stores and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could do nothing 
against Mexico without the command of the lake, he set about preparing 
the timber and other materials for twelve brigantines, which were to be 
^rried by land to the lake in pieces and there put together and launched. 
These measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasioned disaffection again 
troops; which with his usual address, but not without 
difficulty, he succeeded in suppressing. 


SECOND MARCH UPON MEXICO 

Whilst anxiously waiting for the return of his ships, two vessels, which had 
been sent out by Velasquez to reinforce Narvaez, were decoyed into Vera 
Cruz, and the crews and troops induced to follow the fortunes of Cortes; 
and soon after several vessels put in there, and the seamen and soldiers on 
boaiu were_aIso persuaded to join the Spanish adventurer, by which means 
Cortes received a reinforcement of one hundred and eighty nion and twenty 
horses. He now dismissed such of Narvaez’s men as served with reluctance, 
after which he mustered five hundred and fifty foot-soldiers and forty liorsc- 
men, arm possessed a train of nine field-pieces. With this force, and ten 
thousand Tlaxcalans and other friendly Indians, he sot out once more for the 
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conquest of the Mexican Empire. He began his march towards the capital 
on the 28tli of December, 1520, six months after his disastrous retreat 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unprepared to receive him ’ Upon 
the death of Montezuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom .the right of 'elec&ne 
tlie emperor was vested, had instantly raised his brother, Quetlavaca, to the 
throne. His avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards would have 
been sufficient to gain their suffrages, although he had been less distinguished 
for courage and capacity. He had an immediate opportunity of showing 
that he was worthy of their choice, by conducting in penson those fierce 
attacks which compelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital; and as soon 
as their retreat afforded him any respite from action, he took measures for 
preventing their return to Mexico, with prudence equal to the spirit which 
he had displayed in driving them out of it.' 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging Ins plan of defence, with a degree of 
foresight uncommon in an American, his days were cut short by the small- 
pox. This distemper, which raged at that time in New Spain with fatal 
malignity, was unknown in that quarter of the globe until it was introduced by 
the Europeans, and may be reckoned amongst the greatest calamities brought 
upon it py its invaders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the toone 
Guateraotzin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a young man of such 
high reputation for abilities and valour that, in this dangerous crisis, his 
countrymen were greatly encouraged and wim one voice called him to the 
supreme command. 

As .soon as Cortes entered the enemy’s territories he discovered vai-ious 
preparations to obstruct his progress. But his troops forced tlieir way with 
little difficulty, and took po-ssession of Tezcuco,,thc second city of the empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles from Mexico, Here he 
determined to establish his headquarters, as the most proper station for 
launching his brigantines as well as for making his approaches to the capital. 
In order to render his residence there more seciue, ne deposed the cacique, 
or chief, who was at the head of that community, under pretext of some 
defect in his title, and substituted in his place a person whom a faction of 
the nobles pointed out as the right hmr of that dignity. Attached to him 
by this benefit, the new cacique and liis adherents served the Spaniai’ds with 
' inviolable fidelity. 

Tezcuco stood about half a league from the lake. It would be necessary 
to open a communication with it, so that the brigantines, when put together 
in the c.apital, might be launched upon its waters. It was proposed, therefore, 
to dig a canal, reaching from the gardens of Nezahualcoyotl, as they were 
called from the old monarch who planned them, to the edge of the basin. 
A little stream or rivulet which flowed in that direction was to be deepened 
sufficiently for the purpose; and eight thousand Indian labourers were forth- 
with employed on this great work, under the direction of the young Ixtlujmchitl. 

Meanwhile Cortes received messages from several places in the neighbor- 
hood, intimating their desire to become the vassals of his sovereign and to be 
taken under his protection. The Spanish commander required, in return, 
Biat they should deliver up every Mexican who should set foot m their terri- 
tories. Some noble Aztecs, who had been sent on a mission to these toms, 
were consequently delivered into his hands. He availed himself ol it to 
employ them as bearers of a message to their master, the emperor. 

It was the plan of Cortes, on entering the valley, to commence operatims 
by reducing the subordinate cities before striking at the capital itself, me 
first point of attack which he selected WM the ancient city of iztapalapan, 
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a place containing fifty thousand inhabitants, according to his own account. 
In a week after his arrival at his new quarters, Cortes, leaving the com- 
mand of the garrison to Sandoval, marched against this Indian city, at the 
head of two hundred Spanish foot, eighteen horse, and between three and 
four thousand Tlaxcalans. The barbarians showed their usual courage, but 
after some hard fighting were compelled to give way before the steady valour 
of the Spanish infantry, backed by the desperate fmy of the Tlaxcalans, whom 
the sight of an Aztec seemed to inflame almost to madness. The enemy 
retreated in disorder, closely followed by the Spaniards. When they had 
arrived within half a league of Iztapalapan, they observed a number of canoes 
filled with Indians, who appeared to be labouring on the mole which hemmed 
in the waters of the salt lake. Swept along in the tide of pursuit, they gave 
little heed to it, but, following up the chase, entered pell-mell with the fugi- 
tives into the city. 

The houses stood some of them on dry ground, some on piles in the water. 
Cortes, supported by his own men, and by sucn of the allies as could be 
brought to obey his orders, attacked the enemy in this last place of their 
retreat. Both parties fought up to their girdles in the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued, as the Aztec fought with the fury of a tiger driven to bay 
by the huntsmen. It was all in vain. The enemy was overpowered in 
every quarter. The citizen shared the fate of tho soldier, and a pitiless 
massacre succeeded, without regard to sex or ago. Cortes endeavoured to 
stop it ; but it would have been ns easy to call away the starving wolf from 
the carcass he was devouring, as the Haxcalan who had once tasted the blood 
of an enemy. More than six thousand, including women and children, accord- 
ing to the conqueror’s own statement, perished miserably in tho unequal con- 
flict. While engaged in this work of devastation, a murmuring sound was 
heard as of the hoarse rippling of waters, and a cry soon arose amongst tho 
Indians that the dikes were broken. Cortes now coniprehontled the business 
of the men whom he had seen in the canoes at work on the mole which fenced 
in the great basin of Lake Tezcuco. It had boon pierced by tho desperate 
Indians, who thus laid the country under an inundation, by suffering the 
waters of the salt lake to spread themselves over the lower level, through tho 
opening. Greatly alarmed, the general called his men together and made 
all haste to evacuate the city. Had they remained throe hours longer; ho 
says, not a soul could have escaped. They canxe staggering under the wenght 
of booty, wading with difficulty through the water, which was fast gaining 
upon them. For some distance their path was illumined by tho glare of 
the burning buildings. But as tire light faded away in tho distance, they 
wandered with uncertain steps, sometimes up to their knecis, at others up to 
their waists, in the water, through which they floundered on with tlie greatest 
difficulty. As they reached the opening in the dike tho stream became 
deeper,^ and flowed out with such a current that the men w(M’e unable to 
maintain their footing. The Spaniards, breasting the flood, forced their way 
through ; but many of the Indians, unable to swim, were borne down by the 
waters. All the plunder was lost. The powder was spoiled; the arms and 
clothes of the soldiers were saturated with tho brine, and the cold night 
wind, as it blew over them, benumbed their weary limbs till they could scarcely 
drag them along. At dawn they bdield the lake swarming with canoes full 
of Indians, who had anticipated their disaster, and who now saluted them 
with showers of stones, arrows, and other deadly missiles. Bodies of light 
troops hovering in the distance disquieted the flanks of the army in like 
manner. The Spaniards had no desire to close with the enemy. They only 
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wished to regain their comfortable quarters in Tezcuco, where they arrived on 
the same day, more disconsolate and fatigued than after many a lo ng march 
and hard-fought battle. ^ e. 

The close of the expedition, so different from its brilliant commencement 
greatly disappointed Cortes. His numerical loss had, indeed, not been great' 
but this affair convinced him how much he had to apprehend from the reso- 
lution of a people who, with a spirit worthy of the ancient Hollanders were 
prepared to bury their country under water rather than to submit.' StUl 
the enemy had little cause for congratulation; since, independently of the 
number of slain, they had seen one of their most flourishing cities sacked 
and in part, at least, laid in rums— one of those, too, which in its public 
works displayed the nearest approach to civilisation. Such are the triumphs 
of war ! 

The expedition of Corte^ notwitlistanding the disasters which checkered 
it, was favouralile to the Spanish cause. The fate of Iztapalapan struck 
a terror throughout the valley. The consequences were soon apparent in 
the deputations sent by the different places eager to offer their submission, 
and, could they do so with safety, to throw off the Mexican yoke. But he 
was in no situation to comply with their request. He now felt, more senably 
than ever, the iiicompetency of his means to his undertaking. “ I assure 
your majesty,” he writes in his letter to the emperor, “ the greatest uneasi- 
ness which 1 feel, after all nay labours and fatigues, is from my inability to 
succour and .support our Indian friends, your majesty’s loyal vassals.” Far 
from having a force competent to this, he had scarcely enough for his own 
protection. His Indian allies wore in deadly feud with these places, whose 
inhabitants had too often fought imder the Aztec baimer not to have been 
engaged in repeated wars with the people beyond the mountains. Cortes set 
himself earnestly to reconcile these dmerences. His arguments finally pre- 
vailed, and the politic general had the satisfaction to see the high-spirited and 
hostile tribes forego their long-cherMiecl rivalrj’, and, resigning the pleasures 
of revenge so dear to the barbarian, embrace one another ns friends and 
champions in a common cause. To this wise policy the Spanish commander 
owed quite as much of his subsequent successes as to his aims. 

Thus the foundations of the Mexican Empire were hourly loosening, as 
the great vassals around the capital, on whom it most relied, fell off one 
after another from their allegiance. 'The Aztecs, properly so called, formed 
but a small part of the population of the valley. This was principally com- 
posed of cognate tribes, members of the same great family of the Nahuatlacs, 
who had come upon the plateau at nearly the same time. They were mutual 
rivals, and were reduced one after another by the more warlike Mexican, 
wlio held them in subjection, often by open force, always by fear. Pear was 
the groat principle of cohesion which bound together the discordant mem- 
bers of the monarchy, and this was now fast dissolving before the mflueime 
of a power more mighty than that of the Aztec. This, it is true, was not the 
first time that the conquered races had attempted to recover their indepen- 
dence; but all .such attempts had failed for want of concert. It was rested 
for the commanding genius of Cortes to extinguish their old herMitary feuds, 
and, combining their scattered energies, to animate tliem with a common 

Wi^ile these occurrences were passing, Cortes received the welcome 
Hgence that the brigantines were completed and waiting to be trwsported to 
'Tezcuco. He detached a body for the service, consisting of two n^dred Spanisn 
foot and fifteen horse, which he placed under the command of Sandoval. 
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There were thirteen vessels in all, of different sizes. They had been con- 
structed under the dii-ection of the experienced shipbuilder Martin Lopez, 
aided by three or four Spanish carpenters and the friendly natives, some 
of whom showed no mean degree of imitative skill. The brigantines, when 
completed, had been fairly tried on the waters of the Zahuapan. They were 
then taken to pieces, and as Lopez was impatient of delay, the several parts, 
the timbers, anchors, ironwork, sails, and cordage,_ were placed on the shoul- 
ders of the tamanes, and under a numerous military escort were thus far 
advanced on the way to Tezcuco. Sandoval dismissed a part of the Indian 
convoy as superfluous. 

Twenty thousand warriors he retained, dividing them into two equal 
bodies for the protection of the tamanes in the centre. His own little body 
of Spaniards he distributed in like manner. 

“It was a marvellous thing,” exclaims the conqueror, in his letters, “that 
few have seen— or even heard of — tliis transportation of thirteen vessels of 
war on the shoulders of men, for nearly twenty leagues across the mountains I ” 
It was. indeed, a stupendous achievement, and not easily matched in ancient 
or modern story ; one which only a genir^ like that of Cortes could have devised, 
or a darin g spirit like his have so successfully executed. Little did he fore- 
see, when he ordered the destruction of the fleet which first brought him to 
the country, and with his usual foresight commanded the preservation of the 
ironwork and rigging— little did he foresee the important uses for which 
tliey were to be reserved. So important, that on their preservation may be 
said to have depended the successful issue of his great enterprise. 

He greeted Ms Indian allies with the greatest cordiality, testifying his 
sense of their seivices by those honours and attentions which he knew would 
be most grateful to their ambitious spirits. “We come,” exclaimed the 
hardy warriors, “to fight under your banner; to avenge our common quarrel, 
or to fall by your side”; and with their usual impatience they urged him to 
lead them at once against the enemy. “Wait,” replied the general, bluntly, 
“till you are rested, and you shall have your hands full.” 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST CORTES 

At the very time when Cortes was occupied with reconnoitring the valley, 
preparatory to his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castile was labouring 
to subvert his authority and defeat his plans of conquest altogether. The 
fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not only through the isles, but to 
Spain and many parts of Europe, where a general admiration was felt for the 
invincible energy of the man, who with his single arm, as it were, could so 
long maintain a contest with the powerful Inclian empire. The absence 
of tlie Spanish monarch from his dominions, and the troubles of the country, 
can alone explain the supine indifference shown by the government to the 
prosecution of this great enterprise. To the same causes it may be nseribed 
that no action was taken in regard to the suits of Velasquez and Narvaez, 
backed, as they were, by so potent an advocate as Bishop Fonseca, presi- 
dent of the council of the Indies. The reins of government had fallen into 
the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’ preceptor, and aftei-wards po))e 
— a man of learning, and not without sagacity, but slow and tlimifl in his 
policy, and altogether incapable of that decisive action which suited tlie bold 
genius of his predecessor. Cardinal Ximenes. / 

In the spring of 1521, however, a number of ordinances passed the council 
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of the Indies which threatened an important innovation in the affairs of 
New Spam. It was decreed that the royal audience of Hispaniola should 
abandon the proceedings already instituted against Narvaez for his treat- 
ment of the commissioner Ayllon; that that unfortunate commander should 
be released from his confinement at Vera Cruz; and that an arbitrator should 
be scut to Mexico, with authority to investigate the affairs and conduct of 
Cortes, and to render ample justice to the governor of Cuba. There were 
not wanting persons at court who looked with dissatisfaction on these pro- 
ceedings, as an unworthy requital of the services of Cortes, and who thought 
the present moment, at any rate, not the most suitable for tn-kme measures 
which might discourage the general, and perhaps render him desperate. 
But the arrogant temper of the bishop of Burgos overiuled all objections; 
and the ordinances, having been approved by the Regency, were signed by 
that body, April 11th, 1521. A person named Tapia, one of the function- 
aries of the audience at Santo Domingo, was selected as the new commissioner 
to be despatched to Vera Cruz. Fortunately circumstances occurred which 
postponed the execution of the design for the present, and permitted Cortes 
to go forward unmolested in his career of conquest. 

But while thus allowed to remain, for the present at least, in possession 
of authority, he was assailed by a danger nearer home, which menaced not 
only his authority, but his life. This was a conspiracy in the army, of a more 
durlc and dangerous character than any hitherto formed there. It was set 
on foot by a common soldier named Antonio Villafafia, a native of Old CastUe, 
of whom nothing is known but his share in this transaction. He was one of 
the troop of Narvaez, that leaven of disaffection which had remained with 
the army, swelling with discontent on every light occasion, and ready at ^ 
times to rise into mutiny. They had voluntarily continued in the service, 
after the secession of their comrades at Tlaxcala; but it was from the same 
mercenary hopes with which they had originally embarked in the expedition, 
and in these they were destined still to be disappointed. They had little 
of the true spirit of adventure which distinguished the old companions of 
Cortes, and they found the barren laurels of victory but a sorry recompense 
for all their toils and suffering. 

With these men were joined othera, who had causes of personal disgust 
with the geneiul ; and others, again, who looked with distrust on the result 
of the war. The gloomy fate of their countrymen who had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands filled them with dismav. They felt themselves the victims 
of a chimerical spirit in their leader, who with such inadequate means was 
urging to extremity so ferocious and foimidable a foe; and they_ shrunk with 
somefliing like apprehension from thus pursuing the enemy into his own 
haunts, where ho could gather tenfold energy from despair. 

These men would have willingly abandoned the enterprise and returned 
to Cuba, but how could they do it ? Cortes had control over the whole route 
from the city to the seacoast, and not a vessel could leave its ports without 
his warrant. Even if he were put out of the way, there were others, his 
[jrincipal officers, ready to step mto his place and avenge the death of their 
commander. It was necessary to embrace these also in the scheme of 
destruction ; and it was proposed, therefore, together with Cortes, to ^affli- 
nate Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two or ihree othei’s most devoted to his 
interests. The conspirators would then raise the cry of liberty, and doubted 
. not tliat they should be joined by the greater part of tho army, or enou^, 
at least, to enable them to work their own pleasure, They proposed to offer 
the commiuid, on Cortes’ death, to Francisco Verdugo, a brother-in-law of 
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Velasquez. He was an honourable cavalier, and not privy to their design. 
But they had little doubt that he would acquiesce in the command thus 
in a manner forced upon him, and this would secure them the protection 
of the governor of Cuba, who, indeed, from his own hatred of Cortes, would 
be disposed to look with a lenient eye on their proceedings. 

The conspirators even went so far as to appoint the subordinate officers, 
an dguadl mayor in place of Sandoval, a quartermaster-general to succeed 
Olid, and some others. The time fixed for the execution of the plot was 
soon after the return of Cortes from his expedition. A parcel, pretended 
to have come by a fresh arrival from Castile, was to be presented to him 
whilst at table, and when he was engaged in breaking open the letters the 
conspirators were to fall on him and his officers and despatch them with 
their poniards. Such wm the iniquitous scheme devised for the destruction 
of Cortes and the expedition. But a conspiracy, to be successful, especially 
when numbers are concerned, should allow but little time to elapse between 
its conception and its execution. 

On the day previous to that appointed for the perpetration of the deed, 
one of the party, feeling a natural compunction at the commission of the crime, 
went to the general’s quarters and solicited a private interview with him. 
He threw himself at his commander’s feet, and revealed all the particulars 
relating to the conspii-acy, adding that in Villafana’s possession a paper 
would be found containing the names of his accomplices. Cortes, thunder- 
struck at the disclosure, lost not a moment in profiting by it. He sent for 
Alvarado, Sandoval, and one or two other officers manced out by the con- 
spirators, and after communicating the affair to them, went at once with 
them to Villafafia’s quarters, attended by four alguacils. 

They found him in conference with three or four friends, who were 
instantly taken from the apartment and placed in custody. Villafaiia, 
confounded at this sudden apparition of his commander, had barely time 
to snatch a paper containing the signatures of the confederates from his 
bosom and attempt to swallow it. But Cortes arrested his arm and seized 
the paper. As he glanced his eye rapidly over the fatal list, he was much 
moved at finding there the names of more than one who had some claim to 
consideration in the army. He tore the scroll in pieces, and ordered Villa- 
fana to be taken into custody. He was immediately tried by a military 
court hastily got together, at which the general himself presided. There 
seems to have been no doubt of the man’s guilt. He was condemned to 
death, and after allowing him time for confession and absolution, the 
sentence was executed by hanging him from the window of his own 
quarters. 

Those ignorant of the affair were astonished at the spectacle; and the 
remaining conspirators were filled with consternation when they saw that 
their plot was detected, and anticipated a similar fate for themselves. But 
they were mistaken. Cortes pursued the matter no further. A little reflec- 
tion convinced him that to do so would involve him in the most disagreeable 
and even dangerous perplexities. And however much the parties impli- 
cated m so foul a deed might deserve death, he could ill afford the loss even 
of the guilty, with his present limited numbers. He resolved, therefore, 
to intent him^lf with the punishment of the ringleader. 

He called his troops together and briefly eimlained to them the nature 
of the crime for which Villafafia had suffered. He had made no confession, 
he said, and the guilty secret had perished with him. He then expressed his 
sonow that any should have been found in their ranks capable of so base 
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an act, and stated his o^vn unconsciousness of having wronged any individual 
among them; but if he had done so. he invited them frankly to declare it 
as he was most anxious to afford them all the redress in his power. But 
there was no one of his audience, whatever might be his grievances, who cared 
to enter his complaint at such a moment; least of all were the conspirators 
willing to do so, for they were too happy at having, as they fancied, escaped 
detection, to stand forward now in the ranks of the malcontents. The affair 
passed off. therefore, without further consequences. The conduct of Cortes 
in this delicate conjuncture shows great coolness and loiowledge of human 
nature. Had ho suffered his detection, or even his suspicion, of the guilty 
parties to appear, it would have placed him in hostile relations with them 
for the rest of his life. 

As it was, the guilty soldiers had suffered too serious apprehensions to 
place their lives hastily in a similar jeopardy. They strove, on the contrary, 
by demonstrations of loyalty and the assiduous discharge of tiieir duties, 
to turn away suspicion from themselves. Cortes, on his part, was careful 
to preserve his natural demeanour, equally removed from distrust and— 
what was pcihaps more difficult — that studied courtesy which intimates, 
quite as plainly, suspicion of the party who is the object of it. To do this 
inquired no little address. Yet he did not forget the past. Cortes kept 
his eye on all their movements, and took care to place them in no situation, 
afterwards, where they could do him injury. 


LAUNCHING OP BBIGANTINES 

As was stated previously, the brigantines being completed, the canal also, 
after having occupied eight thousand men for nearly two months, was finished. 
It was a work of great labour, for it extended half a league in length, was 
twelve feet wide and as many deep. The sides were strengthened by pali- 
sades of wood or solid masonry. At intervals, dams and locks were con- 
structed, and part of the opening was through the hard rock. By this avenue 
the brigantines might now be safely introduced on the lake. 

Cortes was resolved that so auspicious an event diould be celebrated with 
duo solemnity. On the 28th of April the troops were drawn up under aims, 
find the whole population of Tezcuco assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Mass was ixirformed, and every man in the army, together with the general, 
confessed and received the sacrament. Prayers were offered up by Father 
Olihcdo, and a benediction invoked on the little navy, the first — ^worthy of 
the name — ever launched on American waters. 

The general's next stop was to muster his forces in the great square of me 
capital. He found they amounted to eighty-seven horse and eight hundred 
and eighteen foot, of whom one hundred and eighteen were arquebusiersnnd 
crossbow-men. He had three lai'ge field-pieces of iron, and fifteen lighter 
guns or falconets of brass. The heavier cannon had been transported from 
Vera Cruz to Tezcuco, a little while before, by the faithful Tlaxcalans. He was 
well supplied with shot and balls, with about ten hundred weight of powder, 
and fifty thousand copper-headed arrows, made after a pattern fumisned py 
him to the natives. The number and appointments of the muen 
exceeded what they had been at any time since the flight from Mexico, and 
showed the good efects of the late arrivals from the islands. ^ , 

He had already sent to his Indian confederates, announcmg his purpose 
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of immediaitely laying siege to Mexico, and called on them to furnish their 
promised levies ■within the space of ten days at farthest. The Tlaxcalans 
arrived within the time prescribed. They came fifty thousand strong, accord- 
ing to Cortes, making a brilliant show with their military finery, and marching 
proudly forward under the great national banner, emblazoned with a spread 
eagle, the arms of the republic. With as blithe and manly a step as if they 
were going to the battle-ground, they defiled through the gates of the capital, 
making its walls ring with the friendly shouts of “Castile and Tlaxcalal ” / 
The siege of Mexico was full of picturesque incidents, in which the Spanish 
genius for fighting barbarians won a gradual success on sea and land. At 
length, after the brigantines had gained a complete victory over a swarm of 
canoes, and Cortes had reduced three-fourths of the city of Mexico to ashes, 
he forced his way into the central square. Guatemotzin, attempting to escape 
across the lake, was taken captive, and brought before Cortes.® 

Cortes came forward with a dignified and studied courtesy to receive him. 
The Aztec monarch probably knew the person of his conqueror, for he first 
broke silence by saying, “ I have done all that I could to defend myself and 
my people. I am now reduced to this state. You will deal with me, Malinche, 

as you list.” Then, laying 
his hand on the hilt of a 
poniard stuck in the gen- 
eral’s belt, he added, with 
vehemence, “Better de- 
spatch me with this, and rid 
me of life at once.” Cortes 
was filled with admiration 
at the proud bearing of the 
young barbarian, showing in 
his reverses n spirit worthy 
of an ancient Roman, “ Fear 
not,” he replied, “you shall 
be treated with all honour. 
You have defended your 
Chac Moot Statue, Mexico Capital like a brave warrior, 

(Aateo Autiquity) A Spaniard knows how to 

respect valour even in an 
enemy.” He then inquired of him where he had loft the princess, his wife ; and 
being informed that .she still remained under protection of a Spanish guard 
on board the brigantine, the general sent to have her escorted to his pres- 
ence. He invited his royal captives to partake of the refreshments which 
their exhausted condition rendered so necessary. Meanwhile the Spanish 
commander made his dispositions for the night, ordering Sandoval to escort the 
prisoners to Cojohuacan, whither he proposed himself immediately to follow. 
The other captains. Olid and Alvaracfo, were to draw off their forces to their 
respective quarters. It was impossible for them to continue in the capital, 
where the poisonous effluvia from the miburicd carcasses loaded the air with 
infection, A small guard only was .stationed to keep order in the wasted 
suburbs. It was the hour of vespers when Guatemotzin surrendered, and the 
siege might be considered as then concluded. The evening set in dark and 
the rain began to fall before the several parties had evacuated the city. 

^ During the night a tremendous tempest, such as the Spaniards had rarely 
witnessed, and such as is known only witliin the tropics, burst over the Mexi- 
can valley. The thunder, reverberating from the rocky amphitheatre of 
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hills, bellowed over the waste of waters, and shook the teocalUs and crazy 
tenements of TenochtitIan~the few that yet survived— to their founda- 
tions. The lightning seemed to cleave asunder the vault of heaven, as its 
vivid flashes wrapped the whole scene in a ghastly glare for a moment, 
to be again swallowed up in darifncss. The war of elements was in unison 
with the fortunes of the ruined city. It seemed as if the deities of Anahuac, 
scared from their ancient abodes, were borne along shrielting and howling 
in tlie blast, as they abandoned the fallen capital to its fate. 


EVACUATION OE THE CITY 


On the day following the surrender Guatemotzin requested the Spanish 
commander to allow the Mexicans to leave the city, and to pass unmolested 
into tile open country. To this Cortes readily assented, as, indeed, without 
it he could take no steps for purifying the capital. He gave his orders accord- 
ingly for tho evacuation of the place, commanding tiiat no one, Spaniard 
or confederate, .should offer violence to tlie Aztecs, or in any way obstmot 
their departure. The whole number of these is variously estimated at from 
thirty to seventy thousand, besides women and children, who had sumved 
tlie sword, po.stilence, and famine. It is certain they were three days in defil- 
ing along the, several cau.seways— a mournful train; husbands and wives, 
parents and children, the sick and the wounded, leaning on one another 
for support, as they feebly tottered along, squalid, and but half covered with 
rags, that disclosed at ovciy stop hideous gashes, some recently received, 
others festering from long neglect, and cariying with them an atmosphere 
of contagion. Their wasted forms and famine-stricken faces told the whole 
history of the .siege; and as the straggling files gained the opposite shore 
they wore observed to pause from tiine to time, as if to take one more look 
at the spot so lately crowned by the imperial city once their pleasant home, 
and endeared to them by many a glorious recollection. _ 

On tho departure of the inhabitants, measures were immediately taken 
to purify the place, by means of numerous fires kept burning day and night, 
cspccijilly in tho infected quarter of Tlatelolco, and by collectmg the heaps 
of dead wliich lay mouldering in tlie streets and conagmiig tlieni to the 
earth. Of the whole number who perished in the course of the siege it is 
impo,ssiblc to form any probable computation. The accoimts range widely 
from one hundred and twenty thousand, the lowest estimate, to two hundred 
and forty thousand. The number of the Spaaiiards who fell wm compai-ar 
lively small, but that of the allies must have been large, if the historian of 
Tezcuco is correct in asserting that tiiirty thousand perished of M oym 
countrymen alone. That the number of those destroyed withm the city 
was immense cannot be doubted, when we consider that, l^des ira 
redundant population, it was thronged with that of the nmghbourmg 
who, distrusting their strength to resist the enemy, sought protection withm 

S booty found there-that is, the treasures of gold 
booty of much value in tho eyes of the Spaniards— fSl far 
taiions. It did not exceed, according to the general ® 
and thirty thousand castelUmos of gold, induding the 
which, indeed, taking into account many articles of 2ti- 

manslip, voluntarily relinquished by the army, & 

mate fifth. Yet tiie Aztecs must have been in possession of a much larger 
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treasure, if it were only the wreck of that recovered from the Spaniards on 
the night of the memorable flight from Mexico. Some of the spoil may 
have been sent away from the capital, some spent in preparations for defence, 
and more of it buried in the earth or sunk in the water of the lake. Their 
menaces were not without a meaning. They had, at least, the satisfaction 
of disappointing the avarice of their enemies. 

Cortes had no further occasion for the presence of his Indian allies. Ho 
assembled the chiefs of the different squadrons, thanked them for their ser- 
vices, noticed their valour in flattering terms, and, after distributing presents 
among them, with the assurance that his master, the emperor, would recom- 
pense their ndelity yet more largely, dismissed them to their own homes. 
They carried off a liberal share of the spoils of which they had plundered 
the dwellings— ^not of a kind to excite the cupidity of the Spaniards— and 
returned in triumph — short-sighted triumph ! — at the success of their ex- 
pedition and tho downfall of the Aztec dynasty. 


rRESCOTO ON THE PALL OP THE AZTECS 

Thus, after a siege of nearly three months’ duration, umuatched in history 
for tlie constancy and courage of the besieged, seldom surpassed for the sever- 
ity of its sufferings, fell the renowned capital of the Aztecs. Unmatched, 
it may be truly said, for constancy and courage, when we recollect that the 
door of capitulation on tire most honourable terms was left open to them 
throughout the whole blockade, and that, sternly rejecting every proposal 
of their enemy, they, to a man, preferred to die rather than surrender. More 
than three centuries had elapsecl since the Aztecs, a poor and wandering tribes 
from the far northwest, had come on the plateau. _ There they built their 
miserable collection of huts on the spot — as tradition tells us— ])rescrib(Hl 
by the oracle. Their conqueste, at first confined to their iminediato neigh- 
bourhood, gradually covered the valley, then, crossing the mountains, swept 
over the broad extent of the table-land, descended its prwupitous sides, 
and rolled onwards to the Mexican gulf ami the distant confines of CeutraJ 
America. Their wretched capital, meamvliilc, keeping pace witli tlio enlarge- 
ment of territory, had grown into a flourishing city filled with buildings, 
monuments of art, and a numerous population, that gave it the first rank 
among the capitals of the western world. At this crisis came over another 
race from the remote East, strangers like themselves, whose coming had also 
peen predicted by the oracle, and, appearing on the plateau, assailed tlumi 
m the_ very zenith of their prosperity, and blotted them out from the map 
of natioM forever ! The whole story has the air of fable rather tlian of his- 
torj^a legend of romance — a tale of the genii, 

ti, 1 ^ cannot regret the fall of an empire which did so little to promote 
the happiness of its subjects or_ the real interests of humanity. Notwith- 
staiiding the lustre thrown over its latter days by the glorious defence of its 
capital, by the mild mmiificence of Montezuma, by the dauntless heroism of 
buatemotzin, the_ Aztecs were emphatically a fierce and brutal race, little 
calculated, m their best aspects, to excite our sympathy and regard. Their 
civilisation, such as it was, was not their own, but reflected, pei'haps impor- 
lecuy , from a race whom they had succeeded in the land. It was, in respect 
to ttie Aztecs, a generous graft on a vicious stock, ami could have brought 
no irmt to perfection. They ruled over their wide domains with a sword 
instead of a sceptre. They did nothing to ameliorate the conditiony or in 
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any way proraote the progi-ess, of their vassals. Their vassals were serfs 
used only to minister to their pleasure, held in awe by armed garrisons’ 
ground to the dust by imposts in peace, by militaiy conscriptions in war’ 
They did not, like the Romans, whom they resembled in the nature of their 
conquests, extend the rights of citizcnsliip to the conquered. They did not 
amalgamate them into one great nation, with common rights and interests. 
They held them as aliens — even those who in the valley were gathered round 
the very walls of the capital. The Aztec metropolis, the heart of the monarchy 
had not a sympathy, not a pulsation, in common with the rest of the body 
politic. It was a stranger in its own land. 

The Aztecs not only did not advance the condition of their vassals, but, 
morally speaking, they did much to degrade it. How can a nation where 
human sacrifices prevail, and especially when combined with cannibalism, 
further the march of civilisation? How can the interests of humanity be 
consulted whore man is levelled to the rank of the brutes that peri^ ? The 
influence of the Aztecs introduced their gloomy superstition into lands before 
unacquainted with it, or where, at least, it was not established in any great 
strength. The example of the capital was contagious. As the latter increased 
in opulence, the religious celebrations were conducted with still more terrible 
magnificence, in the same manner as the gladiatorial idiows of the Romans 
increased in pomp with the increasing splendour of the capital. Men became 
familiar with scenes of horror and the most loathsome abominations. Women 
and children— the whole nation — became familiar with and assisted at them. 
The heart was hardened, the manners were made ferocious, the feeble light 
of civilisation, transmitted from a milder race, was growing fainter and fainter, 
as thousands and thousands of miserable victims throughout the empire 
wore yearly fattened in its cages, sacrificed on its altars, dressed and served 
at its banquets. The whole land was converted into a vast human shambles. 
The empire of the Aztecs did not fall before its time. 

Whether these imparalleled outrages furnish a sufficient plea to the Span- 
iards for their invasion, whether we are content to find a warrant for it in 
the natural righto and demands of ci'rflisation. or,_ on the one or the other 
of which grounds the conquests by most Christian nations in the East 
.and the West have been defended, it is umiecessary to discuss. It is more 
material to inquire whether, assuming the right, the conquest of Mexico 
was conducted with a proper regard to the clauns of humanity. And here 
we must admit that, with all allowance for the ferocity of the age and the 
laxity of its principles, there are passages which every Spaniard who cherishes 
the fame of his countrymen would be glad to see expunged from their histo^ ; 
paasages not to be vindicated on the score of self-defence, or of necessity 
of any kind, and which must forever leave a dark spot on the annals of the 
conquest. And yet, taken as a whole, the invasion, up to the capture of 
the capital, was conducted on principles less revolting to humanity than 
moat, perhaps than miy, of the other conquests of the Castilian crown in the 
New World. 

Whatever may bo thought of the conquest in a moral view, regarded as a 
military achievement it must fill us with astonishment. That a handful of 
adventurers, indifferently armed and equipped, should have landed on the 
shores of a powerful empire inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, ^d, in 
defiance of the reiterated prohibitions of its sovereim have forced their 
way into the interior ; that they should have done this without mowledge 
of the language or of the land, without chart or compass to guide them, with- 
out any idea of the difficulties they were to encounter, totally uncertain 
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whether the next step might bring them on a hostile nation or on a desert, 
feeling their way along in the dark, as it wore; that, though nearly over- 
whelmed by their first encounter with the mhabitants, they should have 
still pressed on to the capital of the empire, and, having reached it, thrown 
tliemselves unhesitatingly into the midst of their enemies ; that, so far from 
being daunted by the extraordinary spectacle there exhibited of power and 
civilisation, they should have been but the more confirmed in their original 
design; that tey should have seized the monarch, have executed his inin- 
isters before the eyes of his subjects, and, when driven forth with ruin from 
the gates, have gathered then- scattered wreck together, and after a system 
of operations, pursued with consummate policy and daring, have succeeded 
in overturning the capital and establishing their sway over the country — 
that all this should have been so effected by a mere handful of Indigent adven- 
turers, is a fact little short of the miraculous, too startling for the probabilities 
demanded by fiction, and without a parallel in the pages of history. 

Yet this must not be imderstood too literally; for it would be unjust to 
the Aztecs themselves, at least to their militai'y prowess, to regard tho con- 
quest as directly achieved by the Spaniards alone. This would indeed bo 
to ann the latter with the charmed shield of Ruggiero and the niiigio lance 
of Astolfo, overturning its hundreds at a touch. Tho Indian empire was 
in a manner conq^uered by Indians. The first terrible encounter of lire Sj)an- 
iards with the Tlaxcalans, which had nearly proved their ruin, did in fact 
insure their success. It secured to them a strong native supi)ort on which 
to retreat in the hour of trouble, and round which they could rally the kiudved 
races of the land for one great and overwhelming Jissaujt. 'riio Aztec mon- 
archy fell by the hands of its own subjects, under tho direction of lOuropoau 
sagacity and science. Had it been united, it might have bidden defiance to 
the invaders. As it was, the capital was dissevered from tlu? rest of the cf)un- 
try, and the bolt, which might have passed off comparatively harmless had 
the empire been cemented by a common principle of loyalty and patriotism, 
now found its way into every crack and crevice of the ill-compacted fabric, 
and buried it in its own ruins. Its fate may servo as a .striking proof that 
a govermnent which does not rest on the sympathies of its subjects cannot 
long abide; that human institutions when not connected with human pr().s- 
perity and progress must fall— if not before the increasing light of oivilisaiion, 
by the hand oi violence ; by violence from within if not from without. And 
who shall lament their fall ?/ 


MEXICO AFTER THE CONQUEST 

The accounts of Cortes’ victories and conquests which were sent to Rjiaiu 
filled his countrymen with admiration, and excited tho highest expectations 
with the people and the government. Charles V, who bail .succooclcd to tho 
throne, a,ppointed Cortes captain-general of New Spain; and even before ho 
had received any legal sanction, he assumed the power of governor, and 
adopted measures to secure the vast country he had conquered to his .sover- 
eign as a colony of Spain._ He determined to rebuild the capital, and there 
to establish the scat of his government, and on an extended plan laid the 
foundations of the most magnificent city in the New World. 

The Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they wore, did not quietly 
submit to their new masters; but aroused by oppression or despair, they 
often, with more courage than discretion, rushed to arms, and were not only 
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(lefciatofl in every contest, but the Spaniards, regarding these attempts to 
regain their liberty as rebellion against their lawful sovereign, put the caciques 
and nobles who fell into their hands to death, and reduced the common 
people to the most humiliating and degi-ading servitude. The massacres 
and cruelties of the Spaniai’ds are almost incredible, “In almost every dis- 
trict of the Mexican Empire,” says Ilobert8on,«i “ttie progress of the Spanish 
arms is marked with blood. In the country of Panuco, sixty caciques or 
leaders and four hundred nobles were burned at one time; and, to complete 
the horror of the scene, the children and relations of the wretched victims 
wore assembled and compelled to lie spectators of their dying agonies.” 
This sanguinary scene was succeeded by another, if possible still more revolting 
and horrible to the natives. On suspicion, or pretence, that Guatemotzin 
had conspired against the Spanisli autliority and excited his former subjects 
to take up arms, the unhappy monarch, with the caciques of Tezcuco and 
Tacuba, the tivo most distinguished personages in the empire, without even 
tlie formality of a trial, were brought to a pinslic and ignominious execution, 
and hangcil on a gibbet in the presence of their countiymen, who witnessed 
tJio scene with indescribable horror, as tliey had long been accustomed to 
roA'crcnco their sovereign with homage and awe. 

For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achievements, his extensive 
conqu(!Sts, and all the cruelties and crimes he committed for his sovereign, 
Corhis received the reward which usually attends those who perfonn great 
services for their country: he was envied, calumniated, suspected, recalled, 
deprived of his authority and of all benefit from his exertions, except the 
glory of being the conqueror of Mexico and the oppressor and destroyer of a 
great and once prosperous aud happy nation. » 




CHAPTER II 

THE CONQUEST OE PERU 

Of the numerous nations which occupied the groat American continent 
at the time of its discovery by the Europeans, the two most advanced in 
power and refinement were undoubtedly those of Mexico and Peru. But, 
though resembling one another in extent of civilisation, they differed widely 
as to the nature of it; and tire philosophical student of his species may feel a 
natural curiosity to trace the different steps by which these two nations strove 
to emerge from the state of barbarism, and place themselves on a higher plane 
in the scale of humanity. 

The empire of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from about the second degree north to the thirty-sovcaith degrc(! 
of south latitude; a line, also, which describes the western boundaries of th(i 
modern republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth tiaimot 
so easily be determined; for, though bounded everywhere by the groat ocotui 
on the west, towards the east it spread out, in many parts, considerably 
beyond the mountains; to the confines of barbarous states, whos(^ exact 
position is undetermined, or whose names are effaced from the map of history. 
It is certain, however, that its breadtli was altogether disproportioned to its 
length. 

By a judicious system of canals and .subterraneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them iii 
fertility and beauty. _ Terraces were raised upon the steep sidc.s of the Cor- 
dillera; and, as the different elevations had the effect of difference of latitude, 
they exhibited in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from the 
stimulated growth of the tropics, to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of llamas — the Peruvian sheep — wandered with their 
shepherds over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and towns and hamlets, clustering 
amidst orchards and wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air 
fai' above the ordinary elevation of the clouds. 
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On Lake Titi^ca extensive ruins exist at the present day, which the 
Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of older date than the pretended 
advent of the incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their 
architecture. _ The date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcil- 
able with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the inca dynasty 
more than thirteen princes before the conquest. But this number is alto- 
gether too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would not carry 
back the foundations of the monarchjr, on any probable computation, beyond 
two centuries and a half — an antiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it 
may be remarked, does not precede by more than half a century the alleged 
foundation of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his 
sister-wife was devised, no doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of 
the Peruvian monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the country a race 
advanced in civilmation before the time of the incas; and, in conformity with 
nearly every tradition, wo may derive this race from the neighbourhood of 
Lake Titicaca; a conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural 
remains which still endure, after the lapse of so many years, on its borders. 
Who this race were, and wlience they came, may afford a tempting theme for 
inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. But it is a laud of darkness that lies 
far beyond the domain of histoi’y. 


EMPIRE OF THE INCAS 

The same mists that hang round the origin of the inens continue to settle 
on thoir subsequent annals; and, so imperfect were the records employed by 
the Peruvians, and so confused and contradictory their braditions, that the 
historian finds no firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
tSpanish conquest. At first, tlie progress of the Peruvians seems to have been 
slow, and almost imperceptible. By their wise and temperate policy, they 
gradually won over the neighbouring tribes to their dominion, as these latter 
})ccamc more and more convinced of the benefits of a just ana well regulated 
govcrnnieut. 

As they grow stronger, they were enabled to rely more directly on force; 
but, still advancing under cover of the same benefiicent pretexts employed by 
their predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civilisation at the point of the 
sword. The rude nations of the country, without any principle of cohesion 
among themselves, fell one after another before the victorious arm of the 
incOvS. Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that the famous 
Topa IiKja Yupanqui, grandfather of the monarch who occupied the throne 
at the coming of the Spaniards, led his armies across the terrible desert of 
Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern region of Chili, fixed the. perma- 
nent boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His son, Huayna Capac, 
jiossossed of ambition and military talent fully equal to his father’s, marched 
along the Cordillera towards the north, and, pushing hia conquests across the 
equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the empire of Peni. _ 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually advancing in 
wealth and population, till it had become the worthy metropolis of a great and 
flourishing monarchy. . , 

Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 
a strong fortress, the remains of which at the present day, by their vast size, 
excite the admiration of the traveller. 
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More than half a century before the Spaniards arrived for the first time in 
Chili the country had been invaded by the army of the inca Yupanqui. The 
invaders entered by Tucuman, and subjected all the territory between 
Copiapo and the Maule, but to the south of this river they met with stout 
resistance from the valiant Promaucaes and Araucanians. After fierce fight- 
ing the Peruvians were compelled to retreat to the north of the Maule or 
Eapel and Cachapoal, where they defended themselves with extensive forti- 
fications. The northern territory, converted into a tributary state of the 
ineas, greatly benefited by the Peruviana’ advanced civilisation. Their gov- 
ernment was mild and paternal, they perfected agi'iculture and different 
industries, and made camds for irrigation, and also bridges and roads. When 
the Spaniards arrived prepared for conquesut, the Indians of the north and 
centre of Chili had already acquired habits of peace and labour.^ 

EXPEDITION OP riZAEEO 

'The success of Cortes, and other Spanish adventurers in America, stimu- 
lated the ambition of their countrymen, and gave additional impulse to the 
spirit of enterprise and discovery, which was the prevailing passion of the day. 
The discoveries and conquests which had been made, and tlie settloments tliat 
had been established, served both as incentives and facilities to now and bolder 
enterprises. The settlement at Panama, on the western coast of the isthmus 
of Darien, greatly facilitated the plana of adventurers in that quarter, and 
became, in some measure, the parent of most of the early sottlcineiits on the 
coast of the Southern Ocean. 

Soon after the conquest of Mexico, about the year 1524, three obscure 
individuals, residing at Panama, formed a plan for discovering and conquering 
the rich countries to the eastward of tliat colony, which had long attrackid the 
attention of adventurers. These individuals were Francisco Pizarro, the nat- 
ural son of a Spanish gentleman, a soldier, and one of the early adventurers to 
the New World; Diego de Alinagro, also a soldier, and whose origin was 
equally humble with that of his associate, one being a bastard anil the other a 
foundling; and Hermando Luque, an ecclesiastic, who was employed in tlin 
double capacity of priest and schoolmaster at Panama. The last, by some 
means not known, had acquired considerable wealth, but his two associates 
j)osses8ed but little; each, however, was to embark his whole fortune in the 
enterprise, together with all his hopes. The contract between them was 
solemnised by religious sanctions, although its object was rapine and murder. 

With all their united means and exertions they wore enabled only to lit out 
one small vessel, with one hundred and twelve men, Pedrarias [Pedro Arias 
de Avila], the governor of Panama, having firat authorised the expedition. 
This was commanded by Pizarro, and afterward Almagro sailed with seventy 
men more as a re-inforcement. Such were the men, and such the moans, 
by which one of the most extensive emphes on the globe was to be conciucreil 
— an empire where civilisation and the arts had made great progress, and 
whose government was not only established on divine authority, but its 
sovereign claimed relationship with the gods, and was venerated by his sub- 
jects accordingly. 

Their fimt expedition was productive of little more advantage than the 
discovery of the opulent country of which they were in pursuit, whose existence 
had become a matter of doubt, in consequence of the failure of several attempts 
at discovery. After having touched at various places, and suffered incredible 
hardships, they discovered the coast of Chili, and landed at Tacamoz, where 
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they belield with pleasure a fertile and inviting country, very different from 
any they had discovered in the Southern Ocean. The country was cultivated 
and the natives were clad in garments of white cotton stuffs, and adorned with 
trinkets of gold and silver. Although delighted with these appearances, the 
adventurers did not presume to invade so populous a country with a handful 
of men, worn out with hardships and wasted by disease. They stopped at the 
island of Gallo, and Almagro returned to Panama to obtain re-inforcements, 
leaving Pizarro with part of the men, 

Pedro de los Rios, having succeeded Pedrarias as governor of the colony, 
and apprehending that the settlement of Panama would be weakened, and 
even exposed, by sending off adventurers in a distant and uncertain enter- 
prise, he prohibited Almagro from raising more recruits, and despatched a 
vessel to bring_ back Pizarro and his followers, who were left behind, "^en 
the vessel arrived, Pizarro, inflexibly bent on his purposes, peremptorily 
refused to obey the orders of the governor, and used every persuasion to 
induce his men to remain with him. He drew a Ime on the sand with his 
sword, and informed his followers that those who wished to abandon their 
leader and the glorious enterprise, would pass over: thirteen only remained to 
share the fortune of their commander. This small and dauntless band 
removed to the island of Gorgona, os being a more safe situation, where they 
remained for moro than five mouths, constantly tortured with hopes and fears, 
and suffering everything, short of death, from an unliealthy climate and the 
want of provisions. At length a vessel arrived from tlie governor, to convey 
them to Panama, which occasioned such excessive joy, such a sudden transi- 
tion of feeling, that not only his followers, but the crew of the vessel, agreed to 
follow Pizarro. and, instead of returning to Panama, they bore away to tlie 
southeast, and had the good fortune to discover the coast of Peru. 

After touching at several places, they landed at Tumbez, situated about 
throe degrees souUi of the equatorial line; here was a magnificent temple, and 
a palace of the incas, or sovereigns of the empire. The fertility of the country, 
the improvements, civilisation, and wealtn of the inhabitants, was now, for 
the first time, fully unfolded to the view of the Spaniards; the rich stuffs, in 
which many of the inhabitants were clad, the ornaments of gold and silver 
which adorned their persons, and the more massy and splendid ornaments of 
the precious metals which enriched their temples, and even the common 
utensils, composed of gold and silver, attracted their enraptured vision, con- 
vinced them that their fondest dreams were realised, and that at last they had 
discovered the land of Ophir — the country of gold. They feasted their eyes 
and their liopos on these inviting objects; and gazed until they almost imag- 
ined themselves masters of the country, and possessed of all the wealth they 
saw and coveted. But, with his small force, PizaiTO did not attempt anything 
against the country, and contented himself with sailing along the coast, and 
trading with the inhabitants; he procured several llamas, vessels of silver and 
gold, and several curious specimens of their manufactures, to be exhibited as 
memorials of the opulent country he had discovered ^d explored. He also 
brought off two native youths, under the pretence of instructing them in the 
Castilian language, but with the real intention of employing them as inter- 

preters. , , r at. 

But the flattering accounts which Pizarro gave of the opulence oi the 
countiy, supported by the specimens he had brought with him, did not change 
the inflexible resolution of the governor of Panama; ^ still refused to author- 
ise, or even countenance, the smieme of Pizarro and his two associates; m con- 
sequence of which, they determined to apply directly to their sovereign. 
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Having agreed among themselves that Pizarro should be governor, Almagro 
adelantado, or lieutenant-governor, and Luque bishop of the country they 
might conquer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, and succeeded beyond the utmost 
extent of his hopes. He obtained the appointment of captain-general and 
adelantado of the country he had discovered, described to extend six hundred 
milfta along the coast south of the river Santiago; but his unbounded ambition 
led him to grasp everything for himself, and to disingard the rights of Almagro; 
yet as the views of Luque did not interfere with his own, he obtained for him 
the expected appointment. When Pizarro arrived at Panama he found 
Almagro so exasperated at his conduct, tliat he was exerting all his influence 
to embarrass and frustrate his plans, and at the same time to fit out an expedi- 
tion himself, on his own account. Alarmed at the consequences of an oppo- 
sition from one who had been connected with him in the enterprise, Pizarro 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation; and, by offering to relinquish to 
Almagro the office of adelantado, a reunion among the confederates was estab- 
lished. 

The confederates now exerted themselves to fit out an armament for the 
conquest of the country; but with all then united efforts, aided by the alluring 
accounts of the country, three small ve.gsels, with one hundred and eight men, 
was the extent of the force which they could raise^ and with this Pizarro did not 
hesitate to invade an extensive country, filled with people. He landed in the 
bay of St. Matthew, and advancing toward the south, in the province of 
Ooaque they plundered the inhabitants of gold and silver to the amount of 
$4.0,000, a large portion of which they remitted in one of their vessels to Ahna- 
gro, at Panama, to enable him to procine recruits; and despatched another 
vessel to Nicaragua. This display of the riches of the country, and the 
wealth they had already acquired, had a most happy influence on the cause, 
and procured several small re-inforcements. Pizarro continued his march 
along the coast, and met with little resistance from the inhabitants, who, sur- 
prised and terrified at the sudden appearance of such formidable iiivudonq, 
either deserted their habitations and fled, or sued for peace and favour. Ho 
proceeded to Tumbez, and from thence to the river Piura, near the month of 
wliich, at a favourable site, he planted the first colony in Peru, w’hich he called 
St. Michael.* 


STATE OP pehu at coming op spaniabd.s 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of Peru, in the year 1520, Huana 
Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of the state, was seated on the 
throne. He is represented as a prince distinguished not only for the pacific 
virtues peculiar to the race, but eminent fpr his martial talents. By his 
victorious ams the kingdom of Quito was subjected, a conquest of such extent 
and importance as almo.st doubled the power of the Peruvian empire. He 
was fond of residing in the capital of that valuable province which he had 
added to his dominions; and [as we have already seen], notwithstanding the 
ancient and fundamental law of the monarchy against polluting the royal 
blood by any foreign alliance, he maxried the daughter of the vanquished 
monarch of Quito. She bore him a son named Atahualpa, whom, on his death 
at Quito, which seems to have happened about the year 1529, he appointed 
his successor in that kingdom, leaving the rest of his dominions to Huascar, 
his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. 

Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory of a monarch who had 
reigned with greater reputation and splendour than any of his prodeecssoas, 
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the destination of Hiiana Capac concerning the succession appeared so renue- 
nant to a maxim coeval with the empire, and founded on authority deemed 
sacred, that it was no sooner known at Cuzco tlian it excited geneid disgust 
Encouraged by those sentiments of his subjects, Huascar required his brother 
to renounce the government of Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful 
superior. But it had been the first care of Atahualpa to gain a large body of 
troops which had accompanied his father to Quito, These were the flower of 
the Peruvian warriora, to whose valour Huana Capac had been indebted for 
all his victories. Relying on their support, Atahualpa first eluded his brother’s 
demand, and then marched against hun in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the title of the one founded on ancient 
usage, and that of the other asserted by the veteran troops, involved Peru in 
civil war, a calamity to which, under a succession of virtuous princes, it had 
hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest the issue was obvious. The force 
of arms triumphed over the authority of laws, Atahualpa remained victo- 
rious, and made a cruel use of his victory. Conscious of the defect in bis own 
title to the crown, he attempted to exterminate the royal race, by putting to 
death all the children of the sun descended from Manco Capac, whom he could 
seize cither by force or stratagem. Fi-om a political motive, the life of his 
unfortunate rival Hiuvscar, who liad been taken prisoner in a batfle which 
decided the fate of the empire, was prolonged for some time, that, by issuing 
orders in his name, the usurper might more easily establish his own authority. 

When Pizarro landed in the hay of St. Matthew, this civil war raged 
between the two brothers in its greatest fury. Had he made any hostile 
attempt in his former visit to Peru in the year 1527, he must then have encoun- 
tered the force of a powerful state, umtecl under a monarch, possessed of 
capacity as well as courage, and unembarrassed with any care that could 
divert him from opposing Ins progress. But at tliis time, the two competitors, 
though they received early accounts of the arrival and violent proceedings of 
the Spaniards, were so intent upon the operations of a war, which they deemed 
more iutercsting, that they paid no attention to the motions of an enemy, too 
inconsiderable in number to excite any great alarm, and to whom, it wpuld be 
easy, as they imagined, to give a check when more at leisure. 

inZAIlUO’S MARCH INTO THE INTEHIOR 

By this fortunate coincidence of events, whereof Pizarro could have no 
foresight, and of which, from his defective mode of intercomse with the 
people of the country, he remained long ignorant, he was permitted to cany 
on his operations nnmolestcd, and advanced to the centre of a m-eat empire 
before one effort of its power was exerted to stop his career. During their 
progress, the Spaniards had acquired some imperfect Icnowledge of this strug- 
gle between the two contending factions. The first complete information 
with respect to it, they received from meBsengers whom Huasoar sent to 
Pizarro, in order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, whom he represented 
as a robol and an usurper. 

Pizarro perceived at once the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw 
so clearly all the advantages which might be derived from this divided state of. 
the kingdom, which he had invaded, that, without waiting for the re-morce- 
niont which he expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, '^hue 
intestine discord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to attack mm with 
their whole force, and while, by t^ing part, as ciroumstan^s shomd incline 
him, with one of the competitors, he might be enabled with greater ease to 

n. w. — voi.. xscin. 
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cruah both. Enterprising as the Spaniards of that age wore in all their oper- 
ations against Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was among his country- 
men for Haring courage, we can hardly suppose, that, after having proceeded 
hitherto slowly, and with much caution, he would have changed at once his 
system of operation, and have ventured upon a measure so hazardous, without 
some new motive or prospect to justify it. 

As he was obliged to divide his troops, in order to leave a garrison in St. 
Michael, sufficient to defend a station of equal importance as a place of retreat in 
case of any disaster, and as a port for receiving any supplies which should come 
from Panama, he began his march with a very slender and ill-accoutred train 
of followers. They consisted of sixty-two horsemen, and a hundred and two 
foot-soldiers, of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, and three with 
muskets. He directed his course towards Caxamalca, a small town at the 
of twelve days’ march from St, Michael, where Atahualpa was 
encamped with a considerable body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, 
an officer despatched by the inca met him with a valuable present from that 
prince, accompanied with a proffer of his alliance, and assurances of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the usual artifice of his country- 
men in America, pretended to come as the ambassador of a very powerful 
monarch, and declared that he was now advancing with an intention to offer 
Atahualpa his aid against those enemies who disputed his title to the throne. 

As the object of the Spaniards m entering their country was altogether 
incomprehensible to the Peruvians, they had formed various conjectures con- 
cerning it, without being able to decide whether thoj[ should consider their 
new guests as beings of a superior natm’o, who had visited them from some 
beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers of their crimes, and enemies to 
their repose and liberty. The continual professions of the Spaniards that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge of truth, and lead tlumi in the 
way of happiness, favoured the former opinion; the outragCB which they 
conunitted, their rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful confirmations of the 
latter. 

Wlule in this state of uncertainty, Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific inten- 
tions so far removed all the inca’s feara, that he determined to give him a 
friendly reception. In consequence of this resolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranquillity across the sandy desert between St. Michael 
and MotupS, where the most feeble effort of an enemy, added to the unavoid- 
able distresses which they suffered in passing through that comfortless region, 
must have proved fatal to them. From Motup6 they advanced towards the 
mountains which encompassed the low country of Peru, and passed through a 
defile so narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might have defended it 
against a numerous army. But here, likewise, from the same inconsiderate 
credulity of the inca, the Spaniards met with no opposition, and took quiet 
possession of a fort erected for the security of that important station. As they 
now approached near to Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his professions of 
friendship; and, as an evidence of their sincerity, sent them presents of greater 
value than the former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took possession of a large court, on one 
side of which was a house which the Spanish historians call a palace of the inca, 
and on the other a temple of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a sti’ong 
rampart or wall of earth. When he had posted his troops in this advantageous 
station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand and Hernando do Soto to the 
camp of Atahualpa, which was about a league distant from the town. Ho 
mstiaicted them to confirm the declaration which he had formerly made of his 
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pacific disposition, and to desiro an interview with the inca, that he might 
expkin more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visiting liis count% 
They were ti-eated with a l the respectful hospitality usual amohg the 
Peruvians in the reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa prom- 
ised to visit the Spiinish commander next day in his quartera. The decent 
deportmmit of the Peruvian monarch, the order of liis court, and the reverence 
with whic^ his subjects approached his person and obeyed his commands, 
astonished those Spaniards, who had never met in America with anvthin^ 
more dignified than the petty cacique of a barbarous tribe. But their evM 
Avere still more jiowerfully attracted by the vast profusion of wealth which they 
observed m the iiica’s camp. The rich ornaments worn by him and his attend- 
ants, the vessels of gold and silver in which the repast offered to them was 
served up, the multitude of utensils of every kind formed of those precious 
metals, opened prospects far exceeding any idea of opulence that an European 
of the sixteenth century could form. 


CArTUIlB OF THE INCA 

On their return to Caxamalca, wMe their minds were yet warm with admi- 
ration and desire of the wealth which they had beheld, they gave such a 
description of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution 
which he had already taken. From his own observation of American manners 
during his long service in the New World, as well as from the advantages 
which Cortes had derived from seizing Montezuma, he knew of what conse- 
quence it was to have the inca in his power. For this purpose he formed a 
plan as daring as it was perfidious. Notwithstanding the character that he 
had assumed of an ambassador from a powerful monarch, who courted an 
alliance with the inca, and in violation of the repeated offers which he had 
made to him of his own friendsliip^ and assistance, he determined to avail 
himself of the unsuspicious simplicity with which Atahualpa relied on Ms 
professions, and to seize the peraon of the inca during the interview to which 
he had invited him. He prepared for the execution of Ms scheme with the 
same deliberate arrangement, and with as little compunction, as if it had 
reflected no disgrace on himself or his country. He divided his cavalry into 
three small squadrons, under the command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, 
and Benalcazar; his infantry were formed in one body, except twenty of most 
tried courage, whom he kept near his own person to support him in the danger^ 
ous service which he reserved for himself; the artillery, consisting of two field- 
picc(!s, and the cross-bowmen, were placed opposite to the avenue by wMch 
Atahualpa was to approach. All were commanded to keep within the square, 
and not to movo until the signal for action was given. 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in motion. But as 
Atahualpa was solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour and magnifi- 
cence in his first interview with the strangers, the preparations for this were 
so tedious, that the day was far advanced before he began Ms march. Even 
then, lest the order of the procession should be deranged, he moved so slowly 
that the Spaniards became impatient, and apprehensive that some suspicion 
of their intention might be the cause of this delay. In order to remove this, 
Pizarro despatched one of his officers with fresh assurances of his fnendly 
disposition. At length the inca approached. First of all appeared four 
Imndred men, in an uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the way before Mm. 
He himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned with plumes of "^s-nous 
colours, and almost covered with plates of gold and silver enriched with 
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precious stones, was cai-ried on the slioulders of his principal attendants. 
Behind him came some chief officers of his court, carried in the same manner. 
Several bands of singers and dancers acconipanicd this calvacade; and the 
whole was covered with troops, amounting to more than thirty thousand 


As the inca drew near the Spanish quarters. Father Vincent Valverde, 
chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a cnicifix in one hand, and a 
breviary in the other, and in a lon^ discourse explained to him the doctrine of 
the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the sufferings and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, the appointment of St. Peter as God's vicc-gcrcnt on earth, 
the transmission of his apostolic power by succession to the popes, the dona- 
tion made to the king of Castile by Pope Alexander of all the rngions of the 
New World. In consequence of all this, he required Atahualpa to embrace 
the Christian faith, to acknowledge the supreme jurisdiction of the pope, and 
to submit to the king of Castile, as his lawful sovereign; promising, if he com- 
plied instantly with this requisition, that the Castilian monarch would protect 
his dominions, and permit him to continue in the exercise of his royal author- 
ity; but if he should impiously refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war 
against him in his master’s name, and threatened him with the most dreadful 
effects of his vengeance. 

This strange harangue, unfolding deep mysteries, and alluding to unknown 
facts, of which no power of eloquence could have conveyed at oiice a distinct 
idea to an American, was so lamely translated by an unskilful interpreter, 
little acquainted with the idiom of the Spanish tongue, and incapable of 
expressing himself with propriety in the language of the inca, that its general 
tenor was altogether incomprehensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of 
more obvious meaning, filled him with astonishment and indignation. His 
reply, however, was temperate. He began with observing, that ho was lord 
of the dominions over which he reigned by hereditary succession; and added, 
that he could not conceive how a foreign priest should pretend to dispose of 
territories which did not beloi^ to him; that if such a preposterous grant had 
been made, he, who was the rightful possessor, refused to confirm it; that he 
had no inclination to renounce the religious institutions established by his 
ancestors; nor would he forsake the service of the Sun, the immortal divinity 
whom he and his people revered, in order to worship the God of the Spaniards, 
who was subject to death; that with respect to other matters contained in 
his’discourse, as he had never heard of them before, and did not now understand 
their meaning, he desired to know where the priest had learned things so 
extraordinary. “In this book," answered Valverde, reaching out to him his 
breviary. The inca opened it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it 
up to his ear: “This," says he, “is sUent; it tells me nothing”; anci throw it 
with disdain to the ground. The enraged monk, running towards hi.s country- 
men, cried out, “To aims, Christians, to arms; the word of God is insulted; 
avenge this profanation on those impious dogs." 

Piz^ro, who, during this long conference, had with difficulty restrained 
his soldiers, eager to seize the rich spoils of which they had now so near a view, 
immediately gave the signal of assault. At once the martial music struck up, 
the cannon and muskete began to fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to the 
charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand. The Peruvians, astonished at 
the suddenness of an attack which they did not expect, and dismayed with 
the destructive effect of the fire-arms, and the irresistible impression of the 
eavahy, fled with universal consternation on every side, without attempting 
either to annoy the enemy, or to defend themselves. Pizarro, at the head of 
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his chosen band, advanced directly towards the inca; and though his nobles 
crowded around him with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet while 
they vied one with another in sacrificing their own lives, that they'might 
cover the sacred person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated to 
the royal seat; and Pizarro, seizing the inca by the arm, dragged him to the 
ground, and carried him as a prisoner to his quarters. The fete of the mon- 
arch increased the precipitate flight of his followers. The Spaniards pursued 
them towards every quarter, and witli deliberate and unrelenting barbarity 
continued to slaughter wretched fugitives, who never once offered to resist. 
The carnage did not cease until the close of day. Above four thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. Not a single Spaniard fell, nor was wounded but Pizarro 
himself, whose hand was slightly hurt by one of his own soldiers, while strug- 
gling eagerly to lay hold on the mca. 

The plunder of the field was rich beyond any idea which the Spaniards had 
yet formed concerning the wealth of Peru; and they were so transported with 
the value of the acquisition, as well as the greatness of their success, that they 
passed the night in the extravagant exultation natural to the indigent adven- 
turcra on such an extraordinaiy chan^ of fortune. 

At first the captive monarch could nardly believe a calamity which he so 
little expected to bo real. But he soon felt all die mise^ of his fete, and the 
dejection into which he sunk was in proportion to the height of granaeur from 
which he had fallen. Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages which he 
hoped to derive from the possession of such a prisoner, laboured to console 
him with professions of kindness and respect, that corresponded ill with his 
actions. By re.siding among the Spanfeim, the inca quicHy discovered their 
ruling passion, which, indeed, they were nowise solicitous to conceal, and, by 
applying to that, made an attempt to recover his liberty. He offered as a 
ransom what astonished the Spaniards, even after all they now knew concerning 
the opulence of his kingdom. The apartment in which he was confined was 
twenty-two feet in length and sixteen in breadth; he undertook to fill it with 
vessels of gold as high as he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly with this 
tempting proposal, and a line was drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to 
mark the stipulated height to which the treasure was to rise. 


DEATH OF THE INCA 

Atahualpa, transported with having obtained some prospect of liberty, 
took measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the a^eement, by sending 
messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other places, where gold had been amassed 
in largest quantities, either for adorning the temples of the gods, or the houses 
of the inca, to bring what was necessaiy for completing his ransom directly 

to Caxamalca./ ... i xi. ■ 

The Peruviiins, accustomed to obey implicitly the mandates of then* sov- 
ereign, flocked in, from all parts of the empire, loaded with the pracio^ 
metals, so that in a short period the greater part of the stipulated quantity 
was produced, and Atahualpa assured Pizarro iJiat the residue would ^ive 
as soon as there wa,s sufficient time to convey it from me r^ote promces. 
But such piles of gold so inflamed the avarice of a needy soldiery, mat mey 
could no longer be restrained, and Pizarro was obliged to order tte whole 
melted down, and divided among his followers. The captive mon^c^havmg 
performed his part of the contract, now demanded to he set at liberty; but 
the perfidious Spanish leader had no such intention, his omy object te, 
secure the plunder; and he even meditated takmg the life of his credulous 
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captive, at the very time the latter was employed in amassing the treasures 
for his ransom. Atahualpa was subjected to a mock trial, and condemned to be 
burned : his last moments were embittered by the friar Valverde, who, although 
he had used his influence to procure his condemnation,^ and sanctioned the 
sentence with his own signature, attempted to console him in his awful situ- 
ation, and to convert him to Christianity. The only_ argument that had any 
influence on the trembling victim was that of mitigating his punishment; and 
on the promise of being strangled, instead of consumed by a slow firCj he 
consented to be baptised, by the hand of one of his murderers, who exercised 
the holy functions of priest. 

After the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one of his sons with the 
finaig na of realty; Manco Capac, a brother of Huascar, was also declared 
sovereign at Cuzco, and the governors of many of the provinces assumed inde- 
pendent authority, so that the empire was torn to pieces by intestine dissen- 
sions. 

The intelligence of the immense wealth acquired by Pizarro and his follow- 
ers, which those who had returned had conveyed to Panama, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala, confirmed by a display of tlie treasures, producecl such an electric 
effect, that it was with difficulty the governora of those places could restrain 
their people from abandoning their possessions and embarking for Peru, as 
^adventurers. Numerous reinforcements arrived from various quarters, which 
enabled Pizarro to force his way into the heart of the country, and take 
possession of Cuzco, the capital of the empire. The gold and silver found lun’o, 
after all that had been removed, exceeded what had been received as the 
ransom of Atahualpa. 


EEVOLT OF PBBUVIANB 

Whilst the Spanish commander was thus employed, Benalcaznr, who had 
been left in command at St. Michael, having received some reinforcements, 
left a garrison at that place, and set out with the rest of the troops under his 
command for the conquest of Quito. After a long and difficult march, over 
mountains and rivers, exposed to the fierce attacks of the natives, ho entered 
the city of Quito. The tranquillity of the interior, and the arrival of Ferdinand 
Pizarro,^ brother of the commander-in-chief, with considerable reinforce- 
ments, induced the latter to march back to the soacoast, where, in the year 
1534, he laid the foundation of the city of Lima, distinguishcil in after times 
for its wealth and earthquakes. In the mean time, Ainalgro set out on an 
expedition for the conquest of Chili; and several parties were ordered by 
Pizarro into distant provmces, which had not been subjugated. Those various 
enterprises had reduced the troops at Cuzco to a small number. The Peru- 
vians, aware of this circumstance, and being now persuaded that the Spaniards 
would not voluntarily retire from their country, but intended to establish 
themselves in it, were at last aroused from their inactivity, and seemed 
determined to expel their rapacious invaders. 

Preparations, through the whole empire, were carried on with such secrecy 
and despatch, as to elude the utmost vigilance of the Spaniards; and Manco 
Capac, who was aclmowledged by all as sovereign at this time, having made 
his escape from the Spaniards at Cuzco, where he had been detained as a 
prisoner, the standard of war was immediately raised; troops assembled from 
all parts of the empire, and, according to the Spanish writers of that period, 
two hundred thousand men laid siege to Cuzco, which was defended for nine 
months by one hundred and seventy Spaniards. A numerous army also 
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Lima, and all communication between the two cities was cut off. 
The Peruvians not only displayed the utmost bravery, but, imitating the dis- 
ciplmc of their eiieinies, large bodies were marshalled in r^ular oi^r- some 
of their bravest warriora were armed with swords and spearsj others appeared 
with muskets, obtained from the Spamards, and a few of the boldestfat the 
head of whom was the inca himself, were mounted on horses, which they had 
taken from their invaders, and charged like Spanish cavaliers. All the exer- 
tions of the Spanish garrison, directed by the two brothers of the commander- 
in-chicf, and ronuo-red desperate from their situation, could not resist the 
incessant attacks of the Peruvians; they recovered possession of one half of 
their capital; and the Spaniards, worn out with uninterrupted service, suffer- 
ing for the want of provisions, and ignorant as to their brethren in other sta- 
tions, and the luiinb.r of their enemies daily mcreasing, were ready to despair; 
the stoutest hearts sunk under such accumulated, such appalling difficulties 
and dangers. 

At this hour of darkness, when the lamp of hope emitted but a glimmermg 
, Alraagro appeared at Cuzco. But even this event the Pizarros hardly 


ray, 



by his own construction, included the city of Cuzco; and being informed of 
the revolt of tho Peruvians, he marched back to prevent the place from falling 
into tho possession of the natives, and also to rescue it from the hands of the 
Pizarros. Almagro was, therefore, the enemy of both parties, and both 
attoniiitod to negotiate with him. The inca. knowing his situation and pre- 
tensions, at first attempted to make terms witn him; but soon being convinced 
that no faith could be had with a Spaniard, he fell suddenly upon him, with 
a numcu'ous body of his bravest troops. The discipline and good fortune of 
tho Spaniards once more prevailed, and the Peruvians were defeated with an 
irninoiiso slaughter, and their whole army dispersed. Almagro’s attention was 
now directed against the garrison; and having surprised the sentinels, he 
entered tho town by night, surrounded the house where the two Pizarros 
quartered, and compelled the ganison to surrender at discretion. Francisco 
PizaiTo, having ilefeated and driven off the Peruviana who invested Lima, 
sent a dotaohiiieut of five hundred men to Cuzco to the relief of his brothers, 
in case they had not already fallen into the hands of the Peruviana. On their 
arrival they wore astonished to find an enemy in their own countrymen, which 
was the first knowledge they had of the events that had occurred at Cuzco. 
After first attempting, without success, to seduce Alvarado, their commander, 
Almagro surprised and fell upon them in the night in their camp, took Alvarado 
and his principal officers prisoners, and com^etely routed the party. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN ALMAGEO AND PIZAEEO 

Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of his two brothers, as well as for the 
security of liis poasessions, opened a negotiation with Almagro; and haTOg 
artfully prolonged the same for several months, and by de^ption and perfidy 
procured tho liberation of his brothers, threw off all disguise, abandoned the 
negotiation, and prepared to settle the dispute in the field; and seven huntod 
in(!n, ready to march to Cuzco, attested the rapidity of his preparations, The 
command of these troops he gave to his two brothers, who anxious for ^cto^, 
and thirsting for revenge, penetrated through the defiles of one branch of the 
Andos, and appeared on the plain before Cuzco. Almagro had five hundred 
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men, veteran soldiers, and a greater number of cavalry than his enemy; being 
TVOTn out by services and fatigues, too great for his advanced age, he was 
obliged to entrust the command to Orgognez, who, though an officer of much 
merit, had not the same ascendancy over the troops as their chief, whom they 
had long been accustomed to follow in the career of victory. Pizarro had u 
superiority in numbers, and an advantage from two companies armed with 
muskets, and disciplined to their use. ^ Whilst countrymen and brethren, who 
had made common cause in plundei’ing and massacring the natives, were 
drawn up in hostile array, and under the same banners, to shed each other’s 
blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered the mountains, and viewed 
with astonishment, but with pleasure, tliat rapacity and.violence of which they 
had been the victims, about to recoil on the heads of their invaders, and to bo 
inflicted by their own hands. They were prepared to fall on the victorious 
party, who, exhausted by the contest, might be an easy prey, and thus appro- 
priate the victory to themselves. 

The conflict was fierce and tremendous; for “when Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of war”; for a considerable time the result was doubtful, 
but Orgognez, having received a dangerous wound, his party was completely 
routed, himself slain in cold blood, one hundred and forty killed, and the rest 
fell into the hands of the victors. Almagro, who had witnessed the action 
from a litter with the deepest emotions, attempted to escape, but was made 
a prisoner. After being detained in custody for several months, ho was sub- 
jected to a mock trial, and sentenced to death.** 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly after the battle was over; and in the history of the New World 
there is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascendant which the 
Spaniards liad acquired over its inhabitants, than that, after seeing one of the 
contending parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened and fatigued, 
they had not courage to fall upon their enemies, when fortune presented an 
opportunity of attacking them with such advantage. 

Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, who found there a consid- 
erable booty, consisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from the spoils of Peru and 
Chili. But so far did this, and whatever the bounty of their leader could add 
to it, fall below the ideas of the recompense which they conceived to bo du(5 
to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify such extravagant 
expectations, had recourse to the same expedient which hia brother had 
employed on a similar occasion, and endeavoured to find occupation for this 
turbulent assuming spirit, in order to prevent it from breaking out into open 
mutiny. With this view, he encouraged his most active oflicors to attempt 
the discovery and reduction of various provinces which had not hitherto sub- 
mitted to the Spaniards. To every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expeditions, volunteers rcsorted, with the ardour 
and hope peculiar to the age. _ Several of Almagro’s soldiers joined them; and 
thus Pizarro had the satisfaction of being delivered both from the importunity 
of his discontented friends, and the dread of his ancient enemies. 

DELIBERATIONS IN SPAIN CONCERNING PERU 

As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse with Spain was 
suspended, the detail of the extraordinary transactions there di(i not soon 
reach the court. Unfortunately for the victorious faction, the first intelligence 
was brought thither by some of Almagro’s officers, who left the comitry 
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upon the ruin of their cause ; and they related what had happened, with every 
circumstance unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their ambition their 
breach of tlie most solemn engagements, their violence and cruelty ’were 
painted with all the malignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand 
Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appeared in court with extraordinary 
splendour, endeavoured to efface the impression which their accusations had 
made, and to justify his brother and himself by representing Almagro as the 
aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, though they could not pronounce 
which of the contending factions was most criminal, clearly discerned the 
fatal tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious that while the leaders 
entrusted with the conduct of two infant colonies, employed the arms whicli 
should have been turned against the common enemy in destroying one another, 
all attention to the public good must cease; and there was reason to dread 
that the Indians might improve the advantage which the disunion of the 
Hpaniards presented to thorn, and extirpate both the victors and vanquished. 
Ikit the evil was more apparent tlrnn the remedy. "W^ere the information 
wliich had been received was so defective and suspicious, and the scene of 
action so remote, it was almost impossible to chalk out the line of conduct 
that ought to be followed; and before any plan that should be approved of in 
Spain could bo carried into execution, the situation of the parties, and the 
circumstano(!S of affairs, might alter so entirely as to render its effects ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

Nothing tlierefore remained but to send a person to Peru, vested with 
extensive and discretionary power^ who, after viewing deliberately the posture 
of affairs Avith his own eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the conduct of 
the different leaders, should be authorised to establish the government in that 
form which he deemed most conducive to the interest of the parent state, and 
the welfare of the colony. The man selected for this important charge was 
Christoval Vaca do Castro, a judge in the court of royal audience at Valladolid, 
and his abilities, integrity, and firmness, justified the choice. His instructions; 
though ample, were not such as to fetter him in his operations. According to 
tlie different aspect of affairs, he had power to take upon him different char- 
acters. If ho found the governor still alive, he was to assume only the title of 
judge, to maintain the appearance of acting in concert with him, and to guard 
against giving any just cause of offence to a man who had merited so highly 
of his coun try. But if Pizarro were dead, he was entrusted with a commission 
that he might then produce, by which he was appointed his successor in the 
government of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, however, seems to have 
flowed rather from dread of his power, than from any approbation of his 
measures; for, at the very time that the court seemed so solicitous not to 
irritate him, his brother Ferdinand was aiTested at Madrid, and confined in a 
prison, whore ho remained above twenty years. 

While Vaca do Castro was preparing for his voyage, events of great moment 
happened in Peru. The governor, considering himself, upon the death of 
Almagro, as the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, proceeded to parm 
out its territories among the conquerors; and had this division been made 
with any degree of impartiality, the extent of countiy which he had to bestow 
was auilioient to have gratified his friends, and to have_ gained his enemies. 
But Pizarro conducted tliis transaction, not with the eqmty mu candour of a 
judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, but with the illiberal bP|™ 
of a party leader. Large districts, in parts of the countp^ mo^ cultivated 
and populous, were sot apart as his own property, or granted to ms brothers, 
his adherente, and favourites. To others, lots less valuable and myitmg were 
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assigned. The followers of Almagro, amongst whom were many of the original 
adventurers to whose valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted for his 
success, were totally excluded from any portion of those lands, towards the 
acquisition of which they had contributed so largely. As the vanity of every 
individual set an immoderate value upon his own services, and the idea of each 
concerning the recompense due to them rose gradually to a nioi’o exorbitant 
height in proportion as their conquests extended, all who were disappointed 
in their expectations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness and par- 
tiality of the governor. The partisans of Almagro murmured in secret, and 
meditated revenge. 


EXPEDITION OP QONZALO PIZAItUO 

Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in South Amcricia had been since 
Pizarro landed in Peiu, their avidity of dominion was not yet satisfied. The 
officers to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of different detach- 
ments, penetrated into several new provinces, and though some of them were 
exposed to great hardships in the cold and barren regions of the Andes, and 
others suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and marshes of the 
plains, they made discoveries and conquests which not only extended their 
knowledge of the country, but added considerably to the territories of Spain 
in the New World./ 

One of these territories was that part of Peru which is now known as 
Bolivia. At the time of the coming of the Spaniards it foriiKul a part of the 
empire of the incas, but ruins of buildings found in the country show traces 
of a much older civilisation. Almagro passed through Bolivia on his way to 
Chili, and afterwards the Pizarro brothers established their authority on the 
high plateau. In 1545 the silver mines of Potosi were discovered. According 
to Mr. Dawson,!? “the discovery. of Potosi rcvolutionised lJppor Peru — as 
Bolivia was then called.” He thinks it probable that the high and relatively 
inaccessible plateau would long have escaped Spanisli sottlemout had it not 
been for the appeal that the mines made to ypauish cupidity. It is well 
known that Pizarro’s followers came as conquerors and not as Bettlers. They 
oared only for the gold that hod been accumulated by the civilised natives, 
and when they had secured that, there was nothing to induce thoin to romniii 
in Bolivia. As soon, however, as it hocame known that there wore seemingly 
inexhaustible deposits of silver at Potosi, Bolivia was soon to ])o the greatest 
source of that metal in the known world, and its iiuportanco to the Castilian 
king was proportionately enhanced. Dawson declares that a aiiiglo mountain 
had produced two billion ounces of silver. Little wonder, then, that the supply 
seemed inexhaustible. “ 

Pedro de Valdivia re-assumed Almagro’s scheme of invading Chili, and, 
notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in defending their possessions, 
made such progress in the conquest of the country, that ho founded tlu! city of 
Santiago, and gave a beginning to the establishment of the Spanish (lominion 
in that province. But of all the enterprises undertaken about this period, thtit 
of Gonzalo Pizarro was the most remarkable. The governor, who seems to 
have resolved that no pereon in Peru should possess any station of distinguished 
eminence or authority but those of his own family, ha<l deprived Benalcazar, 
the conqueror of Quito, of his command in that kingdom, and appointed his 
brother Gonzalo to take the government of it. He instructed him to attempt 
the discovery and conquest of the country to the east of the Ancle.s, whifili, 
according to the information of the Indians, abmmded with cinnamon and 
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other valuable spices. Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in eoui’- 
age, and no less ambitious of acquiring distinction, eagerly engaged in this 
difficult service. He set out from Quito at the head of three hundred and 
forty soldiers, nearly one half of whom were horsemen; with four thousand 
Indians to carry their provisions. In forcing their way through the defiles, or 
over the ridges of the Andos, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of which 
they were accu-stomed, proved fatal to the greater part of their wretched 
attendants. 

The Spaniards, though more robust, and inured to a variety of climates, 
suffered considerably, and lost some men; but when they descended into the 
low country, their distress increased. During two months it rained inces- 
santly, without any interval of fair weather long enough to their clothes. 
The immense plains upon which thev were now entering, either altogether 
without inliabitauta, or occupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes in 
the now world, yichlod little subsistence. They could not advance a step but 
as they cut a road through woods, or made it through marshes. Such mces- 
sant toil, and continual scarcity of food, seem more than sufficient to have 
exhausted and dispirited any troops. But the fortitude and perseverance of 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century were insuperable. Allured by frequent 
but false accounte of rich countries before them, they persisted in struggling 
on, until tlnsy reached the banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers 
who.se watoin pour into the Marafion [Amazon], and contribute to its grandeur, 
'riiein, with infinite labour, they built a bark, which they expected would pinye 
of great utility, in convoying tliem over rivers, in procm-ing provisions, and in 
exploring the country. This was manned witlx fifty soldiers, under the cm- 
mand of Frun(iis (!0 do Orellana, the officer next m rank to Pizawo. The 
stream carriinl them down with such rapidity, tliat tb^ were soon far ahead 
of their countrymen, who followed slowly and with difficulty by land. 


INPErKNDBNT VOTAOE OP OKELLANA 

At this (listanoo from his commander, Orellana, a young man of^ aspirmg 
mind, began to fancy himself independent, and transported with the predom- 
inant passion of the age, he formed the scheme of distmmishm^imself ^ a 
(liscovcrer, by following the courae of the Marion, until it 
and by suiweying the vast regions through which it 
Orellana’s was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if be ^e^argeable wito^ 
guilt of having violated his duty to his commnder, fjjdon^ 

his hdlow-soldiem in a patlilcss desort, wlmre they ^’S.iKev 

success, or even of safety, but what were foundeef on 
expected from the bark; kis crime is, m some f tkS 

of having ventured upon a navigation andX 

imknown nations, in a vessel hastily a St 

vciy unskilful hands, without provisions, f 

his courage and alacrity supplied eyeiy defect. , Committ^^eu le^gs^y 
to the guidance of the stream, tho Napo :j. towards the coast, 

reached tho groat chaiind of tke descents on both 

ho hold on his course in that direction He of S 

sides of tho river, sometimes seizing by buooIy of food 

fierce .savages seated on its banks; and someti^ pro p ^ J ^ ^ 

by a friendly intercourse with more gentle in\m. he 

gera, which ho encountered with amazmg ^ortitu , 
supported with no loss magnanimity, he reached the ocean, wnere no y 
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awaited him. These he likewise surmounted, and got safe to the Spanish 
settlement in the island of Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain. 

The vanity natural to travellers who visit regions unknown to the rest of 
mankind, and the art of an adventurer, solicitous to niagnify his own merit, 
concurred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have discovered 
nations so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered with plates of 
gold; and described a republic of women so warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile plains which 
he had visited. Extravagant as those tales were, they gave rise to nii opinion, 
that a region abounding with gold, distinguished by; the name of El Dorado, 
and a community of Amazons, were to be found in this part of the New World, 
and such is the propensity of mankind to believe what is wonderful, that it 
has been slowly and with difficulty that reason and observation have exploded 
those fables. The voyage, however, even when stripped of every romantic 
embellishment, deserves to be recorded, not only a.s one of the most memorable 
occurrences in that adventurous age, but as the fimt event which led to any 
certain knowledge of the extensive countries that stretch eastward from the 
Andes to the ocean. 

No words can describe the consternation of Pizarro, when he did not find 
the bark at the confluence of the Napo and Marafion, where ho had ordered 
Orellana to wait for Irinr. He would not allow himself to suspect that a man, 
whom he had entrusted with such an important command, could bo so base 
and so unfeeling, as to desert him at such a junctme. But imputing his 
absence from the place of rendezvous to some unknown accident, ho advanced 
above fiftv leagues along the banks of the Marafion, expecting every moment 
to see the bark appear with a supply of provisions. At length he eamo up with 
an officer whom Orellana had left to perish in the desert, because ho had the 
courage to remonstrate against his perfidy. From him he learned the extent 
of Orellana’s crime, and his followers perceived nt once their own desperate 
situation, when deprived of their only resource. The spirit of tho_ stoutest- 
hearted veteran sunk within him, and all demanded to be led back instantly. 

Pizarro, though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppo.S() 
their inclination. But he was now twelve hundred miles from Quito; and in 
'tli&ij loQ^ mOrPclx 'bli6 SpsmiHTds GucouniicrBd. liiivclsliips ^jroiit'Cr tlijxti i;li.oso wiiioh 
they had endured in their progress outward, without the iilluriiig hopes which 
then soothed and animated them under theh sufferings. Hunger compelled 
them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs and horses, to devour the 
most loathsome reptiles, and even to knaw the leather of their saddles and 
sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and two hundred and ten Spaniards, 
perished in this wUd disastrous expedition, which continued near two years; 
and as fifty men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only fourscore got back 
to Quito. These were naked like savages, and so emaciated with famine, or 
worn out with fatigue, that they had more the appearance of spectres than of 
men. 


CONSPIEACY AGAINST PEANCISCO PIZARKO 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the repose which his condition required, 
Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal event that threatencil 
calamities more dreadful to him than those through which ho had passed. 
From the time that his brother made that partial division of his conquests 
which has been mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, considering themselves 
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as proscribed by the party in power, uo longer entertained any hope of better- 
ing their condition. Great numbers in despair resorted to Lim^ where the 
hpu^ of jroung Almagrp was always open to them, and the slender portion of 
his father s fortune, winch the governor allowed him to enjoy, was spent in 
affording them subptcnco. The warm attachment with rrfiicli every person 
who had served under tlic elder Almagro devoted himself to his inter^te. was 
quickly transferred to his son, who was now grown up to the age of 
manhood, and possessed all the qualities which captivate the afiectioM of 
soldiers. Of a graceful appearance, dexterous at all martial exercises, bold 
open, generous, he seemed to be formed for command; and as his father 
conscious of lus own inferiority, from the total want of education, had been 
extremely attentive to have him instructed in every science becoming a gen- 
tleinan; the accomplishments which he had acquhed heightened the respect 
of his followers, as they gave him distinction and eminence among illiterate 
adventurers. In this young man the Almagrians found a point of union 
which they wanted, and, looking up to him as their head, were ready to 
undertake any thing for his advancement. 

Nor was affection for Almagro their only incitement; they were urged on 
by their own distresses. Many of them, destitute of common necessaries, and 
weary of loitering away life, a burden to their chief, or to such of their asso- 
ciates as had saved some remnant of their fortune from pillage and confisca- 
tion, longed impatiently for an occasion to exert their activity and courage, 
and began to deliberate how they might be avenged on the author of all their 
misery. Their frequent cabals did not pass unobserved; and the governor 
was warned to be on his guard against men who meditated some desperate 
deed, and luid resolution to execute it. But, either from the native intrepidity 
of his mind, or from contempt of pereons whose poverty seemed to render their 
machinations of little consequence, he disregarded the admonitions of his 
friends. “Be in no pain,” said he carelessly, “about my life; it is perfectly 
safe, as long as every man in Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off any 
head which dares to harbour a thought against it.” This security gave the 
Almagrians full leisure to digest and ripen eveiy part of their scheme; and 
Juan de Rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the charge of Almagro’s 
education, took the direction of their consultations, with all the zeal TOich 
this connection inspired, and with all the authority which the ascendant that 
he was known to have over the mind of his pupil gave him./ 

On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro's house, 
and waited with anxiety for the hour when the governor should issue from the 
church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was not 
tliero, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. Little 
doubting tliat their design was discovered, they felt their own ruin to be the 
inevitable consequence, and that, too, without enjowg the mekncholv con- 
solation of having struck the blow for which they had_ incurred it. Greatly 
perplexed, some were for disbanding, in the hope that PizaiTo might, af^r all, 
be ^norant of their design. But most were for carrying it into execution at 
once, by assaulting him in his own house. The question was summarily 
decided by one of the party, who felt that in this latter course lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing open the doors, he rushed out, c^ng on hfe 
comrades to follow him, or he would proclaim the purpose for which ttey had 
met. There was no longer hesitation, and the cavaliers issuin^form, 'with 
Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, “Long live the Idngl Death to the 

tyrant!” ’ ■ . .. » ±1. a • u 

It was the hour of dinner, wMch, in this primitive age of the Spanish 
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colonies, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the assailants, 
came out into the squai’e to inquire the cause. “They are going to kill the 
marquis,” some said very coolly; others replied, “It is Picado.” No one 
stirred in their defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated in the hearts 
of his people. As the conspirators tmversed tlie plaza, one of the 2 )arty made 
a circuit to avoid a little pool of water that lay in their path. “What!” 
exclaimed Rada, “afraid of wetting your feet, when you am to wade up to 
your knees in blood 1 ” And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and 
go home to his quarters. The anecdote is characteristic. 

The governor’s palace stood on the opposite side of the sqimre. It was 
approached by two courtyards. The entrance to the outer one was protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hundred men or more. 
But it was left open, and the assailanfas, hurrying through to the inner court, 
still shouting their fearful battle-cry, were met by two doiuostics loitering in 
the yard. One of those they stnick down. The other, flying in all haste 
towards the house, called out, “Help, help! the men of Chili arc all coming to 
murder the marquis!” 


DEATH OF riZARRO 

Pizarro at this time was at dinner, or, more probably, had just dined. He 
was surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped m, it seems, after mass, 
to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had remained to partake 
of his repast. Among these was Don Francisco de Alcantara, Pizarro’s half- 
brother by the mother’s side, the judge Velasquez, the bishop-elect of Quito, 
and several of the principal cavaliers in tho place, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty. Some of them, alarmed by the uproar in tho courtyard, loft tho 
saloon, and, running down to the first landing on tho stairway, inquired into 
the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they informed of it by tho cries 
of the servant, than they retreated with precipitation into tho house; and, as 
they had no mind to abide the storm unanned, or at best imixjrfcctly aniicd, 
as most of them were, they made their way to a corridor that overlooked tho 
gardens, into which they easily let themselves down without injury. Velas- 
quez, the judge, the better to have the use of his hands in tho tloscont, hold 
his rod of office in his mouth, thus taking care, says a caustic old chronichir, not 
to falsify his assurance that “ no harm should come to Pizarro while tho rod 
of justice was in liis hands!” 

Meanwhile, the marquis, learning the nature of tho tumult, (iallod out to 
Francisco de Chaves, an officer high in his confidence, and wlin was in tho 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to secure the door, while lii^ and his 
brother Alcantara budded on their armour. Had this order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them all, since tho entrance could 
easily have been maintained against a much larger force, till tho report of tho 
cavaliers who had fled had brought support to Pizarro. Biit unfortunately 
Chaves, disobeying his commander, half opened the door, and attoiuptad to 
enter into a parley with the conspirators. The latter had now rnaclu'.d the 
head of the stairs, and cut short the debate by running Chaves through tho 
body, and tumbling his corpse down into the area below. For a momout they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the slaughtered cavalier, but these 
too, were quickly despatched; and Rada and his companions, entering tho 
apartment, hurried across it, shouting out, “Where is tho marciuis? Death 
to the tyrant!” 

Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his brother to buckle 
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on Ilia mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber had been 
gained, than he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, assisted by two 
young men, pages of Pizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in attendance, 
endeavourcd to resist the approach of the assailants. A desperate struggle 
now ensued. Blows were given on both sides, some of which proved fatal, and 
two of the conspirators were slain, while Alcantara and his brave companions 
were repeatedly wounded. 

At length Pizarro, unable in the hurry of the moment to adjust the fasten- 
ings of his cuirassi threw it away, and enveloping one arm in hie cloak with 
the other seized his sword, and sprang to his brother’s assistance. It was too 
late; for Alcantara was already staggering under the loss of blood, and soon 
fell to the ground. Pizarro threw himself on his invaders, like a lion roused in 
his lair, and dealt his blows with as much rapidity and force as if age had no 
power to stiffen his limbs. “What hoi” he cried, “traitors! have you come 
to kill me in my own house?” The conspirators drew back for a moment, as 
two of their body fell under Pizarro's sword; but they quickly rallied, and, 
from their superior numbers, fought at great advantage by relieving one 
another in the ivssault. 

Still, tho pas.sagc was narrow, and the struggle lasted for some minutes, till 
both of Pizarro’s pages wore stretched by his side, when Rada, impatient of 
the delay, called out, " Why arc we so long about it? Down with the tyrant!” 
and taking one of his companions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against 
the marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with his opponent, r^ him 
through with his sword. But at that moment he received a wound in the 
throat, and reeling ho sank to the floor, while tlie swords, of Rada and several 
of tho conspirators were plunged into his body. “Jesu!” exclaimed the 
dying man, and, tracing a cross with his finger on the bloody floor, he bent 
down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the rest, put an 


end to his existence. , , , j t. j • * 

Tho conspirators, havmg accomplished their bloody deed, rahed mto tlie 
street, and, brandishing their dropping weapons, shouted out, The tyrant is 
(lead! The laws are restored! Long live our master the emperor, and ms 
governor, Almagro!” The men of Chili, roused by the cheering cryj now 
flocked in from every side to join the banner of Rada, who soon fonnd himsen 
at tho head of nearly three hundred followers, aU wmed and prep^ed to sup- 
port ills authority. A guard was placed over the houses of the principal 
partisans of tho late governor, and their peraons were taken mto ci^ody. 
Pizarro’s house, and that of his secretary Picadp, were delivered up to piflage, 
and a large booW in gold and sflver was found m the former Picado 
took refuge in tlio duelling of Riciuetoe, the 

was detected — betrayed, accordmg to some accounts, by the looks, tho^h 
3 the words, of tho treasurer himself -and he was dragged forth and com- 

into consternation, as armed bodies himied to 

and fre SSvS erS, and afl who were not m the ^ 

trembled lest they should be involved in the proscription of then ^emies. So 
S w2s that the Brothers .IMercy, tu™t m a 

iWlod the streets in solemn procession, wth IISm Sthe Stb 

hopes by the presence of the sacred symbol to calm the passions of the muiti 

But no other violence was offered by Rada and his followers th^ to appr^ 
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authority of Almagro; the refractory were ejected without ceremony from 
their of&es, and others of the Chili faction were substituted. The claims of 
the new aspirant were fully recognised; and young Almagro, parading the 
streets on horseback, and escorted by a well-armed body of cavaliers, was 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet governor and captain-general of Peru. 

Meanwhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and liis faithful adherents were 
left weltering in their blood. Some were for dragging forth the govcjrnor’s 
corpse to the market-place, and fixing his head upon a gibbet. But Almagro 
was secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro’s friends, and allow 
his interment, liiia was stealthily and hastily perfonned, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. A faithful attendant and his wife, with a few 
black domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the 
cathedral. A grave was hastily dug in an obscure corner, the seivices were 
hurried through, and, in secreejr, and in darkness dispelled only by the feeble 

f liTmnp.rin g of a few tapers furnished by these humble menials, tlu^ remains of 
'izarro, rolled in their bloody shroud, were consigned to their kindred dust. 
Such was the miserable end of the conqueror of Peru — of the man who but a 
few hours before had lorded it over the land with as absolute a away as was 
possessed by its hereditary incas. Cut off in the broad light of day,_ in the 
heart of his own capital, in the very rnidst of those who had boon his com- 

E inions-in-arma and shared with him his triumphs anfl his spoils, ho perished 
ce a wretched outcast. "There was none even,” in the expressive language 
of the chronicler, “to say, God forgive him!” 

A few yeara later, when tranquillity was restored to the country, I’izarro's 
remains were placed in a sumptuous coffin and deposited under a monument 
in a conspicuous part of the cathedral. And in 1607, when time had thrown 
its friendly mantle over the past, and the memory of his errors and his crimes 
was merged in the consideration of the great services he had rendered to the 
crown by the extension of her colonial empire, his bones wore removed to the 
new cathedral, and allowed to repose side by side with those of Mondoza, the 
wise and good viceroy of Peru. 


Prescott’s estimate of pizarro 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the rum of its author. 
The man who relinquishes confidence in his good faith gives uj) the best basis 
for future operations. Who will knowingly build on a quicksand? By Ids 
perfidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the Hpiiniards. 
By his perfidious treatmentof Atahualp^ and subsequently of the incaManco, 
he disgusted the Peruvians. The name of Pizarro became a by-word for perfidy. 
Alma^o took his revenge in a civil war; Manco in an insuiTcction which nearly 
cost Pizarro his dominion. The civil war terminated in a conspiraciy Avhich 
cost him his life. Such were the fruils of his policy. 

• Pizarro’s ruling motives, so far as they can bo scanned by human 
judgment, were avarice and ambition. The good inisaionarios, indeed, fol- 
lowed in his train, and the Spanish government, as usual, directed its lieneficent 
legislation to the conversion of the natives. But the moving power with 
Kzarro and his followers was the lust of gold. This was the real stimulus to 
their toil, the price of perfidy, the true guerdon of their victories. This gave 
a b^ and mercenary character to their enterprise; and when Ave contrast 
the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors with the mild and inoffensivo manners 
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of the conquered, our sympatliies, the sympathies even of the Spaniards are 
necessarily thrown into the scale of the Tndin.Ti opamaros, are 

But as no picture is without its lights, we must not, hi justice to Pizarro 
dwdl oxdusiyely on the darker featums of his portrait. T&re was no oS of 
hei sons to whom Spam was under larger obligations for extent of empire- for 
his hand won for hw' the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparlded in her 
imperial diadem When we contemplate the perils he braved, the sufferings 
he patiently endured, the mcreible obstacles he overcame, the magnificent 
results ho cffocted with us single arm, as it were, unaided by the gomnmSt 
_ though neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense of that term, it is 
impossible not to regard him as a veiy extraordinary one.6 


APl’OINTMENT OF NEW QOVERNOHS 

The shocking dissensions in Peru being known at the court of Castile 
Vaoa do Castro received a royal commission, appointing him governor of 
1 cru, for the purpoai of quieting the existing disturbances, and establishing 
the authority of the Spanish government. Having landed at Quito, he imm^ 
diately, and with great energy, adopted measures to suppress the insurrection, 
and bring the daring conspirators to punishment. He marched toward Cunco, 
whither Almagro had retired; the hostile parties met at Chupaz, about two 
hundred miles from Cuzco, and both determined to decide the contest at once. 
The action was bloody and decisive, and clmracterised by that fierceness, 
impetuosity, and vindictive spirit, which the deadly animosities of both par- 
ties, and desperate situation of one, were calculated to inspire; and the 
slaughter was in proportion to the maddening fury of the combatants. Of 
fourteen hundred men, the whole number engaged on both sides, more than 
one thousand lay dead and wounded on the field of battle. Superiority of 
numbers prevailed, and young Alin^ro and his party, or all who escaped the 
sword, fell into the hands of the victora. And although they were country- 
men and fellow-Christians, the tender mercies of then- conquerors were cruel- 
ties ; forty were executed as rebels * many were banished, and young Ahnagro, 
their leader, was publicly beheaded at Cuzco. These events occurred in 15^. 
At length the torch of civil dissension, if not extinguished, ceased to burn; 
ami a short period of repose was restored to a country whose history hitherto 
was but a succession of carnage and bloodshed. 

But tranquillity in Peru was not of long continuance; new regulations 
having boon framed for the govermnent of the Spanish possessions in America, 
which greatly alarmed the settlers, by depriving them of their oppressive power 
over the natives, and Nugiiez Vela being sent out to Peru as governor, to 
enforce thorn, the elements of dissension were again brought into action, and 
the gathering clouds threatened another storm of civil war. The rashness and 
violence of the new governor increased the disorders, and spread the dis- 
affection throughout the provinces. The malcontents from_ all quarters 
looked to Gonzalo Pizarro as their leader and deliverer; and, ha-mg taxm the 
field, he soon found himself at the head of one thousand men; with which he 
moved toward Lima. But before he arrived there a revolution had taken 
place; the governor and the judges of the court of Audience, had long been 
in contention, and finally the latter, gaining the ascendancy, seized the gov- 
ernor, and sent him prisoner to a desert island on the coast. 

Pizarro, finding things in this state of disorder, beheld the supreme author^ 
ity within his reach, and compelled thiy udges of the royal audience to appoint 
him governor and captain-general of PerUi had scarcely possessed him- 

?F. w.— yoi.. ?pcni, ?Q 
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self of his usurped authority, before he was called to defend it, against a for- 
midable opponent. Nugiiez Vela, the governor, being set at liberty by the 
officer entrusted with conducting him to Spain, landed at Turnbez, raised the 
royal standard, and resumed his functions as viceroy of the province. Many 
distinguished individuals declared in his favour, and, from the violence of 
Pizarro’s administration, he soon found himself at the head of a considerable 
force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet him, and to decide, by the 
umpirage of the sword, the validity of their respective pretensions. Hut 
Vela, being inferior in the number of his forces, and unwilling to stake his 
power and his life on the issue of an engagement, retreated toward Quito, and 
was pursued with great celerity by PizaiTo. 

Not being able to defend Quito, the viceroy continued his march into the 
province of Popayan, where he received so considerable reinforcements that 
he determined to march back to Quito, and decide the contest. Pizarro, con- 
fiding in the known bravery of his troops, rejoiced at an opportunity to meet 
him; the conflict, as usual, was sliarp, fierce, and bloody; Pizarro was vic- 
torious, and the viceroy, who fell covered with wounds, had h« head cut off 
and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst the conquerors made a triuinplud entry 
into the city. All opposition to the authority of the victor ceased, and Pizarro 
now found himself supreme master of Peru, and of the South 8oa, as he pos- 
sessed a fleet which had captured Panama, and commanded the ocean. 

These alarming dissensions gave great concern to the government of Spain, 
and led to the appointment of Pedro de la Gasca, with unlimited authority to 
suppress them, and restore tranquillity and the power of the parent country. 
He came without troops, and almost without attendants; his conduct was 
directly the reverse of Vela, his predecessor; he was truly the minister of 
peace; it was his object to reclaim, not to subdue: and by his conciliatory 
conduct, and mild and judicious measures, he effected more than ho could 
have done by the sword. Several of Pizarro’s officers declared in his favour, 
and from the contagion of example, and the oblivion which he ])roelainjed to 
all past offences, and a promise of redressing grievances, his adherents daily and 
rapidly increased. Pizarro, as is the ctisc of all usurpers, when their power is 
in danger, was filled with apprehension and rage, lie sent deputies to bribe 
Gasca, and if that could not be done, to cut him off by assassination oi’ poLson; 
but his messengers, instead of executing his diabolical ord(!rs, joincul Ga.sca 
themselves. Irritated at the disaffection of his officers and men, he prepared 
to decide the dispute in the field; and Gasca, perceiving that it would become 
necessary to employ force, took steps to assemble troops in Peru, and collect 
them from other colonies. Pizarro marched rapidly to Cuzco, and attacked 
Centeno, who had joined Gasca, and although he had but half the number of 
men, he obtained a signal victory, attended with immense slaughter. 

This good fortune was probably the cause of his ruin, as it elevated his 
hopes so high as inclined him to refuse all terms of accommodation, although 
Gasca continued to the last extremely moderate in his demands, and seemed 
more desirous to reclaim than to conquer. Gasca having tried, without suc- 
cess, every means of avoiding the distressing alternative of imbruing liis hands 
in the blood of his countrymen, at length, at the head of sixteen hundred irien, 
moved toward Cuzco; and Pizarro, with one thousand more experienced 
veterans, confident of victory, suffered him to advaneo to within four leagues 
of the capital, when he marched out, eager to meet him. Ho chose his ground, 
drew up his men in line of battle, and at the very moment lie expected the 
action to commence, some of his principal officers galloped off and surrendered 
themselves to the enemy; their example was followed by others, and this eX' 
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traordhmry conduct spread distrust and amazement from rank to rank: one 
company after another threw down their arms, and went over to the royalists. 
Pizarro, and some of his officers who remained faithful, attempted to stop 
them by entreaties and threats, but it was all in vain; they soon found them- 
selves deserted of nearly their whole army. Pizai-ro fell into the hands of 
Gasca, and was beheaded the next day; several of his most, distinguished and 
notorious followers shared tlie same fate; Carvajal, at the advanced age of 
fourscore, and who had long been accustomed to scenes of carnage and peril, 
on being informed of his sentence, carelessly replied: “Well, a man can die 
but once.” 

Gasca, as moderate and just after victory as before, pardoned all the rest, 
and exerted himself to soothe the.feelings of the remaining malcontents; he 
simplified the collection of the revenue,, re-established the administration of 
justice, and provided for the protection and bettering the condition of the 
Indijxns; and having accomplished every object of his mission, he returned to 
Spain, in 1549, ns poor as he loft it, but universally admired for his talents, 
virtues, and important services. He entrusted the government of Peru to the 
court of Audience. For several years after this the machinations and rapacity 
of several ambitious chiefs distracted the Peruvian states with civil conten- 
tions; but at length the authority of Spain was completely and firmly estab- 
lished over the whole of that extensive and valuable portion of .^erica.« 




CHAPTER III 

SPANISH DOMINION IN AMERICA 

That part of the southern continent of America, stretching to the east- 
ward of Darien, comprising the provinces of Cartagena and Santa Marttia, 
was discovered hy Roderigo de Bastigaa, in the year 1520, and was subjugated 
by Pedro de Heredia, in the year 1532. As early as the year 1544, Cartagena 
had become a considerable town, and its harbour was the safest audocst 
fortified of any in the Spanish territories in the new world. Its situatioii is 
favourable for commerce, and it was selected as the port at which this Spanish 
galleons should first begin to trade, on their arrival from Europe, and to wliich 
fliey wore to return, in order to prepare for their homeward voyage. Th(', 
province of Venezuela was first visited by Ojeda, in the year 14i)i), in his 
voyage of discovery, which has before been noticed. Observing an Indian 
village, built on piles, to raise it above the stagnant water, the Sj)aTiiards, 
from their propensity to discover resemblances between America and Europe 
bestowed on it the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

Charles V, to obtain a large loan of the Velsera of Augsl)uvg, then iJio 
wealthiest merchants in Europe, granted to them the provinec of Venezuela, 
to be held as an hereditaiy fief, on condition that they were to sulijugatc the 
natives, and plant a colony in the temtory. The proprietors sent out some 
German adventurers, who, instead of ostablishmg a colony, wandered about 
the country in search of mines, and to plunder the natives. In a few years 
their avarice and rapacity desolated the province, instead of settling it, and 
the proprietors, despairing of succeeding in the enterprise, relinquished their 
grant, and the occupation of the country, when the Spaniards again took 
possession of it; but notwithstanding its natural advantages, it long remained 
one of their most unpromising settlements. 

The new kingdom of Granada, as it was called, is an interior region, and 
was subjugated to the authority of Spain, in 1636, by Benalcazar, who invaded 
it from Quito, where he was in command under Pizarro and Quesada. The 
natives being more improved than any in America, not excepting the Peruvians 
and Mexicans, defended themselves with resolution, bravery, and persevor- 
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ance; but here, ^ everywhere else, discipline and science prevailed over bar- 
barian force. The Indians in New Granada, not having been subjected to the 
.same services of working in mines, which in other parts of America have 
wasted that miserable race, continued more populous in this colony than in 
any other. Gold was found here, not by digging into the bowels of the earth, 
but mixed with the soil near the surface, on the more elevated tracts. One 
of the govei’nors of Santa Fd carried to Spain a lump of pure gold, found in 
one of the provinces of New Granada, valued at more than $3,000, 

The kingdom of New Granada was first established in 1547, and was 
under the government of a captain-general and royal audience: the seat of 
government was fixed at Santa Fd de Bogota. In 1718 it was erected into a 
viceroyalty, together with several other provinces,' but this government was 
annulled in 1724, and restored in 1740, and continued an independent govern- 
ment until the breaking out of the revolution, when it was incorporated into 
the republic of Colombia. 

The provinces of Caracas and Cumana lie to the eastward of Venezuela, 
and, together with Cartagena and Santa Martha, formed what was anciently 
called the kingdom of Terra Firma, and all are now included in the republic of 
Colombia. Those two provinces were, for a long period, principally known 
and distinguished for the cultivation and commerce in the nuts of iie cocoa- 
tree, which, next to those produced in Guatemala, on the South Sea, are the 
best in America, A paste^ formed from the nut or almond of the cocoa-tree, 
compounded with certain ingredients, constitutes chocolate, the manufacture 
and use of which the Spaniards first learned from the Mexicans; and being a 
palatable and wholesome beverage, it was soon introduced into use in Europe, 
and became an important article of commerce. 

From the contiguity of the settlements of the Dutch to the coast of Caracas, 
on the island of Curasao, and their superior enteiprise in traffic, they engrossed 
most of the cocoa trade from Caracas, and Spain itself was obliged to receive 
the article from foreigners, at an exorbitant price, although the product of 
their own colonics. To remedy an evil, not more detrimental to the interests 
than disgraceful to the enterprise of Spain, in the year 1728 Philip V granted 
to a company of merchants an entire and exclusive monopoly of the commerce 
with Caracas and Cumana. This association, sometimes called the Company 
of Caracas, restored to Spain this branch of tM commerce of America, ^eatly 
extended it, as the consumption of the article increased, and being subjected 
to proper regulations, to counteract the effects of the monopoly, advanced 
the growth and progress of the settlement. 


VICEROYALTIES OP MEXICO AND PERU 

Mexico, or New Spain, and Pem were at first regarded by the Spanwds 
as the most important and valuable portions of America;, not so much on 
account of their fertility, or any geogmphical superiority, as from the comide^ 
ation of their being inhabited by people in a higher state of impovement, and 
consequently affording more gratifying objects for the rapacity of the first 
adventurers. The numbers of adventurers which these objects, and the ci^vu 
contentions which they occasioned, originally drew to the^ countries, tended 
to commence their settlement under more favourable auspices than any other 
colonies enjoyed. The rich mines, afterward discovered, had a powerful 
operation to attract enterprise and allure adventurers; and the compete 
sulijugation of the natives, both in Mexico and Peru, and reducing them 
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to a condition of domestic servitude and apportioning them, together with 
the lands, among the first adventurers (•whilst in other districts the natives, 
more wild and ferocious, without fixed habitations, subsisting by hunting, 
coidd not otherwise be overcome than by being exterminated or expelled), 
were among the causes which continued, for a Tong period, to promote the 
growth of Mexico and Peru, and to render them the principal of the Spanish 
colonies; and the same causes occasioned the other settlements _ to bo 
regarded only as appendages of one or the other of these, or of little import- 
ance.' Hence, after the Spanish conquests in America had been so far com- 
pleted as to justify the establishment, on the part of Spain, of regular colonial 
governments, their whole American dominions were divided into two immense 
governments, one called the viceroyalty of New Spain, the other the vice- 
royalty of Peru; the seats of government were Mexico and Lima, I’lic 
former comprehended all the possessions of Spain in the northern division of 
the American continent, and the latter comprised all her f3Cttlemeuts and ter- 
ritories in South America. 

New Spain embraced, under the Spaniards, a much more extonsive region 
than the empire of Mexico, or the dominions of Montezuma and liis prede- 
cessors; the vast territory called New Navarre, extending to the nortli and 
west, and the proidnces of Sinaloa and Sonora, stretching along tlas east side of 
the ghlf of California, and also the peninsula of California, on the opposite 
side of the gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, extending from 
the bay of Campeche to beyond Cape Gracias ^ Dios, were comprised within 
the territories of Now Spain, which efid not belong to the Mexican Hiupire, 
These countries were mostly visited and subjugated by Spanish advcntimirs, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The peninsula of California was 
discovered by Cort4a, in 1536, and was so entirely neglected, that for a long 
period it was not known whether it was an island or a peninsula. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the Jesuits explored it, established it as 
an important mission, made great progress in civilising the rude and ferocious 
natives, and established the same dominion over them that they did over tiio 
natives in Paraguay. At length the government, growing jealous of the 
Jesuits, they were expelled from the Spanish dominions, and Jos6 Galvez was 
sent out to examine the province, who gave a favourable account of the coun- 
try, and of the pearl-fishery on the coast. He also discovered several mines, 
apparently valuable. 

Honduras and the peninsula of Yucatan attracted attention principally 
from the valuable dye-woods which they afforded, the logwood tree being 
produced in greater abundance there than in any other part of America, 
^ter having long exclusively enjoyed the profitable logwood trade, the >Span- 
iards were disturbed in it by some adventurers from Jamaica, who commenced 
cutting logwood at the cape forming the southeast promontory of Yucatan; 
then in the bay of Campeche, and afterward in the bay of Honduras. These 
encroachments alarmed the Spaniards, and they endeavoured to stop them, 
by remonstrance, negotiation, and by force; but after a contention for half 
a century, the fortune of war, and naval superiority of Britain enabled luu' to 
extort from Spain a reluctant consent to the existence of a settlement of 
foreigners in the heart of her own possessions. Mortified, howevej-, at this 
concession, she attempted to coimteract its consequences by encouraging the 
cutting of logwood on the west coast of Yucatan, where the wood was of 
superior quality. To promote this object, she permitted the importation of 
logwood into Spain, without the payment of any duty, by which means this 
commerce became very flourishing, and that of the English, in the bay of 
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Honduras declined. East of Honduras were the provinces of Costa Rica and 
Veragua, which were much neglected by the Spaniards, as of httie vSue 
, Peru, m a,d^tion to the Peruvian territories, compre- 

hended Chill, the conqupt of which, as we have seen, was first attempteifbv 
Almagro, and afterward by Valdivia, both of whom met with a most fierce 
opposition from the natives, and the latter was defeated and slain: but ViUa- 
gra, his successor in command, restored victory to the Spanish standard: and 
finally the district on the seacoast was subdued, the natives continuing mas- 
ters of the mountainous regioim; and for more than two centuries they kept 
up hostilities with their Spanish neighbours, almost without interruption and 
their hostile incursions greatly retarded the settlement of the most Me 
T?r 1 1 ^ possessing the most delicious climate in the New or Old 

World; for, though bordering on the torrid zone, it is exempt both from the 
extremes of heat and cold, lying, as it were, under the shade of the Andes 
which protects it on the east, and being constantly refreshed by the cooling 
seabreezes from the west. It also possesses many valuable mines; yet with 
all these advantages, at the end of more than two centuries from its conquest 
its wlmle white population did not exceed eighty thousand; but since the 
establishment of a direct intercourse with the mother country round Cape 
Horn, it has realised its natural advantages, and advanced in importance 
accordingly. 


SETTLEMENT OP TJEUQUAY 

Attached to the viceroyalty of Peru were aU the vast regions claimed by 
Spain east of the Andes, watered by the Rio de la Plata, its branches, the 
Colorado, and other streams emptying into the Atlantic. The Spanish terri- 
tories cast of the La Plata, comprehending the province of Paraguay, and 
some other districts, were, for centuries, in a great degree undefined, and a 
subject of dispute with Portugal.* 

When Rio do la Plata was discovered by Juan Diaz de Solis in the first 
years of the sixteenth century, Uruguay was peopled by savage tribes settled 
on the banks of its rivers, whose history prior to this is unknown to us, and 
of whose customs we know little more than the few details given us by the 
first historians of these regions of America. The Spaniards chose for their 
settlements the banks of the Paraguay, the Parana, and the western bank of 
the Plata; and the eastern side of the Uruguay was well nigh deserted, for a 
century and a half barely serving as pasture land for herds of cattle and 
horaes' which multiplied in great numbers without the care of man. Hie 
Brazilians took advantage of the abandoned state of the country to carry off 
large numbers of animals under pretext that the tenitoi^ belonged to the 
crown of Portugal, and as the Spaniards also claimed dominion, they founded 
in 1624 the town of Santo Domingo Soriano, and the Portuguese the.Colonia 
del Sacramento in 1680, both wishing to forward their own interests. 

The foundation of Colonia occasioned a series of wars and treaties by 
which the two monarchs wished to secure the dominion of Uruguay and to 
settle European questions. During this period, extending over a centum 
and a quarter, Colonia, the eastern missions, and the lands Dordering on Rio 
Grande alternately belonged to the Portuguese and to Spanish. But the 
latter never lost their dominion over the_ lands in the interior, and founded 
various towns on the shores of the Atlantic, and on the river Plata, the prin- 
cipal of which was Montevideo. Wlien the disputes for dominion were settled 
the Spaniards possessed all the land comprised between, the southern liniits of 
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Misiones, the sources of Rio Negro, Lake Mirim, the Atlantic Ocean, and 

Rio dc la Plata. , , , 

While war followed war, the country became populated and civilisation 
increased. The condition of the most important section of the country will 
be seen by the report submitted to the viceroy by the corporation of Monte- 
video, The boundaries of this toivn of Montevideo situated in the Banda 
Oriental of Rio de la Plata, forty leagues from Buenos Ayres, as conceded to 
it by General Bruno Mauricio de Zabala, in 1726, in the name of the king, and 
approved by his majesty, in 1727, arc as follows: on the south, Rio do la 
Plata; on the west, the river Cufre; on tho north, the Cuehilla Grande; and 
on the east, the mountain named Pan de Azuenr. 

The climate, between 33° and 39° south latitude, is temperate, neither the 
extremes of heat or cold are felt; the comitry is on the whole level although 
it abounds in hills and valleys, as the latter are not too deep or the former too 
high to prevent horse and carriage traffic. With the exception of the sum- 
mits of the mountains and a few banks of stone in the fields the whole of the 
country is fit for cultivation. 

Wheat, barley, flax, hemp, maize, and all sorts of vegetables and fruits 
can be grown with facility. There arc abundant and good pasture lands even 
on the summits of the mountains. Although it abounds in streams and 
rivers there are no irrigated lands, nor is irrigation easy as those lands which 
are not subject to inundations are much higher than the water Icvd. The 
soil of the lands in tho vicinity of the inundations and of the valleys and decliv- 
ities is moist, and resists a drought for a long time. The lands divided among 
the settlers of Minas, situated on the tributary rivulets of the Metal, the San 
Francisco and the Carapanero may be irripted with ease, ns all those streams 
are rapid and descend from a great height to the valley whore this town is 
situated. Native trees grow on tho banks of tho rivers and streams, which 
yield wood fit for ranches and other purposes, but not for houses, as it is 
neither firm nor durable. Bread and meat form tho staple food of tho inhab- 
itants, which some obtain by cultivation of their own lands and briioding 
cattle, and others — about a third of the population — obtain from the lands 
of others. 

Small flakes of gold are found on the banks of some of tho tributaries of tho 
San Jos6 and Santa Lucia, which some of tho inhabitants go to find but show 
little knowledge or energy in the work. In tho district called Las Minas lead, 
silver, copper, and gold are found, but those who have attempted to separate 
these metals, said to be much mixed, have lost both time and money, 
perhaps through want of skill. Their actual commorco consiste in skins, 
tallow, and salted meats, which they are beginning to prepare; it is probable 
that this branch may be brought to perfection with experience. If a com- 
merce in wheat in exchange for timber, yerba mate, and cotton wore opened 
by land and by river, with Paraguay and the towns of Misiones, it might be- 
come an important branch. Wool, butter, and cheeses could be exporti'd to 
Cadiz, Havana, and other ports, as sheep breed well and their wool is line. 
Butter and cheeses are in general good, and would be improved if tlio farmers 
were encouraged by the exporting of these products to many parts of the 
kingdom which now receive butter and cheese from Flanders.c 

SETTLEMENT OF PAEAGUAT AND AEGENTINA 

Paraguay has been rendered celebrated for the extraordinary missions of 
the Jesuits, and the authority of Spain over it was never more than nominal. 
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The ten'ito^ west of the La Plata was divided into the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres and fucuman. 

The province of Rio de la Plata [modem Argentina] was established dis- 
nnct irom th^ of Paraguay, in 1620, and was afterward called Buenos Ayres. 
The town of Buenos Ayres was founded by Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535, but 
was abandoned in 1538, and its inhabitants removed to Assumption, where a 
fort had been built two years before, by Ayolas, and named from the day on 
which he fought and defeated the natives on the spot where it was erected. 
Mendoza returned to Spain, and was succeeded as governor by Ayolas, and on 
his death Irala was chosen to succeed him; but was soon deprived of his 
authority by Don Alvarez, who arrived with a commission from Spain. Of 
the three thousand Europeans who had entered the La Plata, six hundred 
only remained at Assumption; the rest had fallen victims to the climate, the 
ferocity of the savages, and the liardships to which they had been exposed. 
Alvarez was seized by Irak, and ^nt to Spain, in 1544. The city of Assump- 
tion was erected into a bishopric, in 1547; but the bishop did not arrive until 
1554j when Irak received a commission as governor. In 1557, Ciudad Red 
was founded in the province of La Guayra, as an encomienda, within which 
forty thousand Indians were brought into habits of industry; and a few years 
after the encomienda of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the province of Chiquitos, 
which comprised sixty thousand native inhabitants, was established. Irak 
died in 1557, and named Gonzales de Mendoza lieutenant-general and com- 
mander of the province. His death, which was in one year after, was fol- 
lowed by civil dissensions. 

In the year 1586, the Jesuits first appeared in Paraguay, and in 1609, 
Father Torres, their provincial, obtained authority from me governor of the 
province to form the converted Indians into townships, to be independent of 
the Spanish settlements. They only acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
king of Spain: this power was confirmed by Pmlip HI of Spain. During 
twenty years a great number of the natives were reduced to habits of industry, 
by tho labours of the Jesuits; but in 1630 they, were attacked by thePauJist^ 
[or Portuguese settlors], or mamelukes, and in two years sixty thousand were 
destroyed or carried off. To defend their settlements, in 1639, the Jesuits 
obtained authority from Spain to imbody and arm their Indian converts in 
the manner of Europeans. The Jesuits employed their converts in other 
pursuik; in 1668, they rebuilt the ciiy of Santa F5, and the following year 
five hundred of them worked on the fortifications and the cathedral of Buenos 
A.yrGS. 

In 1580 Buenos Ayres was rebuilt by the governor of Paraguay [Juan de 
Garay], from which time it gradually emerged from obscurity into an impor- 
tant town, and became the seat of the viceroyalty. The Portuguese attempted 
a settlement on the north bank of the La Plata, in 1679, when Garro, governor 
of the province of Rio de la Plata, by order of the viceroy of Pern, expelled 
the Portuguese, and levelled their fort to the ground. This settlement was 
for a long time a subject of dispute between the two nations, but in 177^ it was 
coded to Sp.ain. Civil dissensions arose at .^uncion; Don Diego, gov- 
ernor, wa.s obliged to flee ; but was reinstated in 1722, yet soon after seized by 
Anteqiiera, and confined as a prisoner. Antequera had been sent fro®' 
as a commissioner, to inquire into the condition of Par^uay, ,and finding the 
administration corrupt, he undertook to reform it, and to introroce a repre- 
sentative government. He met with resistance not only from the governor, 
but his patriotic exertions and liberal principles roused the jemousy, anci 
brought iipon him the hostility, of the viceroy, who ^nt a body of troops from 
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Peru to oppose him, and check his innovations. These troops were defeated 
by Antequera, who entered the city in triumph. 

But the governor of Buenos Ayres, having marched against him, and being 
deserted by his adherents, he fled to a convent, and was afterward seized and 
sent a prisoner to Lima. In 1725, tranquillity was re-established, but was of 
short continuance; a new governor being appointed, a faction refused to admit 
him into the city; Mompo, the leader of the malcontents, was seized and sent 
to Buenos Ayres. 

Antequera having been condemned for treason, was executed in 1731, at 
Lima, which occasioned great excitement at Asuncion as his popularity was 
so great that he was canonised as a martyi- to liberty. The dissensions con- 
tinued until 1735, when Zabala, governor of Buenos Ayres, succeeded in re- 
establishing tranquillity, and correcting the abuses which had crept into the 
government. 

The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits began to excite prejudices and 
jealousies; various accusations were made against them; but on examination 
most of them were found groundless, and they were confirmed in their rights, 
in 1745, by a royal decree. Their prosperity and power, however, soon after 
began to decline, and the expulsion of their order from Spain, in 1707, was 
followed by the subversion of their dominion in America. Theur pos.sossioiis 
were annexed to the government of Paraguay, at which time they had 709,353 
horned cattle, 94,983 horses, and 221,537 sheep. 

The erection of the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata led to the estaWishment 
of the government at Buenos Ayres, and promoted the prosperity of that city, 
and all the movinces on the La Plata, and west of the An(l(!S. This measure 
was followed by one equally liberjil and enlightened, in 1778, which in a great 
degree removed the restrictions on commerce, and opened a free trade with 
the northern country and the interior of Peru. From this penaod Bu(in().s 
Ayres began to acquire that importance and rank which it is entitltid to main- 
tain, from its valuable position for commerce, and its rich interior country. 
Its trade rapidly increased, as well as the general commerc(^ of the La 
Plata. It was promoted by a royal ordinance, adopted in 1794, [Mjrmitting 
salted meat and tallow to be exported to Bpain, and the other colonies fine of 
duty. 

SPAIN’S ADMINISTRATION OP HKR CODONIJOS 

At SO early a period as the year 1511 Ferdinand established a tribunal for 
conducting the affairs of his American settlements, called the “council of the 
Indies”; and in 1524 it was newly modelled and improved by Charles V. It 
possessed jurisdiction over every department of government in Spanish 
America; framed the laws and regulations respecting the colonies; made all 
the appointments for America reserved to the crown; and all ofliccr.s. from 
the viceroys to the lowest, were accountable to the council of the Indies for 
their . official conduct. The king was always supposed to bn pro.sont in this 
council, and its meetings were held where he resided. No law, relative to 
American affairs, could be adopted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the council. All appeals from the decisions of the highest tribunals in America, 
the avdiemda, or court of audience, were made to the council of the Indies. 

The colonial system of Spain over her American dominions was founded 
on the principle that these dominions were vested in the crown, not in the 
nation; which was assumed on no bettor authority than the bull of Pope 
Alexander VI, bestowing on Ferdinand and Isabella all the countries which 
they might discover west of a given latitude. Hence the Spanish possessions 
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ill America were regarded as the personal property of the sovereign. The 
authority of the original adventurers, eommanclers, and governors by whom 
the country was discovered and subjected to the dominion of Spain, was con- 
stituted by, and they were accountable to, the Icing, and removable by him 
at pleasure. All grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they 
failed from any cau.^, they reverted to the crown again. Ml political and 
civil power centred in the king, and was executed by such persons, and in 
such manner, as the will of the sovereign might suggest, wholly independent, 
not only of the colonies, but of the Spanish nation. The only civil privilege 
allowed to the colonists was strictly mumcipal, and confined to the regulation 
of their interior police, and commerce in the cities and towns, for which pur- 
pose they made their own local regulations or laws, and appointed town and 
city magistrates. But this single ray of liberty must of necessity be tolerated, 
and has never been extinct in the most despotic states. The Spanish Amer- 
ican governments Avere not merely despotic like those of Russia or Turkey, 
but they were a more dangerous kind of despotism, as the alcsolute power of 
the sovereign Avas not exercised by himself, but by deputy. 

At first, as has been stated, the dominions of the Spanish crown in the new 
world were divided, for the purpose of government, into two great divisions or 
viceroyalties, _Ncav Spain and Peru, .fiterward, as the coimtry became more 
settled, the viceroyalty of Santa Fd de Bogota was created, composed of the 
kingdoms of New Granada, Terra Firma, and the province of Quito, and still 
later that of Rio de la Plata. A depufy or viceroy was appointed to preside 
over each of these governments, who was the representative of his sovereign, 
and possessed all his prerogatives within his jurisdiction. His authority was 
as supremo as that of his sovereign oyer every department of government, 
civil, military, and criminal. He appointed most of the important officers of 
his govermnont, and supplied the vacancies occasioned by death to those 
appointed by the crown. His court was formed on the model of that of Madrid 
and displayed an equal and often superior degree of magnificence and state. 
He maintained horse and foot guards, a regular household establishment, and 
all the ensigns and trappings of royalty. His government was formed on the 
same model as that of Spain, and the tribunals tliat assisted in its administra- 
tion wore similar to those of the parent country, the appointments to which 
were soinetiincs made by the viceroy, and at others by the _kmg, but all were 
subject to the deputy’s authority, and amenable to his jurisdiction. The 
administration of justice was entrusted to tribunals called audiences, formed 
on the model of the Spanish court of diancery. One of these courts was 
established in every province, and consisted of a number of judges, propor- 
tioned to its extent and the business to be done; they had jurisdiction over 
both civil and criminal causes. 

The viceroy was prohibited from interfering with the decisions of these 
judicial tribunals, and in some instance they comd bring his regulations under 
their review, and present remonstrances, or carry the matter before the king 
and the council of the Indies, which was the only particul^ in whijsh there was 
any intermediate power between him and the people subject to his authority. 
On the death of a viceroy the supreme power vested in the court of auffience, 
and Idle senior judge, assisted by Iris associates, exercised^ all the functions of 
the vacant office. In addition to the council of the Indies, in which was reposed 
the supremo power, as to the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and commercial 
affairs of America, there was established, as early as 1501, a board of trade at 
Seville, called Casa de la ConiracdSn, It took cognisance of whatever related 
to the commercial intercourse with America, regulated the export and import 
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cargoes and the inspection, the freights of the ships, and the time of the sailing 
of the flee.ts, and decided judicially on all matters, both civil and criminal, 
growing out of the commercial transactions between Spain and her American 
possessions. The doings and decisions of this board might be reviewed by the 
council of the Indies. 

COMPABISON OF SPANLSH AND BHITISII COLONIES 

The fundamental principles of the Spanish colonial system wore different 
from those of Great Britain, as respected its American dominions; although 
this difference will be found on examination to depend almost entirely on the 
different constitutions of the two countries. Great Britain, as well as Spain, 
regarded the countries in America, discovered by her subjects, as belonging 
to the crown rather than to the nation, and all grants and patents were made 
by the king, without the concurrence of parliament; and the rights and powers 
of the grantees in the proprietary governments, were also created by the 
crown. The charter governments were likewise established by the crown, 
and the rights and privileges allowed to the colonists, and the prerogatives 
reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the sovereign. The authority 
of parliament, as the organ of the nation, over the colonies, docs not at first 
appear to have been exercised, and although this was afterward attempted, it 
was never fully allowed or acquiesced in by the colonies. It was the exercise 
of this authority that led to the difficulties between the parent state and its 
colonies, which resulted in a separation. In the colonial governments estab- 
lished by Britain in America, very important civil privileges were allowed to 
the colonists, but their rights wore not equal to those of English subjects at 
home, and the difference was to the same extent as the authority exorcised 
over them by parliament; the prerogatives of the sovereign being at least 
as grcat, as respected his colonial subjects, as at homo. 

The Spanish American colonies possessed no political privileges; their only 
civil rights were purely municipal; the authority of the crown was absolute 
in the colonial governments, but scarcely more so than it was in the parent 
state, and it could hardly have been expected that subjects in distant colonics 
would have been allowed privileges which were not enjoyed by those at home. 
As respects constitutional or political rights, the Spanish colonists onjoyecl 
essentially the same as the subjects of Old Spain, yet the exer(!i.se of the power 
of the sovereign, being by deputy, and at a great distance, it was much more 
oppressive, and exposed to greater abuses. As respects the eipialityof 
privileges, between the inhabitants of the colonies and tliose of the parent 
country, the Spanish colonists stood on a better footing than tlio Engfish. 
If the colonies were absolutely and entirely subject to the government of the 
parent state, it was not, perhaps, material to them whether this governing 
power resided in the crown or jointly in the crown and the nation. In either 
case they were slaves. 

But the different constitutions of the two nations occasioned a correspond- 
ing difference in the government of their colonies. The power of the sovereign 
in Spain being absolute, the same authority was exorcised over his dominions 
in America; but the authority of the king of England being limited, and the 
government a mixed one, in which the people by their representatives par- 
ticipated, similar systems were established in the British dominions in the 
New World. ^ In all their colonies the representative principle was [introduced 
and local legislatures were established, which exercised the ordinary powers 
of legislation, the executive power remaining in the sovereign. 
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RE8TEICTIONS ON COMMERCE 

It was the policy of the Spanish sovereigns, or government, as to their 
American colonies, to render them, in every way that could be done, contrib- 
utary to the power and prosperity of Spam. In the grants of the countrv 
made to the first adventurers, the Spanish monarchs reserved one fifth of the 
gold and silver that might be obtained, and for a considerable period the 
precious metals were the only objects that attracted attention, either in the 
colonies or Old Spain. The right of the sovereign to a share of the products 
of the minos was ever after maintained, and it was the intention of Spain to 
confine the industiy of the colonies to mining, for two reasons: one the 
revenue derived to the crown from this soui'ce, and the other, to prevent such 
branches of agriculture as might interfere with the products of Spain. The 
cultivation of the vine and olive were at fii-st prohibited in America, and after- 
ward allowed in Peru and Chili, in consequence of the difliculty of conveying 
such bulky articles as wine and oil across the isthmus to Panama; and th^ 
colonies were not permitted to export the products of the vine or olive to those 
parts of Spanish America which could obtain them from Spain; and, with 
this privilege, that of cultivating tobacco, which was raised in other parts of 
Spanish America, but under regmationa of a royal monopoly. 

The same jealousy crippled the industry of the colonies in other depart- 
ments; several kinds of manufactures were prohibited, which it was thought 
might prove detrimental to the mother country. The commercial restrictions 
imposed on the colonies were still more rigid and intolerable. In pursuance 
of the maxim that the colonies were, in every possible way, to be rendered 
contributary to the interests of Spain, without regarding their own, they were 
denied all commerce with every other portion of the world; their own pro- 
ductions must all be carried to Spain, in the fii’st instance, wherever might be 
the place of their consumption, and all their own wants must be supplied by 
the parent state; and even this direct commerce they were not permitted to 
carry on themselves; no vessel, owned in the colonies, was ever allowed to 
carry to Europe the produce of the county to wMch it belonged. All the 
trade with the colonies was carried on in Spanish bottoms, and under such 
regulations as subjected them to great inconvenience. Not only was every 
species of commerce with America, by foreigners, prohibited under the severest 
penalties, and confiscation and deatli inflicted on the inhabitants who had the 
temerity to trade with them, but no foreigner was suffered to enter the colonies 
without express permission. Even the commerce of one colony with another 
was either prohibited, or trammelled with intolerable restrictions. 

Thus was Spanish America shut up from the world, crippled in its growth, 
kept in leading strings, and in a perpetual state of minority; and whilst elms- 
tised with the lash of a jealous and unfeeling master, was insulted by being 
reminded of his parental affection and relationship. _ These impolitic and 
unjust measures, founded in a spirit of selfishness and jealousy; together with 
the hardships which attend the planting of new settlements, so checked the 
.spirit of emigration, that at the expiration of sixty years from the firat di^ 
(!Overy of America, the number of Spaniards in all their settlements, did not 
exceed fifteen thousand. , 

An ecclesiastical establishment was instituted m Spanish America, as an 
auxiliary branch of the government, on a similar model to that in Spain, and 
was extremely burdensome to a young and growing state. At so early a 
period as the year 1501 , the payment of tithes was reqmred, and laws made 
to enforce it. 
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COMMERCIAL CONCESSIONS TO FOREIGN TOWERS 

The stinted, fettered, and restricted commerce which subsisted between 
Spain and her colonies for more than two centuries and a half was calculated to 
retard their growth, and keep them always in a state of depondenco and minor- 
ity. They were not permitted to act for themselves in the most common and 
necessary concerns; but must wear such apparel, and consume such meats 
and drinks as parental authority saw fit to allow them. This restricted and 
contemptible commercial system was scarcely leas injurious to Spain than to 
her colonies. 

The naval superiority of the English and Dutch enabled them to cut off all 
intercourse between Spain and her colonies, which exposed the colonies to 
suffer for the want of the necessaries of life, and introduced an extensive 
smuggling trade. It also compelled the Spanish monarch so far to relax the 
rigour of his system as to permit France, then his ally, to open a trade with 
Peru; the French carried such quantities of goods there, that they found their 
way into all the Spanish provinces. This trade was prohibited. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained a concession which 
secured to her a foothold for commercial purposes in the Spanish colonies in 
America. Philip V transferred to Britain, with the consent of Fraiujo, the 
privilege or contract which the latter had enjoyed, of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with negroes, and the more dangerous right of sending annually one 
ship of five hundi’ed tons to the fair at Porto Bello. This led to the establish- 
ment of British factories at Cartagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, anil 
other places. The residence of the agents and merchants of a rivfd power in 
the most important towns drew aside the veil which had hitherto concealed 
from the world the interior condition of the Spanish colonies, and (ixeiteil a 
™irit of commercial cupidity which led to an extensive contral)a)ul trade. 
This, at first, was carried on principally from Jamaica, and other British colo- 
nies. As might have been foreseen, the privilege granted to the British wa.s 
at once abused, and greatly extended. Instead of a ship of five hundred tons 
one of nine hundred tons was sent to Porto Bello; and this wtus aceomijanitid 
with several smaller vessels, which mooicd in some neighbouring creek, and 
clandestinely conveyed their cargoes to the principal ship. The inspectors of 
the fair, blinded by presents, _ remained ignorant of those frauds. Ji’rom the 
intrinsic defects of the Spanish colonial system, and the weakness of grant- 
ing the privileges spoken of to the most enterprising coraincu'cial nation in the 
world, the commerce carried on in the galleons, so long the pridi! of Spain, 
and even the envy of other nations, wjis almost annihilated before tho iiiicl- 
dle of the eighteenth century. 

Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequences of the contraband 
trade, Spain stationed ships of war along the coast most exposed to this illicit 
traffic, to suppress it. These were called gmrda costas; they checked the 
smuggling trade to a considerable degree, which led to complaints on the part 
of Great Britain, and finally to war, on the claim of some outrages committed 
by the guarda costas. Spain, however, obtained a release from the assicnlo, 
or privilege granted to England, and was once more at liberty to man.age her 
commerce with her colonics in her own way, without restraint. Tho contra- 
band trade, however, continued; the Dutch and French engaged in it, as well 
as the English; and to such an extent was it carried that sometimes when the 
galleons arrived the markets were glutted, and their cargoes could scarcely bo 
disposed of. The galleons were prevented from sailing by woi's, and often 
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retarded by various accidents, and tMs occasioned a new regulation, by which 
commerce with the colonies was carried on by register ships, fitted out durine 
tho intervals of the sailing of the fleets. The advantages of this commerce 
were so apparent that m the year 1748 the galleons were no longer employed 
and the trade with Peru and Chili was prosecuted in a direct route, round 
Capo Horn, in single ships. Still the register ships were aU obliged to take 
their departui-e from Cadiz, and to return to that port. 

Tho Dutch, from the vicinity of their settlement at Curagao to Caracas 
having engrossed a considerable part of the cocoa trade of that province, Spain, 
in 1728, granted to a company of merchants an exclusive monopoly of the 
trade with Caracas and Cumana; and both the parent state and flie colonies 
derived great benefit from the commercial enterprise of this company. 


IlELAXATION OF OLD BESTHICTIONS 

From the want of more frequent intercourse between Spain and her 
colonies, it often happened that important events, which occurred in the latter, 
were known for some time by foreign nations before intelligence of them had 
reached Spain. To remedy this evil, in 1764, a system of packets was estab- 
lished, to bo despatched on the first day of every month, to Havana; from 
whence letters wore sent to Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and so transmitted through- 
out the Spanish settlements. The packet-boats also sailed, once a month, to 
Buenos Ayres, to accommodate the settlements east of the Andes. Objects , 
of commerce connected themselves with this arrangement; the packets were 
vessels of considerablo burden, and carried out goods, and brought back a 
return cargo in the productions of the colonies. 

The way being in some degree prepared, the following year, 1766, Charles 
III abrogated the restrictions on the trade to Cuba, and other islands to the 
windward, leaving it open to all his subjects, with no other restrictions but 
that of their sailing to particular ports in each island. The beneficial effects, 
both to Old Spain and the colonies, resulting from a relaxation of the ancient 
laws, being sensibly felt, one relaxation proved the necessity of another, and 
ill 1778 tho monopoly was still further done away; and the colonial trade, 
which had been confined to Cadiz and Seville fot two and a half centurie^ was 
permitted to bo carried on in fourteen other Spanish seaports, which produced 
a most important and favourable change, both to the colonies and the revenue 

of Spain, _ o . i. 

The restrictions upon the internal intercourse and cormnerce of the Spanish 
colonics were, if possible, more grievous and pernicious in their consequences 
than those on the intercourse with Spain, From their first settlement all inter- 
course was prohibited, under the severest penalties, _ between the different 
jirovinces in the South Sea, Peru, Qiili, New Spain, New Granada, and 
Guatemala were cruelly inhibited from all commerce, and from all intemoui^ 
whatsoever with each other, which would so obviously have promoted their 
mutual comfort, prosperity, and advancement. At length, in 1774, Charies 
III removed this severe and infamous restriction, and opened a free trade. 

Spain received a considerable revenue from her colonies, notwithstanding 
the extensive contraband trade which, at some periods, amounted to one- 
third of the whole commerce. The revenue consisted of three branches; the 
first, that which was paid to the king, as lord-paramount, or sovereign of 
the country; the second, what accrued to him as head of the church; and the 
third, imposts, or duties. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
revenue raised by Spain in America wae eetinw-ted at a million and a nau 
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sterling. This, however, was only the direct revenue, raised in the colonies, 
and did not include the duties levied in Old Spain, on all the exports to her 
colonies, and some other branches of revenue. 

If the revenue was great, the expenses of the colonial government were 
equally so, and were wholly defrayed by the crown. The Spanish colonial 
system was not confined to civil govenunent, but embraced commerce, reli- 
gion, finance, and a military e-stablishment; all of which were under the 
authority and management of the crown. It was also complex, in an extreme 
degree, in each department; consequently was encumbered with such a num- 
ber and variety of offices, tribunals, and boards, as not only occasioned an 
enonnous expense, but rendered it unwieldj^, tardy in its movements, and 
almost unmanageable. Its weight was also increased by the external parade 
and pomp which it maintained. Everything was on a lai-ge scale; the 
expenses of living were great, all salaries were high, and mo.st of the officers of 
the govermnent received, by perquisites, and in the various ways Avhich 
human ingenuity could devise, several times as much as their salaries. The 
viceroys maintained horse and foot guards, a train of household attendants, 
and aU the pomp and dignity of a regal establishment. They enjoyed a 
salary of $30,000 in the latter part of the eighteenth century; but tins was a 
small part of their income; by monopolising certain branches of commerce, 
the disposal of all the lucrative offices, by presents, and by innumerable 
frauds and abuses of power, they usually, after continuing in office a few 
years, returned to Spain with a princely fortune. It is asserted that a viceroy, 
at one festival, the anniversary of his birthday, received $50,000 in presents. 


ADMINISTRATION OR DON JOSEPH GADVEK 

The more enlarged views of policy, which led to the relaxation of the 
ancient laws, and the adoption of more equitable and just conmuircial regu- 
lations, called attention to the internal condition of the Spanish colonies, and 
occasioned various salutary reformations and improvoinonts. The colonial 
system, founded on false and inequitable principles, defective and op]n'c.saive 
in itself, was rendered more insupportable from the abuses and corrui)tion 
which everywhere had crept into the administration. Not only a correction 
of abuses, but a reformation of the system, was successfully attcmiited in tlu5 
latter part of the eighteenth century, during the enlightened administration 
of Don Joseph Galvez. Having spent seven years in America, as insi)ector- 
general of New Spain, and visited most of the remote provinces, he wa.s ol(!- 
vated, on his return to Spain, to the head of the department for India, or, 
more properly, American affairs. He commenced his administration, which 
forms a pemorable epoch in the history of Spanish America, by a general 
reformation of the whole system. The increase of population and wealth in 
the colonies had so multiplied the business of the courts of audience, that the 
number of judges were wholly inadequate to a faithful discharge of duties of 
the office. He increased the number of judges, raised their salaries, and cn- 
larmd their powers of appointment. 

From the extension of the settlements great inconvenience was experi- 
enced, notwithstanding the establishment of the third viceroyalty of Now 
Granada, in consequence of the remoteness of many of the provinces from the 
seat of government; and the further the administration was removed from 
the seat of authority, the greater were the abuses which attended it. There 
were provinces subject to the government of Neiv Spain, more than twg 
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giousand miles from Mexico, and some appertaining to the viceroyalty of 
Peiu weie ^ill farther from Lima. To remedy this evil a fourth viceroyaltv 
was crated m 1^6, compr^ing the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos 
Ayies, Paiaguay, Tucuman, Potosi, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Charcas, and the 
towns of Mendoza and San Juan. The seat of government was estalilished at 
Buenos Ayres, and Don Pedro Zevalloa raised to this new dignity, who was 
well acquainted with the countries over which he had to preside, having long 
resided in tl^m, in a subordinate station. This division, together with what 
was taken off at the erection of the viceroyalty of New Granada, reduced the 
territory of the viceroyalty of Peru to one third its original extent. The re- 
mote provinces^ of Sonora, Sinaloa, California, and New Navarre, which 
belonged to the jurisdiction of New Spain, were likewise formed into a separate 
government, which was conferred on the chevalier de Croix, who, although not 
possessed of the title and dignity of viceroy, was wholly independent of the 
viccroyalty of New Spain. Several of these provinces contained some of the 
richest mines of gold in America, recently discovered, and this was among the 
reasons that urged the erection of a new government, wMch, from its vicinity, 
might afford the protection and facilities that the mining operations required, 
Another, and perhaps the most patriotic measure of the count de Galvez, was 
the establishment of intendancies for the superintendence and protection 
of the Indians. _ This measure had a happy effect on the natives; under 
the active superintendence of the intendants, whose duty it was to watch 
over their rigiits, as guardians and protectors, this miserable race enjoyed 
securities and advantages of which they were deprived under the tyranny of 
the subaltern Spanish and Indian magistrates, to whom they had been 
subjected. 

At a subsequent period some alterations took place in the political divi*! 
sions of Spanish America, so that at the commencement of the political revo^ 
lution, which restored all the Spanish dominions on the American continent 
to independence and liberty, its civil divisions consisted of the four viceroyM-! 
ties of New Spain, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and New Granada, and the territories 
called captain-generalcies of Chili, Venezuela, and Guatemala. These seven 
distinct governments were independent of each other; a viceroy presided over 
the four first, and an officer, called a captain-general, over the three last, all of 
which wore appointed by the king; were independent of each other, and 
directly dependent on the crown. These governments were sub^vided mto 
provinces, over which presided a governor, or corregidor, and also into intends 
ancics, which formed the jurisdiction of an officer called an intend^t. This 
latter division was principally for that part of the government which related 
to the Indiana. The governors and intendants were appointed by the king, 
but accountable to the viceroy, or captain-general, to whose jurisdiction the 
province belonged. 

The provinces were again divided into departments, over which presided 
a delegate of the governor or officer at the head of the government of me 
province, and likewise subordinate magistrates, called alcaldes, appointed by 
the municipalities, denominated cahildos. The viceroys and captam-generam 
possessed both civil and military power, and generally the govemprs posseted 
the same; but in some instances they enjoyed only civil authonty, m which 
cases there was a military chief, or officer in the province, called comamante, 
who held the military command. The supreme judicial^ power was vested 
ill the court of audience, of which there was one or more m each of the vice- 
royalties and captain-generalcies; the separate judges of this tnbunal were 
called oidores, and their number varied according to the population ana 
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business of their jurisdictiona. A subordinate judicial authority was vested 
in the governors, corregidoi’es, and their delegates; and the alcaldes also 
possessed a limited jurisdiction, but could not act, unless they were law- 
professors, without the advice of an assessor, or lawyer. The decisions of all 
these inferior tribunals might be reviewed by the royal audience, whose decrees 
were Wl, except in some important cases an appeal was allowed to the council 
of the Indies. 

There were also in some of the seaports tribunals called consulados, having 
cognisance of commercial affairs only, from whose decisions an appeal might 
be made to the viceroy. In addition to these authorities there wore spiritual 
tribunals, with jurisdiction over ecclesiastical affairs. At the head of those 
was the holy Inquisition, whose jurisdiction was undefined, and its proceed- 
ings secret, tyrannical, and cruel. Its punishments were inflicted by fine, 
imprisonment, torture, the gallows, and tlio stake. In each diocese there was 
a spiritual court, composed of the bishop, the fiscal promrador, or lawyer, and 
the provisor. The ecclesiastical com*ts, as well as others, were subject to the 
control of the viceroy, and consequently were used to advance the ambitious 
views of the state, as well as the church. 

There was nothing like popular influence in either brairch of the govern- 
ment; no mode in which the voice of the people could be expressed; nor was 
there a tribunal or officer who was amenable to, or whose authority emanated 
directly from, the people. There was no meeting of the inhabitants, except 
at church, and for public worship on religious festivals, and the press could 
scarcely be said to exert any influence; so far as it did, however, it was only 
an instrument of tyranny and oppression. Even the cabildos, or corporations, 
which regulated the internal police of cities and towns, consisting of from six 
to twelve members, according to their population or business, were entirely 
independent of popular influence. These officers were called rogidorcs, the 
governor of the province being ex-officio president of the cabildo, and controlled 
all its acts. The office of legidore was held during life, having a fixed price, 
which, in Buenos Ayres and Chili, was about five hundred dollars, and was 
purchased like anv other commodity in market. The executive officers of the 
cabildos, called alquazils, answering to sheriffs and constables in the United 
States, were sold at given prices, the some being the case in a groat measure 
with the alcaldes, who wore a kind of petty magistrates, or justices of the 
peace. The administration was corrapt in all departments, beyond any exam- 
ple in modern times. The viceroys, captain-generals, intendants, members of 
the court of audience, archbishops and bishops who were appointed by the 
king, almost without exception were Spaniards; and most of the civil and 
military appointments were conferred on natives of Old Spain. Uown to the 
year 1810, one hundred and sixty viceroys, and five hundred and eighty-eight 
captain-generals, governors, and presidents of the royal audience, hail been 
appointed in America, of whom only eighteen were natives of the country, 
these obtaining their appointments in con.se^uoncc of having received their 
education in Spain. Thus, for ages, was Spanish America governed by swarms 
of foreign officers, who had no other interest than to gratify their employers 
and enrich themselves. 

FIRST SYMPTOMS OF INSURRECTION 

The influence of the political revolution in the British colonies, and the 
effects of commercial freedom which Spanish America enjoyed after the regu- 
lations of 1778, gave rise to the first symptoms of a spirit of reformation and 
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political improvement which appeared in the Spaniah colonies, Down to this 
period, and m general, until the breaking out of the revolution in the paS 
country, and the overthrow of the monarchy by Bonaparte, the SpLiS 
creules in America, notwidiatandmg the political oppressioA which they 
suffered, and Jeir personal degradation as a class, were distinguished for their 
loyalty and attachment to their king and countiy. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century a conspiracv was formed in Caracas, headed by a man 
named Leon, the object of which, however, was not so much political as com- 
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a monopoly of all the trade of that and several other provinces. The plot did 
not succeed, and Leon was condemned to death, his house razed to the ground 
and a column placed on the spot as a memorial of the horror of his offence and 
the fate that awaited all traitors. In 1780 an alarming revolution broke out 
in Peru, among the natives, seconded by some of the creole inhabitants. Pre^ 
vious to the reformation and correction of abuses which took place during the 
administration of Count de Galvez, the corregidores practised such intolerable 
extortions and frauds on the Indians, compelling them to receive their neces- 
sary supplies on their own terms, as finally drove them into measures of open 
resistance. 


Tupac Amaru, a native Peruvian, of the royal inca blood, became the leader 
of the malcontents; and several incUviduals of influence joining him, the flame 
of resistance was spread for three hundred leagues into the interior of the 
country; and so numerous and formidable did the party become, tW THipac 
Amaru was proclaimed Inca of Peru. The Spanish authorities adopted 
energetic and vindictive measures to suppress the insurgents; the contest 
lasted throe years, and exhibited many bloody scenes. The malcontents 
were often successful; but Tupac Amaru did not conduct in his new dignity 
so as to maintain the attachment of his adherents; their zeal consequently 
began to abate, and their efforts to relax; and being attacked by tiie troops of 
Buenos Ayres, as well as by those of Lima, and most of the Spanish inhab- 
itants declaring in favour of the government, the insurgents were overpow- 
ered, and compelled to submit. Tupac Amaru, and most of the principal 
loaders, were put to death, in a manner cruel and abhorrent to the feelings of 
humanity in the extreme. The loyalty of the creoles led them to take part 
with the government, notwithstanding the oppression which they suffered, on 
an occasion when it was in their power, by joining with the Indians, to have 
effected a political revolution. 

Before this insurrection was suppressed, the Spanish government was 
alarmed liy civil commotions in New Granada. In 1781, some new regula.- 
tions and additional taxes, adopted by Eegente Pineres, the viceroy, were 
opposed by almost the whole population of the province of Socorro. An 
armed multitude, amounting to seventeen thousand, marched toward Santa 
Fe, crying, “ Long live the kuig — death, to our bad governors." The viceroy 
not being abks to oppo.se tliem in aims, had recouise to superstition: they 
advanced without opposition to within about thirty-six miles of the capital, 
where, instc.ad of being confronted by an army, they were met by Gon^ra 
the archbishop, in his pontifical robes, holding the host in his hands. The 
suddenness and surprise of this appeal to their religious feelings, filled 4hem 
with awe and timidity. The archbidiop, availing himself^ of the happy 
moment, proposed a conference to Don Salvador Plata, their teader, wmch 
resulted in an accommodation, and the dispersion of the mmeontents. ^ But 
the terms of capitulation were not adhereKl to. These indications of a spirit of 
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reform and freedom hi the colonies occasioned the greatest jealousy and 
alarm in the court of Madrid, and the adoption of such severe and harsh 
measures to suppress it, as rather tended to increase the evil. Printing [iressos 
were prohibited, even in towns of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, and 
books of almost every description were proscribed, as dangerous and seditious. 
In New Granada, several persons, merely on suspicion of entertaining revolu- 
tionary designs, were subjected to the torture; and similar measures, of a 
distrustful policy, were pursued in other provinces, all of which tended to 
increase the discontents of the colonists. Nothing was done to conciliate their 
feelings, or redress the grievances of which they comiJainod, or whicli even 
had the appearance of reforming any of the glaring abuses that everywhere 
prevailed. Power and coercion were the only means made use of; tluj sword, 
the rack, and the inquisition, were to control the minds as well as the bodies 
of the colonists, and convince them that they had no greater liberties, no other 
rights, than those of submission to the will of an arbitrary tyranny. 

The political events, which occurred in liurope, siihsequontly to 177R, 
produced a spirit of political inquiry that spread over that continent, and even 
reached the shores of the Spanish dominions in America, where liglit and 
liberty had so long been proscribed and shut out, as the greatest evils that 
could afflict the human race. Many of the Spanish creoles informiul them- 
selves with the history and the principles of the American and Fnmch revolu- 
tions; and the more they became acquainted with lib(U'ty the more lovely it 
appeared, and the more odious the tyranny of the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment. Elevated by such sentiments, and relying on the assurances of assist- 
ance from the British, derived from the proclamation of the govcu’nor of 
Trinidad, a number of creoles at Caracas, in 1797, formed a plan to rc^volution- 
ise that province. When on the eve of making the attempt to carry their jfians 
into execution, the conspiracy was discovered, and Don M. Gual, and J. M. 
Espafia, the apparent leaders, escaped to a neighbouring islaiul. Two j^ears 
after, the latter, having the presumption to return to La Guayra, was seisiod, 
condemned, and executed, and thus became one of the first martyrs of Colom- 
bian liberty. 


BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

It had long been a favourite project of Mr. Pitt to aid the emancipation of 
South America, and to open a trade with that country. He had frcciuimt con- 
ferences with the ex-Jesuit, Juan Pablo Viscardi Guzman, a native of Peru, 
and an enthusiast in favour of the independence of America, who repnisented 
the country to be impatient under the Spanish yoke, and ripe for revolt. He 
also published in London an appeal to his countrymen, using all the powers 
of hia eloquence in attempting to bring them to a sense of their degraded con- 
dition. The British ministry encouraged General Miranda in his designs to 
revolutionise Venezuela, and aided the premature expedition which ho fitted 
out in 1801; and furniriied the funds for that which ho afterward fitted out 
from the United States, in 1806, though it was done without the assi.stancc or 
sanction of congress. This expedition failed without accomplishing anything, 
and a nuinber of young men from the United States, falling into the hands of 
the Spaniards, became victims of their own credulity, and the cruelty 
of tyrannical power. It is said tliat, during Mr. Adams' administration, 
the British ministry made proposals to the American government to assist in 
the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, which did not meet a fnvomable 
reception. 
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The failure of Miranda’s expedition did not discourage the British govern- 
ment; for in 1806, Spam then being in alliance with Frince m the war wWch 
prevailed m Europe, ^ey fitted out a squadron under Sir Home Popham, 
which entered the La Plata on the 25th of June, and anchored about twelve 
miles below Buenos Ayres, where the troops disembarked witliout opposi- 
tion. 


The inhabitants, and the viceroy Soliemente, were filled with consterna- 
tion. After experiencing a feeble opposition at Rio Chueto, three miles from 
the city, (general Beresford entered the capital, and took possession of the 
citadel. Don J. M. Pueyredon, afterward director, at the head of a company 
of hussars, was the only oflicer who did anything to oppose the advance of the 
English. The Spaniards, on learning the small number of their enemies 
determined to expcl them. The vicei-oy had escaped to Montevideo, and 
Liniers, a 1* ronch emigrant, but an officer in the Spanish service, passed over 
to the eastern shore of the river, exciting the people to arms. The viceroy 
collected one thousand regulars, whidi he joined with those of Liniers, to 
whom the command of the united forces was given. With these troops, 
Liniers immcdintcly recrossed the river, when the inhabitants flocking around 
his standard, soon enabled him to attack the British with great effect, com- 
pelling tliein, after they had sustained a heavy loss, to surrender, on the 12th 
of August, 1806. Soon after this event, reinforcements arrived from the 
Gape of Good Hope, which enabled Sir Home Popham to reduce Montevideo 
by storm. 

This expedition, as appeared from the trial of Sir Home Popham, was not 
expressly authorised by the British ministry, but was so far from being dis- 
approved of by thorn, that it was followed up by a bold and extensive plan 
of conquest. Two squadrons, each with a large body of troops, one com- 
manded by General Whitlock, the other by General Ciuwford, were fitted out 
for the capture of Buenos Ayres; after accomplishing this, Crawford had 
received ordens to proceed around Cape Horn, and capture Valparaiso, and, 
for the more effectually .securing them conquest, to establish military posts 
across the continent, from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. The object of the 
ministry was entirely changed since 1797; now it was not to aid the inhab- 
itants in establishing their independence, but to subjugate the country. The 
commanders, in then' instructions from Mr. Windham, secretary of war, were 
directiul to (liscourago all hopes of any other change in the condition of these 
countries than that of their being annexed to the crown of Great Britain. _ 

On 1.hc 10th of May, 1807, the expedition under General Whitlock anived 
at Montevideo, and on the 15th of June following that under General Craw- 
ford arrived. General Whitlock, who assumed the chief command, had now 
under liLs control about ten thousand of the best troops in the British service, 
and made immediate prcpaiations for attacking the capital. The viceroy, 
arriving at Buenos Ayres, was opposed by the inhabitants, and finally deposed 
by the cabildo. Liniera, being raised to the chief command, was assisted by 
tlin inhabitants in making great exertions to defend the capital. Every 
avenue to the city was obstructed by breastworks of hides, frem fifteen to 
twenty feet thick; small pieces of artillery were planted on the houses, which 
wero barricaded and formed into fortresses, and all the citizens were under 
arms. The British having landed on the 28th of June, traversed a swampy 
country of about thirty miles, and presented themselves on the morning of me 
5th of July in front of Buenos Ayres. The British general having formed his 
troops in a line along the suburbs, commenced the attack — md never were 
men more surprised with their reception. The cannon, planted on the 
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trenches which intersected the streets, poured a destructive fire of grape on 
the advancing columns, while from the roofs and windows of the houses they 
were assailed, with appalling effect, by an incessant shower of musketry, 
bombs, and hand-grenades. As the English advanced further into the city, 
they exposed themselves to a hotter and more destructive fire; and while 
thus exposed to be mowed down, the enemy were out of their reacli, and in a 
great measure secure from their fire. The column under General Auchmuly, 
which entered the upper part of the toivn, after a sanguinary conflict took 
possession of a large building where bull-fights were hold; and that which 
entered the south part, led by General Crawford, after losing one half its 
number, took shelter in a large church; hero they defended themselves for 
some time, but finally wore obliged to surrender. The British in this engage- 
ment lost one third of their whole army. The next day an armistice was con- 
cluded, by which they agreed to evacuate the La Plata in two months. 

Never was there a more complete failure of an expedition, or perhaps a 
plan of conquest founded on more erroneous conceptions. Til(^ British min- 
istry expected that the inhabitants of the country wore so uneasy umler the 
Spanish yoke that they would flock to their standards, and insf, ructions weni 
given General Whitlock for organising a military force in the country. But 
instead of this, they found not a single friend; all the inhabitants took arms, 
and manifested a most violent animosity toward them. Tlioy refused after 
the armistice to purchase even a single article of their merchandise, although 
at the veiy time they were suffering for the want of thorn. Ilad the lOnglish 
coiim to the aid of the inhabitants in throwing off the Spanish yoke, and (wtab- 
lishing the independence of the countiy, the expedition would in all proliability 
have proved successful, and thus have secured to Britain her primary ohinct — 
the trade of the country. 

_ Notwithstanding the fatal termination of this enterprise, another expedi- 
tion still more formidable was prepared for the same object, the destination of 
which was changed by the breaking out of the revolution of Spain. Those, 
and other attempts made on the coast of the Spanish colonies, iniluced tJin 
government to adopt nieasures for providing a larger military force in the sea- 
ports; and the indications of a revolutionary spu’it which had been disclosed 
BO alarmed the court of Madrid, as to occasion new military regulations for tlio 
greater security of the capital, and to enable the viceroys and gon orals of tlie 
provinces to support each other in case of civil commotions. It is to the sub- 
version. of the monarchy of Spain, by Bonaparte, that in a groat measure the 
world is indebted for the independence of Spanish America, and all the hopc.s 
inspired by the successful ancl patriotic career it has hitherto pursued, for its 
present condition and glorious prospects. Thus an act of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion in one hemisphere, was rendered conducive to the establishment of 
liberty in another, and the emancipation of a large portion of the globo.^ 



CHAPTER IV 

REVOLUTIONS IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Tiir causes of tlie revolution in Spanish America are not found in any 
change of policy on the part of Spain, nor in any essential variation in the 
sentiments of the Americans respecting the parent country. A people who 

3 eel no political rights could be deprived of none; no .disputes, therefore, 
arise respecting the rights of the colonies and the prerogatives of the 
crown, <is existed between Great Britain and her American possessions- The 
flames of civil war were not kindled in the Spanish colonies by resistance to a 
tax on tea, or a denial of the unqualified right of taxation, claimed to be bind- 
ing on the colonies 'Mn all cases whatsoever” — since to this they had for 
three centuries quietly submitted. AJthough the North American and French 
revolutions may have shed some rays of light over these countries, yet the 
causes of their recent civil changes are to be sought for solely in the peculiar 
condition of Spain, and the total derangement of her monarchy. 

Leaving out of the account the unfortunate attempt at La Paz, the bloody 
drama of the revolution first opened in Colombia, and as the struggle there 
was most protracted and severe, and ils final success having been the means 
of the emancipation of the other colonies, Colombia see^ to posses a more 
commanding revolutionary character than any of her sister republics. 

Spain had for more than a century been on a decline when, in 1808, a 
finishing stroke was given to her degrsmtion by the ambitious designs of the 
emperor Napoleon. Not satisfied with having reduced the peninsula to a 
condition little above that of a conquered state, and with drainmg off its 
resources to support his wars, Bonaparte made one of the boldest attempts 
recorded in history to seize on the country and transfer the crown to his own 
family. Partly by fraud, but more by force, he obtained poMession of the 
persons of Ferdinand VII, his father, and most of the royal fannly, caused 
them to pass over into France, and detained them at Bayonn^ where, in 
May, 1808, the father was constrained to abdicate to his son, and the latter 
to renounce his crown to Joseph Bonaparte. ^ 


GRNRIIAIj R13VOI.T Oic THE SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIES 

The invasion of Spain and the captivity of the king J 

colonies the opportunity they required for rising in revolt. The unlook a- 
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for news caused a deep and natural agitation in America. Ihe junta of 
Seville and the regency of Cadiz claimed the same authority over the colonies 
as the king, but the Americans opposed their authority; they were not pre- 
pared to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, but were equally averse to obeying the 
Spanish juntas. They maintained that the American provinces had the same 
right as the Spanish to govern themselves during tliie king’s captivity by 
means of special juntas. Two parties were formed throughout the colonies: 
the Spaniards proper, holding the high civil and ecclesiastical posts, wished 
obedience to be given to the junta of Seville and the regency of Cadiz; the 
Spanish-Americans or creoles, on the contrary, would not recognise the 
authority of the Spanish juntas, and wished special juntas to be formed in 
the colonies themselves. To disguise their secret aspirations for absolute 
independence, the leaders of the revolution repeated, “ Wo will obey the king 
when he is set at liberty; until then we will have an independent govern- 
ment.” The result of these disputes was the general revolt of the Spanish- 
Americans from Mexico to Plata and Chili (1810). The creoles then estab- 
lished their national juntas of govermnent, and commenced the reform of the 
colonial institutions; the Spanish party resisted, and war broke out. While 
the Spaniards of the mother country were defending their independence 
against the French, the colonies in America were similarly occupied against 
Spain herself. 

When Ferdinand VII recovered his liberty, blood had already been shed 
in the colonies, and the latter would no longer submit to this base and de,spotic 
monarch who, on his return to Spain, persecuted the very men who had 
shown such heroism in fighting for him against the French. The revolution- 
ists had to fight not only against the Spanish forces but also against political 
and religious prejudices; to many Americans the revolution was a sin against 
God and the king; on the other hand they lacked arms, amimmition, and 
ships, and the money to buy them; nevertheless by their determined will 
they vanquished all obstacles and worked prodigies. 

In the first instance the advantage was to the revolutionists, but on tho 
expulsion of the French and tho return of Ferdinand VII Spain was able to 
send more troops against the revolted colonies. From 1814 to 1815 the rev- 
olutionists were everywhere defeated, in spite of which they recominericed 
the struggle and recovered the advantage. The outbreak of the liberal rev- 
olution in the mother country in 1820, provoked by Ferdinand’s despotism, 
favoured the Americans by dividing the Spaniards, and preventing the setting 
out of an army prepared to fight against them. 

Bolivar and Sucre, San Martin and O’Higgins, were tho groat chanmions 
of South American independence. Setting out from north and south almost 
simultaneously, the Colombian troops led by the liberator Bolivar, and the 
Chilian and Argentine led by San Martin, met victorious in Peru, centre of 
Spanish power in South America. The iUustrious General Sucre, the liber- 
ator’s second, set the seal forever on Spanish- American independence by the 
memorable victory of Ayacucho, December 9th, 1824. Shortly afterwards 
the Spaniards lost their last defences, and of all her former colonies, now con- 
verted into republics, in the beginning of 1826 only Porto Rico and Cuba were 
left to Spain. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
formed the Holy Alliance, with the object, scarcely holy, of combating liberal 
ideas in all parts and restoring absolute government. Powerless to subject 
her revolted colonies, Spain invoked the intervention and aid of the European 
monarchs against the new republics of America, but the policy of the United 
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States, supported by England, defeated the plans of the Holy Alliance. 
Shortly after, the United States definitely recognised the independence of the 
A9®' 1822. The following year the king of France, in concert with 
the Holy Alliance, brought an army against the Spanish liberals and defeated 
thorn, re-establishing the despotic sway of Ferdinand VII, who caused a 
renewal of the_ ,plots of the Holy Alliance against the Latin-American 
republics. President Monroe of the United States, however, declared that 
the states would considsr cis hostils to thomsslvss any EuropGftn intsrfBrGncG 
with the new republics. This attitude of the United States and the decisive 
defeat of the Spaniards at Ayacucho, in the following year, brought England 
to a decision. Following the advice of Canning, she recognised the independ- 
oiico of the now American states, and her example was immediately followed 
by the roniaining European powers. Spain, who had solicited even the 
spiritual support of the pope, finally lost hope of European intervention to 
regain her former colonies; she was compelled therefore to resign herself, and 
in various treaties recognised the independence of nearly all the colonies. 
The new rejjublics naturally formed one family; they all professed the same 
religion, spoke the same tongue, and hafl inherited from Spain the same vices 
{iiid virtues. They were all of the same origin, had fought together the battle 
of independence, and had the same mission to maintain a democratic 
republic, and by liberty to regenerate themselves. Their political interests 
were therefore solidary— whatever benefited or harmed one, benefited or 
harmed all.c 


RRVOLUTION IN NEW GRANADA 


The war of independence in New Granada and Peru is closely associated 
with tlm name of the creole, Simon Bolivar of Caracas.* This aistinguished 
general and statesman, of European education, devoted his strength and his 
fortune to the liberation of his countrymen, and did not allow himself to be 
turned aside from his goal by their ingratitude. Venezuela had already pro- 
claimed its independence in 1811; a terrible earthquake, which almost wholly 
destroyed the capital Caracas and killed twenty thousand people in Valencia, 
was in terpreted by the clergy as a punishment from heaven for the revolt and 
was used to bring the country back under Spanish dominion. The pitiless 
severity and blood-thirstiness of the Spaniards in persecuting the republicans 
brought the smothered flames to a new outburst. Bolivar led six hundred 
men across the Andes; thousands of discontented mm flocked to his standard 
in order to avenge the deaths of the executed patriots. He was ^pointed 
dictator by the federal congress of New Granada, which hailed him as ‘ s^iour 
and organised a war " to the knife” by signing the terrible decree of Truxmo 
(January 2nd, 1814), which condemned to death every Spaniard convicted of 
being a royalist. A war, terrible, vicissitudinous, full of difficulties; wearisome 
battles, and privations, now broke out between Morillo on the one side and 
Bolivar, who was supported by Paez, a coloured mMi and an able soldier. 
Whenever Morillo conquered, the blood of ffie republicans nowra in streams, 
Bolivar in revenge caused eight hundred imprisoned Spaniards to be 
cuted. The Spaniards received terrible aid from the llaneros, who, like the 
gauchos of the Pampas, led a nomadic life as shepherds and butehers on me 
grassy steppes of Terra Firma. They were accustomed to a hardy and frugal 


[> Tho Htanclard of revolt had bean raised at the e^ ^the 
oreolo general Miranda of Caracas, but the attempt failed because of the laelc of Harmony 
among the cllfflerent classes, races, and provinces.] 
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life on the sunny pastures, and as soldiers armed with their pikes and lassoes 
inflicted great damage and sanguinary defeats on the i-epublicans. Bolivar 
was compelled to lay down the chief command and to seek safety in flight to 
Santo Domingo. The reaction of the absolute monarchy proceeded over 
corpses, with confiscation of property and extortion. However, Bolivar 
returned and his appearance aroused again the sinking courage of the repub- 
licans; successful feats of arms increased his renown. Venezuela and New 
Granada formed a federation, chose Bolivar as captain-general, and at a con- 
gress at Angostura declared that the two republics had united into the republic 
of Colombia, composed of three parts (December 17th, 1819). Anew army 
was to sail from Cadiz to America. This was the army which, by raising the 
standard of revolt, ushered in the rule of the cortes in Spain. But the cortes 
government also was unwilling to recognise the independence of the colonies, 
and the war began anew. In spite of the brave bearing of General Morale, 
however, the war resulted in disaster for the disagreeing Spaniards. The 
republic of Colombia obtained its independence and elected Bolivar as presi- 
dent (1824). A commercial treaty soon bound the young republic with 
North America.^* 

REVOLUTION IN ECUADOR, GUILE, AND TERU 

In the mean while Quito had shared in the revolutionary sentiments which 
began to agitate Spanish South America towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and a political society, the Escuela de Concordia, was founded at 
Quito on the initiative of the Quitonian doctor Eugenio Espejo.™ 

The cry of liberty was raised in Quito on the 10th of August, 1809, and 
the acts of installation of the 19th and 20th of September revealed an attempt 
to establish a new order of things; the battles which took place at Biblian, 
Mocha, Panecillo, and San Antonio de Caranqin proved how vigorous wore 
the attempts to gain independence, although they were rpielled by ticneral 
Toribio Montes. On the 9th of October, 1820, the cry was repeated in the 
town of Guayaquil, but the people of Ecuador lacked union among themselves, 
and numbered infamous traitors in their ranks; they also lacked every moans 
of sustaining a fight against the prejudices of three centuries, and in their 
simplicity thought that the power of kings on earth ivns as it wore the incar- 
nation of the power of heaven; hence they were defeated on the fiolda of 
Primer Guachi, Verde Lorna, Tanisagua, and Segundo Guachi in the yeans 
1820 and 1821, though they were victorious at Babahoya and Yaguachi. 

The able General Antonio Jose de Sucre, sent to Guayaquil by tlio groat 
liberator Bolivar, in the name of the inhabitants of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, which were already free, was not disheartened by his defeat at Segundo 
Guachi, but organised a new army in Guayaquil, and, reinforced by the Peru- 
vian division commanded by General Andres Santa Cruz, crossed the moun- 
tain chain of the interior, and gained a complete victory on May 22nd, 1822, 
on the summit of Pichincha, in the Andes, and sealed the liberty an(l inde- 
pendence of Quito by a treaty signed on the 24th by the Spanish president of 
Quito, Don Melchor de Ayraeric. Ecuador, becoming incorporated with New 
Granada and Venezuela which had already been formed into a republic, 
accepted the government and constitutional principles of Cucuta given in July, 
1821.« The republic formed by the confederation of these three states was 
called Colombia.® 

The Chilians took the first step towards asserting their independence by 
deposing the Spanish president, and putting in his place (September 18th, 
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1810) a committee of seven men,‘ nominated by themselves, to whom were 
intmsted all the executive powp. In April, 1811, the fii-st blood was spilled 
m the cause of Chilian independence. A battalion of royal troops which had 
been drawn up in the great square of Santiago was attacked by a detachment 
of patriot grenadiers, and routed, with considerable loss on both sides. In the 
same year (December 20th) the government was vested in a triumvirate and 
Juan .lose Carrera was appointed general-in-chief of the army about to be 
formed. 


powerful army, under the command of General Paroia, invaded 
Chill, but was twice defeated by the republican troops under Carrera. The 
royalists, however, speedily received large reinforcements; and after a severe 
contest Chili was once more obliged to own the sovereignty of Spain. For 
throe years more the people submitted (under the Spanish governors Osorio 
and Pout) to the old system of tyranny and misgovernment, till at length the 
patriot refugees, having levied an army in La Plata, and received the support 
of the Buenos Aymana, marched against the Spaniards, and completely 
defeated them at Chacabuco in 1817. 

The patriots next proceeded to organise an elective government, of which 
San Martin, the general of the army, was nominated the supreme director. 
Their arrangements, however, were not completed when they were attacked 
once more by the royalists, and routed at the battle of Caneha-rayada with 
great loss. Betrayed into a fatal security by this success, the royalist troops 
iiogloctcd the most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly attacked 
by the patriots in the plains of Maipo, were defeated with great slaughter. 
This victory secured the independence of Chili, f 

The history of the revolution in Peru completes in a way the histories of 
revolution in Colombia and Chili, which countries, although they succeeded in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke before their neighbour, could not hope to remain 
independent as long as the Spaniards ruled in Peru. Although late in acquir- 
ing her independence, Peru had been early in rebelling against Spanish oppres- 
sions. As we have already seen, a rebellion headed by Tupac Amaru oroke 
out in 1780, which ended in failure but gave the first blow to the power of 
Spain, Others preached rebellion after Tupac Amaru, and in 1814 the Peru- 
vians again attempted a revolt but were defeated at the battle of Umachiri 
(March 12th, 1815).« 

Chili, the immediate neighbour of Peru, had already recovered its inde- 
pendence. Lord Cochrane had been appointed oommander-in-cliief of the 
naval forces; he made an audacious attempt to seize the port of Callao, which, 
if it had succeeded, would have liberated the whole countiy. It had at leMt 
the result of inspiring the patriots with new confidence. _ Cochrane, cruising 
along the coast, despoiling the Spanish landholders, while he r^pected the 
possessions of the Peruvians and of the creoles, filled the hearts of the former 
with terror, and inspired the latter with sympathetic confidence. Accord- 
ingly, wlicn tlie Chilian army appeared on Peruvian territory', it was hailea 
as a liberator. This army, commanded by General San Martin, did not num- 
ber more than forty-five hundred men under its flag, and 1^ only twelve 
pieces of cannon; the Spanish troops cantoned in the land did not number 
less tlian twenty-three thousand combatants. The vicerey, gmng way to 
the pressure of the malevolent sentiments of the people, which seemed to 
increase every minute in hostility towards the govemm^t, went away from 
the city, leaving it in the hands of the marquis de Montmir^, a man who 

[‘Tho real loader of the revolution was Dr, MartinoJ! do Rosas, the most influential mim 
among the patriots,] 
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enjoyed universal esteem and who was alone able, in this critical moment, to 
replace authority with influence. The city thus left to itself begged the com- 
mander of the troops of Chili to corae and receive its surrender; the city was 
in a hurry to give itself up to him. 

San Martin declared himself the protector of Peru, and took up the civil 
and military dictatorship, adding that after having expelled the last enemies 
from the liberated soil he would give back to the country the care of its own 
destiny. Another decree, dated August 12th, 1821, proclaimed the freedom 
of children born in Peru, after July 28th of the preceding year, even when the 
fathers and mothers were slaves. The tribute was suppressed as disgraceful 
to those who paid it; it was the same with the mita, that conscription so mortal 
in its effects and iniquitous in principle; it was also decided that the natives 
should no longer be called Indians, which name had been made a sort of moral 
insult to them, but that on the contrary henceforth there should be only Peru- 
vians in Peru. Unfortunately for the cause of independence, grave dissensions 
broke out between General San Martin and Lord Cochrane. Making use of 
his incontestable authority, San Martin ordered Cochrane to return imme- 
diately to Chili. But the latter, instead of obeying, having learned that two 
Spanish frigates had appeared in the waters of Panama, sailed towards the 
north to give them chase. This unsuccessful attempt had no other result 
than to prove still more clearly the insubordination of which the general-in- 
chief complained. The admiral did not find the ships he was looking for; but 
on his return to the Peruvian coast, finding in the port of Callao a Spanish fri- 
gate which had surrendered to the agents of the new government, Cochrane 
dared to claim it as though he had captured it. His demand was i-cjoctoil and 
Lord Cochrane finally set sail for Valparaiso, where he arrived September 
Ist, 1822. 

This departure, joined to the capitulation of Callao and the retreat of 
General Canterac, pennitted San Martin to think at last of ending the war. 
But difficulties of more than one sort were still to obstruct tlu', progress of 
affaire. San Martin had committed a fault which is perhaj is dillic-ult to avoid 
after a revolutionary triumph. He had given places and employment to men 
who had no other right to have them than their on thusia.sm lor the new idciis. 
Enthusiasm does not always supply talent. One of hi.s improvised gen- 
erals was defeated by Canterac, who took a thousand of the indei)ondents 
prisoners and captured four pieces of artillery and pjirt of the baggage. 

In the mean while the national congress met on September 20th, 1812. 
San Martin went to the assembly, took off his insignia of power, mid resigned 
his almost sovereign authority into the hands of the rejiresentative tif the 
people. A decree, voted by acclamation, expressed to him the gratitude of 
Peru and conferred on him the title of generalissimo of the republican armies. 
He accepted the title but without ever exercising the functions, and immedi- 
ately left the soil he had liberated, to take refuge in the peace and obscurity 
of a private life. 

One of the first acts of congress was to create an executive power, under 
the name of the governing junta, composed of three members. General Jo.s6 
Lamar, Antonio Alvarado, and Count Vista Florida. This junta soon gave 
way under the weight of affairs and under its own incapacity, and congress, 
yielding to the pressure of the army, appointed Colonel Riva Aguero prosidimt 
of the republic. General Santa Cruz took command of the army, but Can- 
terac, profiting by the disorganisation of the new government, tried once more 
to re-establish the authority of the mother country. At that moment ho was 
at the head of a thousand men, who were disciplined and experienced in war. 
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®“try into the capital on June 
18th, 1823. _ Colone Riva Aguero retired to Callao with the congress, which 
held Its sessions in a little church. Riva Aguero was deposed and, fleeing from 
Callao as ho hod fled from Lima, retired to Truxillo, stiU followed by congress 
The Colombian general Sucre was invested with the supreme authority" 
Caiiterac left the capital after having plundered it. The campaign of Santa 
Cruz was not successful; he lost six thousand men out of his seven thousand 
and returned to Lima with only a handful of soldiera. The generalissimo of 
the republic in his turn was obliged to take refuge in Callao. 

nil all sidnn n.iu? innonnhlo nf I'actia+imr +1./. 



Colombian Republic, authorised by the congress of his country, entered T-ima. 
on September 1st, 1823. Although the presence of this man, who appeared 
in Peru as a liberator, wa,<3 hailed with some enthusiasm, difficulties were not 
lacking to his lirat attempts. In the firat place, the ex-president Riva Aguero, 
at the head of a certain number of partisans, rebelled against the new govern- 
ment and had to be suppressed; soon afterwards a military insurrection seized 
Callao and forced Bolivar to evacuate Luna; almost at the same time the 
minister of war, a general, officers of aligmdes, and three squadrons of cavalry 
went over to the royal army. 

These vexatious rebuffs might have discouraged a man of weaker stuff 
than Bolivar, but he was one of those who are spurred on by difficulty and 
who rouse themselves before an obstacle. The prestige of his name attracted 
four thousand more Peruvians, whom he joined to the six thousand Colombians 
he had at his disposal. The sanguinary battle of Juno, in which he defeated 
the troops of Canterac, set the movement for independence on a firmer footing, 
and the great day of Ayacucho assured it a definite triumph. The effect of 
that battle was far-reaching. Everyone who was an enemy of Peruvian 
indenendence had to surrender or leave the country. One of the heroes of 
the battle, General Garaara, marched immediately upon Cuzco at the head 
of a Peruvian battalion. The garrison, conforming to the terms of the capit- 
ulation of Ayacucho, laid down its arms. The royalist general Tristan then 
took tlie title of viceroy and made a last attempt to save a lost cause.^ This 
kist effort was useless, and he had to surrender to a patriot colonel with the 
small garrison of Areqiiipa. One of the last partisans who still fought for 
Spain, Alaleta, still held the field, but he too was forced to submit in his 


The old masters of Peru now possessed only the citadel of Callao. It is 
true that its garrison, commanded by an intrepid soldier, the heroic Rodil, 
made one of those desperate resistances which ennoble causes destined to 
failure. Rodil and his companions for thirteen months endured all the horrors 
of famine and war, added to disease, their ordinary companion. Ha finally 
surrendered on February 26th, 1826, when for some time he had no longer 
had a mouthful of bread to give to his men, who were reduced to the most 

cruel extremity. „ , , , . . , 

This time at least Peru was free and the Spanish dommion was lorever 
overtlirown. Rodil by bis magnificent defence gave the latter a splendid 
funeral. When the hour for defeat comes it is well to be able to fad with 
honour. Although the war of independence was terminated, the task oi the 
patriots was not yet accomplished. It remained for them to organise the 
country, to give to Peru strong and enduring institutions. 
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BOLIVIA 

Before the revolution Upper Peru had formed part of the vice-royalty of 
Buenos Ayres, but there was a radical difference between the two countries 
in manners, customs, and even in language. Accordingly the republic of 
Argentina, with a disinterestedness and a political sense which cannot be too 
highly praised, instead of claiming the least rights of suzerainty, permitted 
the newly liberated counti-y to decide freely upon its future. A general 
assembly of delegates declared that, in conformity with the wishes of the 
people. Upper Peru would form a separate government and would call itself 
Bolivia. The name was not the only homage rendered to the great patriot 
who had done so much for the nation. It was voted to give him $1,000,000 
as a pecuniary reward for his services. He accepted the money only to devote 
it to buying back slaves. 

Bolivar soon left the new state to install the congress of Lower Peru. 
The liberator had given Bolivia a new constitution with the passibility of 
appointing his successor. He would liave liked to have the same principles 
adopted by the country which had just called him to establish its government. 
The Peruvian patriots would not consent, and from that moment a systematic 
opposition was formed again, st Bolivar. 

IlKACTION AOAINST BOLIVAB 

Bolivar was accredited with ambitious views. Everywhere ho went he 
met an ill will which wounded his pride. Ho was accused of conspiracy. 
He felt obliged to act rigorously, and he practised a severity which was 
often cruel. At one time there was fear of a return to anarchy. Bolivar, 
giving way to a displeasure which he had a right to feel, or perhaps pretending 
it in order to tiy a politic measure which he was almost sure would siU'ccca, 
announced his intention of leaving for Colombia. In an instant demonstra- 
tions were organised to beg him to remain in his new country. The people 
even came soon to asking for the adoption of the Bolivian constitution which 
had been so energetically repulsed a few months previously. 

The troubles which broke out just then in Colombia, whore General Paez 
had put himself in a state of disobedience and almost of rebellion against the 
central government, obliged Bolivar to leave Lima for Bogota. His presmice 
alone and his influence were enough to re-establish order without the necessity 
of resorting to the hand of the executioner. But Bolivar’s attempt to make 
his native country adopt the constitution which was the object of his loo per- 
severing solicitude remained unsuccessful. This constitution moi’covcr w;i,s 
no more liked in Peru than in Colombia, and Bolivar had hardly loft bima 
before the people rebelled against it. From that moment the Peruvians liacl 
only one wish — to get rid of Bolivar’s charter and of the Colombian troops. 
The signal for insurrection was given by Colonel Bustamante, who in the night 
of January 26th, 1827, put himself at the head of a number of debjrminetl 
men and arrested the generals Lara and Sanz and the foreign ollicors of vvho.so 
hostility and energy he was afraid. 

A vessel was ready and waiting in the port of Callao; it took the Colom- 
bians on board and set sail for Gnayaejuil. The ministers at once I’esigncil, 
but General Santa Cruz was none the less kept at the head of the government. 
In the mean time the first question was the evacuation of the territory by the 
foreign troops. They were paid a part of their arrear salaries, and in the fol- 
lowing March Bustamante could preside over their embarkment. There was 
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then a violent reaction against the Bolivian -as the author of the detested 
constitution was called. People had as many maledictions for him as they 
had betore had praises and words of adoration; A new congress met at Lima 
on June 24th, and its hrst act was to repudiate the Bolivian constitution 
General Laratu' was chosen president of the republic, and soon Peru declared 
Wftr on Coloinbici iind on the man from whom she had received her liberty 

The opening of tlie cmnpaign was unfortunate for Colombia, for she lost 
the port of OuayaqtiiL At the same time the Peruvians invaded their ene- 
iny’s territory, but one battle lost was enough to punish this unjust aggres- 
sion. Their army was almost completely defeated at Tarqui in the province 
of Quito. Bolivar did not take undue advantage of the victory, and showed 
instead an extreme moderation in the conditions in the treaty of peace which 
regulated the frontiers of the two states and consecrated their mutual inde- 
pendence. 

The reaction which had declared il^lf so strongly in Lower Peru against 
Colombian iiilluenco was only too faithfully imitated in Bolivia, There was 
as it were a rivalry in ingratitude between the two states. General Sucre, in 
accepting for two years the presidency which the constitution gave him for 
all hi.g life, had stipulated for the right to keep near him two thousand men of 
the Colombian troops, his war companions. Bolivia had acquiesced in this 
demand, but soon tlio national pride was irritated at what it regarded a dis- 
grace, and it wished to obtain the immediate evacuation of the territory, 
'.riui ussi.stance of Lowcu- Peru was asked and obtained. The troops of General 
Hucro in spite of thoir bravery could not resist the superior numbers, and the 
liberator of Bolivia was conquered and obliged to leave. Prom that moment 
Peru and Bolivia have remained independent of the foreign yoke.? 


A COLOMBIAN ESTIMATE OF BOLIVAB 

As a warrior Bolivar is on a level with the greatest men of ancient and 
modern history; he was possessed of vast genius in forming a plan of action, 
and unparalleled energy in carrying it into execution and in overcoming all 
obstacles. His audacity, valour, constancy, and patient suffering of misfor- 
tune, until fortune was once more captive, a creative talent for drawing 
resources out of nothingness, these brilliant qualities make Bolivar one of the 
most distinguished warriors of his century. In fact, haying commenced his 
daring ontorprise with but two hundred and fifty men, he liberated Venezuela, 
New Granada, and Ecuador. To have pursued the Spaniards as far as Peru 
and conquered in Junin and Ayacucho are deeds worthy of immortal fame. 
These rich and vast possessions were occupied and defended by more than 
forty tliousand soldiers, led by excellent generals and ofiicers, protected by 
their fortifications and upheld by the moral force arising from three hundred 
years of rule. By his genius and perseverance, Bolivar raised an army from 
nothing and seized these places from them forever. In less than eight ye^ 
the flag of Colombia flew victoriously overall the country between the mouths, 
of the Orinoco and the silver summits of Potosi. 

liolivar’s glory reached its height with the liberty of Peru and ms nulitary 
career was ended with Ayacucho; from that time we may look upon him as a 
politician and administrator. In tliis first character, some of the acts of 
Bolivar bear the stamp of a great talent. In 1813 he, liberated his county 
Venezuela from the iron yoke of Spain, but the fierce war which th^panm^ 
and their partisans made on him prevented his organising the conn wyi Witn 
terrible retaliation, he declared war without mercy; then, followed scenes of 
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bloodshed and cruelty which strike onsi. with horror. From 1816 Bolivar 
conducted the war with humanity and created the republic of Colombia, which 
great political act gave the civilised world a very favourable idea of its 
founder. This republic sprang up under the shade of his laurels, and Bolivar, 
triumphant, created beyond Ecuador the republics of Peru and Bolivia. Ilia 
was the idea of convoking an American congress in the isthmus of Panama 
— an ideal Utopia which did not produce the desired results. By these emi- 
nent services Bolivar won the love, respect, veneration, and unbounded con- 
fidence of all the generals and officers of the liberating army, who pledged 
themselves to obedience, and also of the inhabitants of the three republics. 

But from the time he declared his faith in the suggested constitution for 
Bolivia, which his ill-advised counsellora caused to be unlawfully adopted in 
Peru; from the time, in 1826, when he supported by his influence the antag- 
* onists of the constitution of Colombia, and when his agents encouraged the 
people in their unlawful acta, inspired by the desire of some to bring him to 
the dictatorship, and the scheme of others to form an empire of Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia, or a vast confederation of the three republics, of wliich he 
should be protector; from the time when he rewarded Paez aiul all those 
who had contributed to the dismemberment of Colombia and the destruction 
of the constitution of Cucuta — his anger being directed against those wlio 
upheld the constitutional government — a great mistrust of him took hold 
of the Colombians. 

Furious enemies rose up on all sides against Bolivar, attacking him in the 
name of liberty, which they said he menaced. In the midst of exalted pas- 
sions and adverse parties, the liberator, supported by the army in his opinion 
of a Colombian preponderance, accepted the dictatorship, which unfortunately 
occasioned the conspiracy of the 25th of September, which oxaltwl the mili- 
tary power beyond what was necessary to repress an excessive and turbulent 
democracy. 

In 1829 Bolivar discountenanced and entirely put an end to tlio project of 
a monarchy, which some desired; he never wished for it, in spite of liis love 
of rule and of command without subjection to laws. Qfluraniated, j)crsocutcd, 
and repudiated by his enemies and by a great part of Colombia, ho throw up 
the simreme command in disgust, and by not leaving his territory, as ho had 
offered to do, and as was fitting, he gave new food for calumny to his enemies, 
who persecuted him even beyond the tomb. Bolivar hated the details of 
administration, and was wont to say that the study wfis a nuirtyrdom to him. 
He showed great vigour and firmness in enforcing his resolutions, aiul great 
perseverance in pushing forward his designs, ever undaunted by obstacle.^, 
however great. He was of opinion that the theories of ICuropean economists 
could not be adopted in Colombia, and therefore preferred to continue the 
same taxes to which the people were accustomed. He wixs economical and 
neyer spent the public revenue without need and never permitted it to bo 
defrauded. He was a lover of justice wherever he found it, and his decrees 
were always m accordance with it. He showed great judgment and ixjnetra- 
tion m choosing his chief lieutenants; Sucre, Santander, Soublottc, Salon, 
and Mores were worthy to be his subordinates. 

Graciously yielding to his friends, he sometimes attempted by his advice 
to pass resolutions contrary to established rule, and to the plan followed by 
his ministers ; nevertheless he showed the latter great consideration, vigorously 
supporting their orders, and placing absolute confidence in them. 

As a military orator, Bolivar was passionate, pointed, original, eloquent, 
and profound. Presenting himself in 1813 to his fellow citissens of Venezuela 
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for the first time ns their liberator, he said: "I am one of you who, by the 
power ol the God of mercy, have miraculously thrown off the yoke o^ the 
tyrants who oppressed us, and am come to redeem you from your cruel 
captivity. Trostrate yourself before an omnipotent God, and let ^our hymn 
of prai.se reacli the throne of him who has restored to you the august char- 
actoi of men 1 and turning to the soldiers of Granada who accompanied him 
— and you, loyal republicans, will inarch to rescue the cradle of Colombian 
mdepcndoncc, as the crusaders set fice Jerusalem, cradle of Christianity." 

, not only did Bolivar possess the rare eloquence of a soldier ; his sav- 
ings by the depth of their wisdom aic worthy of Plato or Socrates. The fol- 
lowing are some of them : Slavery is the daughter of darkness, and an ignorant 
person IS generulJy the blind instrument ot his own ruin. Ambition and 
intrigue make cnpital out of the credulity of men wholly ignorant of the 
principles of civil and political economy. Ignorance frequently takes pure 
illusion for fact, license for liberty, treachery for patriotism, and vengeance 
for justice. “Man," says Homer, “with the loss of liberty loses half his 
spirit." Where a sacred respect for country, laws, and constitutional author- 
ity does not exist, society is a state of confusion, an abyss, and a conflict 
liotwcou man and man, party and party. The most perfect system of govr 
ernrneut i.s that which proauces the greatest degree of prosperity, social 
security, and political stability."* 

General Ilolateiii,^ chief of staff under President Bolivar, gives us another 
view. According to him, Bolivar was ungrateful, hypocritical, vain, and treach- 
erous, without being a great general. In one place, after telling how Bolivar’s 
cousin llibas procured him his first command in the republican army, he says: 
“ These circumstances were the origin of the subsequent grandeur of Bolivar, 
who has ever had the fortune to profit by the bravery, skill, and patriotism of 
others. When Ribas was killed Bolivar fled. Paez was victorious when Bol- 
ivar was not with him, and beaten when the latter directed operations. Sucre 
gained the battle of Ayacucho, in Peru, when Bolivar was sick.”« 

REVOLUTION IN ARGENTINA 


i. wuu was viwLuy uu buxs 

iiri'iviu ui tiu: iu';>Ti3 ui vlic ci'owning of Joseph Buonaparte as kmg of Spain, 
-wUiS dopotsod by the adherents of Ferdinand Vll; and on July 19th, 1809, Cis- 
neros bcicame viceroy in the name of Ferdinand. In compliance with the 
urgent appeals of the people, he opened the trade of the country to foreign 
nations; and on May 25th,. 1810, a council was, formed, with his consent, 
under the title of the Provisional Government of the provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata. This has since been regarded as the commencement of the era of the 
political indtiptmdenco of the country. Of this council Mariano Morino, sec- 
retary, was the most prominent member, and the people of the cRy of Buenos 
Ayres were for .some time its only effective supported. attempt of the 
Spanish party to make Cisneros president of the council failed, and he retired 
to Montevideo. On January 31st, 1813, a congress was assembled at Buenos 
Ayres, and Posadas was elected dictator of the republic. Montevideo still 
supported the cause of Spain, but was besieged by the revolutionwy army of . 
Buenos Ayres, and capitulated in 1814. A sanguinary struggle between to 
party of independence and the adherents of Spain spread over all to country 
of the Rio de la Plata: but on March 25tli, 1816, a new congress, of deputies 
elected by the people was assembled at Tucuman, where Payndon was declared 
M. vif.— voii. xxni. M 
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president of the republic; and on July 9th, the separation of the country from 
Spain was formally declared, and a state of comparative order was re-estab- 
lished. Buenos Ayres was then declared the seat of government. The whole 
of the viceroyalty did not, however, acknowledge this government. Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, established themiselves each as a separate republic, 
after passing through scenes of disorder, whilst the city ol Buenos Ayres was 
itself the scene of sanguinary disturbances. From this time, however, the 
struggle for independence Ibecame, as regards the Argentine Republic, more of 
a foreign than a domestic war. The combined forces of Buenos Ayres and 
Chili defeated the Spaniards at Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maypu in 1818; 
and from Chili the victorious General San Martin led his troops into I*eru, 
where, on July 9th, 1821, he made a triumphal entry into the city of Lima, 
which had been the greatest stronghold of the Spanish power, having boon, 
from the time of its foundation by PizaiTO, the seat of government of the 
viceroyalty of Peru. A general congress was a-ssembled at Buenos Ayres on 
March 1st, 1822, in the presence of ambassadors from all the liberated states, 
and a general amnesty was decreed, though the war was not encled until 
December 9th, 1824, when the republican forces gained the final vietory of 
Ayacucho, in the Peruvian districts of the Amazon. The Spanish govern- 
ment did not, however, formally acknowledge the independence of the country 
until the year 1842. On January 23rd. 1825, a national constitution for the 
federal states which form the present Argentine Republic was decreed; .'ind 
on February 2nd of the same year Sir Woodbine Parish, acting under the 
instructions of Mr. Canning, signed a commercial treaty in Buenos Ayres by 
which the British government acknowledged the independence of the country 

REVOLUTION IN URUGUAY 

The English invasions, which have already been mentioned, wore the 
chance cause of transcendental changes. Wo know that owing to the ideas 
generally held in past centuries with respect to the conquests and colonial 
system a ^at difference was made between the Spaniards and Americ.ans of 
Rio de la Plata; the former discharged the greater part of the public oflices, 
especially the most important, and had monopolised the commerce with the 
peninsula; the latter lacked political freedom and their civil liberty was 
restricted, and socially they were looked upon as of inferior race. This 
difference gave rise to feelings of rivalry which for a long time had been slowly 
increping but which, until 1806, when the antagonism had begun to take a 
definite form had only been noticeable in intimate familiar dealings. The 
viceroy, in fact, had fled at the approach of the invaders; the Spanish troops 
had done nothing to check them, and the reconquest was principally duo to 
the forces despatched from Montevideo, under command of Don Santiago 
Liniers, and to the determination of Buenos Ayres and the neighbouring towns. 
This caused the viceroy’s authority to be disregarded, and he was repliiced by 
the hero of the reconquest. Foreseeing that the English would return, Liniers 
summoned the people, without distinction, to arms, and organi.s(!d them in 
such manner that the corps were distinguished by the nationality of the men, 
so that there were troops formed exclusively of Spaniards, and exclusively of 
Argentines. The second invasion took place, in which the latter proved that 
their strength was worthy to be compared with that of the former. Thus 
there arose an eager rivalry, which established a certain equality in the influ- 
ence of the two parties. 

The Spaniards then attempted to regain the exclusive power to which they 
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had been accustomed; towards the close of 1808 the governor and the corno- 
ration of Montevideo pronounced against Liniers, and on the 1st of the follow- 
ing January the Spanish troops rose in arms in Buenos Ayres; but this rising 
was quelled by the patriot forces, the creoles gained the ascendency and 
secured their complete triumph with the famousrevolutionof May 25th 1810 
The governing junta appointed on the same day immediately set about obtain- 
ing the adherence of all the authorities and towns of the Vireinato; most of 
them conijihed, but the Spanish governor and corporation of Montevideo 
lost no time in declaring war upon the revolutionary powers of Buenos Ayres 
The junta then prepared to spread tlie fire of revolution in the interior of 
Banda Oriental; it dispatched regular troops, appointed a commander-in- 
chief of the operations, and intrusted the command of the Uruguay, militia 
to Don Jos^i Artigas (1811). The population of the rurd districts rose in a 
body, and after various feats of arms, diplomatic proceedings, and acts of 
anarchy, Hpani.sh power was forever vanquished in Rio de la Plata by the tak- 
ing of Montevideo by Alvar, in June, 1814. 

The American forces had not yet entered Montevideo, when the Argentine 
directorate decreed that Banda Oriental should form a province alone, with 
rights (iqual to tho.se enjoyed by the other provinceSj and should be governed 
by a governor intendente, in the same manner and with the same prerogatives 
a.s the other provinces forming part of the state. Shortly afterward the east 
provinci'. of Rio do la Plata was divided into departments which afterwards 
.served a.s a basis for the new subdivisions, which have successively followed. 
Artigas, who had left the scene of war because of his misunderstandings with 
tlio general.') of the army and with the government of Buenos Ayres, had 
exi)ro.s.sed himself as willing that Banda Oriental should figure in the new state 
of Jill Plata as a confederate province; on the fall of Spanish power he claimed 
for liim.self the government of Montevideo, compelled the general govern- 
ment to withdraw their troops and officials (Februaiy, 1816), carried war into 
the we,st Argentine [irovinces, and the following years were pas^d in a deplor- 
able state of military anarchism, and under a despotic military rule still 
remembered with sorrow. 


rOTlTUGUBSK INTERVENTION IN URUQUAT 

The Portuguese govcrninent took advantage of the state of affairs under 
pretext of the necessity of maintaining order in Brazil, which was threatened 
liy Artigas; they calculated that if the Argentine government, engaged in the 
war against the ypanish forces on the northern confines of their west territory, 
hiul been unable to compel Artigas to return to his own provinces and content 
liimsidf with the command of it, they were still less likel;y to be able emetuMy 
to jn’event the armies of Portugal and of Brazil from seizing Banda Onental. 
They also calculated that the government of Buenos Ayres would offer no 
opposition, preferring to lose one province on condition that the terrible JeauCT 
should be annihilated rather than to see themselves deprived of authority m 
the three or four provinces where he constantly dominated, cMing their atten- 
tion from the war of independence to cheek the progresses of interior ana™t^ 
ism. The Portuguese government, therefore, caused troops to be despatchea 
from Li.sbon, recruited others in Brazil, intrusted the comma,nd to becor, an 
gave orders to the latter to occupy the fortress of Montevdeo, , 

towns and territories situated to the east of Uruguay, ostensibly to 
order but in reality to complete their conquest. Towards the cto of 1^0, 
three armies penetrated into the province at three distinct points, ine 
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Argentine government, disposed at first to tolerate the invasion as a means of 
vanquishing Artigas, afterwards attempted at various times to enter into an 
agreement with the latter to form an alliance to repel the invaders, but in 
vain; as, though the Uruguay chief accepted and desired the co-operation of 
the national forces, it was on condition that he should dispose of them at his 
will, and that they should not obey the supreme authority of the state ; the 
latter rejected the condition for reasons easily understood, and for fear that 
the armies it provided would be turned against itself. 

Artigas, therefore, had to meet the invaders with the Uniguay militia and 
with the militia which he compelled the western towns_ under his sway to 
supply, that is to say, the towns of Santa F6, Entre Rios, Corrientes, and 
Misiones. He fought valiantly during three years, but as the multitudes who 
obeyed him were uncivilised, undisciplined, and badly armed, and as he 
lacked leaders of military experience, he was unfortunate in every action and 
was compelled to abandon the country forever at the beginning of 1820, and 
to fake refuge in Paraguay, pursued by Ramirez, a leader of Entre Rios. 

Montevideo threw open its gates to General Lccor on Janmiry 20th, 1817, 
and the other towns successively followed this example; the laws in existence 
up to that time were declared in force, the religion of the iuhal)i tanks was 
respected, the members of the corporation continued to discharge their 
municipal duties, and the generals and officers who submitted were incorpo- 
rated into the army keeping their respective grades. The Portuguese author- 
ities further established a tribunal of justice composed of five members, 
enlarged the hospital of Caridad, commanding the adjacent hotises of Don 
Juan Cayetano Molina to be hired for the purpose, re-established the civic 
corps, founded an orphanage adjoming the hospital of Caridad, organised a 
police force to maintain order and safeguard public health, planned a lottery 
the object of which was to supply funds for the foundling institution, endeav- 
oured to forward public education on a new plan, devoting to this purpose, 
together with the foundling institution the proceeds of the seal fishery, aiul 
established a body of farmers to forward rural interests, oUt. Lecor’s mlmin- 
istration being from the first distinguished by a careful attention to public 
and individual interests, he had no difficulty in winning the sympathy of con- 
seiwative classes, and in causing a congress of dciiutics from Banda Oriental 
to be convoked in Montevideo gratifying to Portugal’s amliitious aims. This 
congress on July 18th, 1821, decreed that Banda Oriental should bo incor- 
porated within the united kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, under 
the name of Cisplatiiie State, as its condition rendered it unfitted for inde- 
pendence, and because union with any other state would be less advanta- 
geous to it. 


UEtTQUAY BECOMES TAUT OF BRAZIL 

When Brazil declared its independence the question arose whether the 
Cisplatine state should continue to be united to Portugal or to the ArgcntinciS. 
The Portuguese troops openly declared in favour of the first, the lirazilians, 
and a part of the natives of Banda Oriental were for the second course, and 
the remainder adhered to the Portuguese in the belief that they would leave 
them free to be re-mcorporated with the Argentines. The two parties declared 
war, but the Brazilians were triumpLant without any great military feat, due 
to the exertions of Brigadier Souza de Macedo, who favoured the Brazilian 
rather than the Argentine cause; those who nad adhered conditionally to 
Portugal quitted the country, an oath of adherence to the constitution of the 
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new empire Was taken, and the emperor Dom Pedro I ompinimori. +i n. 
territory of Uruguay came to be knoln as the Cisplatine Ltein the'pSXS 
of Brazil in the last months of 1823 and beginning of 1824 Provmces 

The Argentine government had taken advantage of to incidents due tn 
the policy ot Baiithi Oriental to demand from Brazil the evacuation of the 
territory to which the government of Rio de Janeiro replied in theSeati^ 
lublic opinion itos loud in protestations against these last proceedinffs the 
emigrants from Banda Orient^ alleged the necessity of the£ comKeW 
rcmcorporated with the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata. A decKS 
of war between the Argentine Republic and Brazil was expected and demanded 
but the general government of the first had been dissolved since 1820 and £ 
piovince.s wore separated; and altliough Buenos Ayres had greatly prospered 
since the separation, she was not sufficiently strong to declare war alone 
against the empire, the government of Buenos Ayres was thus compelled to 
await a more favourablo opportunity. Meanwhile the press and the public 
woie ill a ooiiistant state of agitation, and the convocation of a congress for the 
purpo.so of re-establishing a common govermnent for the state vms sufficient 
to cau.sn public feeling in favour of the war to greatly increase. 

This was the moment for a few natives of Banda Oriental, resident in 
Bueno.s Ayrns, to form a plan to invade tlie Cisplatine province, for the pur- 
pose of aoiiarating it from the empire, and restoring it to the United Provides. 
Ihoy came to an unanimous decision, and won others to them cause, until the 
band of the Thirty-three was complete, and entered their native land under 
the command of Juan Antonio LavaUeja on the memorable day of the 19th of 
April, 182.5, taking with them a few horaes, carbines, pistols, and swords, and 
a few ounces of gold to pay preliminary expenses. 


uhtjquay becomes independent 

Although the uninhabited and imdulating country enabled the cavalry to 
make surpriso attacks, and afforded shelter from danger, yet the expedition of 
tlio Tliirty-threo is worthy to be considered one of the most daring and most 
deserving of praise for the confidence of victo^, which it reveals, in spite of 
the extreme scarcity of resources with which it was commenced and for the 
daring courage needed to face the numerous troops of the line defendhig the 
Brazilian posts, and the no less terrible power which his fame gave to Rivera 
in the {uimpaign, his complete knowlei^e of the territory, and nia surpassing 
ability in guerilla warfare. Results, however, rewarded their heroism; within 
ten day.s they captured Rivera, who since Artigas’ disappearance had adopted 
the e.'iii.se of Brazil, and compelled him to surrender with all the forces under 
his c.ommand; they besieged the fortress of Montevideo, and within two 
months established in Florida the first revolutionary goverment.- The 
assembly of deputies within four months declared the acts of incorporation 
with Portugtil and Brazil null, and Banda Oriental to be uifited to the other 
provinces of Rio <lo la Plata; at the end of five months Rivera won the hard 
fought battle of Rincon dc Haedo; within six the forces of Uruguay gained a 
si)lcn(lid victory on the field of Saraudi, and immediately obtained from the 
Argentine eongross the recognition of the incorporation of Banda Oriental 
with tile united provinces of Rio de la Plata (1825). As it may be preramed, 
the cmjK’.ror of Brazil lost no time in declaring war upon the Argentme Repub- 
lic, and in 1826 war was begun. An army conmosed of infantry, cavalry, and 
artiliory invaded Brazil under command of General Alyear; the vanguard 
composed of Uruguayans was commanded by Lavalleja; a fleet.was equipped 
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in Buenos Ayres, under the orders of Admiral Brown, and glorious hand-to- 
hand battles followed one on the other for eighteen months; but their forces 
being weakened the opponents accepted England’s friendly mediation in 1828, 
and on the 27th of August celebratm a preliminary treaty of peace by which 
Brazilians and Argentines settled differences by converting Banda Oriental 
into a sovereign independent state. In virtue of this treaty the constituent 
assembly of Banda Oriental published the republican constitution, by whi(;h 
the new political power was to be governed, and the public and public author- 
ities took a solemn oath adopting it (July 18th, 1830). Such are the most 
important details of the history of Uruguay up to the time when it is pre- 
sented to other powers as an independent constitutional state. / 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguay proclaimed its independence in 1811, and almo.st immedialcily 
came under the power of one man who ruled like a dictator until his death in 
1840. This remarkable man was Jose Caspar Hodriguez, usually called 
Doctor Francia, of Brazilian origin, who was secretary to tlm national iunta 
of 1811 ,« 

When the congress or junta of 1813 changed the constitution and estab- 
lished a duumvirate, Doctor Francia and the Gaucho, Gonei’al Fulgentno, wcu'c? 
elected to the office. A story is told in connection with their installation, 
which recalls the self-coronation of William I of England and Napoleon the 
Great. _ In theatrical imitation of Roman custom, two curulo chairs had l)ceu 
placed in the assembly, one of them bearing the name of Otesar, and th(^ other 
that of Pompey. Francia seated himself in the Camr chair, and left his 
colleague to play the part of Pompey as best he might. In 1814 h(^ secured 
his own election as dictator for three years, and at the ond of that [leriod lie 
obtained the dictatorship for life. He was no mere nominal sovereign; but 
for the next twenty-five years he might have boasted, with even more truth 
than Louis X_IV, “L’Stat e’est moi” In the accounts which liave been 
published of his administration we find a strange mixture of ('.aiiac.ity aiul 
caprice, of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, stnumoiis cmdeavours 
^ter a high ideal, and flagrant violations of the simplest priuciiilcs of justitie. 
He put a stop to the foreign commerce of the country, but carefully fostm-etl 
its internal industries; was disposed to be hospitable to strangers from other 
lands, and kept them prisoners for years; lived a life of republican simplicity, 
and punished with Dionysian severity the slightest want of nisiiect. As tiiiK! 
went on he appears to have grown more arbitrary and despotic, more deter- 
mined to maintain his masteiy over the country and more upprelKaisivo lest 
he should lose it. And yet at the time of his death it is said that he was gen- 
erally regretted, and his bitterest opponents cannot deny that if hc^ did much 
evil he also did much good. Deeply imbued with the principles of the French 
^Gvolution, he was a stern antagonist of tho church. H(s abolisluul Iho 
Inqui^sition, suppressed. the college of theology, did away with the tithes, ami 
inflicted endless indignities on the priests. **What arc they good for?*^ was 
his saying; “they make us believe more in tho devil than in (iod.” He 
discouraged marriage both by precepts and example, and loft behind him 
several illegitimate children. For the extravagances of his later years the 
plea of msamty has _been_ put forward. The circumstances of ids death 
Were m strange keeping with his life. He was about to sabro his doctor 
®®i 2 ed with a fit, and he expired the same day, September 20th, 




CHAPTER V 

SPANISH AM15IIICA SINCE THE REVOLUTIONS 

On 10 year after Bolivar’s death the republic of Colombia was split up mto 
l,lio three indepcmdnnt republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador, 
witli Hiinilar constitutions, which were in general modelled after the constitu- 
tion of North America. An elective president, with ministers or govem- 
nioutal eouncilloi's, stood at the head of the executive power; the legislative 
was in tho hands of a congress consisting of a senate and representatives ; the 
armed power consisted of a standing army, land militia, etc. But whereas 
in the United States of North America the parties opposed one another only 
within tho bounds of the constitution, the history of the South American 
republicis is an unbroken succession of upheavals, now in a revolution^, 
now in a reactionary souse, dining which ev^y one of the great parties, 
into which tho population even here was divided, tried to get the control 
into its own hands and to organise the state after its ovra prmciples, until 
liiially racial passions and wars between the wlnte Mid coloured populations 
were .'iddod to the jiolitical struggles. The division into separate stews under 
a weakly organised central power was not sufficient, ^ in North i^enca, 
to a.s.yuro tho fciding of liberty, but rather favoured the inclination to internal 
discord and division. 


VENEZUELA 

In the forties the republic of Venezuela was split up into two factioM 
—oligarelnste (conservatives) and federalists (radicals)— through wnow 
rivalries and hostilities the state feU into a condition of anarchy, of ^ch 
the family of Mnnazas ta-ied to take advantage for the 
iug a sort of autocratic dictatorship. For ten years membeis of ttes f^ y, 
through corruption and revolts, managed t^^^P 
Gerieml Castro was raised to the presidential chair by the o^sarojne ot conw^^ 
ativo party, and caused a revision of the constitution by a 
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vention.” But Castro, who tried to steer Ms way between parties, succeeded 
in satisfying none ; soon federalists, conservatives, and liberals began to Rght 
one another, and the presidency changed hands four times in throe years. 
Finally Falcon, the leader of the federalists, _ attained the highest dignity 
(1863), and, with a newly summoned constitutional assembly, brought about 
a new constitution, wMoh closely resembled that of the North American 
union and which gave a most complete victory to_ the fcdoriitivp _ system. 
Eighteen states, independent of one another in their internal^ Iiolitical and 
legislative life, composed the confederated republic of the UiiitiHl States of 
Venezuela, with a president and congjress at Caracas as the highest central 
authority, and with laws and institutions as in the United States of North 
America (1864). But the state, by tliis division of the whole into many 
smgle parts, was distracted by revolution and civil dissensions, which, never- 
theless, were restricted to a smaller circle and lunged mostly upon a change 
of persons in authority and upon private interests.?'* 

The period of revolutions and civil warn continued uiitil 1870, at the oiul 
of which year Guzman Blanco, the leader of the federalists, was inadc pro- 
visional president, and three years later he was elected constitutional presi- 
dent. For the next fifteen years the actual power was in his hands, although 
according to the terms of the constitution he could hold only alternate presi- 
dencies. Tliis period was one of material advance to the country. 


BOUNDAEY DISPUTK 

The question of the boundary of British Guiana was one of old standing. 
In the latter part of the thirties Sir Robert Schomburgk had maijpcd the 
boundary, and in 1841 he was sent again to survey the lino, Venezuela imme- 
diately sending a special minister to I^gland to object. In 1876 the (lis])uto 
was reopened by Venezuela's offer to accept the line propo,scd liy Lord Aber- 
deen, terminating on the coast at the Rio Moroco, near Cajic Nassau. Thi,s 
offer was refused and the question remained open. In 187!) it was claimed 
that the British made a naval demonstration at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
to which the United States in the following year objected, intimating that 
the United States government “ could not look with indifference on the forcible 
acquisition of such territory by England.” 

In the same year the constitution was modified so .as to give more power 
to the centr^ government and to take away much from the separate states. 
Lord Granville offered a new line, coinciding inland with the Aberdeen line 
of 1844, but demanding much more of the coast than the Moroco line, though 
making no claim to the mouth of the Orinoco. The Venezuela goviirnmnnt 
refused this line, which was the least favourable thus far offered to it, and 
on November 15th, 1883, Venezuela formally proposed arbitmtioii, aial in 
1885 Granville agreed, but on June 24th, before the agreement was signed, 
he went out of office and was replaced by Salisbury, who refused his (ioiisent 
to the convention. By this time relations werc becoming greatly straimul; 
both Great Britain and Venezuela accused each other of occupying the terri- 
tory in dispute, contrary to the agreement of 1850. In December, 1.886, 
Secretary Bayard offered the arbitration of the United States, and the pope 
also offered to arbitrate. But Great Britain refused both offens. Guzman 
Blanco, before resigning, brought the boundary question to a head by insist- 
ing on British evacuation of the disputed territory before Fobruaiy 20th, 
1887, so that diplomatic relations were broken off in 1887. Meanwhile 
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Blanco ivent to Europe with plenimtentiary powers, settled ia Paris, and 
enriched himself by selling Venezuelan concessions. 

In 18S9 there was a revolt against tile rule of Blanco and scenes of riot 
ensued in the capital, statues and poi-traits of Blanco being destroyed wherever 
found. In 1890 Andueza Palacio became president by congressional proc- 
liunatiou, and in the .same year an attempt was made to revise the consti- 
tution. The ameiuhncnts proposed lengthened the president’s term to 
four years, and oxtended the power of the president and of the congress by 
cutting down the powers of the states. Palacio lu’ged the immediate proc- 
lamation of the now constitution, so that his term might be lengthened, 
and, meoiing with opposition, resorted to violent measures, which led to a 
rising agaimst him, headed by tlie ex-pmsidents, Joaquin Chespo and Rojas 
Paul. 

Th(i figliling began early in April, and by the middle of June Palacio 
was lioinined iii at Caracas, and resided in favour of Guillermo Tell Vil- 
kigas, Domingo Monagas and Julio F. Sarra becoming actual leaders of 
the lilxjrals. On October 5th the deoave battle of San Pedro gave the 
victory to Crespo and the legalists. Caracas was occupied by the Crespists 
on October 7th, and on the 10th Crespo was chosen provisional president by 
1 )rocla.mation. Ills authority was recognised by the United States two weeks 
afterwards. On May 2nd, 1893, the constituent assembly met, ^ew up a 
now constitution, made Crespo proviaonal president, and gave the contrd 
of public property, such as lands or mines, to the central government, although 
IpIk^v wero fonuorly coiitvollccl by th6 states. In October Cresjw was 
elected president, extending from February .20th, 1894, to February 20th, 
1898. 

in 1895 the boundary question was brought to a crias. _ A pwty of 
Venezuelan odiexirs without authorisation arrested, at Yuran, in Apni, two 
British police oflieers, Barnes and Baker, who were released howev®, as 
soon as the arrest was reported in Caincas. England claimed an mdermi^ 
in October, and proposed arbiti-ation aftenvarcls: Venezuela deni^ the clam 

Tir t sli nnft‘4fission of Yuran. On 
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Bl’itish colonial police oflicGr. To this Venezuela acceded, stipulating that her 
territorial claims should not be surrendered thereby. _ On May 22nd Salisbury 
suggested a commission composed of two British subjects and two American 
citizens, who should consider the historical documents bearing on the bound- 
ary and make recommendations to Great Britain and Venezuela, by whicdi 
they should be bound, except in cases wherc British or Venezuelan settlements 
had been made before January 1st, 1887. This programme of partial arbitra- 
tion did not meet with Olncy’s approval. Finally, on November 12th, unre- 
stricted arbitration was agreed upon, with the understanding that in any 
instance fifty years of occupation should give title. Thereupon the American 
commission resigned without making a report, and the tribunal was appointed. 

The arbitration treaty was signed in Washington on February^ 2nd, 1897, 
and ratified by the Venezuelan congress on April 5th, and diplomatic relations, 
after ten years’ interval, were renewed between Venezuela and Groat Britain. 
Crespo refused his official sanction to any candidate for the prosideiiey, but 
practically gave the backing of the administration to the liberal c-andiilate, 
Ignacio Andrade, who represented Venezuela in Washington, and who was 
almost unaniinoasly elected. With Andrade’s accession to the presidency, 
the revolts which had begun in a desultory way the year before broke out 
with more violence. Crespo was mortally wounded in a liatt.le with Gcmeral 
Hernandez in Zamora, but Hernandez was taken prisoner and the revolution 
momentarily crushed on Juno 12th, 1898. In this year a regular steam, shi]} 
service between Italy and Venezuela was established, and Italian immigration 
began. 

The boundary dispute with England was finally settled in 1899. The 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundarjr tribunal on October 8rcl dolivtu’cul a unanimous 
award, granting to Great Britain almost exactly the territory iue.lvidt',d by the 
old Schomburgk line, much less than hail been claimed by Great Britain for 
many years. 


PnESIDENOY OP CASTUO 

In the following February Ilaiuou Guerra headed a rovolul.ion again.4t 
Andrade, which did not grow to serious proportions, but oiiemid the way 
for arising led by General Cipriano Castro. He captured Valencia, Htipteniber 
15th, 1900, shut Andrade up in Caracas, and, after negotiating for tlie pciacicful 
surrender of the executive, entered the city on Octolxu’ 2 1st. 'I'wo days 
afterwards he became provisional prosident. There, were a few abortives 
revolutions, but in July Castro proclaimed a general amnesty. In August 
the Venezuelan federation was divided into fifteen states and one focleral 
district. 

On October 29th, 1901, Castro was declared constitutional president for 
six years by a congress which drew up a new constitution. The Colombian 
government backed the opposition to Castro in Venezuela, and ho in turn 
apparently aided the Colombian liberals in their plans to revolt, the border 
between the states being zealously watched by either army. In August 
the Venezuelan aiiny openly clashed with the British occupants of Patos, 
In October a mob in Puerto Cabello maltreated the crew of a Gorman man- 
of-war, Castro’s attitude was unyielding in all these matters as in the 
quarrel with Colombia, which he refused to arbitrate unless Colombia first 
paid damages for the invasion of Venezuelan territory. At the time of Gastro’s 
election, which was no doubt largely due to the administration’s control of 
the machinery of elections, rebellion on the part of his nationalist opponents 
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broke out all over tlie country, but the regular army stood by Castro and 
was generally victorious. During this year Germany, to facilitate forcible 
collection of her olniins in Venezuela and to prevent American interference, 
officially recognised the Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1.902 the revolution under Monagas still dragged on, but won small 
advantage until August, when the rebels captured Barcelona and Puerto 
Oabello. In the middle of October the tide again turned. Castro won the 
battle of La Victoria and put down tlie rising after an engagement lasting 
a week. Ooneral Matos escaped to Cura^oa. Meanwhile foreign claims for 
damages during the civil wars of the lost five years had become insistent. 
Franco’s claims wore settled by a mixed commission. Germany’s claims 
wore for railroad loans and unpaid interest thereon, as well as for property 
(laniagcd by revolution. The British claims were largely for damages to 
coasting Wissels from Trinidad captured as smugglers by the Vmezuelan 
govormnent. The Venezuelan authorities made a counter claim against Great 
Britain for permitting the Ban High or Liberator, a British vessel bought 
liy Colombia, to go to sea at a time when Colombia and Venezuela were 
l.)ra<!tically at war. . Germany and Great Britain united to force their 
claims by a " peaceful Vilockade” begmning on December 10th. Italy joined 
the blockade on the llth. On the 13th Castro offered through the Unded 
Htato govonimont at Washington to arbitrate the claims. ^ Secreta^ Hay 
obio.ot(!(l to the “peaceful blockade,” and the British ministry replied by 
admitling a state of war. Germany, Great Britain, Italy agreed to the 
m-olferocrplnn of arbitration, but there was some difficulty m decidmg who 
ihouhl arliitrato. On Dccmibei- 31st, howevei*, President Castro accepted 
as arbitrator the Hague tribunal. But the ooto having no mrantee 
(,hat Venezuela would stand by the decision of the 
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of a passionate civil war, and Cartagena and other provinces broke loose. 
Notimtil the forties, during the presidencies of generals Herran and Mosquera, 
who were animated by a spirit of moderation, did more peaceful times ensue. 
The constitution was reformed, the mined financial system brought into 
order, and institutions established for instruction, commerce, and the general 

prosperity and safety. . , , , , t , tt-, • t 

After a few years, however (1853), the democrats under Jose Hihino Lopez 
and Jos6 Maria Obando gained the ujiper hand and enforced a decen- 
tralising constitution, according to which it was to be permittod to every 
province, with the assent of congress, to declare itself an independent state 
and to enter a confederation with the mother state, Now Granada. This 
happened in the case of Panama and Antioquia. At the end of the fifties 
new revolts broke out, and Mosquera, a man of an old Spanish family, abandoned 
his hitherto moderate attitude, and, out of envy and jealousy of tlie powerful 
president Mariano Ospina, a lawyer with constitutional ojiinions, gathered 
democrats and radicals under his flag and led them to battle against ilin 
central government in Bogota. The end of the civil war, which lasted several 
years, and during which Bogota was captured and burned and several of the 
most influential officials and citizens were executed, was a new constitution, 
in a federal sense, in consequence of which the republic of Now Granada by a 
conmact of union was reconstituted into tlio United States of Colombia. 

During this confused period Mosquera had for eighteen months wichh^d 
a dictatorial power, which he resigned to tho constitutional assembly at Bogota 
after having used it for terroristic measures against tho conservatives and 
clericals. A few years later (1866) ho was elected president of the confederated 
republic by the adherents of his party, and this election did not tend to calm 
the political excitement. The Spanish-Amorican people scorn to lack the 
devotion to law and constitution and the power of subjecting the individual 
will to that of tho whole, which arc necessary in an organisc'-d state. The 
struggle between the adherents of a loose confederation and the supi)ortor.s 
of a unified republic continued or broke out anew after short pauses, and in 
the single states themselves tho party struggles often led to complete anarchy. 
Especially in Panama the desire was manifested to become separated froln 
Colombia and to form an independent republic. 


STKl7Gr,LE.S URTWKEN CENTBAMBTS AND DEC’ENTKAT.IBTB 

Mosquera’s dbetrine upheld the right of the central governmoit to inter- 
fere in suppressing revolutions in the separate states; he quarj-elled with his 
congress m consequence, and in 1867 assumed dictatorial ]iowers. ih', was 
overthrown, however, and succeeded as president in 18(58 by Gutioi-mz, 
during whose tenure of office insurrections in different parts of the country 
continued. 

In 1870 General Salgar became president, and during his administration 
public education was taken out of the hands of tho clergy anil jJaced under 
state control. Revolutions occurred in tlic states of Biiyaca and l^ananm.. 
In 1872 Manuel Murillo-Toro was elected piusident for a second term and 
devoted himself with some success to the reorgani.sation of the finances. 
Murillo was succeeded after two yearn by Santiago Perez, under whom took 
place the beginnings of the civil war which was to sweep over tius whole 
country. In 1876 Aquileo Perra became president, and aimed opposition 
broke out immediately. The clericals controlled the states of Antioquia 
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and ToUina, and fightmg took place in Cauca. The government, however, 
succeeded in raising recruits enough to quell the revolts, and in 1878 the 
liberal president Trujillo was installed. The finances of the country were 
in so bad a way that it was necessary to suspend the payment of interest 
on the foreign debt. 

In 1880 Itafacl Nunez, nominally a liberal, became president, and set 
himself to better the financial conditions of the country. An attempt was 
made to settle the boundary dispute between Costa Eica and Colombia by 
European arbitration. In 1882 Francisco Laldua became president, but died 
before the end of the year. Li the next year the question of the boundary 
between Colombia and Venezuela was submitted to the arbitration of Spain, 
the decision being finally given in 1891. 

Ill ISSd Nunez again became pimdent, but as he was abroad at the time 
he entered oHico by proxy. Nuilez had been supposed to favour the policy 
of the liberal party, but when it was discovered that he held centralist views 
he was opposed by the liberals, and in 1885 civil war broke out. A decisive 
battle was fought at Calamar in July, and tlie insurgents surrendered in 


the. disturbance Uie United States landed troqps at Panama and 
Colon to rn’otect traffic across the isthmus. A new constitution was tmopted 
in August, 1S8G, according to which the states of the coMederation became 
departninnte governed by persons appointed by the president. T^ sover- 
oigntv of the iiiilividual dcpai’tments was denied, oiid the term, of the presi- 
dmitial oflioc was extended to six yeore. To show this change m the systo 
of government the nturie United Sta,tc8 of Colombia was ch^ed to ^public 
of Colombia. Nufiez became president under the constitution 1886, md 
in 1892 he was ro-elocted, but on account of h^ ill healffi Holguin, sad afto- 
wards S, performed the actual duties of adimmstration. Nunez died 

oil Hcpteiubcr 18tli, 1894, and the 

In 1895 tboro was a successful risu^ m Boyaca, headed “S' 
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protested without avail against the landing of United States troops in Pan- 
ama. In December, 1903, General Reyes was elected president, and in 1905 
a convention extended the presidential term from four to ten years. 


PANAMA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 

In 1868 negotiations were opened with Washington for the purpose of 
building a canal across the isthmus of Panama, and in January, 1869, a treaty 
between Colombia and the United States of North Americia was signed for 
the construction of the Darien or Panama ship canal, at the expense of the 
latter power; but the Colombian senate did not ratify the treaty, its object 
being, says a contemporary document, to “get as much money from the United 
States as could be.” 

In 1870 the Colombian congress amended the Darien Canal Bill and 
adopted it; but these amendments, together with the ill succiiss of the sur- 
veying expedition sent out by the United States, made the scheme seiim no 
longer practical. 

On March 23rd, 1878, the Colombian government aijproved a contract 
with Bonaparte Wyse, of the Civil International Intorocoanic Canal Society, 
which had been founded in Franco, to whom it granted the “ (^xcilnsive privi- 
lege for the excavating of a canal between the two oceans,” the inivilege 
to last for ninety-nine years, and the canal to bo linished within twelve years 
after the organisation of the company. The terminal [lorts ami the waters 
of the canal were declared neutral. The next year Ferdinand do Losseps 
took the matter up, and an inteimtional congress was convened at Paris 
for the purpose of considering the plan of a canal. After the adjournment 
of this congress the Panama Canal Company was organistul with l)e Js^ssiijis 
as president, and purchased the Wyse concession for the priiie of 10,009,099 
francs. Work upon the canal was begun in 1884 and was continued until 
1899, being managed with a degree of corruirtion which has become notorious. 
In 1889 the company became bankrupt, was declared in lupiidation, and was 
put into the hands of a liquidator. 

As the time limit set for the completion of the canal by the Wy,sn conenssiou 
had nearly expired, the concession to the French Istlunian Canal Company 
was renewed in December, 1890, by Nunez. The time limit for its completion 
was extended ten years, on the condition that work be resumetl before March 
1st, 1893, by a new company, paying 10,000,000 francs in gold and 5,()()0,000 
in shares. In 1893 a new concession was made to the liquidator of tlu! canal 
company, extending for one year the date of the formation of the new com- 
pany. Work on the canal began again in the Culebra section on Octobts* 
1st, and on the 2lBt a new company was incorporated in Paris, The canal 
company devoted its energies to improving the harbour at Colon, as well as 
to working on the Culebra cut. 

In the mean time the United States had begun to take an intemst in 
the canal, a route through Nicaragua being considcirod as well as the Panama 
route. In 1884 a treaty was negotiated with Nicaragua for the building 
of a canal at the expense of the United StateS; but wiia not ratified by tla; 
senate. In 1886 the Nicaragua Canal Association was formed in New York 
city by private citizens for the purpose of obtaining the necessary concessions 
and for building the canal. Conoe^ions were obtained from Nicaragua 
and from Costa Rica, and in 1889 the company was organised after an act 
of congress authorising the incorporation of the association. Work upon 
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the canal waa begun in the same year and was continued until 1893 when the 
company wont into bankruptcy. In 1899 congress appointed a coSsS 
to cxammo all possible routes for a canab and this commission reportedZt 
the canal across Panama could be constructed with less expense than the 
Nicaragua canal if the I rench comply could be bought out for a reasonaSe 
sum. It was found that the French company was willing to sell its aasptq 
»t 140,000 OM, th« value placed upon thm by lie comn&io„“md in ^ 
the United States senate passed the Spooner Act, providing for the construc- 
tion of the Piuuima canal, or if this should be impossible (since the French 
coinpany might prove to have no title, or the Colombian government might 
refuse its approval) that the Nicaragua canal be built. On October 25th 
the attorney-genoral of the United States gave his opinion that the new 
Panama Canal Company had title, and could legdly transfer its title to the 
strip and to the canal as partially constructed. But negotiations with Senor 
Concha, the Colombian minister to the United States, were required, for the 
Salgar-Wyso concession of 1878 expressly forbade the concessionmires to 
transfer their rights to any foreign nation or government. These negotia- 
tions were uiiauccossful, and on November 25th Concha practically informed 
Secretary Hay that Colombia refused the offer of $10,000,000 down and 
,$100,000 (or $125,000) a year. The Colombian opposition seemed plainly 
a mere matter of price, and Sefior Concha was recalled by his government, 
which apparently took the attitude that his delay liad been for his personal 
ends. 

The Ilay-IIerran Treaty, signed on January 22nd, 1903, with Herran, 
the Colombian charg6 d’affaires in Washington, in accordance with which 
the Panama concesHion was sold by the Colombian Republic for $10,000,000 
down and .$250,000 annually, was definitely rejected by the Colombian senate 
on August 12tli, and on September 12th the time for ratification expired, 
At this [loint matters were taken out of the hands of Colombia, and on November 
3rd tliei’o was an insurrection on the isthmus which immediately and peace- 
ably gained control of the depai’tment and proclaimed the independence of 
Panama, Tiio United States recognised the provisional government as the 
de faelo govermneut and landed marines to protect the trans-isthmian com- 
merce, thus inaldug it impossible for the Colombian troops to strike a blow 
at tlui insurgents in Panama, Marroquin strongly protested against the action 
of the United States, which he interpreted as connivance in the plot against 
tlie Colombian central govoniinont and as a direct infringement of the treaty 
of ISdC), and ho urged the Lntin-Anicrican republics to make common cause 
with liiin in a war on the United States of North America. Bi the last week 
of November Marroquin sent General Rafael Reyes to Washington to appeal 
for Colombia’s ownership of Panama, or for the release of such ownersmp on 
receipt of a compensation from the United States. He was well received, but 
was giviai ckuirly to understand that the United States was deteimmed to 
abiilo by what had Imcn done ; and, the independence of Panama havmg been 
rocogniKcd by the principal powera, it would be impossible to open negoti- 
ations with Colombia concerning the suppression of that republi^ 

III the mean time negotiations had been concluded be^een Panama m 
th(* United States for the building of the canal, and on Noveniber 18th the 
Isthmian Canal Treaty was signed at Washington, according to whi^ch the 
United States was to give to Panama $10,000,000, and to the 
Company $40,000,000. This treaty was ratified by toe senate m bebruaiy, 
1904, timl the president almost immediately appointed a commission to 
push the work. 
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PERU 


Of all the republics of southern and central America, Peru was the only 
one which had not been able to obtain the recognition of its iudcpondcnco 
from Spain, After the Spaniards had given up their liust position— •Callao- 
after their defeat at Ayacuclio, and had evacuated the country, the history 
of Peru for twenty years offered a dismal picture of revolutions and civil 
wars which hindered the development of the country, undcriniiicd prosperity, 
and brought no benefits in recompense. Selfish and ambitious party loaders 
fought for the supremaev, being led by i)ei'sonal and selfish motives with 
no liigher aims. Not till the forties was a better period ushered in by 
the presidency of Ramon Castilla, who exerted himself to establi,sh an organised 
government (1845). At the expiration of Ms term of office the highest state 
authority went over to the legally elected successor for the first lime in the 
history of the republic. This successor was Don Jos6 Rulino Jilchcnique, 
who, more of a general than a statesman, brought the republic into warlike 
entanglements with Ecuador, and fought successfully with the confederated 
states for the possession of the Lobos Islands, which were rich in guauo. But 
before his tenn of office was completed, in consequence of the ilimiiii.shiag 
of the rate of interest on the national debt, a revolt broke out, which, coincid- 
ing with a war with Bolivia, soon endangered the position of the govcrnmoiit. 
Castilla, the leader of the insurgents, conquered Lima, gained the presidency, 
and caused a revision of the constitution which finally led to a new state 
law.*» 


In 1860 Miguel San Roman became president, but upon his death was 
succeeded by Pezet, the vice-president. In 1804 the Spanish Ilcct seized 
the CMncha Islands as surety for Spanish claims against Peru for the murder 
of some Basque workmen. In thm year Great Britain’s claim on Peru for 
the imnrisonment of Cantain T. Melville White w.is t.n i.lw. 


declared war on Spain, allied him, self with Chili, and in May, 1800, the Spanish 
fleet was forced to retire. Prado’s^ position, however, as chief magistrate 
was imconstitutionol, and he was obliged to give way to Canseco, second vic(!- 
president and legal successor of Pezet. In 1808, Balta, who- had headed an 
insuiTection in the north tlm year before, was made president. With Balia’s 
admimstratioii began a period of peace and of reckless loans for public works, 
especially for railroads and forts. In 1871 there were two un,successful 
revolts against Balta’s rule, and on July 26th, 1872, Balta was a.s.sas,sinated 
5?^.. . Gutierrez, whom the president blocked in a projected cmi‘P 

a etat and who was immediately killed by the people. The conslftiitional 
govemincnt continued, and Manuel Pardo was regularly elected pre,skl( 3 nt on 
August 3na. Pardo at once attempted to meet the tremendous “ol.) ligations 
created by Balta s mternal policy. In this year the czar of Russia was re- 
quested to PMs on Penis claims against Japan for the seizure of the Mana 
. Fs^^marv, 1873, Bolivia and Peru united to prevent Chili from 
seizing the valuable nitrate deposits, and in 1874 a treaty with China was 
signed regulatmg coolie immigration. 
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III 1876 tho full in the price of guano, due to artificial manurea cut into 
the govominont resources; but the state bought up the nitrate dSoSs md 
thus j ormccl a "wnopoly In this year the ¥aria Lwg case was Sdefia 
fiiyoui ot In 1876 General Prado was elected president. In 1879 

Chih seized all Bolivian porte and made war on Peru when Peru offered to 

nf f ? T,n ^ oa Peru. During the last of May id the 

first of June the Peruvian navy made some opposition thoueh amiTiqf 
odds, and on October Sth the Huascar, the only seaworthy ship k tleSmS 
navv, was dpablcd by the two superior Chilian ironcl^. The Chilian army 
landed at Pisagua on Noveinber_2nd, md won the battle of San Francisco oh 
tho ] Sth, One itioiith litter, I resideiifc Prado left the country, of which Pierola 

tho of a revolution, aissuined control ae supreme chief on December 
2«)ul« llio blockiKio wus kept up tuid tlie province containinff the coveted 
nitrate soon Kei/iOd.« 


POniTIGAL HISTORY SINCE 1880 

The victory of the Chilians over the combined forces of Peru and Bolivia 
at lucna on Juno 7(ih, 1880, marked the close of the second stage of the war 
which had broken out in April of 1879. In November, 1880, the Hhilinna 
began to make preparations for tho landing of an army to attack Hie Peruvian 
capital. The Peruvians meanwhile had not been ike. After the crus^g 
defeat at Arica every effort was made to put Lima in an ^ectual state of 
defence. Under the direction of Senor Nicolas de Pierola, who had. assumed 
dictatorial powers after the departure of General Prado to Europe, all the 
roinaining strorijjth of Peru was organised for resistance. The milit^ com- 
mand was coiiiidod to General Andi’es Caceres. The Peruvian army at 
this juncture numbered twenty-eix thousand men of the line and eighteen 
thousand in the reserves. The defensive measures inspired great confidence, 
both Senor Pierola and General Caceres considering the position of Lima 
jiractioally impregnable. At daybreak on January 13th, 1881, the Chilian 
attack b(!gun, and tho action soon became general terou^out the whole 
length of the Peruvian first line of defence. The Chilian troops carried the 
trenches at tho point of the bayonet after repeated charges, and at midday 
tho (lofendore were forced to fall back upon the second hne of fortifications. 
In this engagement, known as the battle of Chorrillos, the Chilian loss was 
eight hundred killed and twenty-five hundred wounded; the Peruvian, we 
tliousand killed, four thousand wounded, and two thousand prisoners. _ On 
tho following day an attempt was made _ by the diplomatic repr^entatives 
of foreign governments in Lima to negotiate peace, but it proved abortive. 
On January 15th, at two in the afternoon, the final struggle of the war, kno^ 
as tlu! battle of Miraflores, commenced, and continued for some four hours, ine 
Chilians were again victorious, and carried the second Ime of deface, this 
success placing Lima completely at their mercy. _ At the ba,ttle of Mranores 
the Chilian losses were five hundred killed and sixteen hmtod and twenty* 
live wounded; the Peruvian, three thousand, mcludmg killed wounded. 
On January 17th a division of four thousand Chilian troops^mder command 
of General Saavedra entered Lima under instructions from the ClmM^OT - 
mander-in-chief to occupy the city and r^tore order within 

Desultory fighting was now maintained by the rMimants of the 
army in the interior, under 

authority. Tiie Chilian occupation of Lima and the Peruvian seaboard 

». w.-~vot. xxiir. 2«. 
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continued uninteiTupteclIy until 1883. In that year Admiral Lynch, who 
had replaced General Baquedano in command of the Chilian forces after 
the t8,h iTig of Lima, sent an expedition against the Peruvians under General 
Oaceres, and defeated the latter in the month of August. The Chilian author- 
ities now began preparations for the evacuation of Lima, and to enable this 
measure to be effected a Peruvian administration was organised with tho 
support of the Cliiliana. General Iglesias was nominated to the office of 
president of the republic, and in October, 1883, a treaty of peace, known as 
the Treaty of Ancon, between Peru and Chili was signed. The anny of oc- 
cupation was withdrawn from Lima on October 22nd, 1883, but a strong 
Chilian force was maintained at Chorrillos until July, 1884, when tho terms 
of the treaty were finally approved. The principal conditions imposed by 
Chili were the absolute cession by Peru of the province of Tarapacd and 
the occupation for a period of ten years of the territories of Tacna and Arica, 
ijie ownership of these districts to be decided by a popular vote of the inhab- 
itants of Taena and Arica at the expiration of the period named. A further 
condition was enacted that an indemnity of 10,000,000 soles was to bo paid 
by the country finally remaining in possession — a sum equal to about £ 1 ,000,000 
to-day. The Peruvians in the interior refused to recognise th<? validity of 
the nomination of President Iglesias, and at once began active operations 
to overthrow his authority on the final departure of the Chilian troops. A 
series of skirmishes now took place between the men in the country under 
Caceres and the supporters of the administration in Lima. Affairs continued 
in this luisettled state until the middle of 1885, Caceres meanwhile steadily 

f aining many adherents to his side of tho quarrel. In the latter part of 1885 
'resident Iglesias found his position, after some severe fighting in Lima, 
impossible, and he abdicated his office, leaving tho field clear for Caceres 
and his friends to as.sume the administration of pumic affaiix. In tho following 
year (1886), General Caceres was elected president of the republic for the 
usual term of four years. Tho task assumed by the new i)ro,sident was no 
sinecure. The disasters suffered in tho war with Chili had thrown the coun- 
try into absolute confusion from a political and administrative }xnat of view. 
Gradually, however, order in the official departments was re.storiul, and ptsace- 
ful conditions were reconstituted tiu-oughout the republic, 

Tho four years of office for which General Caceres was eloctwl passed 
in uneventful fashion, and in 1890 Sonor Morales Bcrimulesi was nominate(l 
to the presidency, with Sonor Solar and Scfior Borgono as first and wicoiid 
vice-presidents. ^ Matters continued without alteration from the i lorrnal course 
until 1894, and in that year President Bermudes died suddenly a f('.w moi\ths 
before the expiration of the period for which he had been chosciu as ])resi(lftnt. 
General Caceres, who was the power beluiid the scenes, brouglit inllucmee to 
bear to secure the nomination of Vice-President Borgono to act as chief of 
the executive for the imexpired portion of the term of tho late j)r(!sidorit 
Bermudez. Armed resistance to the authority of President Borgono was 
immediately organised in the south of Peru. In the month of August, 1894, 
General Caceres was again elected to fill the office of ijresideut, but the revolu- 
tionary movement set afoot against President Borgono was continued against 
his successor, and rapidly gained groimd. Pre.sident Caceres adopted energetic 
measures to suppress the outbreak; his efforts, however, proved unavailing, 
the close of 1894 finding the countiy districts in tlio power of the rebels 
and the authority of the legal government confined to Lima and otluir prin- 
cipal cities held by strong garrisons. A concentration of the revolutionary 
forces was now made upon the city of Lima, and early in March, 1895, the 
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insurgents (aicainped ii(;ar the outskirts of the town. On March 17th, 18th, 
and i ni.h scvcu’c fighting took place, ending in the defeat of the troops under 
CloncM-al OiUiercs. A suspension of hostUilaes was then brought anout by 
tlio (.'I'fortri of tin; British consul, Mr. St. John. The loss on bo5i sides to the 
struggle (luring these two days was twenty-eight hundred between killed and 
woundcsl. l’r(!Hid(,int Caecrc.s, findhig liis cause was lost, left the country, 
a provisional govcu’iinient luider Sefior Candamo Msuming the dh’eelion or 
puidic affairs. On Soptemb(ir 8th, 1896, Sefior Pierola was declared to be 
(luly (ilectccl as president of the republic for the following four years. The 
Pcu’uvians were now heartily tired, of revolutionary disturbances, and the 
aiiniiuistratiou of Pausidout Pierola promised to be peaceful and advantageous 
to the country. In 1896 a reform of the electoral law was sanctioned, Eevolu- 
tionaiy troubles again disturbed the country m 1899, when the presidency 
of Sefior Pierola. wa.s drawing to a close. In conse(|^uence of dissensions 
anKiugst the nuimbers of the eleetion committee constituted by the Act of 
1896 the pr(!siderit ordered the suppression of this body, hi September, 1899, 
President Pierola vacated the presidency in favour of Sefior Romafia, who 
bail lieen electiul to the office as a popular candidate and without the exercise 
of anv undue official influencc.« llomafia was succeeded in 1903 by M^uel 
Oandanio and after the latter’s death in 1904 Dr. Serapio Caldero held the 
oliiiM' teuiporarily until in a special eleetion Dr. Jos6 was chosen.® 

'hie ' principal political problem before the government of Peru at the 
oiKHiiug of tlw! twentieth century was tlie question with Chili of the ownM- 
sliip ofthe territories of Tacua and Arica. The period of ten years ongi^v 
agived upon for the Chilian occupation of these priivmces ppired m,1894., 
At that (late the peace of Peru was so seriously disturbed by mtemal troimles 
that the governineiit was quite unable to take active steps to brmg about 
miy Holulion of the matter. Since 1894 negotiations bet™ the two gov^ 
uuMils have boon attempted from time to tune, but without any satisfactory 
K'SullH TliC) (iiKwtion hinges to a great extent on the (purification necessapr 
f()r tlieiidiabitaats to vote, in the event of a plebiscite being called todemde 
whether Cliilian ownership bo finally established or 
K-iw In It is Mt so much the value of Ta«na and Anca tb^ 

nvikes tlu' pn>.sout difficulties in the way of a settlement, as it b that the 

o tlm ^ ill broolrs the idea of peimanently losmg all cto to 
Sis s(lion of The money, about 1,000,000, could probably be 

EfS'fig.SSStSS 

of the Spanish crown,® 

CHILI 

Chili, the long const land 

had the advantage of a Chilf was hot free from civil 

South American republics, Howevei, even omu 
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disturbances. From the time (1817) when General San Martin with emigrant 
Chilians and auxiliary troops from La Plata, starting from Mendoza, crossed 
the pass of Uspallata over the Andes, and, a year afterwards, conquered the 
Spaniards, surprised by this bold march, in a desperate fight at Chacabuco 
on the Mayo river, until the year 1826, when General Freire conquered the 
island of Chiloe, the last standpoint of the Spanish government. Chili also 
was torn by party struggles. & 

On May 2nd, 1826, after a series of political broils and constitutional 
changes, Freire resigned from the presidency, Pinto succeeded him on the 
8th. At the end of the year there were complications with Great Britain. 

The congress of 1828 drew up a liberal constitution. Revolts, especially 
of the conservative party, followed. Pinto resigned in July of the following 
year, was re-elected, and again resigned on November 2nd. A revolution 
headed by General Prieto opposed the government of Vicuna anti occupied 
Santiago in December. By this time the conservatives controlled Santiago, 
and by 1830 all Chili. Prieto became president in 1831. In 1832 General 
Bulnes suppressed the Pincheiras, and the Hamc year the silver deposits of 
Copiapo and Chafiarcillo were discovered. ^ The year following Portales, a 
conservative, became governor of Valparaiso. The next threti years wtire 
occupied with a war which Chili waged successfully against the Ptiruvian- 
Bolivian confederacy. On June 6th, 1837, Portales was shot. In 1841 a 
steamship line between Valparaiso and Callao began running and ti foreigji 
commerce was built up. Prieto’s second five-year tenn ended, and he was suc- 
ceeded September 18th, 1841, by Buln^, who proclaimed a political amnesty, 
but showed himself in general a conservative {Pelucon). In 1842 Valparaiso 
was made a province. The colony of Pimta Arenas was establisluid on the 
straits of Magellan in 1843, and the Univemity of Chili founded in Santiago. 
Atacama also became a province in this year. The year following (1844) 
Spain recognized by a treaty the independence of the republic. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 made a groat Pacific market 
for Chilian wheat. In 1851 Manuel Montt succeeded Bulnes as prcjsidcsnl,. 
In 1858 the liberals and anti-administration conservatives united. Martial 
law was proclaimed in the middle of December. In September, 1859, the 
principal liberal leatlers were banished. 

In 1861 Perez succeeded Montt as president, at a time of linan(ual deprea- 
sion due to the failure of Chilian breadstuffs to compete with tliose of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Perez’s policy was to unite the conservatives and the 
moderate liberals, with the result that the Montt-Varistas and tlui radicals 
also united. The year following the Araucanian Indians set up an emyrire, 
led by a Frenchman, who was speedily^ captured by the Chilian authorititis. 
In 1865 the liberals succeeded in passing a law permitting the exercis('. of 
religions other than the Roman Catholic. Spain demanded satisfaction from 
Chill and blockaded the Chilian ports, Peru and Chili formed in 1866 an 
alliance against Spain. After numerous engagements and destruction of 
property, the Spanish fleet withdrew, leaving the demands of Spain unsatis- 
fied. Soon after tliis Perez was re-elected, defeating the Peliuion candidate!, 
Bulnes. The policy of colonising the Ai-aucanian frontier was carried on. 
Bolivia granted Chili the territory in dispute between them as far us the 
24th parallel, with half the customs between the 23rd and 24th paralJels. 

The discovery of the Caracoles silver mines in 1870 opeiKjd ui) the ques- 
tion of the Bolivian boundary. In 1871 the conservative candidate, Errazuriz, 
was elected. In this year also the constitution was revised, the most impor- 
tant change being the prohibition of the re-election of the presid(!nt. In 1872 
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Raiiuroz dis(u,.y(!r.ja giumo at tlio straite of Magellan, and so raised the ques- 
tion of tho Aignntiue boundary. In 1873 Bolivia and Peru made a ^cret 
inutual protection against the attacks of Chili, and in 

that fUllli’a Mnim Tiolf b-if _ 
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, ^ ^ following yeai* Peru roused CHlian 

hastihty by an attempt to monopohso the Tarapaca nitrate beds in which 
Chilian eajiital was interested. 

In 187() Anibal Pinto was elected president. Two years later the Bolivian 



favourable to Pt(ru. 

In 1<S<S0 Jo.s'd Manuel Bulmaceda was elected pmsident. He gradually 
lost the support of all parties save the ofidce-holders, and on January 7th, 
USD I, civil war broke out, the navy and tlie congress opposing the army and 
tlie pnisidont. Af Uu a decisive victory of the revolutionary party, Bahnaceda 
took refuge with the Argentine consul, and committed siucide on the last 
day of his term. Jorge Montt, head of the revolutionary junta, became 
presid(‘nt, and a general amnesty was declared December 25th. On October 
Ifithj 1801 , a sailor of the United States navy was killed by a mob in Val- 
parai.so. Tlie Uiiihid States pressed on Chiu the necessi^ of reparation, 
and in 1892 the Chilian government replied satisfactorily, m 1893 a Chilian 
Claims Oommissioii was constituted to settle all claims between Chilian and 
American nitizfuis. The newly elected congress decreed the resumption of 
spe(ji(i payments on January 1st, 1896, The municipalities received from 
congre.s.s full self-governing powers. The gold standard was ratablished 
J'’(!bruary 1 1th, 1895. In 1896 Errazuriz, the government candidate, was 
elected president. A period of financial deprepon set in, due to the con- 
version of the paper money and to the cessation of shipments of nitrates. 
During 1898 financial conditions grow worse, partly because of threatening 
war with Argentina over the boundary.^ The preadent put the currency 
again on .an inconvertible paper basis. Finally Chili decided to observe the 
Argon tiiKi agreeimait of 1896, and Argentina agreed. The question of the 
owiiorsliip of Puna of Atacama was settled in 1899 by the arbitration of the 
United States minister to Buenos Ayres, who gave one fourth of the disputed 
territory to Chili. Errazuriz quarrelled with congress ovCT his cabmCT_(the 
last of lliirty during his administration) and resigned m May, 1901. luesco 
was elected rmisident. In November the conversion of the 
wliicli was to liavo begun .Tauuary 1st, 1902, was postponed to October, 1903. 
The Ohiliiui lower house refused its assent to the Bilhngshurst-Latorre pro- 
tocol as to the motliod of the plebiscite on the Tacna-Anca province. A 
new bovimlary dispute arose with Argentina as to t^ possession 
I'lsperanza. Chili refused to be a member of 
iiiilesM the plan for compulsory arbitration between MI 
slioiild be understood as referring only to the future. In WO 
and lOcuador joined Chili in objection to the Pan-Amencan 
active compulsory arbitration, and a treaty was signed bety® conversion 
Colombia. A severe cabinet , crisis followed t^® f aft ^ the conv^on 
reserve to pay for now war-ships. In January, 1903, oon^MS 
aider the teiiclors to build the trans-Andean rm way, Stokes 
in May, necessitating the proclamation of martial law. G av 
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difficulties ensued. In 1904 Bolivia gave up to Chili her claims to l,ho Pacific 
littoral ; in return Chili agreed to assume certain war claims and to build a 
railroad from Tacna to La Paz.« 


BOLIVIA 

After the rich and fruitful laud between the river Beni to (,he western coast 
region of Atacama, with the ric.h gold mines of Potosi, had been led to inde- 
pendence by Bolivar and by General Sucre ami had adopted a republican 
representative constitution, the same sort of events took place as in the 
other republias— party strifes between conservatives and liberals, revolts 
and civil wars, changes of the constitution to suit the victorious party and 
its leaders. Not until Santa Cruz became prcsidcuit (1831) and elfoc.ted 
an adjustment of party disputes by a now civil code did bettor days ensue, 
during which the land entered upon a period of prosperous development, 
Santa Cruz acted as pacificator in Peru, which was torn by internal struggle's, 
and brought about a union between the related states in which he as proteo.tor 
was to stand at the head of the central power. This arraugememt, however, 
only sowed seeds for new civil wars. Tlic confederation had bitter oi)ponents 
in both Peru and Bolivia. In Peru, General Gamarra raistid thes standard 
of revolt against the protector, and, supported by the envious Chilians, defeated 
him at Yungay; in Bolivia, General Vehisco found so many followers that 
Soirta Cruz foimd it advisable to leave the nipublic. ^ Not unfil tlu* Iktruvians 
under Gamarra had taken advanta^ge of the confusion of their neighbouring 
state to seize the rich district La Poz, on Lake Titicaca, did the Bolivians 
unite and elect General Ballivian president. After a victorious engagement 
on the Painpa of Ingavi, near Viaclia, in which Gamarra was killed, Ballivian 
crossed the boundaiy and compelled a treaty of peace and the establish- 
ment of the fonner status (1841).?' 

This victory definitely assured the independence of Bolivia, but a i)eriod 
of disunion and anarchy followed, the details of which iini tiresome and con- 
fusing. As Mr. Dawson says: “A recital of the literally counthiss armed 
risings, and of the various individuals who exercised or (hiimed to (i.xerciso 
supremo power, would throw little light on the progress of the country.” He 
points out that the governraeiit was always poor, having lew reH(,)U)'c.os of 
commerce or industry upon which to depend. Peru po.s>st!ssed the seajiorts, 
and thus had commercial control, while Chili was a dominating military 
power. Either one of these neighbours could bring on a revolution at 
will, by lending its aid to ambitious faction.s — and such 0 ])]iosiiig fae.tions 
were always to be found amidst the turbulent creole military classes. 
Hence the utter instability of the government at this period. Finally, 
in 1848, Bclzu attained to the presidency and m.anaged to maintain himself 
in power for seven years, at the end of which he was succeeded by his son-in- 
law Cordova. 

During the next fifteen yeai's the presidency changed hands eight times, 
and no less than four new constitutions were promulgfited. In 1 87(1 (.|(su)ral 
Daza usurped the highest power, and in 1879 led the country into a war with 
Chili which involved a war between Chili and Peru. Daza was ileposed 
after the first defeat, and the troops elected Colonel Caimuilio to lead them 
in his stead. TJie war lasted until 1883, when Chili, completely victorious, 
concluded a treaty of peace with Bolivia, taking from that country the terri- 
tory which had been in dispute. In 1886 a boundary treaty between Bolivia 
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arul Pi'i'u Wiw drafted, by which, among other provisions, Bolivia's wai 
debt was remitted, and an attempt made to induce Chili to allow Peru to cede 
to Bolivia ill(^ proviiic(?s of Tacna and Aidca. In 1887 a treaty was concluded 
witii Paraguay, settling the international boundary and arranging for Bolivian 
trade by the Paraguay rivor.o 


and commercial proapenty or xsoima require ner iree access 
to the* sea." By this treaty Chili dcclai’ed that if, in consequence of the 
plebiscite (to take place under the Treaty of Ancon with Peru), or by virtue 
of direct arrangoiiient, she sliould "acquire dominion and permanent sover- 
eignty over tlio territorioa of Tacna and Arica, die undertakes to transfer 
tlunn to Bolivia in the same fonn and to the same extent as she may acquire 
them”; Iho republic of Bolivia paying as an indemnity for that transfer 
$5 boo, 000 silver. If this cession dioiud be effected, Chili should advance 
her own frontier nortli of Camerones to Vitor, from the sea up to the frontiCT 
wiiieh actually Koparales that district from Bolivia. _ (Dhili also pieced 
hersi'lf to mse her utmost endeavour, either separately or jointly with Bolivia, 
to ol)t,ain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she failed, she bound herself 
to e('.de to Holivia the roadstead (cakta) of Vitpr or another analogous one. 
ami #5 000, 000 silver. Supplementary protocols to this treaty stipulated 
Shat the pork to be ceded irSust/'fuUy satisfy the present and future require- 
ments " of the ooinmorce of Bolivia. , . , 

On May yard, 1896, further treaties of peace and ®0P”“2,rTtoBEa 
with Chili, but the. provisians with regard to the cession of a seaport to Bolivia 

still remain unfulfilled. Duritig those 

Rnllviii fitim pficota of the w UieprosiaeiicywashelttbylJpctOTrao^, 

E iotW S^ro, L Wd offl» lor the Ml to; W Aorato 
Arce., wild held it ufitil 1892; and by Doctor Mariano Bapto, 

In 1,800 Doctor Sovero Alonso became premden^ and ^ 
ollice diplomatic relations wore resum^ with Great L 

be g sent to London as minister Plenipotentiary m m 
out(ime of his mission an extradition treaty was concluded with Great Bntam 

17th of the following year a battle Ji^^Hch the , latter 

Fasi between the ln,surffents f"‘l*®|3Sthree mem Colonel P 
were defisatcrl with the lo* of sh-fniff following marched upon Oimb, 

cSS bS was eleoW »4»tiond ^ 

foriiHHl a govcmmoiit. r no moll m for the two repubUcs vdth 

Peace and prosperity for ®olma, ^ w ^ on the question 

whose fortunes her own are so ' gig? concemed, beingdefinitely 

of her st,(aboard, in which Chih awl October, 1901, ^aaaa and 

settled, and, with it. the pSiUcite their willingness to 

Arica had not yet been settlement of her fronti^^ 
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pense, engendered by the uncertainty of the situation, liad led to soiiu! show 
of impatience on the part of Chili, who reined disposed to press for the legiti- 
misation of her position on what was fonnerly Bolivian territory before the 
way had been cleared towards providing Bolivia with a compensating access 
to the 6ea.e in 1904 Bolivia agreed to recomise the sovereignty of Chili over 
the Pacific littoral in consideration of Chili's assuming certain W'ar claims 
and agreeing to construct a railroad from Tacna to La Pnz. In the same 
year in return for $10,000,000 Bolivia gave up to Brazil her claims to the 
Acre district.® 


ECUADOR 

After the old Spanish province of Quito had broken away from the repul,)- 
lic of Colombia (1830) and had constituted itself into the iudepeudont republic 
of Ecuador the history of the country alternated between revolution and 
reaction. Flores himself, the leader or the conservatives, managed to keep 
in power for fifteen years. 

At the time when the reactionary movement was triumphing in Europe 
the clerical party in Ecuador gained a temporary victory, but it was of short 
duration. 'The threatening attitude of the government of New (Iranada 
gave the supremacy to the opposition. A junta constituted in Cuayaquil 
declared the president Naboa to be dcpo.sed, and brought about hi.s capture 
and exile. General Jos6 Maria Urbina, the radical leader, now [1852] took the 
helm as president and dictator, and established his seat in Guayaciiul.^' 

In 1834 General Flores’ term of office as president expired, and Ilocafucrto 
was elected; Flores Uiimself was appointed commandor-m-chief of the repub- 
lican forces. In January, 1835, the liberal army [under Flores] was routed 
and put to flight. 

Rocafuerte convoked an assembly in Ambato, which elected him pre.si- 
dent in June, 1835 ; the same assembly confirmed the appointment of Flore.s 
as ^neralissimo. / 

The next twenty-five years were filled with disputes between lib(U'als 
and conservatives. The only events of importance were the. adoption of a 
penal code in 1837, the recognition of the independence of Ecuador by tSpain 
in 1841, a convention with England for the abolition of slavery in 1847, and 
the adoption of the decimal system in 1858.“ 

In 1861 a newly elected national assembly gave tbe presickuic.y t,o Moreno. 
From that time on the conservatives remained in power for several ye.ars, 
and Moreno, a scholarly man of mathematical and historical know'hidge, 
who understood various languages, took advantage of the iieace to increase 
commerce and general prosperity. But the democrats noiuished a deep 
hatred against him and worked continually for his downfall. ITowcver, 
it was not until the war broke out between Peru and Spain tliat Moreno was 
no longer able to maintain his place After a hotly contested election, 
Geronimo Carrion was chosen president of Ecuador (May 1st, 1865). He. 
too, belonged to the conseivative party, but followed a different policy ami 
entered the alliance of Peru and Chili against the former mother country 
1866). 6 In 1869, however, Moreno was re-elected, this time for a term of 
BIX years. 

j I ]ust signed a treaty of peace with Ilocafucrto, who (ts liberal hsadcr hud 

defeated him the previous year,] 
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Morc.iKt nUowotl himself W'uctionary and intensely devoted to the clerical 
party. N(!verlhcles.s, in 1876, he wtw re-elected for a third term, no doubt 

fx( nlnrkl>^A«M 4.^ ai. *t 


i. All. .I.VAI iav> rrtt «9 ^.^Avviuvvi AV* (v uuj.AU. in^ilXJ^ AiU UUUUu 

l)(!causc of the ])erf(!ot governmental control of elections. On the 14th of 
August, just hofoni his iuaugumtioii, he WiTs assassinated by three private 
eueinicw among hi.s own politictil following. The party of the administration 


imiice into thre(! factions, wliich were easily defeated, perhaps with a sW of 
force, by the lilrcrnl (iandidate, Antonio Borrero. 

Th(( now juusident acted with too much moderation and too Meat friend- 
rmo.s.s toAvariiH Wio clerical party to satisfy the radicals, and under the lead 
of (icncrai Vointemilla they revolted in Guayacjuil, and in 1876 formed a 
provi.sional government with Vrintcimlla as provisional president. 

^ in OctolKsr, 1882, a involution broke out against Veintemilla, in which 
mo(l('ra1,o libe.rals, conservatives, and clericals joined. In May of the follow- 
ing year Antonio Flores, son of General and President Flores, landed in Ecua- 
d()i' ami ioiiuid the in.surg(!iits in the fdege of Guayaquil, which resulted in the 
(-a.ptur(! of the cil.y on July 9th. Veintemilla escaped to Peru. A conven- 
tion meeting in (ietoher, adopted the constitution of 1861 and elected Jos6 
Maria Placido Oaamano provisional president. General Alfaro, leader of 
th(^ liberals, oeoupitHl tluf northern cities of Ecuador. On the 17th of hebnwry, 
1884 Caamauo was proclaimed president. Liberal revolutions contmued to 
disturb tlK'. (iouutry tor a period; but meeting with no success the movement 
anaUirsi death. An attempt was made to assassinate the president, 

Vitrie oHmpori occurred in the next ten yew's. _ In 1887 tiie boundary 
disimte with Peru was referred to the queen of Spmn for arbitmtion. In 
1.888 Antonio Flores was cicctcd preadent to succeed Caamafio. The follow- 
ing year (he e(!cl<!sia.stical tithe was abolished, but set export _tanfi8 were 
to (h!; & In September of tiie same year Clnnese immigration 

was abohslmd increased and with 

a sue 4 al ( f ^rroi luty of 20 or 26 per cent, to raise interest, and asmking 
nS fm- lu- debt, bi June, 1892, Flores was succeeded by Luis 

"it" i mii.; liteul The foreip 

IVu! sonlidness and couuptiou ,.i ^ i the radical leader, 

lion aroused general disgust, of w mh G^ra W 
took iiistunt advantage, by “ ® Vicrate 

2 'lth, and was succoeded by the fimt ’oompU 

Salaaar. Ihit (he gu/urmiimt 

(hiayaiiuil in .luiuituid formed a plow g ^ ^ n^i^c with practically 

a.fter a desperate wfsSme chief of the republ^^ 

no opposition. On October 28th he augeme mi 

The year following, the convent ° gj^jent, arid decreeing 

religious fiT.e,dom for the first time, making Altaro prera , 

the i.ssue of a gold currency. „^„n,led and a little later the foreign 

In ,1897 thcconsLituUouwas ^m amended, a ^ Company, .an 
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ARGENTINA 

A general congress of the La Plata states, convened in 1824, adov>ted a 
new constitution, which gave Buenos Ayres the control of fortiign affairs. 
On February 2nd, 1825, a commercial treaty was signed with Great Britain. 
On December 24th, 1826, a strong centralist con.stitutiou was voted, but 
was not adopted by all the provinces. Rivadayia was elected president. 
In this same year Argentina made war with Brazil for the Banda Oriental, 
which was finally recognized by each as the independent .state Uruguay. 
In 1827 Rivadavia abdicated because of the illsauccess of the centralist con- 
stitution, and on August 27th of the following year Argentina formed an 
alliance with Brazil and Uruguay for purposes of international peace. In 
1829 Ro.sas, the guacho-leadcr of the fctlcralists, effected the adoption of a 
federalist constitution, and became governor of Buenos Ayres and supremo 
head of the confederation. 

In August, 1830, he received dictatorhil powers for two years. In this 
year France protested through her consul against French cilizens being 
obliged to render Argentina military service. The next twelve y(\ar.s saw 
the steady increase of Rosas’ power. Then the tide turned. The story of 
Urquiza’s rebellion and Rosas’ downfall has been told in the history of 
Uruguay. On May 1st, 1853, at Santa F6 a constitution was adopted modelled 
on that of the United States of North America. Parana was made twnporary 
capital until Buenos Ayres should accept the constitution. Urquiza was 
chosen first president. In 1859 Bueno.s Ayres sent an army against the 
federal government, which was d(5feated at Cepeda, October 23rd, by Uniuiza, 
who seized the city and forced it to join the confederacy. 

In 1861 Derqui, Urquiza’s successor, was deposed afi,cr being (lefeat(«l, 
September 17th, at Pavon, by Mibi'C of the Buenos Ayres ]iarty, Ixiing .sus- 
pected of hostility to the provincial governments. The fodorali.st ei)n.sti- 
tution was abolished and a centralised government begun. Mitre heoamo 
provisional president in May, 1862, and in October entered on .a regular hsrni 
of six years. The government then a.ssumcd some stability, and tlu^ country 
made great industrial advances. In 1864 Great Britain and Argentina 
referred to the president of Chili the case of losses to Groat lJri{.ain through 
an Argentine decree forbidding ve.s.sels from Monteviiloo to (Uiter the i)ort.s 
of Argentina, and on May 4th, 1865, Argentina joined Uruguay and Brazil 
with a formal treaty of alliance to supprc,s.s Lopez, the Paraguay.-ui tIictfit.or, 
who invaded Argentina, and 'occupied Correntes, April 13th. Mitre hehl 
the supreme command in this war for two years. In 1868 Samiionto stU!- 
ceeded Mitre as president, and Argentina no longer played an imporlant part 
in the Paraguayan War. Sarmiento wa.s a civilnm, the “schooluia.ster puNsi- 
dent,” and Argentina took a remarkable industiial .start, due partly to the 
trade of the Brazilian army, and partly to Sarmienfco’s policy oi encouraging 
immigration, commerce, agriculture, and education. In 1870 a caudillo 
revolt in Entre Rios, led by Lopez Jordan, resulted in the capture and murder 
of Urquiza. 

By the terms of the Paraguayan Peace, Argentina and Brazil, though 
victorious, agreed to the arbitration of their dispute. A decision in favour 
of Argentina was rendered by the Cliilian prc.sident in tlie ease with Great; 
Britain, pending since 1864. In 1872 the first Argentine coal deposits w(!re 
discovered. Avellaiieda was elected president in 1874. The financial condition 
of the country was bad, because of the heavy expenses of the Riraguayan 
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wir .-uul U«! I'iUit, of Ui(! iv! W'jiiio 1 itunK Hinited by import taxes. On February 
''V dispiite with ramg'iiiy was referred to the president 



Argon til liv on Novoinbor 12tb, ,1878. 

In (880, iifior a brief ivml hitler civil war between the Buenos Ayres party 
juid liooa’.s follou'urs, lloea bocaino prcsiihiiit; the city of Buenos Ayres 
was .•^t'i)aral,o(l from iho jiroviticc of Iho sninc miiue and put under federal 
control. On .Inly ‘Jilrtl, 1.881, a convention was signed between Chili and 
ArgcnI.ina, iiriungnig tho PalagoniiUi boundary. Argentina bonds first 
rcacluid par in l)(icninl)cr. In 1883 tho currency was made convertible, 
the (lid imp(n' dollar notes being exchangeable for four cents gold. At tiie 
same (line great govin'innent loans worn floated. A financial panic resulted 
from (he goverinni'iit loan.s .still unlloatcd and from the constriction of the 
money marlcet following sp(?eie resumjiUon. On .lanuary 16tli the national 
enrreney wim declared higal tender and the panic subsided. In this year 
Argentine expedi(.ion.s explomd Patagonia, and the next year there were goW 
dlseoveries in Argeni ine Patagonia.. Roca was succeeded by his brotheitin- 
law, .Inare/ Oehnaii. 

Ailmini.strative dishoiu'.sty during tlio^ next three years resulted in an 
alarming linaneinl eonditionj and noeessitatecl the resignation of Cehnan. 
Il<\ wn,s .suc.eeeded Iiy Pellegrini, who effected no reforms. In 1891 the (&- 
order lieeame so grave (hat martini law was proclaimed. The following year 
the powerful vote of Urn liberal opposition to the gcjvemment was forcibly 
suppnwsed, and Hnenn Ihifia, tho administration candidate, was elected. In 
1894 tho pr(‘siden(,’H influenoo waned, and tho opposition made great gains 
in (he eongresnional elections of March 25th. A sudden fall in the price of 
agrieiiltund jiroduels ami oxccssivo importation forced up the price of gold 
(o iv iiremium of 320. In 1805 tho resident resigned. noe-President 
Ilriliuru smKK'eihsl liiin for the unexpircd term, and immediately proclaimed 
!ui amne.sl.y. On April I7fcb, 189(1, _ a protocol was Kgiied referring the Pata- 
gonian (li.spute with Clilli to tlm arbitration of the British government. 

In 1.808 Koea, leader of tho natiomdist party and of the provinces as 
again.si. tiie enpitid, w'n.s ehicted president and. took office in October. New 
internal dulieM were voh'd, and it was proposed to realize on thehati()nal 
railroads by (heir .sale or lease. In 1899 the Pufia of Atacama dispute wm 
settled by (he arliii.ratiou of the. United States minister at Buenos ^res. In 
(he autumn of 19(M) Argentina ontcTcd into an ca(enfe_with Braal, Bern, and 
Bolivia for the inirjioso of withstanding Chilian aggression. In 1901 a Unin- 
eation Bill,” aimcMl to coiisolidato tho national indebtedn^, met with great 
potiular opposition, and was withdrawn. Soon after this ®ih guar^ea 
with Argentina over Ultima ICsperonza. On November 2C)th, 19()2, .Kmg 
BdwanI made (im award in the boundary (iispute with ^ih, giymg onm , 
nearly (iO per cent, of the disputed territory, but to ^gentma, nearly ah the . 
fertilis soil. In ,1004 Manuel Quintmia became president. 

URUGUAY , , 

Tla' (mnstituent asstunblymet at Montevideo, .July IStii, * 
the eonstitution drafted in the former year, and : 

president. Two years later Rivera was sharply attaoked by , 
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Montevideo was seized by them in the in-esidont’s absence, but soon retaken. 
The civil war thus begun lasted two year’s. The colorados were successful in 
this civil war, but OrTbe, formerly a follower of Rivera, leader of the blancos, 
was elected president. 

From 1835 to 1851 Uruguay was torn between two factions, one of which 
desired, one of which opposed the incoriroration of Uruguay into the Argen- 
tine Confederation. Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, led the Argentine 
party, and Oribe united with him. Rivera led the opposition and was for a 
time successful, but in 1841-1842 he suffered reverses. In 1843 Oribe 
began the nine years’ siege of Montevideo. Suarez became acting president. 
In 1845 Fnglish and French fleets intervened against Rosas at a nioiiumt 
when his victory seemed assured. His next reverse was the defection of 
one of his best generals, Urquiza, governor of Entro Rios. Entre Rios became 
a separate state, and in 1851 Urquiza led an alliance betwe(ui JCntre Rios, 
Corrientes, the Unitarians, the Colorados, and Brazil. Thi.s alliance com- 
pelled the surrender of Rosas at Montevideo, and again defeated him in tluj 
great battle of Monte-Caseros. 

After several governmental crises Flores became pnmlcnt in 1854. _ A 
strong opposition to him had grown up withm the coloradfj i)arty. Revolution 
followed, compelling his resignation. In 1857 Oribe died, and (,liis was a 
signal for disorder to begin again. In the first week of January, 1858, Piaz 
and his troops occupied Montevideo, and chose l'’roirc prcisidont, but tins 
revolutionary government was crushed. l'’rciro and twenty-four ofiicers were 
executed. 

In April, 1863, Flores returned from Ai-gcntina with an Argentine fol- 
lowing, and was quickly joined the colorados. Brazil rocogniscHl h'lnres 
as president, but Uruguay, now in the hands of Flores, joined Brazil in 
making war on Paraguay. Brazilian troops entered Uruguay 0(!U)b(U' 12th. 
On the 20th of February, 1865, a convention signed at IjU Union gave Flores 
complete control. On May Ist, by the mteiUc with Argentina, tlie Triple Alli- 
ance was formed against Paraguay. The withdrawud of Flores from active 
participationin the war with Paraguay, however, practically I’cmoved Uruguay 
from the struggle. The president’s home administration in tins year diJl 
much to advance the countiy’s industrial condition. On I’chriiaiy Itltli of the 
following year, 1868, the president was assassinated — probably as the result of 
a bianco plot. Three days afterwards Manuel Flores, a lirother of the presi- 
dent, who acted as provisional executive, was killerl, as were also twenty- 
one more Colorado leaders. Nevertheless, the machiiuny of governmetd; 
remained with the colorados, who elected as president one of their number, 
Lawrence Battle. 

During the succeeding seven yoara there were constant struggles l)etwe( 5 n 
the blancos and the colorados. On March 1st, 1873, Ellaury was elected 
president. As the result of the friction between him and the legislature, 
the president left the coimtiy on Janmiry 15th, whereupon Pedro Varela, 
vice-president in EUaury’s administration, succeeded him. Varela’.s financial 
policy was flagrantly corrupt, and as a result there was a general rising against 
him. General Latorre, a Colorado, who deposed Ellaury and replaced him 
with Varela, led the opposition, and on the 10th of March, 1870, Latorre 
was made provisional president — ^practically dictator — the following year 
becoming president. He introduced rigid economy, and iu'opo,scd refunding 
the national debt at 6 per cent., insteatl of 12 per cent. His strict mlminis- 
tration roused opiposition, and in 1880 he resigned. General Maximo Santos 
became president in 1882, Santos won hatred through his corrupt adminis- 
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trution, uiid aftor being wounded by an assassin he Eed the country and 
was succoe(i(id by Ins enemy, Maximo Tmcs 

Herrera y Obes, prinio minister, hoiaing the portfolio of the interior 
was th(! actual ai inimstrative head of Tajes' government. A national faanl^ 
was foundml in 1887, with a capital of $10,000,000, and on July 18th 1888 
the Imst houth Amcnoan international congress met at Montevideo’ The 
0 per cent, bonds of the government, amounting to $21,276,800, were con- 
verted to 4 per cent, bonds by the issue in London durine Auaust nf 
$20/)00,00()ofWdsat82i uu uurmg August ol 

In March, 1890, Julio Hen-era y Obes became president. In June of 
the same year the governinont negotiated a loan of $10,000,000 from the 
Barings, to avert threatened financial panic, and in the next month, after 
the national bank liad suspended specie payment, the government unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to make the notes of the bank legal currency for ax 
months; but the co-operation of the business men of Montevideo in favour 
of gold payitKsnte drove the bank-notes out of use. Early in October, at the 
orders of the president, who was practically supreme, the legislature voted 
the consolidation of the external debt and the reduction of the interest rate 
to 34' per cent. 

In 18i)4 Herrera y Obes’ administration drew to a close, with general 
discontent on account of his extravagance and his complete control of tire 
legislative inachhiery. On March 21st Borda was chosen representative 
of the administration, but was pledged to economy— a pledge he lived up 
to through tlie year. But Borda was clearly in the hands of corrupt 
advisers, and by 1896 had lost popularity. His term was filled with the 
uproar of a bianco revolution. On Ai^ust 2Sth, 1897, he was assassinated,® 
Ilis place was taken by the vice-president, Juan Luis Ouestas, who, though 
formerly a violent Colorado, immediately negotiated with the blancos, and 
on yepteinber 10th secured peace by granting them all they asked, nota- 
bly (ilcctorul reforms and a minority representation. Ouestas openly 
oppo.sed the presidential ctmdidacy of Herrei-a y Obes, and, after an attempt 
to abduct the president, this leader of tiie opposition was arrested and 
exiled. 


At the beginning of 1898 President Ouestas declared himself dictator, 
and on Itebruary 10th dissolved the government and convoked an assembly 
of notables or council of state. A military revolt on July 4th of the same 
y(!ar in bivour of Herrera y Obes occasioned a sharp and_ bloody struggle in 
Monh'video; but it proved unsuccessful and the enterprise was abandoned, 
'.riie year pa.s,sod without a presidential election, Ouestas occupying the office 
of provisioiinl governor. In February, 1899, Ouestas fctrmally resigned and 
was consliitutionully elected president in March. In the elections of 1900 tee 
blancos won enough senatorial seats to put the colorados in the nunonty. 

In loot a “scientific congress” of the Latin-American countiifes met 
in Montevideo and urged international arbitration. Ghili alone refused to 
iigree to this motion. In the same year President Ouestas u-tui^d dom^tio 
capital for internal improvements, notably tee tobom of Montevideo. 
An electoral agreement was effected (with some difficulty) betwe^ the two 
parties. Two years later Josd Ordonez, a leader of tee liberal Colorado fac- 
tion, and HO a sympathiser with Ouestas, was chosen president, _ 

In ],904 a dangerous revolutionary movement assumed tereatenmg 
iiroportious, but was suppressed, after some difficulty, by the government 
troops aicled by tee national guard. ^ In 1905 the government ag^reed to 
proposals for important railway extensions. 
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PARAGUAY 

The people still feared Franciu, even after he was dead, as an evil demon. 
His secretary, Patifio, attempted to cany on his master's government and 
formed a junta, which put him in prison, where he hanged himself. 

On January 23rd, 1841, the people deposed the junta and put in power 
a triumvirate, almost immediately superseded by Alonso, cominandanto 
generale, and his secretary, Carlos Antonio Lopez, The real power was 
in Lopez’s hands. The consular government passed sane though crude 
laws, and proclaimed that the children of all slaves born after that year 
would become free in 1867. When the consular term expired in 1844 Lopez 
was elected by congress president for ten years, with practicsally dictatorial 
powers. In this year Rosas in Buenos Ayres forbade Paraguayan vessels 
to sail to the sea. The year following Paraguay was opened to outside in- 
fluence and foreigners were declared free from military service. 

In 1857 Lopez was re-elected, this time for life, with the privilege of 
naming his successor. On September 10th, 1SG2, the older Lopez died, 
and his place was taken immediately by Francisco Solano Lopez. 

Lopez, on August 30th, 1864, claiming to be protector of the equilibrium 
of La Plata, ordered Brazil to withdraw her armed iuterferonce in behalf 
of Flores’ revolution in Uruguay, and followed this order by a show of force, 
thus provoking war, for which Lopez made elaborate preparations through- 
out the year. In December the Paraguayan forces occupied the Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso. Lopez crossed the Argentine province of Corri- 
entea so as to overrun Rio Grande, and thus drew Argentina into the con- 
federation against him. Uruguay and Brazil formally became membora 
of the alliance on May 1st, the three powers iigrcoing to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Paraguajr, which declared war on March I Stli. 

The war ended in the complete ruin of the country. On March 1st, 
1870, in a skirmish at Aquidaban, Lopez was killed. Oirilo Rivarola was 
elected president. In 1872 Rivarola resigned, and Jovellanos took his plact!. 
On March 27th the treaty of peace with Brazil was ratiliod, the claims made 
against Brazil and Argentina were relinquished. In 1874 Juan Bautista 
Gill became president. At this time the republic was listed as bankrupt in 
Europe. 

In 1876 payment of interest on the homo loan was resumed, and colTee 
planting began to be an important industry. The Brazilian army (jf o(!eui)a- 
tionwas withdrawn on June 22 ikI, and a frontier dispute w'ith Argentina 
referred to the president of the United States for arbitration. On Aiirll 
12th, 1877, President Gill and his brother, minister of linunee, m'.iv. assas- 
sinated, Bareiro was made prositlent, and was succeeded by Caballero, 

In 1885 the government negotiated for the settlement of the national 
debt as held by British bondholders. On November 28th, 1886, Conoral 
Patricio Escobar was made president, and commercial trcatie.s wore sigiuitl 
with Great Britain and Germany, Juan G. Gonzalez entered o[lic,<', as presi- 
dent November 25th, 1890. In 1892 the government ceased to pay the (ioupous 
on its bonds. Two years later President Gonzalez was Heiz(‘d and (hiiiorted 
to Buenos Ayres. A new arraixgemont was made for paying the national 
debt. In 1898 Emilio Aeeval became president, and waa succeeded in 1902 
by Juan Ezeurra, In December, 1904, Senor Gaorra was olocteil president, 
and two years later he was succeeded by General Ferreya.® 



CHAPTER VI 


MEXICO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In none of tho Spanish possessions at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was the necessity of a radicai and sovei'^ change more keenly felt 
than in N(w Spain— to-day the republic of Mexico. For reasons which we 
will not ftxaniiiio here, tuid which belong rather to the domain of the philoso- 
ph(?r and Htatistician than to that of the historian, _ all die evils connected 
with Spanish administration in America were united in this country, in which 
tile liiK! of chnnaroatioa ktween the two classes of society— the privileged 
and the (ixploitod— was also wore dearly marked. The latter class and the 
wore iniporlant one, although formed of hetei-ogeneous elOTmts, vro rom- 
po.sed of what might bo called the indigenous Mexican^ [creole] and of the 
populiir domonts ; it nmdo common cause with the natives of the country, 
not thioiigli symriftthy or because it understood tlieir needs, but because, 
although iKilouging in groater part to tho conqueiing race, it was kept out of 
tho pulilio oflioe.') aud hence became confounded with die conquered, identi- 
fying itself with tliew and thus preparing the work of e^mon v^geraw. 

The other clasH inelvided, besides what might be called the oincial class, 
the authorities and tho employees of the public admiriistrauon of die colony 
wastly of BimiM origin-a certain aristocracy T 

the time of the conquest of Mexico, dter the modd of that 
tiu! coruiuering races liad formed in Spaiii: the hgher 
iiitari(is, mid predates, tlie large laadholdeiu chief ^ j-j 

growing aversion, the mutual defiances and deep J 

the iudividuala of tho one class from the other, rriamfestccl , ' , „ , 
one hand in mi inexorable war «»d m protests imprinted with ^ 
maledictions, and on tlio other hand m continual seventies and m an msuitr 

'^^Fmm'dio year 1789, in which the first conspiracy, against the 
country— a spark wliich was a preoursoi’ of the pro- 

aenomicid to the viceroy, Don Miguel Josd de ^ 

mulgation in 1867 of the “»stitutioa and of the laws erf rto 
pleted it, Mexico may be considered as m a state f pe 
^ ' 621 
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sometimes foreign, more often civil, but almost always disastrous and san- 
guinary. 

As we have already said, it was under the viwvroyalty of Aranza that 
the first symptoms of rebellion against the royal power were manifested in 
New Spain. However, their first revolutionary movement, so rapidly dis- 
covered and suppressed, was speedily reawakened under the rule of Don 
Pedro de Garibay. Later, in 1809, a new conspiracy was discovered at 
Morelia, and finally, in 1810, underthe governorship of Don Francisco Venegas, 
there broke out at Dolores the great insurrection from which Mexican inde- 
pendence was to emerge, and winch had for its leader Hidalgo, curate of that 
Hn.TTift town of Dolores, in the state of Guanajuato. Hidalgo, a man noble 
in his intentions, although perhaps not seeing clearly the scope anil the final 
end of his undertaking, kindled a civil war than which history can hardly 
show a more terrible one. The storm of revolt raged lieroely through the 
land and soon carried away with it all classes of society in its confusing vortex, 
destroying and deranging tlie old order of things and creating now only with 
difficulty.® 

The creoles sided with the Spanish government. Hidalgo, who had soon 
an immense force with him, took Guanajuato by storm, and occu\)io(l Valla- 
dolid, whence he advanced over the table-land of Toluca to that of Tenoclitit- 
lan. The Spanish governor sent a small coi'ps against him, which was deh^ated 
by Hidalgo on the 30th of October at Las Cruces, a pass in the (hain which 
separates the table-lands of Tenochtitlan and Toluca. But notwilhstamliug 
this victory, Hidalgo retreated, and eight days afterwards was in his tuni 
defeated by Callcja. Hidalgo retired to Valladolid and Guadalajara, and 
in the neighbourhood of the last-mentioned town he was again defeated, and 
soon afterwards taken prisoner and shot. 

In the mean time the whole countiy had risen in insurroction, and many 
leaders began to act separately. The most remarkable among them was 
Don .Tos(5 Maria Morelos, who with weat activity, talents, and hucchihs main- 
tained the southern provinces in rebellion against the governor and formed 
a junta, or central government, which in September, 1811, assembled in the 
town of Zitacuaro, in the state of Michoacan. But that town was soon 
afterwards taken by Calleja, and the junta wore disperaed. Callcja, however, 
was soon obliged to march against Morelos, who had pcnetrateil into the 
table-land of Tenochtitlan from the south. Ho was attaokiul by Callcja 
in the town of Cuantla y Amilpas, and after defending himself for nearly 
three months with groat skill and gallantry, he abandoned that place 
and took Oajaca. 

The junta was now increased by now members, and under the title of 
the “ national assembly ” it declared the independence of Mexico on tliii 
13th of November, 1813. But after that event Morelos had le.ss success 
in his daring enterprises, and in November, 1816, ho was talom prisoniu-, 
conducted to Mexico, and shot. Many of his companions-in-arms maiutaiuwl 
the conflict for some time, but they did not act in coneert witli om*. another, 
especially after one of them, Terdn, had dissolved the congress, which liad 
been transferred from Oajaca to Tehuacan, in the state of Puiibla. Tlie 
viceroy, Venegas, supported by the gallantry and skill of Callcja, destroyed 
successively the armies of these chiefs, so that when Don Javier Mina, the 
famous Spanish, guerilla chief, landed in Mexico, in 1817, the fortune of the 
insurgents was at so low an ebb that he was unable to restore thoir cause and 
he perished in the attempt. The country gradually became more tratiquil, 
and m 1820 it was restored nearly to the same degree of order whicli it had 
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(nijoy<!(l before 1S08, to which fortunate results the mildness of the new vice- 
roy, Apodaoa, uiatorially contributed. 

'PIk'. cventH which occurred in Spain in the beginning of 1820 suddenly 
changiul tho aspect of affairs, and deprived Spain of the most valuable of her 
possessions in Ainorica, which it had regainea at the cost of much blood and 
treasure. Tho Spaniards and the creoles, who had formerly made common 
cause, were now divided into two parties, royalists and constitulion^sts. 
Apodaca, who inclined to the former party, wished to overthrow the con- 
stitution of Mexico, and chose for his instrument Don Austin de Iturbide, 
a young man, born in the province of Valladolid, of respectable but not wealthy 
parents. He had distinguished himself in the battle of Las Cruces, and 
always shown great jittachnient to the Spanish party. Iturbide had about 
eight hundred men under his command, when, on the Mth of February, 1821, 
at the little town of Iguala, on the road from Mexico to Acapulco, he issued 
a proclamation which, since that time, has been called the Plan of Iguala, 
Its object was to (iouciliatc all parties. It wm to establish the independence 
of Mexico and still to preserve its union with Spain. To effect this, the 
crown of Mexico was to be offered to the king of Spain, ^d in case of his 
refusid, to one of his brothers, Don Carlos or Don Francisco de Paulo, provided 

lliey would consent to reside in the country. , 

'I’hongh Iturbide had certainly exceeded the powers which he had received 
from Apodaca, the viceroy, seeing tiiat tWs proposal met the o' “ost 
peiwms, took no step to cnish Iturbide, and &e Spaniards of the capital, 
nlarmed at this delay, deposed him, and placed Don Frmcisco NoveUa at the 
head of affairs. But tho disorders wliicli always attend such violent changes 
gave Iturbide time to unite his troops with those of GuOTcro, ^eody msurgent 
chief still existing in the country, and to brmg over to bs party all tte wratem 
and northern provinces. Before tho mon& of 

nised Ids authority, with the exception of the capital, in which Novdla had 

thoEuropV troops At this moment he received 
inUdligonco of the arrival at -Vera Cimz of the new constitutional viceroy 

Don Juan O’Donoju. Iturbide hastened to the SiMa 

view with O’Doiioju, and persuaded him to accept the PIm of IguaJa as 
an armistico and final settlement, if it should oe approved m Spam. 
Tin.; is 3bd thi Treaty of Cordova, from the place where it was 

^‘"^luirbitlc thus got poasession of the capital, where a 
„,™ ™L“|,1 M.o,I, but .1 uucl. a fonn flmt «" 

i:S,i,fe,¥.tri:aSw33« 

!;rAuTa& 

ISwoS Iti^^^ the“ congress^uch the the 

solving tho assembly, in the legislative assembly, 

Long Parliament. On the same day j Sntions. But he 

composed of persons favourable to ^ ^ these changes, 

had not .skill enough to reconmle his aXprepared for resist- 

Several geiiends declared against his „ jy +0 burst on all rides, 

anee. Itiirbide, terrified at the stem which ^ went to 

called together the old congress, abdicated m wiarcn, , 
yr— VOL. xxm. 2 a 
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Europe, whence, however, he returned to Mexico in 1S24. He luxd been out- 
lawed by the congress, and upon landing on the coast he was shot at Padilla, 
in Tamaulipas. 

Mexico was thus left without a regular form of government, or even a 
constitution, affairs being managed provisionally by Bravo, Victoria, and 
Negrete. But on the 4th of October, 1824, a constitution uniting the sixteen 
original states into a federal republic was proclaimed by a national conven- 
tion after a session of fourteen months. The first congress assembled at 
Mexico (January 1st, 1825), and installed General Victoria as prositlent of the 
nation. 

With the exception of some discontents occasioned by ^'onuncinmentos 
of Robato, Padre, Arenas, and othei’s, Victoria’s adiniuistralion was encour- 
aging to the friends of republicanism, until his term of office had nearly 
expired. All parties had then merged into two, the Escocezes and Yorkinos, 
or Scotch and York parties — the firat strongly opposed to republic!ini.sm, 
the second in favour of it. In December, 1827, General Bravo placcsd him- 
self at the head of the Scotch party, and marched against the prosid(!nt, 
but he was defeated by the latter and banished. In the succeeding ekiction, 
however, the Escocezes elected their presidential candidate, Gomez Pedraza, 
by a majority of two votes. The exasperated republicans were not disposed 
to submit to this defeat with a good gi'ace, and even before Pedraza was 
installed, Santa Anna marched against him with a small force. The Indians 
flocked to the standard of the insurgents, and on the 4th of December, 1828, 
a pronunciamento was issued in favour of (.Tiiorroro, the president’s political 
opponent. The city of Mexico was rifled, and Pedraza comi)cllcd to lly to 
the United States. Immediately after, congress declared in favour of Guei- 
rero for president and Bustamante for vice-president. The latter act was 
most unfortunate. ^ The new administration had scarcely gone into op(n'ation 
when the vice-president raised an army, induced Santa Anna to join him, 
overthrew Guerrero, and seized the government. Not long after (S(*ptomb('r 
lltli, 1829), Santa Anna broke the ronniiniug Spanish inlluence in Mexico, 
by the victory of Barradas. 

Guerrero was executed by order of the government in 1881, and in the 
following year Santa Anna took up arms against BusUimante. Afhjr various 
successes, he induced the president to permit the recall of Pedraza, who was 
immediately elevated to his foimer dignity, and scived out his hu'in of office. 
At its expiration. May 15th, 1833, Santa Anna was elected to succockI him. 

Santa Ama’s energy of character and skill as a general wei'e known and 
dreaded throughout Mexico; but he was subjected to the same dangers from 
insurrections, declarations, and other symptoms of liiscontent as his jxrc- 
decessors had been. The most formidable to the constitution was tll(^ Plan 
of Tuluco, substituting a central for a federal repul)lic, abolisbing the in- 
dividuality of the states, and constituting the chitif magistrate .a military 
chieftain. ^ It gave rise to the Texan revolution, during which the puisident 
marched into the disaffected department, and, after alternate succ((s.s aiul 
disaster, was entirely defeated and taken prisoner at San Jacinto. On n;- 
turning from the United States, he foxind his inlluoncc destroyed, and uitired 
to his farm at Manga de Clavo. During his absence and retirein(mt affairs 
were conducted by Barragan, Coro, and Bustamante. 

The insurrection of Alexia, in 1838, afforded the first opjiortunity for 
Santa Anna to reappear in public life. The insurgents were (lefcaifs), and 
dieir leader was put to death. The blockade of Visra Cruz by the Fi-ench, 
during the ensuing winter, was another step towards regaining popularity. 
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III July. 1840, UiToa tUtcmptcd to overthrow the eovemment hnt 
(le witcd; hut one year after, Valentia, Lombiclini, iaSTpSi Z? 
foanla Anna pronounced against Bustamante. Tliis revnlni:!^^ woo 


...j. , me presicient was iinaJlv o- 

aiK I baula Anna inaugurated inilitaiy dictator (January 1st, 1841). 

«v,i v ‘ firmness imtil 1843, when he 

oidciecl 1 aredes to be arrested at Tula, in consequence of his having joined 
Valoneia in a proposed msurroclion. Tliis measure incensed the f&dsof 
1 aicdi'H, and they collected in small parties preparatoiy to revolting. The 
dielator tlum cliangeil Ins policy, and invited the general to accept the gov- 
eriinieut of Sonora and Sinaloa, ^ * 

This, however, ivas inofl'octual, and, leaving Canalizo at the capital, Santa 
Anna inarched against the insurgents. A civil war was tie consequence. 
J. Ills was oiuhid hy tl ic indiscreet zeal of Canalizo, who, on the 2nd of Deramher, 
1844, <!lo.s(!(l the sitting of congress, and declared Santa Anna, supreme dictator, 
liiceiised at this act, the people and army rose m masse, imprisoned Canalizo, 
anil otuisod Herrera to ho proclaimed president by congress. Santa Anna 
was lett alinoat witirely alone, and, after the most violent efforts at lie head 
of a snmll force, ho was taken prisoner. After long deliberation, congress con- 
(lonnied huu to perpetual exile, iu Jime, 1845, he embarked for ^Mvana, in 
company with his wife, nephew, and a few friends. 


WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Congress now proclaimed a general amnesty and passed a vote recognising 
the imle^ieiideiico of Texas, on condition of its not becoming a part of the 
UiiUed Btat(?s. This state of quiet was of sliort duration. The separation 
of Texas from the parent govemment was,of all measures, the most unpopular 
in Mexico; and soon Paredes, aided by Arista, was in arms against Herrera, 
The latter was doposod, Paredes assimied the reins of government, ^d the 
Uniteil States ininistor was ordered frpm the country. In the ensuing war 
Paredi's marched with the army to' the north, leaving the management 
of affairs iu the hanils of General Bravo. His efforts were, attended with 
uniiitorrupted misfortune, and the nation again turned its gaze towards Santa 
Anna, UkS the only one capable of retrieving its disasters. Vera Cruz and other 
citic's declared for him, and General Salas, assuming provisional authority, 
iiupiisoncd Paredes, uiul invited Santa Anna to return. He arrived at Vera 
Cruz, August, 1840, and was immediately appointed preadent 'and dictator, 

Bauta Anna rejected American offers ot peace and British offers of mediation 
and the war continued. It will not be necessary here to enter upon its deta;^ ; 
Santa Fd was lost oa August 22nd, and Monterey on September 2 m. In 
January of the next year the government forced a loan of 14,000, WO from 
the churcli. Taylor won the two days' battle of Buena Vista, on Febrea^ 
22nd and 23rd, and Scott defeated Mexicans at Cerro Gordo, April 18to, 
and took the city of Mexico on September 16th. The easy victory of the 
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American army was made more simple by the opposiUon to the war of the 
moderados or polkos, under Salas’ leadership. In November Anaya became 
acting president, succeeding Pena y Pena, and Santa Anna left the country. 

On February 2nd, 1849, the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was signed 
Ti eer Mexico City, and was submitted to the United States senate on February 
23rd; it was ratified on March 16th by the United States senate; on May 
i9th, by the Mexican authorities; ratifications were exchanged May 30th, and 
the treaty was proclaimed in July. It took from Mexico the provinces of 
New Mexico and California on payment of $15,000,000, and made the southern 
boundary of Texas the Rio Grande. Herrera’s wise administration, which 
began at Querotaro June 3rd, was menaced by Paredes and the guerilla 
chieftains even in August, and as early as June IGth Old California, Sonora, 
Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas seceded from the republic.** 


CHAnACTER OF SANTA ANNA 

Among all the agitators of the country no one was, by turns, so much 
courted and dreaded ns Santa Anna. His political history (liselos('s many 
but not all the features of liis private character. He posscissed a wilful, obser- 
vant, patient intellect, which had received very little culture; hut constant 
intercourse with all classes of men made him perfectly familiar with the 
strength and weaknesses of his countiymen. T'hero was not a i)erson of 
note in the republic whose value ho did not know, iior was th((r<! a venal 
politician with whose price he was unacquainted. Believing most men cornipt 
or corruptible, he was constantly busy m contriving expedients to control or 
win them. A soldier almost from his infancy, during turbulent times among 
semi-civilised troops, he had become so habitually despotic tiiat when he left 
the camp for the cabinet he still blended the iniporious general with the in- 
triguing president. He seemed to cherish the idea that his country could 
not bo virtuously governed. Ambitious and avaricious, he sought for power 
not only to gratify his individual lust of personal gloiy, but as a means of 
enriching himself and purchasing the instruments who might sustain his 
authority. Accordingly, ho rarely distinguished tlu) public treasure from his 
private funds. Soldier as he was by profession, he was slightly skilled in 
the duties of a commander in the field, and never won a great battle except 
through the blunders of his opponents. He was a sysUsuatic revolutionist, 
a manager of men, an astute intriguer; and, pcrsoufdly timid, he seldom 
meditated an advance without plmining a retreat. Covetous as a miser, 
he nevertheless delighted to watch the mean combat between fowls upon 
whose prowess he had staked his thousands. An agriculturist with vast 
landed possessions, his chief rural pleasure was in training these l)irds for 
the brutal battle of the pit. Loving money insatiably, he loaned with the 
eagerness of a gambler over the table where those who knew how to pro- 
pitiate his greediness learned the graceful art of losing judiciously. Sensual 
by constitutiouj he valued woman only as the minister of his pleasures. The 
gentlest being imaginable in tone, address, and demeanour to foreigners or 
his equals, he was oppressively haughty to his inferiors, unless they were 
necessary for his purposes or not absolutely in his power. The correspondence 
and public papers which were either written or dictated by him fully (lisplayed 
the sophistry by which he changed defeats into victories or converted criminal 
faults into philanthropy. Gifted mth an extraordinary power of expression, 
he used Ins splendid language to impo.se by sonorous periods upon the crodu- 
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lily or fancy of liiw p()oj)lc. No onn oxcellcd him in ingenuity, oloqueucc, 
bombast, gasconade, or diahictic. skill. Wluai at the head of power, he lived 
cojistantly in a gorgeous inilij,ary pgcitmt; and, a perfect master of dramatic 
effect upon the excitable massiss oi hia couutrymcn, he forgot the exhumation 
of the dishorn )ur('.d bon<)s of (Jortesto superintend the majestic intennentof 
the limb he had lost at Vin-a Cruz. 

It will easily be understood how such a man, in the revolutionary times 
of Mexico, be(!amc neither tlie Cromwell nor the Washington of his country. 
The great talent which he umiiuvstiouably possessed taught him that it was 
easier to deal corruptly with cormptions than to rise to the dignity of a 
loyal reformer. lie and hia country mutually acted and rcactecl upon each 
other. Ncutluu' a student nor a traveller, ho knew nothing of human character 
except as ho saw it exhibitcid at home, and tlua-o he certainly sometimes found 
excua(is for severity and (wen (kapotism. It is undeniable that he was en- 
dowed widi a peculiar g(aiius, but jt wtus that kind of energcitic genius which 
may vai.se a dexterous man from di.sgrace, ^l«^^eat, or reviirses, rather tlnm sus- 
tain him in powin- Avhen he. has reached it. He never was popular, and never 
relied for ,su<«‘.(!.sa on the democratic waitimont of hia countrj^. He ascertained, 
at an (saiiy day, that the ])eoplo Avould not favour hia aspirations, and, abandon- 
ing ff'deraliam, Ikj threw himaelf in the embrace, of the centralists. The army 
and the e.hureh establialmaint — combined for mutual ])rot(!ction under his aus- 
pices — wer<i t,ho only two elements of Ivis political strength, luul as long as he 
wi<!l(l(!(l l.lwar niingled (lower, h<! was enabled to do more lhan any other 
Mexi(!an in thoroughly demoralising his country. As a miiitary demagogue he 
was often valuabhi (wen to IioiUAst patriots, who wm willing to call him to 
pow(!r for a moment to .save the country either from anarchy or from the grasp 
of more dangerous aspivanls. Until the army was destroycil, Santa Anna 
could not fall, nor would tlu! military politicians yi(dd to the civil. As long 
as this dftng<u’ous ehiiif aijd his myrmidons remained in Mexico, either in 
or out of power, (ivery citizen felt that he was sufforiiig under the rod 
of a de,spol., or that I, lie progress of his country would soon be paralysed 
by (lie wand of an unpriiiciiiled agitator. Ihit with the army reduced to 
the mere requiremenls of a poliiic system, and Santa Anna beyond the limits 
of the republic, the nation may breathe with freedom and vigour.^ 


UHOAVTIl Of TIIK MONAKCHIOAL I’AUTY 

The history of the republic is one of boumlleas anarchy. ^ Piusidonts 
and conn ter-] iresideiits, back and fortli in countless number; disjmtes and 
struggles as to whether to liave a central or a federative state; civil wans; 
demoralisation of all elas.se, s; repeated appcaraiieo on the scene of Santa 
Anna, who always came as a saviour in time of need, and who, three tinies 
banished and tliree limes roealled, wsus culkHl on to exercise the dictatorial 
flower; liuancial and economical ruin of the country-such are in general 
the chief events which filled the liistoi'^ of the nipublic, upon the details 
of which we will not enter, It can easily be, understood that under such 
circum.stancea a monarchical party was gradually formed; this had its special 
organ in the TJidvmal, and saw its .salvation only in monarchical institutions. 
Tins monarchical party, which had in fact been founded over since the declara- 
tion of indeiiemlonee, and, although not numerous, had maintained its po.sition, 
counted many worthy men among, its members, among othem Don Gutierrez 
do Iflstrade, a rare, blameless character tvhom years before disgust at the ruinous 
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condition of his rcpubliciin fiithcrhind hiwl wuit into volunliiryoxiln to Jiiuropo. 
Although his views wore inopportniu^, he was oJie of tlu; h'w who liiid eartifully 
studied and understood the conditions of Mexico, and alrtiady in .IHIO, !il. Viojina, 
he had tried to gain an Austrian arcluhikc. for an imperial tliroiuj in Mexico. 
Prince Motternioh imposcsl throes, at that tiiiui, itupossiblo conditioJis, befoni 
the matter could oven be (!on.sidcred : consent of the sea power, a majority 
of the Mexican people, and siidiciont financial ineans. It is didicult not to 
recognise the wisdom of the old stah) chancellor in these (!ondition.s. 

In tiie year 1850 the monarchical party began toj’ouse ilself to ac.tion. 
Opposed to it stood two other parti(^M, tluj liberal, which was nailly con- 
servative, and the democratic, called more, ti])iiropria(,ely_ tlie radical. 
To tills belonged General Arista, who had been made pre.sident in 1851, 
and during his short time of odice, being a jilayUiing of all parti(!s, hail accom- 
plished nothing good or useful. In 1852 Arista was obliged lo givi! nj) his 
position of power, in lionaciiucnco of the revolt of ni'arly idl iJu! Mexican 
states. Santa Anna, ivho had 1k',ou living in Garlagi'iia (New Granada), was 
again called back. Lucas Alaman say.s, in his history of Mi^xico, that the 
history of the republic after 1823 could best lie designatiid as thi; history of 
Santa Anna’s revolutions. Ills rule as dictator aroiisiul hopi's of great things; 
he showed great energy and a aealons elTort to imjirove the disordered con- 
ditions of his country. Through the Gnilsi Ion Treaty, concluded with North 
America on Docembor 30th, 1853, although ho eijdiHl a coiisidi'rablc territory 
north of the Rio Grande, lie brought Ijf I.O,(M,)0,0()() into iho I'xhausted j,reiiHury. 

True to his convictions, ho strove to rulo alono; in 185'): he adopted the 
title “moat serene higlmess,” obtained the right lo choose his suecossor, imtl 
renewed the oi’dor of Our Lady of Guadalupe^ But tho rebellion soon broke 
out again. Juan Alvarez, an Indian cliiitf in Guerrero, ilereatod him in 
several battles, and in 1855 Santa Anna had to go into exile figaia. The 
dictatorship was at an («ul, biit the confusion was .so mueli thi^ worse. In tlie 
capital, the houses of tho ministci’S wore immediaU'ly phmdereil, and the 
monument was torn down which had been m-ected a few months before 1,o 
“ th(! most meritorious servant of his fatherland.’’ 

With AlviU’oz all the horrors of barbarism cidelirated a. com])l(ile A'ictory 
over what little was left of morality and outwanl iliHusiey. Immi'iliMtely 
after his entry he declared all i)rivilege.s of the soldiiu's and clergy abnlished. 
The rough Indian, howiwer, could not maintain hiin.si'lf in l.he' presidential 
chair, in. which ho had luiviir felt at eusn. Hence he ilixJanul lhat lie no longm* 
had any desire to be president, took all that lio found in tlie way of weapons, 
guns, and anmuinition, emptied the. treasury, in which were two Inuulreil 
thousand piastres, and on Docombor 12th, 1855, surrendered his ] lower to tlie 
tax-collector, Ignacio Comoufort. The latter belonged to Uie conservative 
party, and had soon to struggle with a rebellion, wliich he pul, doAvn suce,e,ss- 
fully, and to light out differences with Spain, which, thi-ough the media tion of 
the United States, wore settled in favoiir of Mexiiio. On ,Iune J5tli, 185(), he 
issued the famous decree forbidding all corporations to hold real estate. 
Thereby the clergy lost their nimicroim isstates, and h(.mc,e, did not, neglect, t.o 
place all poissible difficulties in the way of tho prosident, even t,o raising a 
revolt against him in Puebla. In these battles Colonel Miguel Miramon 
first distinguished himself hy his courage and deeisiou. (hi the ol.lier side, 
the governor of Coahuila, the liberal Geuei-al Santiago Vidaurri, had liliewise 
arisen, but was persuaded by the compromise of IS5() to recognise the president. 

In toe congress, elected amid the general disorder and clollu'd witli con- 
stitutional power, which opened on February 18th, 185(1, triumphant radicalism 
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soon gfiiiK'd tJio ii|)p(!r IkukI. Instaitl of working fora constitution appropriate 
to the, iiee.da ol tlie country, e.ongress, with hiopportuno and sometimes shallow 
paCios, (hsctissiHl the most sublime social (iiiestioiis, discussed the rights of 
iiKui, tlii^ fr(^('.dom of ]abt)uj', cliangcd the laws of rnarriagn, arbitrarily broke 
tniades with and <!omi)l(>t(Ml the long list of its grave mistakes by laying 
hand on the. e,e,(!le.sia.sl.ie.al institutions, and plunged into this most dangerous 
of ndoniis wilhout any indleetion and even with inexcusable levity. In 
the mean while, anarchy migntid on all siden under a thousand fonns. Armed 
l)a.nds plundered aiul robbisd without imnishmont, one •{fromndamento 
followed anotherj a,nd discord soon broke out between Coraonfort and 
the. assetid.)ly, winch, however, limilly <!nde<l in a constitution of which the 
ra.dicids e.ould jiroudly sii,y that it went" to the extreme verge of liberty” 
and began by placing the “ rights of man” at the head. 

'Pile arehbisho]) of M(!xie.() forbade granting absolution to those who 
should swear to llie e.onstltution, whemujiDU twenty-seven generals and 
high(;r odieers immediately r(!fnse.d to take the oath. According to the cus- 
lom of the. eouidry the. knot was wit hy a wii.p d'dtai. The new constitution 
wa.s to go into elTect on iS(!pl('nil.ier 10th. Eefore that a definitive president 
and a. regular eongress liad to l)e_ chostsn. 'Plie electkais were hold in July, 
JS.')7, in (Ik! mid.st of univensal <lisorder, and as a result Comonfort became 
presidtsii., a. stnl)l)orn I'udieal of Indian lilooil. Don Benito Juarez became 
jiresidenl. of Ihe supreme emirt, and it legislatim^ was elected which was, if 
jiossible, ev('n more revoltitionary than the constituent. Mexico was again 
i.o form a, feilerative repuhlie., hut even before the now form wits introduced 
sev(;rfd slaU's liad hi'oki'u loose from tlw< Ciaitral povornment and others had 
ahereil (lanr <ion.s|,itulioiis and inner organisation in wholly sovereign fashion. 
On 1 )e('.('mh(!r I7lli Oeneral I'Vlix Zuloaga witli his troojia declared against 
(,he coiisUtiilion and dis])(>r,s(sl llie congnsis. Comonfort (who had proclaimed 
himsidf die.tator on December l,sL I.Sf>7) iJaced himself at the head of the 
moviUiK'nt, but bis dic.latorsliij) IusUmI oidy a month. The rebellion soon 
tnnie,d agiiinsl, him mid com{)ellt!d him, hi January, 1858, to lay down his 
oUie(!,'' 

Not (’Veil tile Miirotieau amba.Msadors and consuls who lived in the midst 
of aifairs were able to give u c(im()lete |rictim! of the confusion which reigned 
in Mexico in the year l,.S.5H. 'Phe Britisli chari/6 d'affaires counted no less 
Ilian ciglit prominent i)arl.y leaders, every one of whom went his own way. 
With llie sjiriiig of ISrilJ I li(t eonfusioii (deared to some extent, in tliat the aims 
ami objeets of botli parties became luoi’e recognisable. In Mexico General 
Miramoii .stood at. the bead of Ihe government, while tho republican-federalist 
jiarly put up .limi'i'z as pre.si(ient, who in the moan while made Vera Crusi 
his l’i('!id(niarters. 'Plie war between the two jiarties raged with bitterness, 
bi'ing split, up at first into a hundred guerilla warfare, s in accordance with the 
nature iiml eustoiii of the country. Tlio envoys of European powers iiego- 
lialed with the eldef who was in iK).H.seHsion of the capital, whereas North 
Ameriea .sent its miiba.s,sad()r to Juarez. 

Juarez was without (luestioii one of the first men of Ins country. It can 
be Imagined, however, with what ltttt(U’ne,SH the nows of tho presidency of 
an Indian supreme judge was received in tlie circles of the conservatives and 
of the eliureh jiarl v. 'Pwo eieirn’iils worked together against him: m him 
wa.s baled the reeklc.ss radical reformer, who was willing not only to follow 
(ionumfoii’s laws, but oven to extend them, but he was still more desinsed 
as .nn Indian who presumed to rule over mm of pure Spanish blood. Besides, 
Juarez, immediately after becoming president, had concluded several ti'eaties 
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with America, ao that a large ]Jortioii of the Mexicans from the very lirat 
detected in him a man who would imconconiedly sec the mdcpondcnco of 
hia land disappear and become absorbed in the great republic of the north. 

The fionl possession of the laud havl to be decided by av\us. AfU'.r 
many single battles in the year 1860, towards the; end of th('. year (IJectmiljcr 
22nd) a battle was fought at San Miguelito, in which the conservative.s were 
completely defeated. After scenes of indescribablcj confusion, on January 
1st, 18G1, the constitutional president, Juarez, made his (mtry iid.o Mexico, 
and proclaimed his intention of attempting to conciliate the warring element 
and of giving back peace and prosperity to the land./ 


EtlllOVKAN INVASION 

For yearn during the confu.s(Hl condition of the couni.ry Ihe riglil.s and 
property of foreigners had bxm frequently violated, without the (hanands 
for iudemnificatioii of the European powers having met with any r(\spon,se; 
but complaints and protests became mor<5 fnapuiut when the parm uinhir 
Juarez came into jjower. Instead of ssitisfying these demands, tlai cliicf thought 
of tlie new government was to fill the empty tn^asury. Congress passi'd a 
law according to which all paynnsda, including th(i interest on tint debt l.o 
England, were to be suspended f<a- two years and tins inland (hides on foreign 
wares were to be doubled. At thi.s point the govtu-nment of vSpain succeeded 
in persuading Franco and England to ad(>i)t joint measures agninsi. the U'piiblic. 
By the convention of London (October 8lst, 1861) the threii iiowers— li'ranec, 
England, and Spain— declared tliat on account of the. unreliability of the 
Mexican authorities they felt compelled to dwiiand l)et.t(ir prot(>c.lion for 
their subjects and their property, and to enforce the execution of the agree- 
ments stipulated by treaty, adding at the same time that they had no inti'ii- 
tioii of curtailing the right of Mexico to choo.se and nioihJ hi'r own form of 
governraentj nor did they have in mind any extensions of tlu'ir own posst'ssions 
or other private interests. Afh'.r the conclusion of this c-onvcnlion, threo 
fleets with landing troops were despatched to Ameriiia 1.o dennuid satisfaction 
for the past and guarantoo.s for the. fnlun^. They ociaipied t,hc city of Yhira 
Cruz, toj^ethcr with the fort Sau Juan do Ulua, wliiidi laid hc'cn ('vaiaiapul by 
the Spanish troops and officials, and took up camiang jjosilions inland, wht'n! 
the troops were less cxpo.s(!d to tlio ravagiis of the yellow fever. 'I'he Spaniards, 
under General Prim, camped in Orizaba; theFrenc.h, rnidcir J)e, laOraviiYre, in 
Tohuacan; the English commander, Sir Charliis AVyke, eliosc Cordova. 
But since the expedition had no commander-in-chud, and a joint nudhoil 
of procedure was rlifficult of attainment, while at the ,sani(^ liiiu! Ihe three 
leaders followed different ends and intercsls, the undertaking lae.lu'd strenglJi 
and unity. _ Juaross responded to a manif(*sto drawn up in a niodcM-aln tom! 
bytlio plenipotentiaries of the three powiim (Fcibruary lUth, 18(52) by (hreat- 
ening to punish all who should have any intercourse witii the fi)r('igm!rs, aud 
after long delay ho njjcctod an ultimatum in words whi(!h sounded lilo! an 
insult. Novorthcloss, tho commanders entered upon fmsh n(!g()Ual.ion.s with 
JufU'ez, and through the Treaty of La Soledad concluded a sort of l.nuK! in 
which the presidency of Jiuu-ez was indirectly u'.eognised in con trad ic lion 
to the convention of London. Soon aftewards Don Juan Aliminb! Son of 
the revolutionist Morelo, who had spent .several years in Paris and was gn'atly 
esteemed by the conservatives, arrived in camp, in company witli Father 
Miranda and other heads of the church party.!/ 
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laiKNCII KXPKDITION 

Btift .'IN the French harhoitfwJ leadera of tlie Mexican reactionaries, and 
sho\ve(l a ihsposition to inl<;rfero, in Mexican domestic politics, which lay 
beyond the lerins of the joint convention, Grciit Britain tuul Spain withdrew 
their fona's in March, ,US()2. For the infugces in Paris had been taken up 
by the eniiiri'ss J'lngf'iii*' and the French "clericals,” and had revived tlie old 
idea of a Mexican monarchy, wliich Napoleon adopted in the autumn of 1861. 
Mor(^ (.mops were wait from Franco. Their advance was checked by Zaragoza 
and Porfirio Diaz in the battle of Cinco do Mayo, May 6th, 1863, and in 
SepI, ember of that yiair thirty thousand more French troops arrived under 
General Fomy. Wintering at Orizaba, they recommenced their advance, 
h'ebruary 17th, ISU:!, besieged and reduced Puebla, and entered Mexico City 
June, 1 71 h . A j t rovisionid government of Mexicans was established, nominated 
(lireclly or iudireetly by Dubois <le Saligny, the French plenipotentiary. It 
adojiti'il monareliy, offered |.Iie crown to Maximilian of Austria, bro- 
ther of the emperor l'’rauei,s .loseph, and, should he refuse, left its disposal to 
Naiioleou III. 

Ma,xiiniliaii, idler making some dilliculty as to renouncing his right of 
succession to Ihe throne of Aiustria, as was reciuired of him, accepted the 
crown subject to the approval of the Mexican people, and reached Mexico 
(lily June I2(li, iSO-t. Juarez meanwhile had set up his capital, firat in 
8im Luis Potosi, tlien in Ghilntahna. The new empire was unstable from 
tlie first. Before Maximilian arrived the provisional government had refused 
to cmieel the sales of eoufiscated ehurch lands, as tlic clericals demanded. 
When he eiuiio, a ho.s(. of new (liOu!ulU(*s arose. A new loan, nominally of 
about ,CS, 00(1, 000, but yielding little moRi than four, owing to discount and 
eoinini.ssion, was raised in I'liirope, but no funds were really available for 
its .service. Maximilian spent Ins msources too freely in mere luxury, and 
carried the elaborate I'liquette of the court of Vienna to Mexico. Favouring 
as ill' did loleralioii of I’role,stani.i.sm and the supremacy of tlm crown over 
Ihe churcli, he was too liberal for the clericals who had set him up. As a 
fereiguer he was unpopular, and the mghiicnts of Austriaiis and Belgians, 
which were to .serve a.s the miehnm of his own army, were more so. As an 
adiuinistralor he was entluisiastie, (mt futile; Iiis reforms, excellent on paper, 
I'ould not he carrii-d out, for the trahieil bureaucracy necessary-nay, even 
the material for it -did not (ixist. For a time he nominally held sway over 
about I wo Miinls of llu! conn try-~roughly, from hditude 18° to 28°, thus 
rwchidiiig the (ixtrcuai north and south. Oajaca City, under Porfirio Diaz, 
capitulated (.o Buzaimi—wlio had surierw:de<i tlu! too pro-clerical Porop^ in 
Ocloher, IStil - ia Fehnuiry, 1806, and ny the autumn of that year the coiuhtion 
of I lie .hiarisis in the north s(!eme<l de,siKU'at<\ But the towns asked for per- 
nuuieiit Vretieh gariLsons, which wen* refused, as weakening their own power 
of self-defence, iRsteail, the country wius traversed by flying columns, and 
tlu! guerillas dealt, with by a French service of contreguerilla,” who fought 
wiili niueli the same savagery a.s their foes. Directly the French troops had 
pa.s.sed n!pul)iican baiuls sprang up, mul the non-combatant Mexicans, to 
.save lhejns<‘)ve.s, could only l)rofe,ss nouti'ality. Yet on October 3rd, 1866, 
Maximilian, niishsl by a false report that Juarez had left the country, issued 
a decree (leedaring tlu^ Juaiists guerillas, w’ho, wlnuiever captured, were to be 
t-ried ))y court-martial anil shot, Mexican generals on botli sides had done 
us mmm. But Maximilian’s decree prepared his own fato.ft 
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MAXIMILIAN ON aW!! THUONK 

It was Maximilian’s hiti'nllou to govarii; but, as ill luck would liavti it, 
he did not grasp the essentials of governnienl). Thus, he had been chostni 
emperor by an assembly of notables seleotctl by the French minister: this 
election had been ratifiotl— he held the ratification good— by the volos of 
one section of the people expressed in acts of approval which had lu>,en laid 
before him; tlicnco he dcrivo<l his right to the crown. Hut, in oi’tler 
to govern, soinothing else was neiHled. Maximilian owed to this piiojde, 
which was to be rescu(!(l from barbarism, that which makes tlut strength 
of civilised nations— namely, a constitution. Of that ho novi'r even thought, 
and no one thought of it for him. There were, then, nt'idier houses of par- 
liament, nor popular d(degal,es, nor any kiial of control by the eitixens, nor 
representation of the taxpayons. All power was concentrated in the <!m[i<u-or's 
hands. 

This condition of affairs would not have Ixicu without its a(lvaalag(‘s if 
Maximilian had been another man. Dictatorial powers ani sometimes good 
to draw a people from a staUi <>f decay and anarchy into which years of turmoil 
and revolution have plunged it. Hut the Jiand wiiieh holds dm helm jiiust 
steer vvitlxoub weakening, ami undeviatingly ; in fac(., th(^ lu^ad wliicdi 
guides the hand must eoutaiu that sonuithiug which miui admire and curse 
imder the name of genius. The founders of empires are dt'spots ; so much (he 
better if liberty follows after. 

Maximilian, then, without electivii bodies mair him, remained alojie, ex- 
posed to the responsibilities of iiower; he confined himself to (!mi)loying 
executive agents, that is to siiy, ministers. He conlidisd the foi'idgu ollicc 
to Ramirez; he summoiusd Reza to the ministry of war ami of the navy, 
and Robles Pczuela to the ministry of public works, commerce, and iudusli’y. 
The choice was good; both had lM*en uii<l(n'-.secretarieH of slai(f niuler the 
regency in the same olliccs of which they now bccaim^ the titulary lus'uls. 
Some days later ho com]ilet(!d his ministry by naming lOsciaku-o y Hchauove 
minister of justice, and Cortes I'lspaza liomo secretary. All belonged to 
that new jiarty which was fairly ri^prmmlative of moderati^ opinions. 

There lay the future ; at hast so it w;ia thought amongst the t{i|i resen la- 
tivos of France. To afford this policy an (illicient suj)p(irt, M. (ki Moiillmlon, 
the Frencli iniiiistcr pkaiipoteutiary, roaolvtid to add to th(’. weight, of Freiic.h 
arms the iulliience of that other power which has (kivclofmd with so 
much rapidity in onr century, and whicih ])o,ss('SseH a forcci which penet rates 
everywhere ; wc mean the pr{i.sH. There wcui ah'(\'i,dy several newspa- 
pers in Mexico, anil amongst tlunu the EslaJcUti, edited by a Frenchman : hut 
the Esiafeilo did not represent the policy of intervention. M. <le. Mou- 
tholon set to work to create a new paper, the managenuait of which he. 
confided to a Frenchman. 

L’Ere Nouvclle apiiearcd on Octoljcr 1st. Tho programme of the iiaper 
was naturally conservative and liberal. Notwithstanding its origin, it tliil 
not ^parate the cause of intcrventioi} from that of the empire, and il, lahourtnl 
to disseminate the doctrines of equality biifore tho law and of thii .abolition of 
the privileges of the clergy and nobility, which correspomled l,o tlai (Imsl.rines 
of 1789. It was a valuable ami useful auxiliary to the, causi* of iuterveutimi. 

From the time of his arrival in Mexico, Maximilian, duzzlisl by llu! aisila- 
mations which greeted him on the way and intoxicated by his popularity, 
thought only of destroying what he believed to bo the last remnants of rebellion. 
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“ My liulicH ;i.s sovrivigii/’ lu>, wroto (,» Ills iiiiiiintor of state on November 
;inl, oblige me lo iirotect the people witli an iron hand, and, in answer to 
the needs loudly expressed in all (iiiarlcrs, wo, as lioiul of tlio nation in full 
recogmlion of our sacred mission and of the duty which is imposed upon us 
declare that all the armed bands slill roaming in some parts of ourbeautifui 
cotinl.ry and spivading di'solalion, turmoil, and menace against the liberty 
and labour of industrious citizens, shall lie considored a,s assemblies of bandits 
and fall conseipiently nndi-r the inllexible and inexorable rigours of the 
law. If our government respeefs all political ojiinions, it cannot tolerate 
the eriminals wlio viola te the first of the liberties it is eallcd on to guarantee, 
namely, that of iierson and jiroperty.” 

T(_) Ihe politieal jiri'feets he gave analogous instructions, e.si)ecially recom- 
mending (,hem to show llieniselves severe towards the theft and pillage 
which hail diseredited Mexico in the eyes of the whole world. Then, with 
|hal. imaginalion which h(i could neitlier master nor regulate, he embraecd, 
ill his reeonimeiidalious, all the .subjeeln which presented themselves to 
Ids luimi : t hi' eniv. of llie roads, the piihlic health, the development of public 
inslruclioti and of agiieid(,m'e,_ the hreeding of animals, the improvement 
of Die luce of latrses, the iiivesligalions respi'cling coal, mercury, and copper 
miiicii, die .slate of almmlomul tracts of country, etc. To stinrulato the pre- 
feels' zeal, iuul in (lie hope of obtainuig lH*tter information, he borrowetl from 
{ ■hai'lemagiie Ihe itislitutiou of mmdmmnici,md creatwUn,spectora, charged 
Id nee everything, hear everything, and report to the emperor what they 
harl .seen aiid lieard. He forgot only one tiling in assigiiing their duties to 
Ihe.se ])rcfeelH, and that was the keeping of the civil registers, Ho left this 
in the hands of (he clergy, imly imixising on them the obligation to transmit 
a copy every mouth to the eivll a(lniim.stralioii. 

He comiileled ihe.se measures of government by the creation of a comioil 
of slate, to which he assigned as duties the drafting of laws ami regulations 
ami Ihe adminislralive judgment of disputed claims, and all questions 
coiieeriiiug (he respousihllity of Mie great functionaries which sliould be sub- 
mitli'd lo it by the emperor. 

'I’he eoiuposil ion of Ibis eouueil bore the mark of Maximilian’s inclinations; 
tliat is to say, the couueillors were taken as much from the clericals as 
from (he liberals. Above all it bore the mark of the tomloncics of those ira- 
mediab'ly about (he emperor, in that nearly all these councillors were hostile 
(o fi'caite'e. These selections wi're so much the le.ss justified in that, if Maxi- 
milian's govenuuent had the time to legislate and create a council of state, 
il. was pmeisely lo the. urius iif Kruuce that they owed it. Every fresh day 
of Mueeess ought to have reminded them of it. 

'l'h(( I''reocli A-ic.tories, whilst they witucHsod to the bravery of the French 
army and (he services il. was retulering to l'.ho (anpin), showed only too plainly 
how' lit lie (he emmlry was really pacified, and what need there still was for 
our military eu-o))ei'atioa, Wiieu, therefore, in the last two mouths of this year 
of iSli l.I.lie iiiar-slud, in obedience to the desire so often expressed by Najpo- 
ieoii III, sent, back to France the troops tlmt had first armed m Mexico 
with (leiu'ml boivnccz, the battery of the garde imperialo, the 2nd zouaves, 
(he Otilh n'gimcnt of the Hue, and the fst battalion of foot diasscurs, the 
Mexicali government felt nolhing but regret at the measure. ^ The arrival of 
Ihe Belgian legion dhl not siicm enough to make up for this withdrawal. 

'I'lu! I'lnpress (!lmrlotte jichoed this inipressioii m a letter addressed to 
Europe; “We must have troops; the Au8triau.s and Belgians are very well 
in limes of calm, but let the tempest come and there is nothing but red panta- 
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loons. If I may be allowed to aay all 1 tliink, 1 believe that it will be very 
difficult for us to get through the first vital crisis if the country is Juit 
better occupied than at prevsont. The troops are all v(uy scattonul, iuid it 
seems to me that instead of rccallhig miy tluy ought to havt\ been iiuireased. 
I greatly fear lest the marshal may reisnit not having written what w(! ask(‘d 
him in the month of October; ho feamd tluj discontent in Franw^, and has, 
I think, exchanged a slight unpleiVfuintuc.s,s fora gnsiler one.” 

Tins letter rellccts the impression that many had at the timci— and that 
many have still— that Marshal Baisaino was absolute niastcir, to do us h(5 
would, and to him was attributed the initiative in all tlm acts of his adminis- 
tration. This error is explained by tlm ignorancci, whic.h has exisled till 
this day, of the scemt correspondence that Napoleon II I and Marshal Handon 
never ceased to carry on with him. Najooh'.on III had indeed <l(iclared 
in one of his lctt(!rs that he. gave him carlo hlanclw; but it is none, the 
loss certain that in every circumstance! the marshal ob(!y(!d orders from 
Paris, and, as regards the special ca.s(! with whitsh wi! are dealing, her(! is an 
extract from a letter of Marshal Raudon (October lUst) which id)undantly 
proves that, if he sent back troops, it wsis bi!cause he (lonhl no(, do other- 
wise; “I thank you for the assurauetj yon give me that the honu!-c,oniing 
of the troops you have, designated for return to lt'rane,e will suffer no d(!lay, 
for, if it had been otherwise, the question of the war bmlget wotdd have bc!en 
compromised, and it would have b(!en difficult to make it understood why, 
after the nmcated successes whicli our troops obtain at all p(»inls, ami 
in view of the arrival of these nine thousand Bedgians and (hirmans, 
the convention agreed upon with Maximilian shoultl b(! delayed in its 
execution.” 

The marshal had, besides, an excellent motiv(! for <liminishing the li'rench 
army of occupation; the Belgians and Austrians who came l,o M(!xico W(!re. 
not so much to be despised as tlic empress Charlotte aiipeanid to think, and 
they showed in several eucountem that they wore "very well” at otlajr 
times than “ times of cahn.”i 

The American Civil War ended in the spring of 18(55, and a. strong [vipular 
feeling was at once manifested in favour of asserting tli(! Monro(! Doc, trim! 
against Maximilian’s government. In the, summer Ihcire wt!re threatening 
movements of United States troops tow'ards the Kio (irande; e.-irly in 
18CG Napoleon III announced to the French (!hambi!rs his intention of \rith- 
drawinghis forces ; in rcspon.se to a note of Beward, tlu! I hiittid States s(!(!r(!l,ary 
of state, of February 12th, 186(5, he was induciul to i)romise tli(!ir niturli 
by three instalments at specific dates (Nov(!niber, 18(5(5; Mn rc.h a.n<l Nov(!m- 
ber, 1867). Maximilian now turned for .supjjort to (.lie Me.\i(!an (h'lhails ; 
meditated abdication, but was dissmuled by his wife; Charlotle ("tlu! l)(!(,l<!r 
man of the two,” as he had once .icstin^ly said), who W(!Ut to intennuh! for him 
with the emperor of the French, Finding liim obdurah!, slu! went on to 
appeal to the pope; on her way, at Bozen, she went mad ((md of B(!ptcml)er, 
1866). 

Maximilian had meanwhile drawn nearer to the! el(!rl(!als and furlher finm 
the French, and, to protect Fa-cnch interests, Napoleon 111 had dt!eided 
to send out General Casteluau to supors<jde Bazaine, arrange for (lie with- 
drawal of the French forces in one body, and restore the r(!publi(! und(!r Ortciga, 
who had quarrelled with Juamz, ixnd was, tlu!r('for{!, of all mpiiblicans, 
least unacceptable to the clericals. But feaiing the jirospoet, l,lu!y indue(!(l 
Maximilian, who had retired to Orizvaba for his health, to rcimain. Father 
Fischer, a German-American by extraction, was specially inlKumUtd htiro, 
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A of (UKliiiXin roproMoiitiiUvo M<'xu!anR was aiimmoned, and refused 

lus offer <o l•e(,^^e, liy len. voU'h to dgld.. He yielded on condition that a 
e,on|j;ress ol all parlies should lie. sunintotied to decide the fate of the empire. 
.Hereupon he returned to the ea])itid.: the Jiuu'ist dominion extended rapidly 
th(! l''iene.h trooiis left (in one body) on February 5th, 1867, ignoring and 
ignoivd by the iniiierial govtirnment, aiul shortly after Maximilian took com- 
mand of (he army nt Queretaro, Here, with Mirainon, he was besieged by 
(he .luarists under I'lseobedo, and the jfarrison, when about to make a last 
aHemjit to break out and seek refngc in the fastnesses of the Sierra Gorda, 
was betrayed by (.lolonel bopei! to the Ijcsiegers fMay 15th, 1867). Maxi- 
milinn, with the. Mexuian generals Mirainon and Mejia, was tried (fairly 
enough) liy court-martial, and, refiwing (or neglecting) to avail himself 
of various opportunities of escajie, was convicted on charges which may 
be summari.sed us rebellion, murder, and brigandage, on June 14th, and 
I'xeculed wilh iVflramon and Mejia on June 19th, 1867.^ 


n,\N(!ltOI'’Tl- ON TIIM KMI’IIIE OF MAXIMILIAN 

'I'he emnire was undoubteilly a huge mistake, It can liardly bo termed 
illegal, for all inlermdional law is IkihihI upon the right of might. The assembly 
which Issui'd (lie plan and u(.imiiial,iou may he challenged^ but the country 
eannoi. n•pudiatc the iiiimenso vole_ which lent conlirmauou, whatever the 
in.Hincf'vily and reservation underlying that vote. The plea of compul- 
sion alTeideil only a iiart. It was but natural to suppose that a nation 
MO long torn by revolutions and attendant nuihulministiution would hail 
!i stable govenmu'nt; and Napoleon and Maximilian hu|rgc(l the belief only 
loo ('agerly, the latler iidhienced not a little by the glitter of an imperial 
I'l'own. U'urorluiiaiely, their views were framed by European standards, 
niul by the expre.ssiotis of a comparatively Binall party in Mexico. The rest 
of the p('ople tliey failed to miderstand or to fully consider. Tlicre was 
lillle lo fear from the jmssive Indian, but everything from the middle race, 
the mestizos, that mixUire of activity^ and indolence, of brightness and 
dreiiminesM, insincerity and selfishnoss, m whose over-growing strength rests 
t lu! fill mu of tile country, AlUiougli rcckicss and improvident by nature, 
t.lie meslizo bail lin'd for a wlille of war, and yielded with the substantial 
classes to the effort for a peaceful rule. .But soon his jealousy was roused 
by the growlli of foivigii iidluence and the preference accorded to assuming 



became a, source of weakness, 

'I'he liberal policy of Maximilian was based on apparently good grounds, 
sceldng as it did to eoueiliate factions which formed the worst foe to unity 
and lu'ogress, and making an cITort to reach the people itself. If in a sense 
he turned t raitor t.o the iirinciples of the party to whom he stood bound, and 
eonseqnently lost a certain siijuiort, lie did so in search of advancemOTt 
and in t he ’hope t,»f greater gains. He meant well. Noble ideas ever filled 
Ills mind wil.li grand and humanitarian scheincs, but ho lacked strength and 
U) curry tlnuu out. He might have done well in a settled countiy like 
boinliardy, where he gained so much approval, but Mexico needed a 
erealive reformer, and tlu.s he was not./ 

[' Tiikca Willi iit'rmis.siitti from tlio edition of 1882, fopj-righted by K. H, Bancroft.] 
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.lUAitny: riiRSTDi-iN'r 


Moamvhilo rorfino Diu/i Iiad cjiptunMl I’lK'hlii (April 2iitl) and hcsicffcd 
Mexico tliiy, wliich loll Juiie :2 ImL Tlio ropiildicaii f'ovoniitu-ul, bchaviut 
with comjxirativc! ItniiwKiy, though .hiaroi!! and Diaz mnv. to wmui oxhait 
forced on by their followeiy, who r<^jo(‘.hi<l a goiHiral aiimcsty. 'J'he last aiiti- 
Juarist stronghold suhniittml on July l201h, 1,807. A good deal (,)f discontent 
was caused among the nipublican rank and file, pavlly !>y Ihc reduction of (he 
anny, and partly by a ])roi)osiil to allow priests (,o vote', wliic.h came lo tjolh- 
ing, and in the result Juarez’s cloction in OchJxu’ to the presidcnc.y was op- 
uosed by Diaz, or rather Diaz’s Irhaids, but without siuaiess. J.hil. so soon a,s 


13th, 1870, helped to restore p(‘aet^; troulJe again arose, howpan-, fit l.he 
1871 election, at which the cfUididaU's wove Juau!/,, Isn-do de Tcjadfij and 
Diaz. Juarez’s «uitinuecl re-cdectiou was ri'giirdeil as uncoiislituUonal, 
and, no party olftiiiiiing a deiir nuijority, llui matter wjis tlinnvn inlo eoiignsss, 
which elected liiin. Dhiz’s supjforters uffused to recognise him, find fi revolu- 
tion broke out which went on sporiidictilly till Juare/.’s di'ath on July I8lh, 
1872. Lerdo de Tejada, as jfresideut of the supreme court, suwuiedod him, 
and atnncathfd the rebels, but miule no further concessions, 

Juarez with his death bequeathed to his eouniry the boon of pefiee, 
Opponents in arms laid (.hem down and ]ilaeed_ them, selves under the 
constitutioufil llfig. Ho liad ever fin uiiffilteriiig Imth in hi.s iiii.s.sioii. ()ld 
traditions lie ignored; isitty wnuigh's and temporising policies he di'spi.sed, 
ricoding only the ilictfitos of duty, he opixtscd fin iron will to llm torrent 
of pensonal ambitions and party strife, to the widvcil (>nvoy of a Iriiimphant 
reaction as well as of a foreign invasion. He .saved the constitution of 187)7 
by taking into his hands the ri'ius of govenunimt at the lime that the idlieil 
clergy tuul army worn ciuleavouving Ui destroy it.. Without liiiii the. liberal 
party would liavo found it, self without a hiader, or even a cau.se lo light, for. 
What would have been tlio lute of the re[mblie, we miglit fislc, if Jmirez, the 
chief magistrate, without soldiei's or msourees, had laltercd? Who ivould 
have taken ui) tlie struggle bad he abandoned it? Indeed, in vain ni.ay we 
search history for a more wonderful extuuple of luimim greiit)ie.ss and .sueee.ss— 
a poor ignorant Indian bey, emerging from the wild mmmlfiins of Ofijacfi to 
link his name, to some of tlie most radical reforms Uie Anieriean eoi’itinent 
ever witnessed.f 


In the next year, however, laws were ])iisse<I repcfiting in a si.ronger form 
the attaiiks of hSS? on Iho supremacy of the elmreh, find iirohibiliiig the 
monastic orders or inonastie life. Tlie first day of 1873 was marked by tlie 
opening of the Vora Cruz and Mexico railway. J,i’or tlie n(‘x|, t.wo yi'firs there 
were only local disturbances, chiefly in Yucatfin, and an Indian rising in 
Michoacaii. Protestant missions cstablishedthcmselvi's (with some opposition) 
iu the country, and diplomatic relations were renewed with Kraiiee find Spain 
(1874). But towards the close of Lerdo de Tejfida’s l,erni as president he 
vvas siLspcctcd of ainniig at a dictatoi'sliip, and Diaz nnidc pre^iaralions for a 
rising, then retiring to Brown.svillo. At the beginning of 1875 the revolul.ion 
broke out in Oajaea, with the Plan of 'ruxtopee, which wa.s adopted liy 1 )iaz 
and proclaimed as the Plan of Palo Alto (March 22ud). Diaz’s allefni)t 
to raise the north, however, failed, and, trying to reach Vera Cruz by st‘a, 
ho was recognised on the steamer, recaptured while attempting a four-mile 
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swim Jisliotv, (‘onco.'ili’d hy tlu' ptirsor for some clays, generally inside one of 
1,1 k: saloon sofa.s, and liolpad to got asliore in (lisgiiise at Vera Cruz. Lerdo 
was clocIarcd rcMdi'otcd, hilt was ovc'rtlirown and foreed into oxilo (Jamiaiy 
I.S77),and Diaz, who liad aascniicd the provi-sional presidency, was declarecf 
coiislitutinnal prosidc'ut cm May Und, JS77. A law forbidding the rc-eicctioii 
of a prt'sidc'iit till four yeans had elapsed from liis retirement from office, the 
end, come of the republican oi^position to Juarez and herdo, was passed in the 
autumn of that year (hut so modified as to enable Diaz to be re-elected 
indefinitely in ,IS87 ami ,l,St)2). 



States, wlio.se soldic'iy hud oeeasionally followed brigands into Mexican terri- 
tory, and with ({uatninala, which iiivivetl a claim, dropped since IS^, to a 
norlion of the .state: of Chiapas: and by considerable internal progress, aidecl 
l>y a t oo liheivi! policy of siihsidias to railways. Tlic boundary questions were 
sc'ttleil under I’ri'.sident (loiizafos (liS.S0-liSS4) ; relations with Groat Britain 
were ix'iiewed in 'riio elaim.s of the railways, however, necessitated re- 

trenchment, on ollieial salaries, and the presi(Uait’.s jilan for conversion of die 
debt roimed unexpected o])j)o.sition in an ordinarily .subservient congroiss. It 
was attaekc'd with gn'at lorce and olociuonco by the younge.st member of 
t he house, Hefior Mireii ; iSeiior (hiillomio I’rieto, a noted poet and ex-minister, 
added the weight of his authority to the attack; the students demonstrated 
against the bill in the streets; and finally it wa,s rojoctecl, on the ground that 
the expenses of conversion were loo heavy and the burden on Mexico too 
great. At the end of ,1884 .1’orfirio Diaz was again elected president, and was 
continually re-ehniled, the eonstitution being twice moduied expressly to 
allow lilm.'to e.outiuue in olliee (1887, 1802). 

The hislc 

Dresiilenl, 
enforce the 

ih’veldp native niamifaeUm;.s by protective Uiriffs; to introduce new imlustries, 
('.I/,, the production of silk and wme, of coca and quinine ; to promote forestry; 
tx) improve elementary and higher education— for all which purposes tlie 




iiiipn 

Ministerio del t’orneiito is a potent engine; to ciicourngo colonisation, and, 
above all, to jhiee thft national credit on a sound basis. Tlio first step in 
(hi.s nroeesN was a wttth'meut of the British debt by direct arrangement with 
the bondholdi:rs, who were imlueed to exchange, their outstanding bonds 
(at a diseoniit of about r“ 
of till' import and e: 

1888). In 18'Jll the Bp . _ 

also. In I8i)l the tariff was made more protectionist. In 1893 the de- 
| ireeiation of silver, Mexico’s eummcv and principal article of export, nece,ssi- 
laletl st ringent n:l,reni!liment in the diplomatic service and reduction of official 
.salaries; but the budget balanced for the first time durhij^ many yeara, the 
Iloat ing debt was converted, and a loan raised for the completion of the, Tehuan-. 
tepee railway. After 1890 there were suRstantial annual surplus_es, which were 
spi'iil, in re(lm:i«g taxation and in the extinction of debt, 
pt'r cent, 
which wer 
ami munieipii 

and increa,sed stamp duties. 


In 1896 the 0 
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Tli(', insUUitioii by Diaz of Uio (jmtrdiitH riirnlrn, u iiinuiilcil |j;('ii(Inrnion(! 
coiuposcid of tlio dans wlio in fonuordays (IHIIchI into rcvolulioii and bvifrund- 
iige, wan a potoid; iiuiiuis of malnUiiiuiig order, and tlio (‘xl,t'n,si((ii of raihva.y.s 
find tolngriiphs onablod tlio govmunnnt l.t» eopo al. ouc.c with any di.sl.urbanca. 
The old local rovolutiouH pracUoally disappeared. .In I.S.S()-lSiS7 tlK'n^ were 
some disturbances in Ooahuila, New Uiotj, Bifialoa, and 'raniaulipas; siib- 
sequoiitly hardly anything wa,s heani of .sijtih disord('rs, except, on tlie 'I’exnn 
frontier, where, in .I.S90, Francisco Rtiiz Handoval and, in lS!)l,(lal!»rinu{Tarm 
made incur, sioiw into Mcixico with some .support from Mexic.'ui ram-Ii-ownors 


in Texas and speculators who cxi»ee.te.d mining e,om’('ssion.s in tht* event 
of a revolution. But tlie riddel's, though they .seem I o hav<' had .some 
sympathisers in the Mtixicau sirmy, were few, ami in fact, litlli^ inon^ thsm 
lirigands. Occasionally th('. church gav*^ trinihle—tlai j)ri'.st'ne,e of foreign 
priests was complaim'd of; attempts t.o e.Viuie. the. law pruhihithig ('.onventual 
life wore detected and foiled (hStll, ISIM) ; and there were Indiiui risings, 
repreased soiru',time.H with great .severity, iunotig tlie. Manui.s of ^hicat.'iu and 
the Yaquis of Sonora. Now and then theohl jia-ssioiis hri'jik out,; in vSepti'inher, 
1S97, an alwurd attempt to assassinate l.’r(*.sitlent Diaz awis imide by :i count ry~ 
man named Arroyo, who Avas .secured, and early next morning lynched in the 
central polieo ollien, jiartly by members of Mm force, ti'ii iif whom, however, 
were senteneed to (leatli for the crime. Discontent; Avilh Diaz’s rule wa.s 


confimul to a small minority.^ 

In foreign iilTairs the rule of Diaz was imeA'cnlfnl, There Inive been 
transient (lia[Hit,es Avith the United Stiites (IS.SIJ, hSHS). lii lS,SS-lS9t) iintl 
1894-IS05 a boundary disinite Avitli (luaUimala ht'came serious, and Mexican 
wood-nutters were driven out of tlie disputed territory iH'lweeii the rivers 
Xicoz and Usuuuvcinto by tluateinalan ollie.ials, on the j!:ruuml that, an arbi- 
tration in [irogress being suspended, the territory was still (liialemalan. Hut 
Guateiuala gave AA'ay at the. threat of Avar (.lanuary, IStlfi). lu the. dillieulty 
betwoou lOnglaud and the Ihiitod Htutos OAmr the Venezuelan boundary 
^December, 189,5) Mexico e.x[)re.ssed strong adherence to tlu' Moiirot' Doetriiie 
ill the abstract, and suggested that its muinteuanee .should not he left Avholly 
to the United Stat<,!s, hut .should he undertakeu liy all American powers, 

In brief, under President Diaz’s nik^, tlu^ history of Mexico is mainly 
economic. In the six tinaiicial years J.X98-)H9'I t,o IS99-lt)(M) iiielu.'^iA'e, the 
yield of the import duties inerea.sod by upAvards of 80 pm- cent,. ; Ihi' revenue 
from stamps (an excellent iiide.x of the volume of hii.siness) over (50 per eent., 
though the dutie,s Avere reduced ; the. po.stiil revenue from 189,5-1890 to 1899- 
1900 rose GO percent.; the telcgraidi nivemie over 7.5 percent.. 'I’lie gnsit 
drainage tunnel which is to taki^ Urn AvaUu's of t,hii valley of Mexico, hitherto 
ino,st inadeiiuately drained, out to the Pacilic Avas comple(,eil in 1902; the 
Tehuantepec Railway, likely to prove a fuvmidalile rival to any inlevoceanie 
canal, approached completion. Great improvi'inents have also been made 
in the harbour, s at Tampico and Vera Ouz. In 1 ,891. I'lemenlary education 
AVaa reorg.aniscd, and made conqmlsoiy, .secular, and gratuitous. (ir('at atten- 
tion Iia.s boon paid to higher education, and — at h'ast in the hospitals — to 
modern sanitation ,aud hygieiie./i 


‘ Don AuKiwtm Itnrhulo., KraudHou ot tUo. ompwov, Kcdwni mul (pi'i'litipH) at. tinwi tlio 
(U!Ht,m(Mnwir 01 Maximiliiui, Avaa turned onto! the army and imnriHoned in l.SSIO for alni.sinK 
Prosident Diaz, 




CHAPTER VII 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

'I’trw IrOnn CdnCrul Amovioa is iiHually applied to tho region formerly known 
.'IS Old Cuatoiuiila. In a googmphiwil houso, however, it may be applied still 
iiKin? extousivoly, iacludiiig the provinces of Guatemala, Yucatan, and the 
Halij5(!. 

Guatnnuila is an extonsivo region, etretcliing between the Pacific Ocean 
and Caril,)b('aii from the aoutlicrn boundary of Mexico, to the isthmus of 
Darien. In its climate, soil, productions, and geographical features, it much 
re.s(!mbl(!H tho West Iiulics, except that tho Andes render it one of the most 
moimtaitious of Amoriesan countries.^ Tho western shore is subject to IJie 
most violent oartluiuakes; the ulterior is but little known. Politically it 
is (livid<‘.d into tho states of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nictu-agua, and 
Costa Rica.l'-' 


niscovEny ob’ Nicaragua 

The discovery of Nicaragua follows closely upon tho death of Vasco NuiLez 
Balboa, and wius intimately connected witli that lamentable proceeding. 
Andres Nino, a hold pilot who was well acquainted with the coast of Darien, 
and had been employed there, proceeded to the court of Spain. He proposed 
an expedition to the Spice Islands, whidi met with royal approval anci with 
that of th(< bishop of Burgos. At the head of the expedition was placed Gil 
Gonzalei! Davila, the (iontador of Hispaniola, formerly attached to the house- 
hoI<l of tho bishop of Burgos. These esmlorcra were to make use of the ships 
which had been constructed with incredible toil by Vasco Nuilez; and they 
relied upon tho friendship of Lope de Sosa, who wim to go out at tlie same 
time as governor of Darien, and to take a rmdmcia of Pedrariaa de Avila. 
Meanwhile, as might have been expected, Pedrariaa had made use of these 
II. Tf . — v<)i„ xxin. 2s 089 
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vessels for his own purposes, and had sent the licentiate Espinosa on ti voyage 
of discovery in the sea of the South, who hud proceeded as fur as (Jape Blanco, 
which is situated in what is now the Kspublie of Costa Ruia. 

Lope de Sosa arrived at Darien, but tlied almost immediately after his 
arrival — indeed, before he landed, accomplishing loss oven than Ponce do 
Loon afterward did when he wont to New Spain to tak<i a renidcncia of Cortes. 
Gil Gonzalez, therefore, found himself with an enemy instead of a friend in 
the governor of Darien. He and Andrra Nifu), however, porsovereil in their 
enterprise, and in January, 1522, set sail from the gulf of vSan Miguel. Their 
notions of geography must have been somewluit limited and ineorroet if they 
were still bent on discovering iilio Spice Islands, for thi^y pursiunl tlufu* way 
to the northwest instead of the southw(5at. The rtwult, howe.V(ir, was, that 
they discovered the whole coast of Nicaragua as far as the l,)ay of h'onseca, 
which Gil Gonzalez must have named after his patron, th(^ liishoii of Burgos. 
They did not exmtent thcmsolvos with merely discovering the c-oasl., but nuidci 
considerable excursions into the intculor. Theni Oil ( {onzaicz fouml a great 
cacique calle(l Nicaragua, whose was situated thnit! leagvuis from the 
seashore, close to the lake which now boars his niuiw^. 

The cacique was a man of much int('llig(uico. lie ])tit to the Kirangers 
many questions of childi.sh simplicity, hut ytst wil.h childish <laringii(!.ss of 
thought. He inquired h they had luiiird of any great deluge, anil asked 
whether there would be another. He wyicd iiO know wlien the sun and the 
moon would lose their brightnc.s.s and fomake their appointed eoursi's. He 
desired to bo informed as to the camses of darkni^ss and of cold, and was 
inclined to blame the nature of thhigs bojiauso it was Jiot always bright and 


warm. 

Ho further wished to know what became of the souls of men who lived so 
short a time in the body, and yet w(ire immortal. Desceiidiiig from tlx'se 
great questions to discuss the information which the'. Sitaniiirils brought liiiu 
about their affairs, he inquinnl whether the popi^ was subject to ileuth, uiitl 
whether the cacique, of Castile, of whom tlie.y spoke so much, was mortal. 
Ho concluded by asking the pcirtincnt (luestiou wliy il. was lliat so few mim, 
as they were, sought so much gold. Gil Gonzalez and his companions wm'o 
astonished to hear a somi-naked “barbarian” interrogate them in this fashion 
andivcver, it was said, had an Indian boon found who talked in this way with 
the Spaniards. It will bo ncedleas to recount in detail the mst of Gil ( lonzalez’s 
discoveries. Suffice it to say that they were suIUeieut to eiitil.lo liim fairly 
to the claim of being the discoverer of Nicaragua. 


ORIGIN OV TIIR NIOARAOIIANS 

The Nicaraguans, it appears, were of Mexican origin. Tlii'v had been 
driven southward by a groat drought; and if so, they bail c.erf.aiiily fled to a 
coimtry pre-eminently abounding in the element tlu^y l.hen neetled. But 
this tradition is not the only ground for ascribing to them, or at least t.o one 
tribe among_ thorn, an affinity with the Mexicans. T'lui language and the 
mode of writing wore in this case similar; and, Uiough tlio religions of the two 
nations were not wholly alike, thojc was sufficient similarity t.o render far 
from improbable, if not to establish, the notion of a common origin. 

The Nicaraguans were in that state of civilisatiouwhicli gives great iiromlso 
of the gradual formation of an important empire. The edifices were not so 
grand as those of the Mexicans, but there was no want of skill iii their build- 
mgs or of polity in their laws. Still, they were in that state of comparatively 
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low intelligence when men and women think they can improve the work of 
God, their own countenances, by piercing and otherwise maltreating idieir 
noses^ lips, and ears. 

Gil Gonzalez returned to Panama on the 25th of June, 1523 , with a large 
quantity of gold, and with the conviction that he had made a great discovery. 
He had also baptised no less than thirty thousand of the natives. What 
knowledge, however, of Christianity he haa left among them may be imagined 
from the strange kind of soldierly theology which most of these captains 
displayed when they took upon them to commence the conversion of the 
natives. He proceeded, not without molestation from Pedrarias, to His- 
paniola, whence, after coimnimicating with the emperor, and begging for the 
government of the lands he had discovered, he returned to Honduras. 

_ The object of Gil Gonzalez in going to Honduras was to fed a way to 
Nicaragua which ho might take without any hinderance from Pedrarias at 
Panama. With the vessels he had brought from Hispaniola, Gil Gonzalez 
endeavoured to make the Puerto Caballos, which received ite name from an 
accident that happened to him on this occasion. A storm came on when he 
was near that port; he was obliged to. throw overboard some of his horses; 
and was driven back to the Golfo Dulce, where he landed, and founded the 
town of San Gil de Buena Vista.® 


SPANIARDS IN NICARAGUA 

The possession of Nicaragua proved a matter of much dispute; Pedrarias 
sent Hernandez de Cordova to occupy the country and he succeeded in driving 
out Gonzalez, but was accused of attempting to form an independent govern- 
ment and was court-martialed and killed oy Pedrarias. The governor of 
Honduras also laid claim to tlie province and feally Spam Interfered and 

ffl 3intod Pedrarias independent governor of Nicaragua, which position he 
from 1627 until his death in 1536.“ 

The foregoing narrative sutliciontly describes the dire confusion which 
prevailed in Nicaragua among the Spanish authorities — a confusion that 
was sure to have its counterpart in burnings, massacres, and tortures among 
the conquered people. They paid the penalty for every error committed 
at the court of Spain, for every movement prompted by avarice, envy, or 
discord, which took place among the Spanish captains, each of whom had 
some show of authority from headquarters, and whose marchings, counter- 
marchings, and battles were marked upon the broad map of that fertile 
province, unhappily well suited for the movements of the cavalry, in huge 
stmaks of blood and devastation. 

It was in vain that the unhappy Indians of Nicaragua consulted their 
idols, and prayed for a response to the question how they were to get rid of 
these strangci-s. The discerning oracles replied that if they were to heap 
the sea upon these Spaniards they would certainly drown; but then, to do 
tliat, it would bo necessary for the Nicaraguans to drown themselves; where- 
upon they did not question their oracles any further in this matter. 


DISCOVERY OF GUATEMALA 

In the decade of years that followed after the conquest of Mexico, the spot 
where some of the most important conquests were completed and the greatest 
expeditions prepared, where the strangest experiments were made for the 
conversion of the natives, where the discovery took place of the most remark- 
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able moiiumouts of American civilisation, aiul the tlajutre wIk^huu was aotcil 
that series of events which loci to the greatest changes in Sicanish legislation 
for the Indies, was the province of Gualcinala. Tim wars in this province, 
though very consiclerable, were not of tlu! first magnitude or interest; and as, 
in the early periods of historical writing, wars arc; the main staple; of history, 
the otlier ev(;nta in this part of the world, not being illust.rated fiy great wars, 
have escaped due notice. Hence the; majority e.vc'u of sl.udious men are 
probably not aware of the important circumslum‘,es in the; history of America 
with which this naiTow strip of territory, callc;;! Guatemala, is connected. 

Cortes was a man of insatiable activity. It might have been llioiight that, 
after tho conquest of Mexico, tlio rolmildiiig ami repcopling of the eity woulcl 
have suIHcicutly oxluiu.stcd tlu; energies even of that active; man. Hut it 
was not BO. Ho is chielly known to the world by that eomitic'st of Mexico 
which, for its audacity, stands unrivalled in tlu; annals of mankind; but ho 
was subsoqu(;Titly employed in further eonqm^sls, which c.ost him far more 
labour and suffering, but have liardly added at ad to his nmown. 

In his third letter to the einp(;ror, after that in Avhich he ck'scribe.s the 
siege and capture of Mexico, Cortes be.gin.s_to inform his majcsly what stems 
he has taken for the discovery of that whicii he; tialls “tho olher si'a of the 
South.” After the hist dischai’ge of tlu; can non of Coiicis had been m.ado 
upon tho helpless but unyielding crowd of Mexico, tho nows of the city's fall 
was not slow in reaching the acljacc;ut tc;rritoric>s. 

And how did the ILstoneivs receive; tlu; imtonishing uciws? With joy, rc'grci, 
and apiirehcnsion: joy, that a rutl)l<;s.s c;nemy, to whose; ftil gods IhcVir young 
men and their nuiidens liad bc(;u .saciriliced, was now no more; regret, that they 
tho injured, had had no part in the; misfortunes of the clc;tc;.stecl city; and 
apprehension, l(;Bt a worse thing should come; upon thc;m Ham c;vc!n the [jowor 
of tlic hateful Azt(;c!a. 

Tho Indian kings wlio w(;ro opyHised to the; Mexican dynasty, no less 
than those who wore allic.d to it, Hhuddered at the; smeiess cif diese awful 
invaders from euiothcr splu;r(;. The; first potentate: wiio .semi, aml;assador.s 
to Cortes was the; king of Mieiioaciui, a province; aboul. sevesil.y leagues to 
tho southwest of Mexico. Prom these eiiubeissaclors, Goiies, who had alre‘ady 
heard something al)e;nt this “.se.a of tho .South,” made; furtlu'r imiuiric'S. He 
found that it wtus to be; re;aeiu;el tliroiigh Miehoacaii; ami, ae.eordingly, afteu' 
causing his cavalry to manexiuvre be;for(; these Mieiioae^an amlijissiidorH, so 
as to impress them with a fitting se;n.se of l;is imwers, and aftea' making tl;em 
some prcsc;uts, he sent two Spaniards baeit witli them on a journey of dis- 
covery. Hearing still more; about this sea from otlun- epiartcrs, he Me;nt in 
dilTcrcnt directions two other parties of Spaniards to explore the way to the; 
se;a,_and to take; “p_osse.ssiou” of it. He seeins to have l)e;e;u fully aware e;! 
thcimportauoo of this discovery, for ho says, “ I was ve:ry proud, for it afipearcel 
to nie tlifit, in discovering it, his maje;8ty would rcic-eive; a grceit and signal 
service; .since,” he iwlds, “it was the de;e:ide'.el ojunion of all men who had any 
knowledge or experience in tho navigation eif the Indies that whe;n this He>a 
was discovered many islands would be found in it abounding in gold, pc'arls, 
precious stones, and spices.” Cortes thought, moreover, that many “Me;e'.rc;t.s 
and wonderful things” were yet to bo discovered tbe;re;. Ib-om tins faith in 
what was marvellous, the liust oxplorcra and compiorors derived an ardour 
in pursuit, and an untiring love of novelty, which reminds one of the same; 
qualities as they exist in the untravollcd souls of little childre;n. 

As the sea was at no great distance, it was soon discovered by one or 
other of the parties sent out to explore, and formal possession was taken of 
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it in the name of the emperor some time in the year 1522, nine years after 
the discovery of the seme sea by Vasco Nuiiez, about a thousand miles lower 
down. 

Following the ambassage from Michoacan, there arrived at the camp of 
Cortes another set of envoys, from a people about a hundred leagues farther 
south than Michoacan, inhabiting a maritime country called Tehuantepec, 
which it appears was the territory where one of these parties of discovering 
Spaniards had come upon the sea of the South, These Indians, as was usually 
the case, were at war with tWr next neighbours, the inhabitants of a country 
called Tututepec. Immediately south of Tehuantepec lies the province of 
Soconusoo, and south of that is Guatemala. Following the usual rule, these 
two last-named provinces were also at feud with one another. The great 
political doctrine of the balance of power was but beginning to be understood 
in Europe in those days, and was totally beyond the compass of Indian states- 
manship. Accordingly, a similar series of events to those which had enabled 
Cortes to reach and to conquer Mexico was now to conduct his lieutenants 
into the southern provinces of Central America. These two provinces of 
Tututepec and Tehuantepec, which, from the similarity of their names, we 
may fairly conjecture to have been inhabited by tribes of the same race, were 
the first to give occasion to the stranger to enter armed into their territories; 
for Cortes, at the request of the envoys from TehuantepeCj dispatched Pedro 
do Alvarado with a body of troops to conquer the unfriendly province of 
Tututepec. 

After a few slcirmishes, Pedro de Alvarado made his way into the town of 
Tututepec, where he was well received, and was furnished with provisions 
and presented with gold. The hostile Indians, however, of the next province, 
Tehuantepec, suggested that all this friendly demonstration was but feigned, 
and that an offer which the cacique had made to the Spaniards, to lodge them 
in his own palaco, was but a scheme to dratroy them by setting their quarters 
on firo. Pedro de Alvarado believed this accusation, or affected to believe it, 
and seized upon the person of the cacique, who, after giving much money to 
his captor, died in prison. That this seizure of the cacique was thought 
unjust even by the Spaniards of that time is proved by the testimony of 
Bernal Diaz. There is no novelty in this proceeding of Alvarado. Indeed, the 
dealings of the Spaniards with the Indians seem, at this period of the con- 
qiuist, to lie arranged according to a certain routine, in which the capture 
of the principal chief is seldom omitted; and it is worth while to notice the 
iniprisoiimout of the cacique of Tututepec merely because it is the first of a 
series of such proceedings on the part of Alvarado, who was the principal 
conqueror of (Jcntral America. His qualifications for command, as far as 
they appear in the page of Mstoiy, were not of the highest order, He was 
bravo, daring, restless, crafty, devout, but without any true policy.^ He was 
a great talker, but still a man of considerable force, if not skill, m action, 
as he was largely trusted by Cortes, He was nearly the same age as Cortes, 
for Bernal Diaz says he was about thirty-four years old when he came to New 
Hpain. In his daring qualities he may be compared to Murat. 

Alvarado founded a town in Tukitepec which he called Segura, but, on 
account of the heat of the climate and the swarms of insects, it was soon 
(loscrtcd. This expedition of Alvarado’s took place in the year 1522. From 
the scat of his new conquest Pedro de Alvarado despatched two messei^ers 
to Guatemala (called by the Indians Quauhtemallan, the place of wood, or 
of decayed wood), who were to offer on the part of Cortes ms friendship and 
his religion” to the chief of that province. 
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EARLY IiraTORY OF OTTATEMAI-A 

The origin of the kingdom of Guatoinalii is very ohscuro. It was gov- 
erned by a dominant men called the Tultnens. TIiphc 'ridteeas had eomo from 
Mexico, Their abode in that country had been Tula., twelv(\ loivgues from the 
city of Mexico. Tho derivation of tlwar name is said to b(', from “Tulh^ca,” 
the art of stone-work. The acc.ount of their migration from Tula to Guatemala 
is not unlike that of thn exodus of tho Israelites from among the Egyptians. 
Having been oppressed by ctsrtain kings for five lumdrtul y(iar.s, limy ludd a 
great festival, in which they were warned by the d(!vil (any supernatural 
being in Indian story is said to be the <levil by Hpani.sh narrators) to (juit 
the country of Mexico. In otluw words, the Aztecs, or some otlua’ contniering 
race, wore too strong for tho Tultoca.s. Tho story of th('._ ai)j)avition of thi.s 
demon is highly picturesque, and somewhat awful. It i.4 .said that, while 
the nation wowj celobr.ating certain religiou.s rites, tlaua^ ajijjeared a great 
giant among them, who began to mingle in their .sae.rod (lauccis, and that his 
embrace in the dance wa.s death. 

Tho flight to other countries was nwolvtid upon. 'I’lie king who hjd tho 
Tulteoas forth was Nimaquichih ITo was accompanitid by three brollaaR, 
and the, so four men beeaiiio the lieads of four ruling ffuiiilie.s in four iruh'peudctnt 
provinces; one brother of tlw', province of the (iuelenes and (llisifianecoM; 
another of Timilutlan; a third of the Mam lntlian.s and the roeoimuM's; 
and NimaquichCi himstuf, in the penson of his son, of the tiuie.hf’S, GiilcdiigucLs, 
and Zutugds. In the course of their pilgrimages southward, thes 'rult<a-a.s 
suffered groat hardships and pas.sed many ytsars. This king Nimtu(uich6 died 
on this journey — another iwsinblanco to thn Mosaic, sloiw •— end was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ac.xopil, who was the princscs dial, finaily (s(snthict(sd that 
branch of tho Tultccas called Quichfis into the ncsighbourliootl of bain; Atitlau. 
Their great town, founded near this lake, was ealhsd Utatlan, and wa.s sil,uat(s(l 
where tho present village of Santa Cm/* <le Quichfi .staiuls. A furtlun- division 
of the Tidtceau states took phuin in the olil ag(! of Niuiiuiui(!luVs non, Acxopil. 
The old king retained tho kingdom of Quitdiifi for himself; to hi.s eldcsl;, Jiute- 
mal, he gave that of Kaehiquel; and the thinl kingdom of Zulugil he gave 
to liis second sou Axciquat. On the day of this division tlircje siui.s v'ere .said 
to have been visible iu thn heavens. 

It must not be supposed that the narrative of the 'I’ull.iHian nugral.iou from 
Mexico and their occupation of Guatemala is wholly fal)ulouN, aj»d that there 
is no historic truth to be made out of it. It will uceount for a (lireumsUuice 
which otherwise would be very strange — nanudy, tluit l.liougb Iherti w(ir(; as 
many as twenty-four or twenty-six languages in f.Innl.ral Ami'rie.a, yet through- 
out a considerable part of it communication wa ,4 (widtuitly po.ssil)i{* by m(;ans 
of one language. Then, again, the inode of settling the Hue(!(>.sHiou 1,o tlus 
Boveroignties coincides with the Tultecan story. Otie princii)I(^ in this suc,- 
cession uniformly prevailed: it was that a man of cxperi(nie.e, and not a youth, 
should ascend tho throne. 

From sources that wo can roly upon, wo learn what were tlm manner.s, 
laws, customs, and resources of what was called the kingdom of Guatemala, 
The resoyirccs wore abundant: it Wf\s a land with a fine climate, ami a most 
fertile soil, bearing maize, cotton, and very fine balsam, with irrigated idains, 
which were wont to give a return of three hundred m(!aMure.s for one measure 
of seed. It was found, too, that it would bear wheat and all the fruits of 
Spam, It also produced cocoa, which was used then, and for .some time con- 
tinued to be used, as money. 
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From the po^ession of money we may at once conclude that these people 
were_ to a certain extent civilised, though this did not prevent them from 
adoring idols and occasionally eating human flesh. They had fairs which 
were generally held in close proximity to the temples and over which a judge 
prraided, regulating the prices. Among their artisans were goldsmiths, 
painters, and workers in feathers. The plumage of birds formed one of the 
principal materials for ornament used by the most skilful nations in the 
Indies. 

The laws of Guatemala appear to have been framed with considerable 
care. In some things they were very reasonable, in others not so. It appears 
that, (hough the government of the Guatemalans was a monarchy, they had 
a recognized power if the king behaved very tyrannically, of calling together 
the principal men and the judges of the kingdom, and deposing him. Tlieir 
laws with regard to theft were curious, and in some respects commendable. 
They made much distinction between small and great thefts; and they 
graduated their punishments with care, beginning from a pecuniary fine, 
and continuing, if the culprit showed himseh to be a resolute offender, up 
to execution by hanging. Before, however, taking the final step, they pro- 
ceeded to tho thief’s relations, and asked them whether they would pay all 
the penalties for him, which, no doubt, in tliis latter state, were very con- 
siderable. If they would not do so; if — according to their expressive phrase 
— they had had enough of carryii^ their relative upon their shoulders, and 
would make no moi-e satisfaction for him, the man was hanged. 

In war, the main body of their captives, the common people, were made 
slaves, but tho principal chiefs were killed and eaten, with a view of inspiring 
terror in the enemy. This practice, though horrible enough, is very different 
from a system of human sacrifices like that in force among the Mexicans. In 
matters of education, the Guatemalans showed themselves a civilised people; 
and, not being afflicted by much diversity of opinion upon small matters con- 
nected with religious questions, they had schools in all their chief towns both 
for boys and girls. 

The Guatemalans, if subject at all to tho Mexicans, had only recently 
bocorae so — that is, within the last twenty yearn of the Mexican Empire. 
Their country, far different from what it is now, was exceedingly populous. 
The languages spoken were very numerous — no less than twenty-six are 
named — which shows how much tho people of that district were broken up 
into more tribes, a division tending greatly to facilitate the conquests of the 
Spaniards, but to embarrass them in all their dealings with the countiy when 
conquered. 

CONQUEST OP GUATEMALA. 

Ecturning now to the camp of Cortes, at Mexico, we find him informmg 
tho emperor, in tho year 1524, that from Utatlan and Guatemala an ambassage 
of a hunclrcd persons had como, offering themselves as vassals to the Spanish 
monarchy, whom ho had received and dismissed with every mark of friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, however, this indefatigable commander had made friends 
with the Soconuscans, and had even begun ship-building on that part of the 
const. The Guatemalans, when their ambassage returned home, being assured 
of the friendship of Cortes, were only the more inclined on that account to 
carry war into the territories of their enemies the Soconuscans, and thus 
they did not fail to como into collision with the settlers sent out by Cortes. 
For tins offence the Guatemalans apologised, but their excuses were not 
received. 
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An olil cln-onidor has o.ompavwl llio. advanoo, of Alvarado in ilu'. durtinfi 
of a flash of lishtninp;. Tho first pbuio tho lifrlil.ninK foil uimn was .Soc.onusco, 
the territory in be, half of which ilie expedition hud hinni sent ont. A {rreat 
battle, accompanied by miKili slauKhter and Rreaf. deslrmflion (the Iraties 
of which were visible nearly a hundred years afterward), took jdaen, on the 
frontier of that province, in which haith? the kiiiR of Zaeapa was killed. Of Iho 
further advance of the army we poastisa .an account written by the. conqueror 
himself, who states that he pushed on from Hoconusco l.o Ziicapa, from ihence 
to Qucsialtcnango, fromthnnee to Utatlan, fightinR, neRoliathiR, and terrify- 
ing tho Indians’ into mibinissiou. 

From Utatlan he marched in (.wo days to (luab'inala, where he wa.s very 
well received — according t,o his own account, as if he had bet'u in his hither's 
house. But not resting there, he prnceedeil, as he says, to con(|uer a pi'ople 
who dwelt upon Lake Atitan (probably Amatitlan), and who had made them- 
selves so strong in those wateiy t.hat (.hey were able to harass all their neigh- 
bours witlvout being liahki to be, atUwked in their (urn. Alvauulo routed 
this people, hut most of them were able to escujie hy swimming. From 
thence ho again proceeded, coiKpiering the Indian tribes lie met. wii.h, or liriiig- 
ing them into subjection liy meaim of messengers, wlm, fiomet imes by threats, 
aoractimes by promises of favour, contrived to secure the allegiance iif (he 
natives. Occasionally Alvarado was defeated in Ills enc.oiiiil(‘i‘.s with the 
Indians, in consequence of the rouglme.ss of t,he ground, or the deiisil.y of t,lio 
woods whore they took shelter. Finding winter niiproach, he reinriioil to 
his friendly Guatemalans, in whoso eoimtry he fouinleil tho cit.y of Santiago 
of Guatemala (July, ir)24).« 

Alvarado now turned his atUmt.ion to the various irihi's who wi'rn ijot 
yet oonquored, but wlioso sulmiission was o.ss<?ii1.iiil to l.lie seeiivit.y of Spaiiisli 
authority, By tlio eiul of I)eeeinhov,_the campaign had (.enninaled. Alvarado 
returned to tho capitial of the Gakcliiqncls laden wii.h wealth and glory. '1,'he 
rapidity of his movements had been no lass surprising than the I'ase with 
which lie had conquered the .bldiau armies. I'he greater part, of the Pacitic 
shore acknowledged the. aut.horit.y of Spain. At the same l.ime, Alvarado’s 
brother, Gou7,alo, had defea(.ed the Mams in several bal.llcs. 

Tho fortixiss of Mixco, which wius always (Hiiisiilered impn'gimblo hy the 
Indiaim, was situated on a high ])erp(*ndicular rock, the only acciw to widish 
was so narrow as to jiermil. but oiio man to pass at. a. I.imi’. A small force 
could defend it against an entire army, hy merely throwing ilowii rocks upon 
the assailants. Tho first detach mont sent agaiinsl. thisjiliice wa.s.sodishr'ai'teneil 
by its strength and tho apparent impossibility of making any iiiijiression uiion 
tho works, that they doterinined to abandon it.. But t.hii arrival of Pedro 
Alvarado m ciunp changed t.he. appearance of nffairH. That, intrepid gi'iieral 
immediately called a council of war, over which he jiresided in person, and 
which determined on a vigorous pro,sccuti()n of the sii'gc. fl’Iie Spaniards 
now resorted to stratagem, but in this they were foiled wii.h considerable 
loss. Their cause now aiipcarcd ho])elcs.s, anil it is more (.ban prolialile that 
they would finally have boon coniiHilled to relimpii.sh the uiidm-hiking, had 
not the caciques of Ohigiiauta appeared in camp, demanded a peace, anil 
informed the Spanish general of a suhterraiiean passage k'ailing from t.hn 
citadel to the banlc of a neigldrouring river, by whieh the garrison could eHciqic 
should the fortress be captured. This infused new life iii(.o the hesiegens, 
A general attack was made on tho heights hy the army, marcldiig in Binglo 
file, while a detachment posted itself at the mouth of the siihterraiieau passage 
to intercept stragglere. The fortress was finally carried liy .storm, and the 
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Indians, with their wives and little ones, either killed or captured. The 
works wore then entirely destroyed. 

The submission of the country being now complete, Alvarado determined 
on returning to Spain and announcing his conquests to Charles V. But, 
when on the eve of departing, he received notice that Cortes had arrived in 
the province of Honduras; and deeming it his duty to visit his superior, he 
set out (February, 1626) for that purpose. On reaching Choluteca. he met 
a detachment of Spanish troops coming from Honduras, and was informed 
that Cortes had returned to Mexico. Not being able to follow him so far, 
Alvarado seems to have abandoned, for a while, the idea of visiting Europe, 
and returned to Guatemala. 

He found the countiy, which had been left so peaceful, in a state of the 
most violent excitement. His brother, Gonzalo, who had ruled in his absence, 
had,_by his cruelty and tyranny, especially toward the Indians, alienated all 
parties from him. The king of Quich6, Sequechul, with King Sinacum, were 
gathering the different native tribes for a desperate effort to shake off the 
yoke of bondage. 


SPANISH DOMINION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Alvarado immediately adopted the most energetic measures to suppress 
so formidable a rebellion. Confident of the support of all Spaniards, he 
marched against the Indians, and in a great battle (November 22nd, 1526) 
ho_ completely routed them, taking the two kings prisoners. The unfortunate 
princes, by fifteen years ot hard captivity, expiated the unpardonable crime 
of having wished to recover independence for themselves and their oppressed 
people. 

This victory broke the spirits of the Indians inhabiting the conquered 
provinces, and from this time they seemed willing to acknowledge the authority 
of Spain. In proportion, howcvei’j as this danger decreased, a far more 
formidable evil began to display itself. This was dissension among the 
compierons — tho almost insoparablo sequel to Spanish conquests. The 
difficulty of defining boundarv lines between different provinces was one 
fruitful source of these disturbances. Either by accident or design, petty 
rulers erusroaehod on tho territory of others; and several rich provinces were 
claimed simultaneously by numerous competitors. These claims kept the 
whole country in a state of civil war, until December, 1527, when Alvarado 
received from the emperor the office of captain-general of Guatemala, an 
appointment which rendered him indeponclent of Cortes. The energetic, 
and often opprassivo rule of this officer rckored in a great measure the general 
tranquillity. Tho influences of religion were added to his own efforts. In 
1537, the execution of a most extensive plan for the conversion of the Indians 
was comraoncocl by a number of miasionaries, at the head of whom was the 
celebrated Las Casas. They visited nations hitlierto unconquerable, and 
by inducing tlioin to accept Christianity, opened an easy wa^ to a cordial 
riiCogHition of Spanish authority. These labours were continued through 
great difficulties, by themselves and successors, for upwards of a century: 
and to them, as much as to the mail-clad warriors, was owing the Spanish 
asceniloncy in Central America. 

The year 1541 was slgmilised by the death of Pedro Alvarado. After 
this event, tho emperor established an audience (November 20th, 1542), or 
supremo tribunal, of which Alonzo do Maldonado was named president. The 
seat of this court was fixed at ValladoUd de Comayagua, but subsequently 
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exasperated by tiio temporary ohstruedion, broke out li('rc(!r tliau ever. 
Public morals wem depreciated to tlie -very lowest ss'ide. .lustice was but a 
name — crimes of the (le(ii)esl and dark(‘.st dye \V(u-e coinmilted with imininity, 
and the criminnla bought off from rcdriliutiou by trifling sums. The .Inditui.s 


were treated as brutes — ■ in short, all govermumd, was ai- an end anarchy, 
crime, and rceklo.ss audacity rioted ovcir tin; ruins f)f ihe Iniliau eiyilisation. 
Such was the condition of affains for a great portion of fhe lonfj period of the 
Spanish dominion in Guatemala, till at last the country wa.s riixi for revolu- 
tion. 

The first symptom of (lissatisfael.ion exhibiUsl by the. InChfins and othem, 
was after the invasion of Sj)ain by Prance, in bSOS. 'I'la* deejiest unxkity 
was manifested tlironghout the wlmle. of the Pmiinsidiir tVar, and tlm sub-sc- 
(picnt conlinontal stru/^glos. But after the fall of Napoleon, hardly had 
Spain adopted a eoimtitnlion when {iual.em!da, anxious to exiirpatn the 
rcimuiut of absolute tyranny, a}»propriate.il tlie .'•laim* omMu herself without 
any alteration. But the formation of a junta in the following ye.ar, with abso- 
lute power to settle “iudispe.nsable” nuxisnn's, gave vist*. to two partu'-s, one 
in favour of ontire onumeipatiou from bof.h Spain and Mexico; llie other 
advocating the installatieu of the Bourbon family on the lliroue of (Vntral 
America. The oldSi)anish party, sujiporled by Leon, tlu', eai)ilal of Niciinigua 
and Coinayagua, eaiutal of Honduras, were in favour of the hitler course; 
but the greater part of the c.ities aiwl proviueea ailhered to the act of inde- 
pondouco proclaimed by the junta. 

UnVOIiUTKW IN OWNTUAU AMKUU.'A 

Such was tlui situation of alTaim wlnm, on tlie lOtli of Oelobm’, 1821, 
Iturbido, emperor of M(!xieo, addressed to the iuhahila.idH of (lualemal.a a 
manifesto, in which, afbir liaving (mmpliineiiled tliem on their iiidepmahume, 
ho announced that, to eonsolid.ato their growing lilx'rtie^s, he would diriM't a 
numerous liody of tro()[)H to t.h<!ir frontiers, 'i'liis strange, proelam.aliou was 
not received by the, iude.peudcids as favourably as tlu', emperor had wislu’d; 
but the inlluentiul meiuhers of the Spanish [larl/v solieited his proit'clion, 
changing the aijptsllatiou of his troops from that of “.siirv.'iuls " to “ imperial- 
ists.” This faction chose as tlieir chief, Pillsola, president of tla^ junta; .and 
by him the proclamation of .1 turbidc was distrilmted througliout, tlui dilTenmt 
provinces. Not satisfied with this, he joined with it an iavilallon to Urn 
people to merge their nati<)nalit.y iuto that of Mexiiio; and lie even took uixm 
himself the responsibility, as pre.sideut of the junta,, f,o declare the imiou 
effected (Jimuary lUh, 1822). 

The indigimtiou of the people at this arbitrary stretch of jiowm’ rose to the 
utmost pitch. The junta was dissolved. 'J’he pre.sident. marched willi sonu^ 
troops against San Salvador, but was eom])letely beaten (d uly drd) . .1 )efeal nd 
a second time by tho people of the same proviiuxi (February 2;h(l, 1H2I0» 
he recommenced his march to Guatemala, where he reeeiveil news of the 
revolution which had precipitated Iturhide from the imperial throne. The 
blow was astounding — his last hope was gouo.;lu', mnuediately gave, uii all 
resistance and consented to tho act of independenee. A national eouveutioii, 
having immeiliatoly assembled, ordered the Mexican troops to h'ave tlie 
country. Filisola led them out m person, taking possc.s.sion, during his 
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luardi, of the province of Chiapas which he claimed for Mexico. This act 
was afterwards made gootl by Mexico, and Chiapa has over since remained a 
fruitful source of dissension between the two countries. 


MBMATION OP A KErUBLIO 

Thi.g okstacle being removed, the national assembly met again on the 24th 
of June, 182;i. Complete independence was declared on the 21st of July, 
and on the 17th of December, the basis of a new constitution, modelled after 
that of the United States, was proclaimed to the nation. The republic waa 
styled tlie “ United Provinces of Central America.” On the 6th of September, 
1824, congress completed the basis of Idic confederation at Costa Rica; riina 
diiys after (15th) tlio federal congress was installed; and on the 22nd of 
ISIoviunber, the constitution was solemnly signed by the deputies. 

'I'hua puatomala had proclaimed her freedom and established a republican 
constitution; but very soon she was to Icai’n by bitter experience that some- 
thing more than these is necessary; to sccuro the tranquillity and happiness 
of the imople. Hardly hail tho instrument of independence been signed 
wluiu Imrce party H])ir it again sowed seeds of discord among the populace. 
Tlu'. CiitiKe.ns were divul(',d into aristocrats, or centralists, and federalists. The 
former wished to consolidate and centralise the powers of the general govem- 
ment. 'l.'hoy were composed principally of influential families, who, pampered 
(luring the domination of the Spaniards with privileges and exorbitant 
menopolicH, had gradually imbibed the state and feelings of the European 
neljility, Tho federalists, on the contrary, were led by men, young and 
eiKU'gc.tic, many of wliom were actuated by an ardent lovo of country, a desire 
to s(!b her fnjc, and a disgust at the former civil opjiression. They advocated 
tilt', supremacy of tho states, and freedom of conscience in religious matters. 
At the third session of congress, the two parties came to an open rupture. 
Soon ar(.er, tho vice-president, Iloros, visited tho city of Quczaltenango, 
wiiere he had rendered himself odious by his republican principles, and ny 
levying a coiitvihution on its convent. Seeing him in their city, the religious 
orders now excited the common people against him, and soon an infuriated 
mol) was before his house exclaiming, “Ucath to the heretic!" Elores ran 
to the church; liut, wlion entering, he waa seized by some women, his face 
and head severely beaten, and his life placed in the most imminent danger. 
By doH|j()rafce exertions, he escaped into the church; but even here he was 
not secitre. Tho hell rang, crowds collected from all quarters, and, although 
oiiposed by the soldiery, forced their way into the church. Peaiful of the 
ntsull;, the priest came forward with a_ crucifix, and implored the people to 
sjiare the oilicor, promising to send him immediately from the city. The 
unhafiiiy man confirmed those words on his knees. But all was of no avail. 
Tlie populace rushed upon him, dragged him into the convent, and delivered 
him into tho liands of its women. Ho soon expired undei* their dreadful treat- 
nicsnt, and tho body was submitted to tlio insults of the ^mob. Crowds then 
rusliet,! through tlie streets, exclaiming, “ Viva la religionl — death to the 
heretics of congr(!.s.s.” Encouraged by this success^ the centralists of the 
lirovinee of Guatemala rose in openrcbdlion, and extirpated the republicans. 

These outrages roused the indignation of the inhabitants of San Salvador, 
who resolved to avenge tho patriots of Guatemala. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of March, 1827, their army appeared before tho gates of the capital, and 
threatened it with complete destruction. But religious fanaticism was too 
powerful to bo easily intimidated. Tho priests ran, exhorting the people to 
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take arms; the nuns and oilier women assomhlod with knives in Ihoir hands, 
swearing that every enemy of I heir religion ahnnld [lerish by their hiinda. The 
army of San Salvador was in llie issue entirely df'fi'ated. 


lU'lVlTllIirOAKS AND (IHN'l'KAI/lS'l’S 

The other provinces of nuateinala were in a like contlition. In Nicaragua, 
tho streets were barricaiUsl, tlie cliief centralist and his soldiers massatu’ed, 
part of the city burned to the ground, and the two partu-s so exas[U’ratctl 
against each otlier that, for tliroo inontlw, even an suiil.iassador could not bo 
sent from one to tho, other. Tho war cotitinued wllh bui; little inl.ermi.ssion 
for two years, at which tinio (1829) tho troops of San Salvador, under ( leneral 
Morazan, again marched against Guatemala. _ After thrt'e days’ continual 
battle, the city was taken. A scene of .st ern rctril ml ion fi illowed. 'rtie leaders 
of the centralists were exiled, the (lonvmils ojwned and sacked, numnstic orders 
abolished, tho nuns sent from the country, and the nrchhishop driven inlo 
exile. 

In ISIll, Morazau was elected pre.side.nt of the re[mhlic,; and for eight 
yearn managed tho public affairs with a degreo of (luitt long unknown to the 
country. But at the expiration of his se(;ou<l term, sign.s of factinn lu'gan to 
reappear, Many of the banished centralists had niairitninisl a corre,sp(indence 
with those at homo, some even vcul.uring to rf'l,urn, 'riu«e all-cnlively 
watched an opportunity to recover their Inst ascendency. Tlii^y found a 
leader in the notorious (lavrera, a mulatto who from an obscure slid.ion had 
raised hitnaolf to the command of uumeroas parties who infested the highroads. 
This individual kept the country in a slate of continual ferment, and, though 
often (Icteated, ho still managed in rally round him the jirie.sls, ludimis, and 
moat of tho centralists. 'I'lie ciipital and oUu'r cil.ies were several l imes I, alum, 
and shocking excesses coinniitUsd on the oppusite fact ion. Morazau was 
tinally driven into exile, and with him hdl the rcipuhlicau jiarly./' 


Hiocunnic nivmi'm into f:oN.sTn’ui';NT sTA’rK.s 

From that time on the '‘r(!]nihlic of (leidral Ameilca” was only a geo- 
graphical coui!oi)tien. I'lvery oiu! of the five .states laid its own indeiiendent 
government and all atUmipts to restore the union faihsl on aceount of inner 
discord, or were defeated by force of arms. '^I'ln! ( h'fi'fit ( >f 1 hi' allies 1 ly ( larrera 
at Arada (February 2nd, ISf)!) was a severe blow to the federalisls. All that 
could bo attained after that were treatii's between Ihe single slides for the 
preservation of pence and for the promotion of commerce, A jiolitical union 
wilAi a joint congress in the stylo of the North Ami'rican Union aiijienrcd to 
be nn impossibility. There were UvS many separate governments find i)re.si- 
dente as there were states, _ Internal (luarrels and parly dlspult's, a aupreme 
magistracy without authority and mutual rivalries weakened polilical power. 
Thus it came about that William Walker, a North Americnn adventurer of 
courage and enterprise, was able to make hinifielf <;ommnntler-in-cl)ief in 
Nicaragua and maintained a dictatorial power for some j'onrs, mil il ilnally 
in an attack upon Honduras he was seized hy the I'lngli.4h and delivi'ri'd ut) 
to the magistrates who had him shot in Truxlllo. A jiolil ical execution took 
place shortly afterwards in Costa llica also, and the former pro, sii lent, llafael 
Mora, who had attcinptod to regain his earlier position hy force of ai'uw, was 
captured and shot in San Josd, The war in Mexico had an induence upon 
Central America, where aristocratic, democratic, and clerical oloments were 
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con til 1 luilly warriiiR against ono another. Here also liberals and conservatives 
were ranged against each other and fought for the supremacy. Under these 
circumstances the able General Carrera of Guatemala attained to dictatorial 
authority. Unlike the Mexican General Juarc!!i he leaned for support on the 
clerical and conservative party, so that he was accused of conspiring with 
J0iu[)eror Maximilian and of seeking after monarchical power. But before 
the sanguinary tragedy of Qucretai’b was ended Carrera died suddenly. A 
few numth.s latc’r Barrios of Ban Salvador, who for years had been his opponent 
and rival, upon his attempt to regain the presidency was shot in his former 
capital by the command of his victorious successor Duenas. After that the 
five atate.s of Central America continued in the old way without central 
authority and without iulluencc on the political conditions of the two hemis- 
phoriis.'^ 

:in ,l88d and 1885 another attempt was made under the influence of Presi- 
dent Barrios of Guatemala to unite the Central American states in federation, 
))ut this attempt failed like the others before it. In 1895 Honduras, Salvador 
and Nicaragua united in the Greater Republic of Central America but before 
th(! ju!W .systfiin had gone inL(j op(;ration, a revolution in Salvador (1898) pre- 
ventcjd the (sxee.iition of the plan although a diet had been convened and 
administnitive oflicials appoiuhid. The Greater Republic was dissolved 
into its separain statios, 

'file individual liistorkiH of the Central American states deal mainly with 
Internal (llsturbaucos or (piarrels with oiiC another and have little interest 
for the rest of the world or inlluoueo on its history. Nicaragua made treaties 
with Spain (1850), Belgium (1858), France (1859), and the United States 
(18(»7) (louiMirnlng the neutrality of a Nicaraguan Canal; and in 1884 the 
United tStutes negotiated the Frclinglmysen-Zarala Treaty with Nicaragua 
according to which l.he United Staten was to build the canal, bixt the treaty 
was not rati(i(!(l. 'J'he Nicaragua Canal Association and its efforts were 
mentiniuvl ijv eoniincl.ien with the Panama Canal. Tlie Nicaragua route 
appears now to 1)0 didiiiilely abandoned.* 




CriAFrRR VIII 
BRAZIL 

Trm first poraon who cHscovorcd the const of Bi'azil wns Vicniito YfiRo/i 
Pinzon, who had aailcd with (JolumluKs on his first voyiiKo ns ooinnmndor and 
master of the Niki. Bovon years afterwards ho and his nopiiow Arias 
obtained a commission to go in soarcli of now ooun trios and trade in any 
which Columbus had not previously apjiropriated. The I’inzons set 
sail from Palos in December, IB)!), niado tne Capo Verds, then stiHired tf) 
the southwest, and were the first H})aniurda who crossed tho line and lost 
sight of the north star. They saw laml on .Innuary 2()th, IfaM), to which 
Vicontc gave tho iiaiuo of Cane Consolation, but which is now called Capo 
St. Augustine. From hcace they coasted along toward the north. Vicente 
continual his course till he came to tlie Orinoco, then iniulo for tho islands, 
and sailed homeward, losing two of his three .ships by tlio way. The coast 
which Pinzon had discovered lay within the Portuguese limit-s of demarca- 
tion, and before lie reached I'luroiKS it had Inien taken poissassion of by tho 
nation to whom it was allotted.)' 

The Portuguese king Emmanuel (letcrnuncd to send a licet to ofitablish 
friendship and a treaty of commerco with tlio king of Cahmtta. l'’or the 
command of this fleet, which consisted of ten cnravi^ls, and (.hree larger ves- 
sels, a hidalgo was chosen. It was determined that the lleot shmdil sail on 
the 9th of March, 1500. On the 14th of March tho (lent jausMed the Canaries 
and to profit by the prevailing northeast trade wind tiioy stood so tmieh to 
the westward that, on tho 21st of April they mot with signals of laml, and 
late the following day they saw a large round mountain witli small hills which 
were tho highest portions of the Sierra, now called Aiinon's. Cabral gave Ibe 
mountain the name of Mount Pascal [bocau.so it was 10a.stcr time], and the 
land he called Vera Cruz. Fjranumucl was bo deligldcd with the discovery 
of Vera Cruz that he resolved to send out another sipiadron to explore min- 
utely its extent; and it appeals that three caravels were ordered to sail uiion 
this project from the Tagus on the 1st of May, 1501, but tliero is a eon-sider- 
able doubt who was the commander of them; some say it was Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, others tliat it was Gonzalo Collho.c 
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NATIVUB OP JJIIAZIL 

At tlie timo when tho'Portuguese invaded Braail more than a hundred 
peoples of dilferont religions, customs, and institutions occupied and dis- 
puted with one another the space comprised between the two great rivers 
— the La Plata and the Amazon. The most ancient of these tribes, t^t of 
the Tiipuyas, had dominated idl the coast between the mouths of the two 
rivers. Shortly l)efore the arrival of the Europeans this tribe had been vio- 
lently dispossossofl and driven out by tho lYipis, who were the absolute 
nmsters of those shores at tlm time when Alvares Cabral planted the Portu- 
guese flag on tho soil of astonished Brazil. The name Tunis would be enough 
to rovoai tlio power and tlic pride of those who bore it for its etymological 
signification is that of thimdor and divinity; their god was called Tupan. 
Tlio groat family of Tapis wjis divided into sixteen tribes, forming as many 
separate and tlistlnct r<ipublics which a common danger could reunite into 
a powerful oonhjderation. 

Tlic Tupis wore absolutely no clothing; they dyed their bodies red, all 
(ix('.e[)t tlui lacc. The men wore a ring in the lower lip, and the women had 
long earrings reaching to tlioir shoulders. Their life, which approached nature 
very closely, freed them from most of tho disoasos caused by civilisation. 
Tlujy had, nioroover, found a way of getting along without physicians. When 
they tlumght their relatives and friends had suffered too long they admin- 
istered to them a well-aimed blow of a hanuner on the head, in guise of a 
remedy, hdliiig them it was better to die quickly than to suffer first only to 
die afterwards. Iluman flesh they cotwidered a great delicacy, and they ate 
not only their enomios, but also their sick relatives, and even their sick 
oliildron. t)f tho little ones, tho father and mother mode only a mouthful, 
but if they were adults they profited by the occasion to give a little family 
fea.sfc. 'I'lic Tupis rocognised neither kings nor princes. The only supremacy 
they admitted was that of their old men who met in council to decide on 
tlw^ affairs of tho tribe. 

Another i)Ooplo not less remarkable than the Tupis wore the Tapudias, 
who .after luiviiig owned a part of Brazil were now relegated to its extreme 
northern part. They were a warlike and vagabond tribe, leading a nomadic 
life in fre(i apace. The Tapudias were tall, and very strong, with long black 
hair and brown akin. Tliia people wjis divided into about twenty-four tribes 
of dilhu’cnt names wlu) .sorofid over the banks of the Sahara, of the Rio 
(Jrajido, and of the nortliorn Parahyba. Other races of less importance 
(iovw'od the iuunonso stnstch of land newly conquered by the Portuguese, 
some of them docile and ready to submit to the yoke of the conqueror; others 
impatient of foreign domination and disposed to resist to the uttermost, 

MKTIIOl) OF COIiONISATION 

John II I, tho son and successor of Emmanuel, adopted for Brazil the sys- 
t(Mn of colonisation which had first been thought of for the Azores and for 
M.adoira. He divided tlic country into hereditary captaincies, and granted 
tluitn to the Portugae.se nobles whom he found disposed to risk the adventure 
and to found settlements which might have to be defended by force. In 
reality those concessions were notliing else than the right of conquest which 
tho sovereign granted to his vassals. With the exception of mnicting capital 
punishment arid of coining money, the authority of those obtaining the con- 
cessions was almost as unlimited as it was uncontrolled. It was only neces- 
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sary to subdue or dispossess the old proprietors. That wa.s not always an 
easy task. 

The first holder of a Portuguese captaincy wa.s Martini Affonso de Bousa, 
who explored the coast in the vicinity of the Jlio Janeiro or lliver of Janu- 
ary, so called because ho reached it the fir-st day of that month. Martini 
Affonso, who discovered the island of the Magi, tlie island of Ban Bebastian, 
and Cape Saint Vincent, understood how to win the friendship of tlio natives 
of the country, and established hinifielf among them without striking a blow, 

Pedro <lo Goes, to whom the king gave a concc.ssiou of thirty leagues of 
coast between Saint Vincent and I'lspiritn Biinto, wa.s obliged t,o leave tlic laiul 
after five years of disastrous struggles with the savages. The beautiful bay, 
known by the name of bay of Ban Salvador, was conceihal to Franci.sco 
.Pereira Coutinho on the one condition — that he sliould found there a <*.ity 
and perniancut 3ettlcinont.s, either by .subduing the natives or by civili-sing 
them. 

The individual concessions nnwlc by the court of I Jsbon with such exten- 
sive powers might at a desired moiiMfiit excite the spirit of enterprise and thus 
facilitato rortugue.se eiiiigratioa to IJra/Jl; but it would not have lieeu good 
policy to let things go on for long in that way. The tio,s Ijetweim the colony 
and the mother country were becoming loo.scrovory day; the cajitains-general 
abused their authority: the property, the honour, and the lives of the colonists 
were in their hands; complaints, alternately energetic, and patludJc, mounteil 
even to the throne, Jofio Jfl understood the necessity of re-establishing the 
supremo authority over all these petty tyrannies. The powm-s of the eoiices- 
sioners were taken away, and a governor-general was clothed with the pleni- 
tude of civil and military authority ovew all Portuguese Unwil. 

The first ropresoutativc of the royal authority was 'riiomi'. de Boiisa, 'I'ho 
govoriior-general left in April, 15;U), and after two months (d sailing arrived 
in the bay of San Salvailor. Thonu'!, without WiisUiig any time, laid tlui 
foundations of a city whicli ho mumMl San Balv/idor. After four ye.ar.s of 
labour and sucec.ss, when ho luwl subdued and pacilied the. cojist and started 
the colony on a road of prosperity where it seenusd it had nothing to do but 
go forward, Thomfs do Sousa, thiukiug hti laid ilojHi eiiougli both for the good 
of others and for his own glory, asluid for his recall. 11c was succ, ceded by 
Edward da Costa, under whose govenmient the .lasults distingulslaul tlieiu- 
selvcsby a redoubling of apostolic /jCjU, which did more than arms for the 
definitive triumph of the Portuguese. In the midst of inevitable struggles, 
which broke out more ottou perhaps than was at lirst thought jirobable, 
Portugal ended by establishing its authority over the immense colony. 

The death of Jouo 111 placed on the throne his grand, son Doiu Beiiastiim, 
who at that tiino was only three years old and was the grandson, on his moth- 
er’s side, of the emperor Charles V. 'I’lie regency followed in regal’d to Uni/iil 
the policy which^ had been ailoptwl in the preceding I’cign. The governor- 
general Mem de Sii, who succccdeil Doin lOdward, was appointed for an indef- 
inite period and was, more than his pr(!(lece.ssorH, subject to the inlluence of 
the Jesuits. The administration of Louis ile Brito, who succeeded Mem de 
Sa, saw the division of Brazil into two iiulcpeiulont and separate provinces. 
Bahia was the residence of one of the governors; tho other established him- 
self at San Sebastian, on the |j!ulf of Itio Janeiro. But the court of 1,/isbon 
soon gave up the idea of dividing Brazil into two provinces, and the gov- 
ernment of San Sebastian was again united to that of Bahia under the ilirec- 

succeeded by Ijorcnzo de Volga in the fatal year in 
which Dora Sebastian and the flower of tho Portuguese nobility perished on 
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tlio biittloiio.lils of Morocc .0 (1578). The consequences ara well known of 
this death of the king of Portugal, who left no children, and whose kingdom 
fell into the greedy and ambitious hands of Philip 11. 


nnAZIIi BECOMES SPANISH 

All the PortuguCKse colonics p.‘is.sed to the power of the Spaniards and 
'brazil .shared the coniinon lot. The change of mother-country was disas- 
trous for the colony. The hatred which Philip II and Queen Elizabeth had 
for each other liroiight their two countries into a war whose counteraction 
was felt oven on the shores of the New World. llobertWitherington, Thomas 
Oavondi.sh, and .Tames Lancaster came in turn to devastate these coasts and 
brought thither destruction by lire and sword. Philip II died without having 
done Brazil anything but harm. Philip III, his successor, sent Dom Pedro 
Bottelho a.s a governor to the colony, and he developed a certain zeal in the 
exploriitiou of the interior of the countiy. The Jo, suits seconded his efforts 
and extended their influence to the most I'cmoto parts of the vast colony, 
Diego do. Mcuczch, who miccixided Bottelho, conceived the project of conquer- 
ing and coloni.sing the mouth of the Amazon River. It was time to think 
of it, Thi.s part of tlic const was already very much frequented by the armed 
veHH(d.s of li’nuico ami of Holland. The French had already established them- 
Kclv(!.s on the largo .'Uid beautiful island of Maranlitlo, a hundred leagues south- 
east of tilt! mouth of the Amazon. It was at this moment that a Portuguese 
expedition (htstinod to oouc|uor the north of Brazil was placed under the 
orders of .leromo do Albmiucrquo, who attacked the French in their new 
possessions, ih!feating them and forcing them to evacuate the island. Almost 
at the same tiiim tla.stillo Brantso drove out the Dutch who were trafficking 
on tlic nortluirii hank; but lui irritated profoundly the natives of theoountry 
by his cruelty, ami obliged the central government to depose him. What he 
had attempted was soon accompiyicd oy Maciol and Vasconcellos. 

1 lovvcvi'.r, lh(i Portuguese were soon to find themselves in the presence of 
new cinemies (k imo from Europe. On March 7th, 1624, a Dutch fleet appeared 
at tlic bar of Bjui Halvador. The defenders of the city, seized by an inex- 
[dicable panic,, abandoned it, and the Dutch were soon masters of San Salva- 
dor. Tlie Portugiuwc, however, were not slow in avenging the shame of this 
defeat, ami tlic capital of Brazil soon fell into the hands of its former masters. 


'i’it.\N.sKnn 01-' noiiTUomsw EMrimo to ijhazil 

Dom Pedro, tlie husband and wide of the queen of Portugal, had 
the title of king witliout tlio authority. At his death, in 1786, his wife 
Maria, the liist of that name, continued to govern. She soon witnessed the 
d(!ath of her (ildest son, the heir presumptive, a young prince who carried to 
the tomb tlio love and the luipe of Portugal, His brother Dom Joao de 
Hrugaiiza became prince of Brazil and at the same time crown prince. Dom 
.)o;io wa.s aiiimatwl with loyal intentions. lie w.ts of a religious spirit, a man 
of amiable ami gentle manners; but the revolutionary convulsions which 
were overturning Europe demanded other qualities of princes jealous of 
maintaining tlioir power. Portugal would have liked to remain neuW 
tluring the groat struggle which was dividing France and England. Ota 
treaties and intiniato relations made it incline towards the cabinet of St. 
ir. w. — vtir,. sxitr. iitr 
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James. In 1806 an English fleet appeared in the waters of the Tagus. 
Portugal received in its ports ve.ssoLs ot the eueinie.y of Kraiiec from Europe 
and America; the neutrality was openly violated in a thousand cases. Na- 
poleon tlireatened. Promises were made to him and were not kept,. Soon 
a Fi’ench army of invasion appeared on the frontiers of Portugal .at the siinio 
time that Commodore Sidney Smith blocked the mouth of the royal river. 
The Englisli ambassador gave the regent the alternative of sending the fleet 
bock to England or of using it to transport the family of Braganza to its Bra- 
zilian possessions, in order to protect it from the inlluenee and iierhaps from 
the arras of France. Portugal was invaded; Brazil w.as ini, act. The choice 
of Dorn Joao could not long be doubtful. He decided in favour (»f a brilliant 
exile, and on November 2i)th, in the morning, the Portuguese fleet left the 
shores of the homo land carrying towiuxls tlio New World the hope and the 
fortunes of the monarchy. 

On the lOth of the following January it rejmhed Bahi.-i, wluire llio royal 
family was received with enthusiastic uemonstratious of devolion. How- 
ever, Bahia was only a stage in the flight of tho (trinees; it w.as Rio J.'uic.iro 
which they had chosen for the i)rovisional capital of tlieir govermneut, 'I'lioir 
resolution was determined by the admirable situation of tlio bay, p(!rhap.s 
tho most magniliccnt in tho world, and by the f.acility of its rt!Lalion.s with 
Europe, America, Africa, India, and the Islands ()f the soutliern sea. It wa.4 
in a sense the centre of the oommerckd world. Horn tlofm was i'(!Coived tlienj 
in the same way as at Bahia. One of tho first cares of the reg«»ut was to open 
tho ports of Brazil to tho commerce of countries at peace with Portugal -■ 
that is, England and tho allitis of liJngland. 

On April 1st, 1808, tho princo-regont abolished by anotlier dneroo all the 
limitations which had been put on llrazilkan industry. Evciryoiut was fnio 
to establish factories and manufacturojj; in a word, instead of trying as 
formerly to make Brazil subservicut to tho mother country, every efl'ortwas 
made to free it and to make it indcpendtsnt of the rcist of the worid. Almost 
at the same time the regent established a printing pre.ss at Rio .laiieiro. 'I'hat 
was a definite triuiruih over tho old spirit whicli find till then aniiu.a1.ed tlui 
mastei’S of Brazil. They had seen a <langer in the diffusion of light wUicl\ it 
was now desired to spread abroad. It was titjie; the e.ountry w.as j)luugcd 
in an ignorance of which nothing can give a jirst idea. But, if tlitua'. was 
much to do, it must at least bo admitteil that much was done, Tlu'. limt 
press served to ()rint a gazette. Brazil thus i) 0 .ss(:s.sed th(i moist ii(»w(!rful 
instrument of modern civilisation. 

lUiACTION 

The Brazilians emerged promptly from tlic sort of moral kdliargy in 
which they liad been kept intentiouully. It was tlui comnumcenuint of a 
now era. But the inttucuco of the court of Lisbon wsus not as gnait perbups 
M had a.t first been thought. There wii,s an uiuhjrcurrent of opposition to 
it, and disagreements arose between the colonists ami the guests who bad just 
arrived from the mother-country. However, a decree of Decenilier l.'Rli, 
1816, raising Brazil from its secondary position of a province and colony h) 
the_ dignity of a kingdom, reanimated the benovolout tlispositions of tlio 
nationalists. They warmly applauded this move of a wise jioliey whic.h 
united under a common appelktiou the united states of Portugal, of the 
^g^vos, and of Brazil. Almost at tho same timo Queen Maria diwl; her 
mtelhgence had already been dead for a long timo. The prince-regent took 
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the title of king under the name of Joao VI. However, the causes of fric- 
tion which existed between the Brazilians and the Portuguese had increased 
rather than diminished. Events in Europe recalled the king to Lisbon (1821), 
and from that time a revolution was certain. Brazil, understanding the 
necessity of a political change, decided to form a representative chamber. 
The preparatory assembly of electors was dispersed by force, and there were 
scenes of deplorable violence. 

Soon J oilo VI more or less voluntarily renounced his rights over Brazil, 
and his son Dom Pedro was solemnly proclaimed constitutional emperor. 
The constitution, being once promised, had to be given to Brazil. Deputies 
from the provinces assembled, at Rio Janeiro. The emperor thought he could 
discover republican tendencies among them and dissolved the chamber. 
Dom Pedro himself then offered a plan of a constitution to which the authori- 
ties swore allegiance on March 25th, 1824. 

Aa a result of this constitution, which contained wise and liberal prin- 
ciples enough, Brazil enjoyed a few months of tranq[aiility and the govern- 
ment appeared to gain power. Unfortunate wars with the governments of 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, internal difficulties, which instead of dimin- 
ishing went on increasing, soon moved the emperor to decide to give up the 
crown to his son and to leave the country. This great event took place on 
April 7th, 1831. The next day a provisional council of regency was formed 
and the day after that the imperial prince was borne in triumph into the 
cathedral and proclaimed emperor under the name of Pedro II. On the 13th 
of the same month an English vessel and a French vessel left the shores of 
Brazil carrying to Cherbourg him who had been Pedro I and the young 
princess Doiia Maria, his daughter.t^ 

MISTAKES or PBDEO 1 

Dom Pedro was not a tyrant; none but his calumniators have ever desig- 
nated him as such; yet his errors were great and manifold. Endowed wife 
natural talent yet devoid of prudence, an admirer of the representative form 
of government in perspective yet ever shrinking from its practical raforce- 
ment, energetic and yet inconstant — he was better qualified to achieve the 
liberation of Brazil than to direct the subsequent march of her government. 
Under the existing circumstances when Dom Pedro ascended the throne, it 
was an administrator rather than a hero that was required. Neither the 
ancient colonial institutions nor the circumstances of the people had been 
favourable to the promotion of the martial spirit. In case of war the employ- 
ment of foreign military became a matter of urgency, and hence that odious 
and inextinguishable rivalry which was attended with fatal results. His 
frequent and extensive creations of nobility were also the result of an error 
equally glaring. Nobility could in Brazil be regarded in no^ other light than 
as the honorary recompense of merit, and the profuse and injudicious man- 
ner in which it was misapplied instead of elevating those on whom_ it was 
bestowed, tended rather on the other hand to sink and to vilify the institu- 
tion. 

These were, however, minor errors. His greatest, and the one which 
caused his overthrow was his never having known how to constitute^ himself 
truly and entirely a Brazilian. This circumstance, by irritating the jealousy 
and self-love of his subjects, gradually deprived him of all that 4clat wife 
which the independence and his illustrious origin had invested him; the 
French Revolution of 1830 gave an increased impulse to fee public mind; the 
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foreign troops were disbanded, tlie native military oxtoiidwl their synipatlnea 
to the exaltado party without cxporicuciug any interposition on tlio part of 
the authorities, and revolution thus became inevitable.® 


nu/VZiii TTNDKit vKimii n 

The new emperor, Pedro II, was not yet six ywirs old; aiicordingly, he 
was placed under the guardianship of Jo.si'i Bonifacio do Andrada, and the 
regency bestowed by the Cortes on the three senators, l'’ranci.siio <lo 1/nna o 
Silva. Vorgueira, and Caravcllns. On June 17th a now boiird of r(?gcncy was 
appointed. Padre Peijo wa.s named minister of justice in July and succeeded 
in restoring order in Rio. But in the provinces tliore wa.s uhno.st continual 
revolution, eitlicr by the federalists (cxaltado.s) or by the roaistionary (re.4- 
tnuradors) adlicronts of Doni Pedro I. A law was passed on Novemluir 7th, 
1831, pzactically inoliibiting the .slave trade, but it was never enfenicd Two 
years later the board of rcgeiujy removed Andnula and jiut in his place tlu: 
marquis d'ltnnhaem, and the liisliop of ChrysopolLs took cliarge of tins young 
prince’s education. Dorn Pedro refused tlie mvitatiou to return to Brazil 
in^c liim by the reactionary party. In the same year the c.liamber of depu- 
ties refused to consider a bill introduced by Ji'erreira h'ranza dotslariug nil 
children of slave parents free at birth. On Biiptcniber 24tli of the yiuir fol- 
lowing Pedro I died in Lisbon, and so cut short the oiiposition movement, led 
by tlie Andradas, in favour of Ids restoration. 

On October 12th, 1835, as tlie result of long discussion of c.onstitutional 
reforms, and tlio passage of an Act« Addicional, the bojird of regency was 
abolished and a single regent. Padre Feiio, appoiuUsd. At the same time 
the policy of univoraal suftrugo gained largely and the provineos aiHiuired 
local self-government. The regent w.as elected by the [leople in the wuiu! 
way that they chose legislators, instead of being chosen by the legislators. 
But Feijo’s regency lost ground before the iiu!rea.sing conservative sentiment 
in the chamber, lus well as because of the fresh revolts in I’ara .and Rio 
Grande, the former suiiprcsscd in January only with the assistane.e of a 
British fleet. The conservatives accused him of’eomdving at llie, revolts, if 
not actually promoting tlicm. 

In September, 1837, Padre l'\sjo re-signed and the two constitutional par- 
ties of liberals anil conservatives were dcllnitoly formed, the e.on.scn-vative 
leader Pedro d’ Araujo Lima suecoeding Jfeijo. This c.on.serv.'itive riigeney 
was as bitterly attacked by tlio liberal opposition as the liberal I’lnjo’s wa.s by 
the conservatives wlioii they were in opposition, and tlie next yeans were 
filled with continued quarrels between tiio regent and the legislature. A 
revolution in Bahia in 1837 and 1838, aiming to set up a republic of Bahia 
to last until Pedm attained his majority, was liiially supijressed. The regency 
of Dofi.a Januaria, an older sister of Pedro II was also suggesteil. Jn IH.38 
there was a dtmgerous revolution in Maranlifio, and tlie iiisurgnnt.s in liio 
Grande do Sul invaded Santa Cathariua. Congress, witli its lilieral majority, 
stood read^ to vote the immediate majority of Dorn Pedro, but was bloeketl 
by^ the cabinet. In 1840 Araujo Lima saspended congre.sH, which was on the 
point of carrying through the lilxjral programme and doing away with the 
regency, and recalled Vasconccllos to the cabinet. With the eonsoiit of the 
prince he was declared emperor and of age on July 23rd. The chamber of 
deputies was then dissolved, and a now election held in the autumn re.sulting 
in a great liberal victory. 

In 1841 the liberal ministry with Hollanda Cavalcanti at its head waa 
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forced out by the independence of the young and scholarly emperor, and a 
conservative cabinet entered office on March 23rd, the marquis of Paranagua 
being premier. The revolt in Maranhito was put down by General Lima, who' 
was made baron of Caxias. Dom Pedro was crowned on July 17th. The 
Paranagua ministry was succeeded by another conservative cabinet on Feb- 
ruary 20th, ^ 1843, the marquis of Parana being premier. On May 30th Dom 
Pedro married Theresa Christina, princess of Bourbon and the Two Sicilies. 
In 1844 the liberals again came into power, the viscount de Macahd forming 
a ministry on February 2nd. 

After ten years' fighting in Rio Grande do Sul, in which Garibaldi first 
distinguished hirnself, the revolt there was suppressed by De Caxias on March 
1st, 1845. The British parliament on August 8th passed the Aberdeen Bill, 
giving English vessels the right to puraue slavers into Brazilian waters, because 
of the failure on the jiart of the Brazilian government to live up to its con- 
voiition with the British government secretly and unauthorisedly signed on 
November 13th, 1826. On May 2nd, 1846, Torres formed a liberal ministry 
to succeed De Macaho’s. 

A cabinet led by Caravellas was formed on May 22d, 1847. De MacahiS 
succeeded Caravellas as premier on March 8th, 1848, but held office only until 
the 31st of May, when Paula de Sousa formed another short-lived liberal 
cabinet, displaced on September 29th by the marquis de Olinda and the first 
conservative ministry for four years. The liberals revolted in Pernambuco, 
but wore suppressed in May, 1849, by the president of the province and Gen- 
eral Coelho. Complete amnesty followed this the last revolt in the early 
years of Dom Pedro’s reign. In 1849 yellow fever first appeared in Brazil, 
and created a strong sentiment against the slave-trade. In this year the 
marquis of Olinda disagreed with his cabinet on the policy to be carried out 
in the La Plata, and was replaced on October 8th by the marquis of Monte 
Alegre. In July, 1860, an .agreement was arrived at between Brazil and Great 
Britain as to the pursuit of slavers by British vessels. Dom Pedro encour- 
aged the growth of an abolitionist party, and on September 4th a bill was 
passed facilitating the repression of tlie slave trade. The province of Ama- 
zons, the first since the independence of the empire, was formed from the old 
captaincy of Rio Negro, which since 1822 had been a part of Para. 

To preserve the independence of Paraguay and Uruguay, which Rosas, 
dictator of Buenos Ayres, was attempting to force back into the Argentine 
Confederation, Brazil, in 1851, jomed Entre Rios and Corrientes and relieved 
Montevideo, whence Rosas was driven back to Buenos Ayres and defeated 
at Monte-Cosoros, on February .3rd, 1852. Dom Pedro forced the conserva- 
tive ministry out and replaced it, September 3rd, 1863, by a "conciliation 
cabinet," which included some liberal members and left neither party in the 
oiiposition. There were no disembarkations from slave-ships in this year. 
Immigration, from Germany especially, began; the Bank of Brazil, with a 
capital of 30,000,000 inilreis, was established; the first railroads were built; 
and there was general prosperity. The province of Parana was created 
during this year. Towards the end of the year 1854 valuable gold mines 
were discovered in northern Brazil. 

Upon the death of the marquis de Parana in 1858 the "conciliation 
party," now led by Olinda, was speedily overthrown by the reorganised con- 
servatives, and Abaoti formed a cabinet on December 12th, The Abanti 
ministry, however, was unable to meet the financial crisis, which had fol- 
lowed the previous period of prosperity, and was succeeded on August 10th 
by a cabinet led by Ferraz. On May 2nd, 1861, a third consemtive cabinet 
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was formed by De Caxias. Several of the more prominent leaders of the party 
joined the opposition, and in 1,802 Zacarias de Vfwjc,on(‘.ello.s, one of the con- 
servatives who had joined the libcnil opposition, was intriishid with the 
formation of anew ministry on May 24th, nut the financial situation was too 
much for him. Olinda was summoned to form a now cabinet on the HOth 
of the same month. Renewed difficulty with Groat Britain resulted from 
the arrest on the charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct of three 
British naval officers; the British claims for (lamaffos were not satisfactorily 
answered and several Brazilian ships worn seized in retaliation during the 
last week of December and early in the following January. 

In 1863 the conservative party was crushingly dofoahal in the olection.s, 
and at about the same time the finances of the country began to mend. Tliore 
were rapid ministerial changes in 1864, due to the cpiarrels Ixstwiam the lib- 
erals and the conservatives wlio allied themselves with them, andiu^arly hekl 
the balance of power. Zaoarias again became pnisidmit of tlui council on 
January 15th, only to be succeeded on August 31st by Purtiulo. 

WAU Wmi TAUAfUIAY 

The difficulty with Great Britain was satisfactorily arranged; but in 
Uruguay Brazil secretly sided with the insurgfiuts under Gemu'al Klores. 
made heavy demands on the Uruguayan government, and, aftin- the rtfusal 
of these, threatened to blockade tho country. As a result of thi.s jiolicy, 
President Lopez of Paraguay declaretl war on Brazil, having in-eviousiy ami 
without warning captured a Brazilian ship in tho Parngnay. In November 
the Brazilian army invaded Uruguay, and in Dtsieinbcr, with 'b'lor(‘a, Hrazil's 
insurgent ally, captured Paysandu. Simultaneously Brazil wius entered by 
Paraguayan forces. Idores became president of Urugnay in I'libniary, Mon- 
tevideo being taken on the 2()th, and on the 22nd joined Brazil against Lopez’s 
policy. Argentina became a moinber of this allianee on May Sfh, 1865. Brsizil 
bore the brunt of this war, largely incimsed both army alul navy, borrow(‘d 
£5,000,000 in London, and issued many paper notes. The Brazilian Ileet won 
the sanguinary battle of Riuehuelo on Juno Ifkh, and on K(>jitemhta' I7tli tho 
Paraguayan army which invadcil Brazil was surrounded and forced to surren- 
der, The marquis Olinda again became ininistorial president on May 12th, 

III 1866 Zacarias do Vasconcollos formed a new lilx'ral ministry. The. 
allies advanced a little, crosseil tho Parana, won tlus batthis of ( Jonilueneia, 
Estcro Bellaco, and Tuyiity, were unsucce-ssfid in tho assault of Gunipaity, 
on September 22nd, and soon afterwards were put under the command tif 
Do Caxias. In November all national slaves were emancipated by tlic (itupe- 
rop, and throughout the country many others were manumitted so that they 
might enter tho army. A decree was published on December 6lh, opening, 
after September 7th, ISC’?, to foreign navigation tho Amazon, Toiiaiitins, ’ra[)a~ 
jos, Madeira, and Sao Francisco. In 1H67 the Uruguayan forces left the 
field, as did many of the Argentinian troops, and tho Brazilians thus hdt fac- 
ing the Paraguayans were attacked by cholera. Towarci the end of tlie year 
Caxias began operations against Huniaita. 

The Zacarias ministry resigned on July 14th, 1868, becausii of the em- 
peror’s appointment of a conservative senator. A conservative eahinet w!is 
formed on July 16th, led by the viscount de Itaborahy. Tlie liberal cliamber 
of deputies voted no confidence in this government, and on tho 20th tho 
cliamber was dissolved, the conservatives caiTying the Septornbor eleittions. 
At the front the allies passed tho fortifications of (iurupaity and Ilumaita on 
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February 17th and 19th. Lopez then fortified Tebicuary, and as he retreated 
the Brazilians took possession of the deserted fortifications. Two unsuccess- 
ful attacks of the allies on Humaita on July 16th and ISth were followed by 
the capture of that fortress on the 25th. Lopez retired from Tebicuary to 
Villeta, where Caxiaa was repulsed on November 15th. But after a month's 
fighting he took the town on December 17th. On the 27th Lomas Valentinas 
was sharply attacked by the allies, to whom it was surrendered on the 30th. 
Lopez, however, escaped. Asuncion was occupied on January 2nd, 1869, by 
the Brazilians. Caxias left the front, without authorisation, and threw the 
army into great disorder. Dom Pedro’s son-in-law, the count d’Eu, took 
the command and reorganised the alli^, which gradually drove Lopez back. 
At the end of the year only a few Brazilian troops were left in Paraguay, 

END OP THE WAR 

On March 1st, 1870, the Brazilians on the Aquidaban defeated Lopez, 
who was killed in battle. A provisional peace was made on June 2nd, and a 
provisional government established at Asuncion on August 15th. At home 
the conservative ministry with Itaborahy at its head blocked the emperor’s 
measure for the abolition of slavery. The cabinet was therefore dismissed, 
and a new ministry, conservative but abolitionist, created by De SSo Vicente 
in August; a second ministry with the same premier was formed in October. 
In February, 1871, a negro insurrection in jMjna3 Geraes was discovered and 
supi)re.ssetl. The viscount de Rio Branco formed a new ministry on March 
7th. During the absence of the emperor and empress on a tour to Europe, 
in the regency of the princess imperial, Izabel, the senate passed an elaborate 
and complex emancipation bill on September 27tb. The adOTtion of this 
measure was a personal triumph for tte minister Rio Branco. In 1872 Brazil 
received from Paraguay the disputed territory north of the Apa and Igatim 
and between the Paraguay and Parana rivers. A peace treaty was ratified 
between I*araguay and Brazil alone, ie., not with Argentina and Uruguay, 
the other members of the alliance, on March 26th. The other members of the 
alliance made peace separately. 

In 1875 Rio Branco’s cabinet retired. De Caxias united the conservative 
party, which split on the question of emancipation, and on June 26th formed 
a now ministry. The government borrowed £5,000,000, but was unable 
to meet its deficits. Boundary commissions were appointed by the Bolivian 
and Brazilian governments, but their work was liardly begun when it stopp^ 
because of the dishonesty of the head of the Bolivian committee. Late in 
the year 1877 the prime minister quarrelled with the emperor over electoral 
reform, insisting on direct statutory provisions for the necessary change, 
whereas Dora Pedro hold constitutional amendment the only lawful method. 
The conservative cabinet thereupon lesigned, and on Januaiy 5th, 1878, 
Consansilo de Sinimbu formed a liberal cabinet, the first for ten years. The 
Amazon and Madeira rivers were thoroughly explored and charted by m 
ollicer of the United States Navy. In 1879 a ministerial crisis in the begin- 
ning of the year resulted from the ruling that no provincial governors should 
bo members of the cabinet.® 

CirANGB IN SENTIMENT TOWARDS PEDRO II 

Under the long reign of Dom Pedro 11 progress and material prosperity 
niado steady advancement in Brazil. Occasional political outbreaks occurred. 
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but none of very serious nature except in Rio OraiKlu do Sul, where a long 
guerilla warfare was carried on against the imperial authority. The emperor 
occupied himself to a far greater extent with eeonoini(5 devtilopment of his 

B IO and country than with active political life. Unostentatious in his 
ts, Dorn Pedro tilwaya had at hotirt the true intcrG.sts of the liraziliaus. 
Himself a highly-educatetl man, he sincerely desired to further the cause of 
education, and devoted a large portion of his time to the study of this 
question. His extreme liberalism prevented his oi)poHing the spread of the 
socialist doctrines preached far and wide by Benjamin Oi)n.stant. Begun 
about 1880, this propaganda took deep root in the educated cliisses, e.reating 
a desire for change and culminating in the military consjiiracy of JMovcimher, 
1889, by which monarchy was repltvccd by a republican form of government. 

At first the revolutionary propaganda produeed no pensoual anitno.sity 
against the emperor, who continued to be treated by his people with every 
mark of respect and affection, but this .state of things gradually changed. In 
18C4 the princess Izabol, the oldest daughter of the omiioror and enqiress, 
had married the count d’Eu, a monibor of the C)rlean.s family. 'J'lio marriage 
was never popular in the country, owing partly to the fact that the count 
d’Eu was a reserved man wlio made few intimate friends and never attempted 
to become a favourite, Prinee.sa Izabol was charitable in many w'.'iya, alway-s 
ready to take her full share of the duties falling upon her as the. future 
empress, and thoroughly realising the responsibilities of her |io.sition; but 
she was greatly influenced by the clerical party and the priesthood, and she 
thereby incurred the hostility of the progro.ssivos. When Dom Pedro left 
Brazil for the purpose of making a tour through ICuropo and the United 
States he appointed PriucoBS Izabol to act as rogmit, ami she showed herself 
so swayed in political quiatioiis by churc.li inlluence that liberal fetiling 
became more and more anti-dymwtic. Another iiieiilent whiiih gave strengf.li 
to the opposition was the sucldcn abolition of slavery witlioni; any compen- 
sation to slave-owners. The plantera, the principal ijo-ssiwsors of wealih, 
regarded tlie measure as unnocea.sary in view of the act which had been passeil 
in 1885 providing for the gradual freeing of all slaves. The argimients used 
were, however, of no avail with the regent, .and the deevee was promulgated 
on May 13th, 1888. No active opposition was olTered to this mea.sun', but 
the feelings of unre.st and discontent spread rapiilly. 

Towards the close of 1888 the emperor returned and Avas rwuiivi'd by the 
populace with every demonstration of affection and esteem. Even among 
the advocates of republicanism there was no intention of clotlironing Dom 
Pedro, excepting a few extreme members of the party, who now gained the 
upper hand. They argued that it would be much moni ditlieult to carry out 
a successful coup (tUai when the good-natured, conliding ('.miuu'or laid been 
succeeded by his more suspicious luid energetic danghter, .Disc.onteided olli- 
cers in the army and navy rallied to this idea, and a eou.spiraey wa,s organised 
to depose the emperor and declare a republic./ 


DEl’OSITtON Of WMIM>!1U)U 

The real intellectual head of the couspiraoy was B(!njamin Oonstaut 
Botellio do Magalhrios, teaolicr of mathematics and natural scumkkj.s at tlui 
national institute for the blind, who had formerly been a poptdar teacher at 
the military academy, and hence hjid a great inlluenoo on many ollitsers, 
former pupils of his; with him was Quintiuo Bocayrena, editor of the hiiz. 

Army and navy intended .at first only to overthrow the mini.stry, but 
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when_ tho ball got rolling they could not or would not stop it. Early in the 
morning of November 15th, 1889, various regiments, divisions of marine, 
the military pupils, the police and firemen’s brigades assembled on Santa 
Anna Place, under the leadership of Deodoro da Fonseca, in front of the large 
barracks with the ministry of war, in which the cabinet had met for consul- 
tation. The main entrance to the barracks was treacherously opened from 
inside, Deodoro entered, the troops fraternised together, and the Tnarahal, in 
a violent scene, declared the ministry deposed, and os a satisfaction for the 
army demanded the expatriation of Ouro Preto and of the war minister 
Ciindido de Oliveira. As yet there was no word of a republic. Ouro tele- 
graphed to the emperor, who was in the summer residence Petropolis, offer- 
ing the resignation of tho cabinet and asking for instructions. This so impor- 
tant dispatch was not at once delivered by the emperor’s body physic™, 
liecause he wanted first to finish his daily system of douches, etc,, and during 
tho loss of this valuable time things in the capital took a wholly new turn. 
If tho emperor had appeared quickly on the scene in person he might have 
ohauged matters, for the respect for his person had remained, altliough in 
consetiuonco of lihs illness in latter times the respect for government and throne 
had boon much diminished. 

Wliori tlio emperor in Petropolis finally got news of the events in Rio he 
at onee hastened to the city, where he ai'rived at three in the afternoon; at 
tlie same time tho republic was declared in the town hall by Josd de Patro- 
cinio in tho “ name of the people, ” and the army was asked for its assent. 
In vain did tho emperor summon Deodoro to him for consultation; the mar- 
slial was not disinclined, but his civil colleagues held him back saying that 
it was now a miostion of their heads. The imperial family in the palace was 
cut off from all communication, and Ouro Preto, who tried to form a new 
ministry, was arrested in tlio evening. 

'I’lio “ provisional government ” wtis constituted on November 16th under 
tlio prcaklency of Deodoro, with Benjamin Constant as minister of war. 
Brazu was declared to be a republican federation, and on November 16th the 
em])oror was ordered to leave the country with his family within twenty-four 
lumrs. In tho dark of night the imperial family was taken on board the 
eruiser Parnnahyha, and on Sunday, the 17th of November, the ship left 
tlio iiarlxmr, this time actually carrying the catafalque of the empire. The 
piiHsenger .stiiamer Ahyons, chartorod by tho government, which was waiting 
at the ilUa Grande, took the royal family on board and, accompanied by the 
armed cruiser Riaohudo as far as the equator, proceeded to Lisbon, where 
the royal family was welcomed with heoi'ty sympathy by its relatives; the 
[loor oinnress, the over-faithful companion of her husband, died shortly after- 
wards ol a broken heart, at Oporto. Tho emperor followed her on Decem- 
ber 6l.li, 1891, and the two are now buried at Lisbon, far from the fatherland 
which they truly and warmly loved.!? 

unnrnLic of iuuziij 

Though tho overthrow of tho imperial dynsisty was totally unexpected 
throughout, tho now rfigiine wiis accepted witliout any disturbances. Under 
tlio Icaderaliip of General Deodoro da Fonseca a prjstorian system of govern- 
ment, in winch the military clement was all-powerful, came into existence 
and continued till February, 1891, when a national congress assumed and 
forranlatofl the constitution for the United States of Brazil. The former 
provinces were converted into states, the only right of tlio federal government 
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to interfere in their administration being for the purposes of national defence, 
the maintenance of public order, or the enforcement of the fedenil laws. 
Under the terms of the constitution the legislative authority is excrcased by 
the national congress, with tho assent of the president of the remddic. 

General da Fonseca and General Floriauo Peixoto were elected to fill the 
ofBces of president and vice-i)resident until tho .15th of Noveanber, ISDl. 
This implied the continuance of piwtorian methods of administration. Tho 
older class of more conservative Brazilians, who had formerly takoji part in 
the administration under the emperor, withdrew altogether from public life. 
Many left Brazil and went into voluntary exile, while others retinid to their 
estates. In the abseinse of these more respectable elements, tho government 
fell into the hands of a gang of military mlvcnturom and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, whose only object wjis to exploit tho national ro-sources for their own 
benefit. As a consequence, deep-rooted (lisconhmt rapidly aros(i. A con- 
spiracy, of which Admiral Waiidenkolk was the prime instigator, was dis- 
covered, and those who had taken part in it were banished to the distant 
state of Amazonas. Disturbaiiees then broke out in Rio (Iraiule do Bui, in 
consequence of disputes betwcou tho (»fiicial i)arty and the itooj^le living in 
the country districts. Under tho loadenship of (liniua'isiiulo Savavia tho 
country people broke into oj)cn revolt in September, ISDI. 'riiis oulbniak 
Wiis partially suppressed, but afterwards it iigain burst Into flame with great 
vigour. In view of the discontent, conspiracies, and revolutionary move- 
mentSj President da Fonseca declanxl himself dictator. This act, however, 
met with such strong opposition tiuit he rcsignetl olliee on 2;h’d (d November, 
1891, and Vice-President Floriauo Peixoto assumed tho proskkmcy. 

Floriano Peixoto had boon aoeustomod all his life to use harsh nwinsures. 
For the first year of his term of oflico he kept seditious attcaripts in (slufck, but 
discontent grew apace. Nor was this surprising to those who kneav the cor- 
ruption in the administration. Concessions and sulwidies were given broad- 
cast for worthless undertakings in order to benefit the frienils of the presi- 
dent. Brazilian credit gave way under Hie strain, (uui evidemtes were not 
wanting at the beginning of ISO,'! that an outburst of ]>uhlie opinion was imt 
far distant. Nevertheless President Peixoto made no effort to ndorm tlie 
methods of administration. Meanwhile, the uivolution in Rio Gruiuh! do 
Sul had revived; and in July, 189H, tho federal gnvermuemt was fortaid to 
send most of the available regular troops to that state lo hold the insurgents 
in check. 


iiKvor/r OF i8!)3 

On September Gth prevailing discontent took definite shape in the form 
of a naval revolt in the bay of llio de Janeiro. Admiral Oustodio clc Mello 
took command of the naval forces, and demanded tho resignation of the ju'ch- 
ident. General Peixoto replied by organising a defence against any attack 
from the squadron. Admiral Mello, finding that his demands were not com- 
plied with, began a bombardment of the city, but dkl not elTcet his purpose 
of compelling Peixoto to resign. Tho foreign ministers then arranged a com- 
promise between the contending parties, to tho offcct tiiat President Peixoto 
should place no artillery in the city, on condition that Admiral Mello should 
refrain from, bombarding the town, provided the president did not {ilaco in 
it heavy artillery. Shortly afterwards the cruiser liepuhlica and a transport 
ran the gauntlet of the government forts at the entrance of the bay, aixl 
proceeded south to the province of Santa Catliarina, taking posseasion of 
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Dcsterro, its capital. A provisional government was proclaimed by the insur- 
gents, with headquarters at Desterro, and communication was opened with 
Gumoreindo Saraiva, the loader of the insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul, It 
was proposed that the army of some ten thousand men under his command 
should advance northwards towards Rio de Janeiro, while the insurgent squad- 
ron threatened the city of Rio. In November Admiral Mello left Rio de 
Janeiro in the armoured cruiser Aquuhban and went to Desterro, the naval 
femes in Rio Bay being left in charge of Admiral Saldanha da Gama, an 
ardent monarchist, who had thrown in his lot with the insurgent cause. All 
was, apparently, going well with the revolt, Saraiva having invaded the 
states of Santa Oatharina and Parana, and defeated the government troops 
in several encounters. Meanwhile, President Peixoto had fortified the 
a[)[n’oa«hes to the city of Rio de Janeiro, bought vessels of war in Europe and 
tlio Uniteil States, and organisofl the national guard. 

Early in 1804 dissensions occurred between Saraiva and Mello, which 
prevented any advance of the insurgent forces, and allowed Peixoto to per- 
lect his plans. Admiral da Gama, unable to leave the bay of Rio de Janeiro 
on account of Ituik of transport for the sick and wounded and the civilians 
claiming his protection, could do no more than wait for Admiral Mello to 
return frotn Desterro. In the mean time the ships bought by President 
Pei.xoto arrived oil Rio do Janeiro and prevented Da Gama from escaping. 
On March iSth, 1894, the rebel forces evacuated their positions on the islands 
of Villegaignon, Cobras, and Enxadas, abandoned their vessels, and were 
received oti board two Portuguese wardnps then in the harbour, whence they 
wore conveyed to Montevideo. The action of the Portuguese commander 
was promi)tcd by a desire to save life, for, had the rebels fallen into the hands 
of Poi-xoto, they would assuredly have lieen executed. 

Wlien tliQ nows of tho surrender of Saldanha da Gama reached Gumer- 
cindo Saraiva, then at Curitiba in ParanA, he proceeded to retire to Rio 
( Irande do Sul. Government troops were despatched to intercept his retreat, 
and in one of the skirmishes whicii followed Saraiva was killed. The rebel 
army tlien disiiersed. Admiral Mello made an unsuccessful attack on the 
town of llio Grande, and then sailed to Buenos Ayres, there surrendering the 
rebel H((tiadroa to tlie Argentine authorities, by whom it was immediately 
(hiliverod to tho Brasilian government. After six months of civil war peace 
was once more ostablished, but there still remained some small rebel groups 
in Rio Grande do Sul. These were joined by Admiiul da Gama and a number 
of the naval oflicers, who had escaped from Rio de Janeiro; but in June, 
,1895, the admiral wsis killed in a light with the government troops. After 
tin; cessation of hostilities, tho greatest barbarities were practised upon those 
wlio, although they had taken no part in the insurrection, were known to 
have desired tlio overthrow of Prasidont Peixoto. The baron Cerro Azul was 
.shot down without trial; Marshal de Gama Eaa, an old imperial soldier of 
eighty years of ago, was murdered in cold blood, and numerous executions of 
men bt leaser note took [ilace, among these being two Frenchmen for whose 
death tho Brazilian government was subsequently called upon to pay heavy 
comiieusation. 

General Peixoto was succeeded os president on November 15th, 1894, by 
Doctor Prudento do Monies Barros, It was a moot question whether Peixoto, 
after tlie revolt was crushed, would not declare himself dictator; certainly many 
of his fricuils were anxious that he should follow this course, but he was broken 
down by tlie strain whicli had been imposed upon him, and was glad to sur- 
render his duties, He did not recover his health, and died shortly afterwards. 
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raKSIDKNCy OF MOUSES 

From the first day that ho assumed office President Monies showed that 
he intended to suppress prootorian systems and reduce militarism to a mini- 
mum. This policy received the approval and sympathy of the majority of 
Brazilians, but naturally met with bitter opposition from the militar’y ele- 
ment. The president gradually drew to him some members of the better 
conservative class to assist in his administration, and felt confident that ho 
had the supjDort of public opinion. Early in 1895 murmurings and disorderly 
conduct against the authorities began to take place in the military scl tool at 
Rio de Janeiro, which had always been a iiotbed of intrigue, yome of the 
officers and students were promptly expelled, and the presidout c1o.S(kI tlic 
school for several months. This safutiiry lesson had due effect, and no more 
discontent was fomented from that quarter. Two great difficulties stood in 
the way of steering the country to prosperity. The first was the chaotic con- 
fusion of the finances resulting from tlio maladiniuistrfition of tlio national 
resources since the deposition of Dom l‘eilro II, and tho corruption that had 
crept into every branch of the public service. Much wa.s done by President 
Moraes to correct abuses, but tho task was of too lusreuleau a nature to allow 
of aocomplishment within tho four years during which ho was at the liciul of 
affairs. The second difficulty was the war waged by religions fanati((.s uiidiw 
the leadership of Antonio Maciel, known as “ Consolheii'o," again.st tlie con- 
stituted authorities of Brazil, 

The story of Conselheiro is a remarkable one. A mitivo of Pernamlnico, 
when a young man ho rnarried against tho wishes of his mother, who took a 
violent dislike to the bride. Shortly after the marriage the motlior assurwl 
her son that his wife held clandestine meetings witli a lover, and stated that 
if he would go to a certain spot not far from tho house that ovoiiing he wouhl 
himself see that her assertion was true. The motlior invcntcal some jilea to 
send the wife to the trysting-place, and then, dresHUig hcrsijlf in mule c.loth- 
ing, prepared to come suddenly on the scene lus the loviu*, trusting to be alilo 
to make her e.scape before she was recognised. The three mot almost simulta- 
neously. Conselheiro, deeming his worst suspicions conlirniod, shot and 
killed his wife and his mother before cxplimati(jiis could V )0 off('.r(*.d. lie wfis 
tried and allowed to go at liberty after some debintion in jirison. l''rom 
that time Conselheiro wiis a victim of remorse, and to c.vqilate his sin bcciune 
a missionary in the sertao or interior of Brazil, among tho wild .biguneo 
people. He built places of worship in nmny different (li.stricts, .and at liiiigth 
became the recognised chief of tho people among whom ho hjul thus 
strangely cast his lot. 

Some few years ago Conselheiro formed a sottlcmont near Camulos, situ- 
ated about four hundred inileB inland from lilahia. Difficulty aro.so Ixdwcjou 
the governor of Bahia and this fanatical missionary, witli tlic result that 
Conselheiro was ordered to leave the aottlemcnt and take away his peotile. 
This order was met with a sturdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a laiVic-i! 
fome was sent to eject the settlors, but encountered strong resistance, and 
suffered heavy loss without being able to effect tho puri)().se intcmlod. In 
March, 1897, a body of fifteen hundred troops, with four guns, was desiiatc.hctl 
to bring the Jagun?oea to reason, but was totally defeated. An army com- 
prising some five thousand officers and men was then sent to crush Couselhoiro 
^d his people at all coste. Little progress was made, the country lieing dif- 
n cult of access, and the Jagungoes laying ambuscades at every available place. 
Jjinally strong reinforcements were sent forward, the minister of war lumsolf 
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prooGOtliiig to take command of the army, now numbering nearly thirteen 
thousand men. Canudos Wfia besieged and captured in September, 1897, 
(Jonselheiro being killed in the final assault. The expense of these expedb 
tion.? was very heavy, and prevented President Moraes from carrying out 
many of the retrenchments he had planned. 


RECENT HISTORY 

Soon after the Canudos affair a conspiracy was hatched to assassinate the 
prc.sidout. He was watching the disembarkation of some troops when a shot 
was lived which narrowly missed him and killed General Bitencourt, the min- 
ister of war. The actual perpetrator of the deed, a soldier, was tried and 
executed, but lie was apparently ignorant of the persons who procured his 
services. Three other men implicated in the conspiracy were subsequently 
seutcuced to imprisonment for a term of thirty years. The remainder of 
the prc,sidoncy of Doctor Moraes was uneventful; and on Noveml^r 15th, 
1898, he was suiicecdcd by Doctor Campos Salles, who had previously been 
governor of tlio state of Sao Paulo. President Salles publicly promised politi- 
e.'il reform, economy in the administration, and absolute respect for civil 
rights, and speedily made efforts to fulfil these pledges. 

Dra’/,il lack.s to-day the first principles of republican government. The 
people have no real voice in the election of congress or president. Political 
rejiroaentation is governed by groups forming miniature oligarchies in the 
ilifferent states, and these autocratically determine how the elections shall 
result. Only a small proportion of the population entitled to vote can be 
induced to attend the ballot, those who do so only coming forward because 
of influonco brought to boar upon them, and not of their own free will; the 
great umss of tlio population is not at present capable of understanding the 
meaning of jioUtical froedom, and of the responsibility which such a state of 
affairs entails upon the inhabitants of any country where universal suffrage 
is granted./ 


CIERMANS IN RRAZIE 

In late yeans the (pmstion of the German colonisation of Brazil has been 
inueli diseu.ssed. 'I'lio American press has talked of the “German danger,” 
and of the advisability of enforcing the Monroe Doctrine against Germany’s 
impovialistic schomas. It will be interesting in this connection to notice a 
Brazilian view of the matter as quoted by H. Schiilorft from the Jomd de 
Comcrcio of Deeemhor 5th, 1901. “Wo have been told that Germany is like 
an over-full bcaj-hivo which must find room every year for its swarm of bees,” 
th(! nsport declare.s. Accepting this view of the case, the writer goes on to 
iiKpiiro if then) is to be found in all the world any regions more suitable, 
riehor, or more healthful, than those tliat Brazil can offer. Here it is asserted 
t.iiere is room enough for all, and on no other condition but that the settlers 
shall .spread tlicm.S(!lvM throughout the union, instead of clustering in one 
zone. If sucli a broadcast dispersal of the German elements can be effected, 
(iie fusion of the ra(H!.s will go on in a way to produce the most happy results ; 
but on the othiu' liaml, should the Gormans insist on forming a small colony 
within the state, the results cannot be so favourable. In the one case they 
would take part in the national unity, they would become a new strong race, 
blended of sundry elomonts, and would help to produce a people full of 
cuorgy unci progi’osaivcucss; like the North American nation, which, it is 
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declared, owes many of its good traits to tho infusion of Gornuxu blood. But 
if this desirable end is to be attained, it is doclavtjd to 1x3 indispcusablo that 
the German government should repeal the law which limits tho (sniigration of 
its sons to the three southern states only. While this law stands, it is 
asserted there is every right to doubt the sincerity of tho Goj'niaii govern- 
ment, and that the North American prc.ss may continue with justice to 
accuse Germany of impciialistic purposes. Should tliis state of things con- 
tinue, it is declared, the Brazilians must take prccaution.s against such 
German aspirations. 

It appears that there arc no fewer than 140,000 Germans settled in Brazil. 
Alfred Funko» in his preface to Aw Denluch'Branilian declares that tho 
interest in the German colonists of southern Brazil " ha.s vesry nmcli inc.roascxl 
since the abolishing of the rescript of the Iloyjlt.” Schuler doclaro.s that 
"Brazil is an eminently important land for G(3i‘inan coiiunnrcc and for 
German navigation”; and it is obvious that this view is oiui which is shared 
by a large number of his countrymen. In 1002 Campos Salles was sucwKidtsd 
in the president’s office by Doctor Rodrigues Alves. « 
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History Lenilots, New York, ISil'd-lHOII, 30 iiuiuliors. — Allouea, 0. J., Voyages, 1078, Eng- 
lish veisioti in .1. (I. Slieii’u Marly Voyages Up and l^iwn the Mississippi, Now York, 1802. 

■ Amnyu, I'l. I... Apiinics seiiva llililiogrnnn (.'olnmbianu, Bogota, 1882. — Ammen, D., Tho 
AManlie iSiiu.! (Navy iu the Idvil War Heries), Now York, 1883. — Anderson, E. B., 
Auiei'ii'ii Kill, Uisi'oviM'eil liy Uo(iiinl.ius, Uhimgn, 1883. — Ari Hinn Prodi, Lnndnaraabok, 
UiHii'iiliugi'n, 1.443. > ■ Armitege, J„ ’J'lie History of Itrasil, London, 18,70, 2 vols.— Arnold, 
.). N., i.ife of Jli'iu’ilii’l Arnold! His Putriotism and His Troitson, Chicago, 1880. — Arnold, 
N. (h, (iisiitry of llie .Stale of Kltode Island and Providoiieo I’lantations, Now York, 1869- 
INIKI, 2 vols. Arteaga, K. do Prida y, Le Mexiqiie tel ipi’ll cst aujoui'd’hui, Piuw, 1801. 

Aiwlln, ,1. '1'., Tlie Idfii of Klhridgo Gorry, with Contcinporoi'y Letters to the Close of 
till! lli<voliitii:m, lio.iiton, 1828-1829, 2 vols. 

H. w.— vor.. xxni. 2x. 071 
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0 vols.; History of the loumiation of tlio ConsHLutioii oi iiic Ldinea MiiU's, JSi'W Xoric, 
1882-1883, 2 rols. 

Ocorf/e Banaroft, Amoi-iciin diiilomat and liiatonan, was Imni iii; wrivcc'sli'r, AlasM., 
Octolier Srd, 1800, and v'lis i'<hieai<‘d at Harvard, HiitlinKi'ii, and Ilt'idfllicrK. Ilf wim ii 
pupil of Heorcn, becomhiK with the new ideas tW that (.'rent t.eiiehei’. an 

extended tour of Europo he hewimc the friend of many of ii.s most disliii;ruisl)i'd Heholars. 
Upon h)8 return in 1832 ho was for a time a tutor at Iliirvanl, Iini. soon lieeume euKvossi'd 
in his Ilistoryof the United Btnles, whioh was based exi-lnsividy on ihe souieeH. 'I’lie llvst 
volume appeared in 1834 and the tenth in 1874. Two voliiincs were added in 1SN2 whieh 
covered the period of the formation of the povoriiineiit. This ftreat work, wlnwe jn'epara- 
tion oeenpied the major portion of Bancroft’a active life, did ind, ini.erfere with nil hon- 
ourahlo political and diidoimitie career. Tie was Huevetury of ihe Navy under Polk, ami 
orKUiuaed the Naval Academy at Annupnlis besides Ki'eady iiiereiisiiip; ilie eireelivencas of 
the Washinf'ton Naval Oliservatory. The jiroiiipt seizure of C'aliforiiiii at llie oiilhreak 
of the Mexican War was due t.n his foresi^jlit. Erniii IHlli to IHIil he was miiiislnr lo 
England, and frnin 1807 to 1874 represented the Ihiiled Kliites iit llerltn. He received 
numerous literary lionimrs at homo and nliroad, end passed his Inst yenrs in well-earned 
casu at iVnshington, tvliero he died ilatmary 17th, 1801. As a hisloriiiii Hniieroft |iosneNHecl 
incontcstaldo ability. Ills style is at times turgid and rbelorieal, hnt nornmlly is fall of 
dignity, even of noliility. He was full of cnthuMuism for bis subjeel, and llioroiigldy im- 
bued witli the democratic sjiiril iieeeHsnry for Uie propi'v imrlrayid of Amerieaii hislory. 
Ho was indefatigable in researeli, just and aeenriite in judgment, and his work will always 
hold liigli rank in the historic literature of the Uiiilod Ntales. 

Bancroft, II. H-, 'i'lic Native Knees of the I’lwille Coast of Norlli Anieriea, New VorU, 
1875-1876, 5 vols.j History of tho I’aeille States of North Ameriea, Sun Praneisco, l.s.S;!- 


1801, <10 vols, 

Hubert Ilotm Bancroft was born at flranville, Oliio, 'Mny rd.b, 1832, lie is mil. reliiled 
to George Bancroft. Ho entered tho liook bnsIticHH at Ihill'iilo. and in IH.'i'l was sent to 
Califoniia to ostnldisli a braueli oJlice for his firm. He soon beenuii' iiileresled in (he early 
history of tho I’aeille Ooiist, and liegiui the eoIleuUnn of niieieiit doemiieiits. Having gained 
ft fortune, iie Ims sinee 1808 devoted hiiiiseir to tlie eoiiipilaliim and piddienljan of iliese 
records, o.inploying ft largo force of nssiatants to cbisHify and arvmige Ids vast eidleetion 
of forty-live thousand volumes. With tlie aid of his etdlalsasilors lii' lias issued a series 
of W'orks covering tlic history of the Pacific (States as well as llinl, of tlie unlive rnees of 
tliftt region, '.I’linso works arc valualde iis presevviiig in eoinpaet foriii Hie I'eeonls of an 
iiitorestiiig period luul throwing mueli light upon the dim past of Norlli Aiuerii'S, 

Bandolier, A. E., Historical Introdiielion lo Htiidies iimoiig Ihe Sedentnry liidiiins of 
Now Moxieo, in Papers of Arclmsdogicnl Institute of ..Anieriea, Boston, 1,8.81. — Uarbu- 
IVIarbois, E., Histoiro do_ la Ijoiiisiniie, Parts, 1821); Iniiislalioii by W. II. liiMi reiiei', 'l int 
History of Lonisiaim, I’liiludolphia, 1830.— - Barcia, A. H., Kiisayo eronoloj'ieo, in l''^■eIlell^^ 
Historical Collcclions of Hnnisiann, New- York, iH'lll-lHrdl. ti vols.'~~ Barlowo, A„ The Eirsl. 
Voyage Made to Aniorieu, in JTnkluyl’s Voyages, vol. til. (>|.v.), repiinled in part in .A. 
B. Hurt’s American Hislory Told liy Poiileinpornries, New N'oik, 18117-11)111, .1 vols.- - Bar- 
ros, A. 1). Histoviii general de Cliilo, Hiuitiago, iHH.l-lHi);!. 12 vols.-- Bnrros, <1. de, Heeaila 
primeira do Asia, Lislion, 1752,— - Barry, .1. N., 'J’lie Hisim'y of Miissaeluisedn, Itoslon, 
18,W-18fi7, 3 vols. 1, Tills staiuhird work is eharaelerised by paiiisliiUliig resi'iiieli ainl eare- 
fnl citation of an Ihorities, j — Barton, B. H., New Vimvs of the tli igiii of I In' Trilieti of 
America, Philiididphia, 17!)7. — Bnylios, E., An Hislorieiil jMeiiioir of the Colony of New 
I’l.ymoiitli, Boston, 18.30. — ■ Beamish, N. I,., Tlie Hiseovery of Anieriea Ii,v llu' Norllimen, 
London, 1841, ISOl.' — Eelknai), ,L, History of New Hnnipsliire, Bosl.on, I’V.SI 1V!I'.!, 3 vids. 
— Benton, T. IL, A Thirty years’ View, or a History of the Wmkiug of the Aineiieiiii 
Government from 1820 to ISfiO, New York, lS54-18.'iO, 2 Vols.j Ahridgiiieiil. of Hie Deliales 
in Congress from 1781) to iH.'iO, Now York, 18.'?7, l.'i vols. ■— Bonajoiii, H., Hisloi'ia di l Moiulo 
Nuovo, Venice, L'idO, 3 vols., English translation hy Admiral Hndlli {llaklnyl. Soeiety), 
London, 1857. — Bernaldez, A., Htstoria do his rcj'os catoliens, (Jniimda, 18.', '(I. ;i vols.'. - 
Berro, E. A., in Allmin de lle]nddi«i del Urugiiiiy, Montevideo, 1882. — Bnato, (!., True 
pisconrso of Discovorio by the North ■VVeast, Isnidou, IfiTM.— Bovovloy, It.. A lli.sl.ory of 
the Present State of Virginia, London, 1703, 1722, llielinnmd, 1 Safi. Biddle, 1!.. Meinoir 

^levicw of the niBt.oi\Y of Maritime Hiseoveryi I’hiliidelphiii, 
1831. — Bigolow, .T., The Antobiograpliy ef Benjamin Ifraiiklin. Pliihideliilik, LSii.S, 3 I'ols.j 
Iranoo and tiio Confederate Navy, New York, 1888 — Blaine, .1. H., Twenty Years of Con- 
groas’ Nonvich «onn., 1884-1880, 2 vols.~BoUoa, A. 8., Iiidnstrial Histor’y of Hie Hniled 
States, Norwich, 1878j Eiimncial History of the United States, New York, 1H8().1888, 3 
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John Uome.yn Jirodlmd (IHK-ISTS) wus born in PcnnRyIvnnia, but removed to No^v 
Vnrk nt «n eurly OKe mid devoti'd hia life to the study of the early history of that state. 
\\ hil<» <*oiuuv*t.(Ml with thi» lo^atioji at ilwi Hn^o he made niOHt HGarching nivestigation of 
i\u\ Dutch archivoH, and (lolleoted oopioH of more than live thousand doeuments rehiting to 
New Anmtcrilmii, whhdi were iirriuiKod and published nt the expense of the state. His 
IIMoiy (if the Htula af New York ia the authority for the period covered (lOOO-lOfll), 
Brown, A., OcncNiH of the ITiiited Stales, Hoston and New York, 18p0, 2 vols.; The 
l-'irst llciiublic in America, New York, 18!)8j English Politics in Eai'ly Virginia, New York, 


AU'mnder Bmmi (1«'13) has devoted much of his life to the study of the early his- 
iory of ViqriitiH, itml to the enm'(h.itm of what he deems the. erroneous ihiproesion given by 
the writere of tlie court pavly of i.hc clmraetcr and netinus of the founders of tliat colony, 
t'pon l.hiH mid allied lopieH liis writ lugs are mimerous and valuahlc. 

Brown, 11., 'J'he llislovy of IllinoiH from its Discovery to Present Times, New York, 
IHl-l.. -Brownson, (1. ,A., The American Kcirahlie: its Constitution, Tendencies and Dcs- 
iiiiy, New “I'lirk, IHHil. — Bruco, P. A., Kisnioinic History of Virginia hi the Sevontecntli 
t'ciitiii'y, New York, IHiKI, 2 vols. — Bryant, W. C., mid B. If. Qay, A Popular History of 
ihe Uiiiled Htaiea, New York, bs"(l-1882, 4 vols. — Bryce, »T,, The American Commonwealth, 
.boudoii mid New York, IHHH, 2 vols. 

ihimes liri/ea (IHIIH), mi eminent English writer and legislator, has given in The 
Anirrimn C'oviiiumitvallh a siiigiilariy mwiriite mid coiiiplcto exposition of the eonstltu- 
lioii mid goviii'iiiucnt of the llnii.ed Status in their relation to its history and the char- 
nel cr and luiIiilH of its people. Though written hy a foreigner, it has found high favor 
umoiig Ameriemm. 

Burgess, ,1. \V.. '.I’lie hliddle Period of Unltoil States History, New York, 18fl7j The 
Civil Wiir mid the Cuii,Hlituli«n, New York, 2 vols.,* lleconslruction and tho Constitu- 
tion, New York, 11)02, 

diihn Wllliaiii, Unn/eM, (1844), horn nt Coniomille, Tenn., and educated nt Amherst, 
Ciil.I.iiigoii, anil beipHiei him lieoii for many years eonncelcd with Colurahin College as lee- 
liirer and proreNSiir of eiiimtil iitioiial and hitenuitional law. His writings upon the con- 
Nliliitioiinl iiisloi'y of I he Uiiiteil Sliites lire of much viihio. 

Burk, •(,, 'I'li'e lUisioiy of Virginia from its Virst Bettloment to Present Times, Peters- 
liiirg, Vn., ISOd-lhOn, .'1 vols. — Burke, E., Kiiecelics on tho Ainuviean War, Hoston, 1801. — 
Butler, ,1. I)., iirtiele on ‘'llridsli Convicts Shipped to American. Colonies," in American 
llistoi'ieiil Ueviuw, Oelijlier, IHIIli. 


Oaboaa do Vaco, A. N., llelauioii, Zamora, 1842, English translation by B. Smith, Wash- 
iiigloii, IHlil, 2iid edition, .'\llimiy, 1H71. — aaleit'lt., Movo Wonders of the Inviaiblo World, 
lioHloii, 1700. — Oalhouii, <1. (I., Works, New Y^ork, 1803-18.'>(1, 0 vols. •— Campaigns of the 
■Civil War, .New ViirU, ISHMHH:), 17 vols.— Campbell, 0., History of the Colony and An- 
eieiil. Doiiiiiiiiin of N’irginiii, Vliilmlelphiii, 18(10. — Campbell, D., The Puritan in Holland, 
I'highuul and ..Xnicrien, ha liilrodiietimi to American History, New York, 1802, 2 vols. — 
Campbell, ,1. V., Oiil, lines of the I’oliUcal History of Michigan, Detroit, 1870. — Carller, 
A., llistoiro ilii penple miidriciiiii, Paris, 1864, 2 vols. — Carrington, II. Ik, Hatties of the 
Amerieiiii llevolulioii 1770-1781, New York, 1870; Hattie Maps and Charts of tho American 
Kevoliilion, New \'ork, 1881. — Carnegie, A,, Triumiihnnt Doiiiocraey, er Fifty Years’ Mareh 
of tlie Hetmlilie, New I'ork, 1880. — Carroll, H. lb, Historical Collections of South Carolina 
(1-II)2-17V6). New York, I8:hi, 2 vols.— Oatlin, G., Illustrationa of tho Manners, Customs, 
mill Cotnliliou of (he Nuvdi Amerieiin Indiana, London, 18311-1841, 2 vols. — Ohalleux 
(('ImlltiM), N. le, Dlseoiirs de I’liisloire de la Kloridc, Diepjio, KiOO, edited by G. Oravior, 
Umien, 1872.— ■Ohnlmors, 0.. Politieiil AiiiialB of Hie Present United Colonies, from their 
•Sell lenient, to Ihe i'enee of 1703, Loinlon. 1780; An Introduction to the History of tlie Ke- 
volt of tlni Ameriemi Colonies, Ihmlmi, 184C. , ,, , , t,i • 

f/nin/n (Umlmtrs, iSeotiisli tiniigimriiui and liistoriiin, ivas horn nt liocliabevs, tlgm- 
sliire, in ’1742. After eomiiletiiig his law studies nt Edinburgh, he went to. America m 
17li:i mid iirnelised in Hiiltimoni until Uie Uevolutioii. Not favouring the cause of the 
wdoiiies he ri'lnriied In Eiiglmul, mid in 178(1 hecaino eliief clerk of the Board of Trade, a 
tiOHitioii wIiigIi lu! uiiUl hiH iUjiithi Miiy lUBt, 182C. Duriug his I'esidence in 

liiml ]w wuH in tli« t'ollGction ot JiintoWml iloeuinwita and rocorda, niid after m 

return to Eiiglinul bis studios were continued ia the English archives, leading to the pub- 
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lication of his J^UHcM Annah in 1780. TIiih work was pvcpiiri-il wiUi euro, aiul in in t lio 
main iicnuralc though litigca with lun ntrong royiilirtt ni'nl,imt!iil,n, 'l'lu> porllim rcliilnig tvi 
Miirvluiul has hcon of espucial vivluo to laUr historiiuia. Cluiliucra' i<iimttUiou is mainly 



the French scttlumenl.s in Cnmi<hi.] — Ohannlng, JO., 'I’owii iiiiil County (Ji)vcriiincnl, 

a'iea, Haltimoru, 1884; The UniluJ States of Ainerka 


ill liio 
I7O1V 


lOiigli.sli Colonio.s of North Aiucrioa, 

1805, Now York, 1800. 

Jlldward Channinr/ was iiorii at Dorehesti'r, Mass., Juno l.Ol.h, 18.50. Soon after ins 
graduation from Harvard TTiiiversity he lieeinne in.mruelor in liislory in (hat iiiHlitiilion, 
and in 18!)7 was apiiointwl jirofesHor. He hao imlilished valualili' tox't-liooks besiilea two 
important works on Aineriean lustory. Hu wmtrllnitiul scholarly artielos to Winimv's 
JHatory of America, ami with A. 1!. Hart prepared the, OuitU to iha i^tudy of Ainericun 
Hialory. 



Frmifnu . 

1082, liecainc a ineinher of the Jesuit order in 101)8, and from 1705 to 1700 l.auglil, in tliu 
college at Quelicc. lletiiruing to fruiiee he was eiiiployed in teaeliing until 1720, Avlien lie 
was iigain sent to Ainevieii to explore the Mississipjii vitiley, and, if possilde, discover (he 
“ IVeatern Oectin.” J.li.s travels e.xtemled tliroiigli llie great lakes and down ilie Missis- 
sippi to its mouth. Uiioii liis return to France lie was employed in various missions for 
ids order and in tlio preparalion of llic jonnials of his Iravels. liis JlMoin, da la N’oori'lh'. 
JiVance eoataina imieh valual'le nialcriul, and has liccn of great service to later writers. 
Oliurlovoix died at J^a Iflftchc, li’nlirmiry Ish, 1781. 

Oharuay, 0. J. 17., Lcs unciennes villcs de nouveau tnomle, I’aris, 1884. h'.iiglish Irans- 
latlon Ivy T. i.lonino and IT. H. Conunt, The Ancient Cities of the New World, l.ondon ami 
New York, 1887. 

OUmU Juaeyh DhirS Chtmuu/ (1828), Freneli traveller and imlii|unrlan, has made 
nolalilo resourehes in tliu nneieub cities of Mexieo and Yueuluu. 

Olarendon, Lord, History of Uie Ueliellion and Civil Wars in iOngInnd, Oxford, 1702. 
,') vola., 1888, <1 vols. — Olarlc, J,' J[. V., Onondaga, Syraeiise, ),SI!). .— Olaason, A. W., >Scvcn 
ConvenlicmH, New Y’ovk, 18KH. — Olay, II., Works, Now York, 1855, 0 vols. Olomouto, 
0., Tahlas cronologieas, VaUuieia, 1080.— OUnton, De Wilt, Life and Wrilingn, New 
York, 1849.— Oodox Flatoyensla, Christiania, 1800, edited Iiy Vigrnssou and Onger, 
Christianiii, 1808. — Oolden, C., History of lha Five Indian Nations of Canada, London, 
1747. — Oollins, L„ Jlistorieal Hketches of Kentueky, Oineinnati, 1.817. - -Colon, Fernandn 
(Ferdinand (hdnmlms), iUstorie del S. D. Veriiaiido Colomlio, nelle ipiali s' lia ]>arlicidari' 
e veva relatioiH! dellii vita 0 de’ fatti dell' animiruglio J). Christoforo Colomisi sm5 padre. 
Venice, 1571. 

i'e.rnamlo Colon (h’erdinand Oidumlms), a iitilural son of Chrislipplicr Oidnmims, was 
horn at Cordova, Npain, August 1.5tli, 1-188. He aeeoiapaiiied his fatlier on ids last voyage, 
and in 1509 went to Hispaniola with liis hrollier Diego. Afliw his reinrii l.n Spain lie lie- 
(iiinio 11 writer upon geogrnpliy and iiavigutioii, and Irnvelli'il exlensively in lOtirope, visit- 
ing Knglund in 1522. flu was active in politieal life, and held iiii]iiirtaiit ullieial jiosil imis. 
In tlie courso of liis eiireer as a ciismogriiplier he msammlated a large lilirarv, wliieli lie left 
to tlie ciitiicdriil chapter of Sevilto, where lie died .Tiily 12tli, 15;t0. Cohiii's vepiiiatiun is 
largely liascd upon 11 life of liis fallier, which now e.xisls only in an Italian vi'isioii ami 
luis formed tlie foniidation of all siil)set(uent Idogniphies. 'I'lie ijnosl.ion of its aiilhorslii|> 
has been warmly discussed luul is still nnde.leniiineil. 

OoUon, C., Tim Life and Times of Ifeiiry t.’lay. New York, 1840, 3 vols.j Tlie I,as( 
Seven Years of the Life of Henry Clay, Now York, IHTMi. — Oomte do Paris (I.oiiis I’liilip|ii* 
dOilfiana), Histoivn do la guerre civile on AnifThpie, I’aris, 1874-1875, 2 vids., traiisliiliim 
nisLi'T of tile Civil War in Amerii>u, l•hiladelpll^ll, IHT.'i-l.STil, 2 vols,, 

18/U-J8.S.9, 4 vols. 

Louis PMwwc d'OrUans, Comte de .ZWi’s (18:18-1.81)4), hceanie interested in Hie Civil 
V nr and ollered his services to the Federal goveriiaient, serving on the slalV of (leiii'nil 
MoLIclIan during his campaigns in Virginia, liis liistiiry is an able rC.sunid from tlie mill- 
tury stiuHipoint) ftitu w to ilic ^*u<*rnl rciult’r* 

,, , Djj Omiitel Chapters of History Disclosed in tlio Life of Kdninnd Ihiii- 

c History of the People (Aineriean Com- 

Cv York, 1888. -Cooper, .T. F.. History of tlie Ifiiited .Stales Navv, 

New York, 18.19, continued to 1800, New York, 1.801. — Ooopor, T. V.. and H. 'J*. Pontou. 

Beginning to Date, Tliilailelpliin, *^1882.— Coronado, V. V. do, 
Rdaoion del Don Mondoea, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. HI., London, 1850, trnimlation by 
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Winnhip, “Tlic Colorntlo Kxnctlilion,” in the Fourtconlli Annual Report of the United States 
.liureiui of KUunilof?y, Waaliiiifttim, IWIfl. — Cotton, J., Controversy with Roger Williams, 
ju I'lihlicatiiiim of the NurriigaiiHe.tt Chib, Proyidontc. — Cox, R. S., Three Decades of Fed- 
eral Ijegislai imi, l.'roviiience, 188o. — Crawford, W., and G. Washington, Correspondence 
Cmieeniittg WesliTii bauds, 17(17-1781, Cinciinuiti, 1877. — Oronau, R., Aincrika, die Ge- 
HfiJicr JCnUln(*)vuii" von dor alfcoaten his aiif dio noucston zeifc, Lcipsic, 1802, 2 vols 
- OuUum, (i. AV., Campaigns of tlie War of 1812-1816, Now York, 1870. — Curtis, G. T., 
llisiiu-jy of the Origin, Fonuntiou. and Adoption of tlie Constitution of the United States, 
New Aoi-k, 1864, 2 vols.? Lite of Daniel Wchstcr, New York, 1800, 2 vols.; Life of. James 
nueluumn. New A'ork, 1888; Constitutional History of the United States from the Declara- 
tion of Tndependeneo to tlm Close of tlie Civil AVnr, New York, 1880-1800, 2 vola. 

Oei>r(/K Tieknar Curtis (1H12.18))4), American jurist and constitutional historian, noted 
for ids nuthoritiitivo works upon tlie origm and devclo]micnt of American insUtutions and 
his valnalile liiograpliioa of Riiehamin and Wehstcr. 

Cusick, 1)., ■Aneienl. Ifislory of the Six Nations, 1825, reprinted in Schoolcraft’s In- 
dian 'I’rilies, 3’hilailclphia, 1861-1867, 0 vols. 


Uavls, il., 'I'lie Rise and Fall of tho Confederate Government, New York, 1881, 2 vols, 
r.\ full and able presentation of the Routlieni view of that important epoch of United 
Rt ati's history.'! — ■ Davis, \V. IT. H., K1 Gringo, or New Mexico and Her People, Doyles- 
town, I’ll., lH6('ii 'J’he iSininisii Coiupiest of New Mexico, Doylestown, 1800. — Dawes, A. L., 
Clmi'les iSnmner, Ne.w Pork, 1806.— - Dawson, H. B., Battles of the United States by Sea 
mid l,niid; Umliriieiiig Uiose of the Rcvolutiomiry and Indian Wars, the War of 1812, and 
tlm Mesiciin Wav, New A'ork, 1868, 2 vols. — IJawson, T. C., Smith American Repnhlics, 
l.iindon and New A'lirk, IflOO, 2 vols. — Deberlo, A., Histoiro do I'Amf-riiine de Sud depiiia 
in. ('ompiele jusi|n’ fl nos jours, Paris, 187(1.— Deoosta,!!. F., Vcvrimino tho Explorer, New 
A'ork, 1HH1, — -Do Gfuignesj Keelierehes snr lo luivigntioii dcs Chinois dii cOtfi de I’Aineriqiie 
et Hur i|nel(|ui-n petiples situf'S il i’extromitd oriciitnlc do I’Asic, Paris, 17(11, translated in 
E. T. VJniiijj',M An Inglorioiis Colunilnm, Now York, 1886. — Da Fries, D. P., Korlo His- 
loriiuil elide .lonrnm'l.s Aonloyokoniiigo van versehoydon Afoynglen in ilcr vier Teelon des 
AA'creldls Ihmde, AlUnumr, 1(165. — Dexter, If. M., Rogov AVilliaras and His Banishment 
from tlm MiisHiioliusottH Colony, Boston, 187(1; iirtiele on "Plymouth Rock” in tho Con- 
gregatiomilisl., N'ovomlior fltli. 1881. — Donlol, .1. IT. A., Histoiro de la participation de la 
I'Viinen ii I'clalilissoniont des Ktiits-Unis d’Amfiriiiiio, Paris, 1880-1000, 6 vols. —Doyle, J. A., 
The Ainerienii Colonii's Previous to tlm Deoluratiim of Indepeiidcncc, London, 1800; A His- 
iory of (he Uiiiled Slates, Loiidim, 1876; The English in America, London, 1882-1887, 3 vols. 

Jiiliu Aiidmo IhyU, nil lilnglisli lilstnrian of tho United States, was horn May 14th, 
1S14. ilnrlng his eoiirHO at G-xford he hecainc interested in the carl,y history of America 
and won (.Im Arnold jirize liy his essay on The Amcrinan Golanies, which aroused groat in- 
(crest tiH ml Kiijdlsli defeinm of (.he Revolution. He has since piililisliecl several works upon 
euloniiil liisl.ory wliieli display great (icciirticy and iis-sidnity in research. 

Drnlco, R. A., A Book of New England Imgends and Folklore in Prose and Poetry, 
lloslon, 1888. — Drnko, R. G., Biography and History of tlio Indians of North America, 
lloslon, l8:i2-1H6it, 2 vols. — Draper, J. W., History of the American Civil War, New York, 
18(17-187(1, 6 vols. 

John ir(Y/(Vr«i JCmper, who was horn iit Rt. Helens, Lancashire, May 6th, 1811, was 
eilueiited at Uiiidon University, and in 1831 removed to tho United States. After taking 
his degree iis iloelor of medieine at Pliiladelpliin in 183(1, he passed most of his life as an 
inidnielor, and was one of tlie founders of the New York University Medical School.' Dr., 
Urapi'r was disUngnislied for liis rescarelms in pliotoclicmistry, and for tho many iniprove- 
menl.M wliieli he siiggesled in photography. lie whs n voiuiniiiouR_ writer on scientific siib- 
jecls. blit liis repiilaUon as an iiullior will rest most securely on liis pliilosoi>hical histories. 
Till} Jlidur}/ Ilf (hr, Civil !Dw, while aeciwnte iji its record of events, is more iiotiilile for its 
iliscuHsion of 'the eanses wliieli rendered the war inevitable. Dr. Draper died at Hastings, 


,N. Y., .biimary 4(li, 1882. 

Duyokinok, < 1. L., and A. E., A Cyelopredia 
2 vols. 


of American Literature, Now York, 1865, 


Bbollng, ('. D., Erdbesclireilmiig imd Ooscliiehte von Amorika, Hamlnirg, 1700-1810, 7 

vols.- Bdou, R., 'The Decades of Urn. Newe Worlde, Imiidon, 1.57(1. 

Kifhitril Men (ea. 1677) was the first Englishman to collect and publish the narratives 
of (lie voyages following the diseove.ry of America. Ilia ivorks are largely translations, 
and Iiy some lie ims heen coiiHideml superior to Hakluyt. , 

Bdwards, W.. llislorv of Illinois from 1708-1833, Springfield, HI. 1870. — EggUston, 
E., A Hoiiselmlil History of tlie United States, New York, 1888; The Beginners of a Nation, 
New York, 180(1; The TriiiiHit of Civilisation, New York, lOOO. , , _ , , 

Eilwanl EnitleMon was Iwrn at 'Vo.vuy, Indiana, December 10th, 1837. He was largely 
self-educatwl, and Iiegim life as a Methodist circuit-rider. In 1800 he engaged m editorial 


* 
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wMlc in ChlcaKO, but mnovcd to New York in i«70, Iw-con.iiifr r.nitrt(-He.l wilh Uio 

litcmrv cflitor. After n, aliork pafltomlo in Hnn.klyn ho n>liiv<l t>. pvivnt.i! hl<» 
fn S ilia liiHt^writinga wore nov.ila, in wliii-h h« i.mMl with KVimt. ano.-oas tlu- riinU'VuiM 
ikn eel l.y liis early life in Uui midcllo went. Ife lUtorw.mlM wrote n niiniher of I ioKin. 
ihks of iwonuncut liulinn uliicfa, .lud lieeiuiie »o inten-Mled in hia .m-ienl irsenreli that he 
wreniU'ud\o devote his life to a history of the Ainerirnii people. I he lust tno nmKa nieii- 
tioiied above were piihlisheil as parts of this neheiup, hut lie tiled before eiirryiiiK it tnriher. 

Birlo, W. 1I.» An Uluatrutwl History of the Hoinnitmweallh of fiiiatylvama, HaiiH- 

burif 1882 Bliot, S-j Mnmml of HniUsl vStntes History from M.li. to IhnO, Hostoii. I, .lO, 

2 vois fA work whose brevity lias not robbed it of iiiiporlunee. It is bused on 1 he 
fiourees and aims to express the {'rent prineiples rather tliiiu to detail the lliiiiiite eieiiU. 
T,I ihia if Siieeeeds adniirahlv.l “ BUot, .1.. The Debates ui the Several Stale l oni enlioiis 
on the Adoption of the federal Honstitiitloii, riiiliulelpliia, 18(11, (j viiK -- Elliott, (t W.* 
™ie Now Kuffland History !>H(i-177(l. New York. 1837. 2 vols.--Bl 1», (I. 1 .. 'I he Anas and 
i’linioses of the Voniuler.s of Mii.ssm*lm.setl« anil llieir I rciitiaeiit of l»ilriider.s and Dis- 
HiXils, The lied Man While Man Host on 1882: av Holes in ,b 

Wiiiscir’s .Narrative and (Jritieal History of Anierioa, Huston, 1881-188,1, H vobi. , 

Oeom Mlwarti (l,S14-18itl), elerfo-nian, editor and lilstorniii, has inude va liable 

coiitrilmtioiiH to the early lii.story of MiiHsaehiiHiitls, and hii.s pulilislieil exeelleiit imiiioii.s 
of Anne Hnleliinson, Wiliiaiii Penn, .lured Spiu-ks iiikI.IoIhi M ason. 

Elflon il. W., Side bialil.s oa Ameriean History, Now lork, I H!)!bl !)()(), '■"Is.: Hislory 

of the United Stntes of Aiiierieii, New York and Isiiiihiii, Ihlil. - Biiault, 1.., 1 .Vim'iniiie 
cniitrule et uif-ridiomilo, Paris, 18(1(1. — Bvorott, H., Drations uml .Xpooehes oa Various Oe- 
cnBions, llostoii, 1830-18(12, 4 vols. 


Fargus, If., TIic UiiK.ed States, in Lnnlner's Cnhitiet 
■ola. — Fisher, G. P., The (loloiiial 1'lra, New York. 1S02, — 1 
iinorioiui History, 1788-1780, llostiiii, l.SSS; The lleKiimiiipi 
Jivil (lovcriiinont of the United StiHe.s, Iloston, IHOO: 'I lie 


vols 
Amorioi 
Civil 
1801 
lioiirs 


Lnnlner's Cnhitieh (iyeloiuedia, T.omlon, 18:10. 
i‘w York. 1802, — Flsko, .l.,Tlie Urltieal I’orioil of 
of New I'lnphiiid, Ibistoii, l.wO; 
Aiiierieiui HevoliiHon, lloulon. 



hciit was loo stroiiBly delined, At the iif'e of nineteen he pnldislied in the tnlriiiiitininiF 
Jievim a critieisin of Huekhi whioh aroused iiiiieii interest, and in 18011 he beeiniie lei'liiier 
on pliilosophy at llarvunl. His repnlntion lieeaim* tnleniiilioniil,_ and he deHvered lee- 
tores on Amerieun history at t'liinihridf{e ninl before the Ibi.vitl ."^oeiely, la Is.s.'i he biv'iiii 
a series of iiivostijfatioiis ialo Aiiierieaa hislory wliieh were eontiiiiied fui' llfleeii year.i, 
and resulted in tin, pulilieulion of a number of volumes eonslilulitii?, as a wlude, a eoii- 
iiected liistory from Hie iieriod of disenvery to llie federal luiioii. Tliei.e worhu are iimnii;' 
the most iinpovtant eoalrihlitious to Hie siibji.et that Iniye lieeii wriUiMi, and display 
marked aliility for dear and eiiiertaiiiiiiK nivrralive. Mr. b’lske aeemiiplislied an iinmeii .i- 
aiiioiiiiL of literary lalioiir, neliieviiiff an enviabla repii till ion, luit died in Die foil imoa of 
his eareer and at the liiKliest developiiieiit of his powers, .Inly 'llli, HKH. 

Flanclors, If., laves mid Tiines of Hie Chief .liistiees of Hie .‘Sojiveiue ('.mil, Ni'W 
York, IMtlO-lMiW, 2 vols., Iii.st edition, bSHl. — Porco, 1’., Ti'ael.s and Ollier I’apeiu Hidiil iiii,' 
to the Orijriii, Settlement, iiiul .I’l'Of'ress of the Colonies in Norlli .linerieii, from Hie His. 
covevy of the Uouiilry to 177(1, Wiisliiagtnii, 18:i(l-18.'l7, ■! vols.; .'\merieiin .Arehivea, \Va di- 
iiigton, 1847-183:1, II vol.s. 

Petw Force (17110-18118), editor and bislorian. disiiiiKoi.shed for bis niiir|iie eolleel ion 
of doeiiaients iiiul records wbieh now foriiis part of Hie lihrary of Congress. 

Ford, P. 1 j., Paitiplilel.s on the C'oiislitutioii, Hrooklyii, I.S8S; l''raMkliii llildi.iyi'uidiy. 
Brooklyn, 1881); Writinf;s of Thoimm .lelTerson, New York, 1.8!l2-1.8!i!(, Ml vols.- Ford,'!'., 
A Ilistery of Hliiiins from its (.kiiiiiueiieeiiieiit as a Slab' 1818-1817, Cliieaeo, 1831. Fostnr, 
•f. W., Prehistorii! liaees of the UiiKed .Stales, Chiengn. I87:i. — Fraiiltlln, (I., Works. Ilo.,- 
ton, Philadelphia, and London, 18:i(!-l8.KI, 10 vols. — Pronob, 11. P.. Histerieiil Collei'l iMii.4 
of Louisiana, New York and i’iiiliidelpbiii, 184l!-183;i, vtds.s Ilislei'ieal Celleelioiis of 
•Louisiana and Pkirida, New York, 18(10-187.3, 2 vols. — Frost, .1., Pieloriul Hislory of Hu* 
United States, Itosl'.on, Id-l-t, 2 vols.; '.I’lie .Presbleiils of the Hiiited Slales, Iloston, 1881). 

John Front, who wu.s born at Kennebimk, Maine, daminry '2iith, 1.800, was ediieiiled at 
Ilavvard, iind langbt for iniiny years in Itostoii and Philadelphia. He emn]iiled many his- 
torical and hiogviiphk’iil works which attained largo circulation and popidaril.y, lie dieil 
at Pliiladelphia, Decomher 2Htli, 1800. 

Frothingham, II., 'I'lio Rise, of the llopiiblic of tlio TTnited .Siates, Ihiston, 187:1, 

RioJiord Frothinc/ham {1812-1880), editor and proprietor of the .HosUni Poet for many 
years, was prominent in public life, and iniide soinu valuable ewilributions to American 
history. 
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WrJ’IT. ClilTICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Pwllor, ;r., Wortliu'fl of f-Inglaiid, London, 1001.— Funbe, A., Aua Deutsdi-Bra- 
BJluni, Li;ipmi', I'.IOd. 



SI/il.CH (if Aliii'i'icii, liiitiiloil, 17iSH, 4 voIk, 
liiidi'r ill Atiit'i'icitii IliHlui'y, lUiHtm, 1HI)3, 
null niiili'rliikiiift'i of I ho AiU'im 
oially Slmwiii;; iho lli 
in Mitiiio llUdiirii'iil 


IiulGpciulence 
Qordy, W. K, luul W. I. Twltohell, A Patli- 
Qorges, l'\ A., Bricffl Narration of the Orici- 

^1 S—J... il- . A. ..fl » . . ... ® 


I ho AiU'iiiiooiiionb of Pliiiifc«lit)ii.s into tlie Parts nf America, Espe- 
lofj'iiMiiiijif. I’roj'roiw, and Conthiminoc of that of New England, 1008, 
Knoioly <hillootioiw, Viil. 11., Portland, 1831, in progreaa. — Qorgos 
Bocioly, Ui'iniula, I'mlliui.l, 1881-1.40.3, 5 vol«. — Orahame, J., The History of tho Eiae 
niid I'rni'voi-iii of Iho IJjiiled Stiito.H of Araorieu, Taindun, 183(1, 4 vols., Philadelphia, 1845, 


4 Villa. 


,/i/i//iV (irnlum wn.ii hurii «( (.'liiNf^ow, Hoothmd, in the year 1700. He waa educated at 
(himliriilf;'', (iiul |inii,‘H«(!il law for ii Umo, Imt soon dovotml lumself entirely to the com- 
lioMiliiiii iif hiH /lin/ii)'!/ of /ha f/nited S/utea, a work wliioli aroused nmeli attention and 
wjifi pi'oiiiiiuioi'd hy I’roHoiilt Iho host hwlory lioforo Ihinoroft’s. lie also wrote a bitter 
iliimiiioiiiUiiii Ilf Aineru'iin idnrory, which was puldmlunl just before his death at Qlosgow 
ill IHld. 

Ornnt, Ik S., Monioirs, New York, 188(5, 2 vols. •- (Sravior, G., Text cxplicatif pour 
uo('(ini|iuKtior to pvoinii're phinelio liiHlorique relative il la Louisiano, Paris, 1808. — Greeley, 
11., Tho Auiovicnn t'uullioi, lliirtford, 1804-1807,2 vids. 

Iliiritra dm'li'i/ (1811-1872) one of the jucwt imiipio and forceful eharaotors of the last 
eoiitury. A mini of intoiiNo IVoliiiK, strong and vivid exprossion, who as editor of the New 
York Trihnnc. wim a powor hi tiui iiiitioii for many years. He was iioniinated for tlie 
pro/diloiioy. 

Gi’ooiio, (i. IV., Iliidiiriofil Viow of tlie Amcrienn llovolntion, New York, 1803 ,• Life of 
Nalliaiiioi (Jiooiio, Now Yuik, 1807-1871, 3 vois. — Grog, P., History of tho United States 
fi'mii (lie l'■m^lulin)' of Virginia, Luuiluu, 188(1,2 vols. 


Hokliiyt, 1{., l'iiiioi|iiil Niivigations, Voyngen, Trnill<iuea and Discoveries of tho Eng- 
lish Niilimi, olo., l.imdoii, IfiSlI, irdiH-KKHl, 3 vols., 1H()1)-1812, Hakluyt Society Beprint, Lon- 
don, I'diled hy K. (ioh' i I-'.. S’ IiV:!.;'-.-*;, 1'’‘”'-1HII0, 10 vols. 

l/ii'liiini Ifiihiiiiil {fii. r • compiler of tho voyages nnd diseoverios 

of tho idicloonih eoiiliiry, n . ' •: ■■ ■ ■■ •• : authorities for that adventurous period. 

Halo, I'!. M„ llawkitiH and Drake, and The Naval History of the Anieriuan lievolu- 
tioii, ill il. Winitor’.'i Niirrative anil Dritieal JlisUiry of Aincrlea, Poston, 1881-188!), 8 vols, 
Klmiril J'.vm'tl link (1832), for many years prominent ns clergyman and author; a 
voluminous wilier upon siiohil and lii.storienl lopies, wlioso inUnoneo' liiis been widespread 
mill nlwiiys for good. 

Hiiirbwrloii, 11. (!., 'I’lie Piist uiul tho Future of Nova Scotia, Ilalifiix, 1802. — Hamil- 
ton, if. (h, Moimui’t) of the l,ifo of Alexander lliiniilton, Philndelpliia, 1834-1840, 2 vols.j 
llisimy of (he itepuhlie of the United States as Traeed in the Writings of Alexander 
lliimilioii mid His (hnitemiioraries, Philadelphia, 1800-18.08, 8 vols. — Hammond, J. D., Tho 
Kistmy uf (he Polilieitl I'arties in the .Stnlo of New York, lluffiilo, 1850, 2 vols, — Hamov, 
!(., .V True Discour.se on the Present Kslato of Virginia, etc., London, 1(116, reprint Albany, 
l.siM). — Hannny, .1., llkslory of Aeiidiii, St. .Tnim. N, Ti., 1870. — Harlot, T., A Briofo and 
'I'rim Eepiiii of I he New li’uimil I-and of Virginia, T.smdon, 1588, reprinted in HnkliiyPs 
t'liyuges (i|,v.). — Horrison, W. If., nisconrso on tlin Aborigines of tho Ohio, Cincinnati, 
181)8. — Harrisso, U., liililiol.hoea Amerleann velnatissinin. New York, 1800; Christophe 
('nltmilto, Hoii uritijiiio, Bii vii\ hoh voyiiROrt, raria* 1884-lfl8fi, 2 vols,; lExcc^pta Coium- 
lihiiia, I'liris, 1.487} D0w)uverte do I'-4m0rif|ne dn Nonl, Paris, 18f)2. _ 

Jltwii llitrrumn, a liTeneli bihliogriiphcr and historian, was born at Pans in 1836. 
eamo to (he United Slates in early life, and for some years practised law in the United 
(Slates. Ills interest in the histoiT of American discovory caused him to make it his life 
work, and he Ims explored the archives of Europe for material wbieli has been used m the 
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preparation of many important, works, llarrissc is an iiTilcnt oontrovorsialist., nnii liaa 
attacked many lonfi-necepteil views of Colninbua’ life ami ileedH willi vip'our and at least 
partial suecess, llis l>iogrnphy of CohimbuH is, perbajjM. tliu best yet jmblisbeil, and Im 
has written eutertainint; and autlioritativc biograpldo.s of olh<>r early diseoverers, besides 
compiling the most e.vtonsivc bibliograpliy of Oolimibiaii lilenilure (.slaiit. 

isiart A. li., ISpooh Maps, lllustriiting Aiuericiin History, Itosion. IWH; 'I'lie b’onnatien 
• of tlie Uriion 17f)0-182!l, ia I'ipoeb Seriea, Now York and Jmndun, hSlldj Aaierieiui ilislory 
Told by Cloutempornries, New ^’ork, 1H118-11I01, 4 vols. 

Albert limhndl JIart was lioin at {narkesville, I’n., Jul^y Isl, 187)1. Afti;r bis gra<liiu- 
tion from Harvard in 1880 he eoiithmed liiHlorbnl sludy in ruris, Herliii, ami Freiburg. 
Since 1883 he luis been eommetod with Harvard Ihiiversliy ns instriielor, assistant ami 
full profeHsor of history, and bis inlhiuncc in the promotion of seientilie stuily has been 
widespread, llis writings liave been wholly emilined to Amerienii history, and are in- 
valunbio giddes to original souroes of information. He is an etlilor of tlm AmeriMn Jlie. 
torieal lieview and a freijnciit cimlrilmtor to magazines ami reviews. 

Hart, A. H.. and IS. Ohanning, t luide to the Study of ,\meriean History, Hnstmi, 18117. 
— Bassard, J. H. G., Ilisl.ory of tlio IJniteil Stales, figld.Ii edition, New I'nii;, 188”. • 

Hawkea, K L., Ilistory of North Carolina, Fnyetlevilli*, 18(i7-I8/)8, 2 vols.- Hay, .7., and 

J. G. Nloolay, Life of A. Himadn, New York, 181)0, 10 vols.j rompleto IVorks of A. I.ineolii. 
Now York, 1H04. — Haynea, II. W., Wiml is the. 'I'riie Site of ilii" Seven rilieti of Cilailn ? 
in I'roeeeding.M of Ametienn Antiquarian Soeiety. 18H1.--Hsi*ntd, IS., llislori).!)! I'olln*- 
tionsj ConHiMting of Slalu I’apers and Other Dnemnenls, f'liiladelpliia, 17!t;;-17PI. 2 vols. 

Heokonwalder, iT. Cl. J5., Aeeomd, of tlm History, eie,, of the Indian NjiHdiis wlin Oneo 

Inlialnted remisylvania, and ■' N. I,-; ’ .ties, I’liilmlelpliia, 1810. repriiiled as 

Voi. XII of tlie ilemoirs of !’■ r.i. ) '• : n-i Soehdy, 1'liiliidel|iliia. 187(1. — Helps, 

A., Tlm Spaniab Conquest in Aimivien, Umdmi, lK.’>r>-18(n, •( vnls. •Hollwald, F, A. It. 
von, Maximilian I. Kaiser von MexiiH*. Vii'inni, iHdO, 2 vols. — HondorNoii, d,, A Ilislory 
of Jlrazil, London, 1821, — Honing, W. W., Tim Sliilntes-at-Large, Iteiog a ('olleeliim of 
all the Laws of Virginia {l(lll)-1723). I’liiladelpUia and New Vork. 18001823. 13 vols. - - 
Hennepin, Father L., DeHeription do la Imiilsiane, Paris, 1083, Knglisli linnslaiion, A He. 
acriptlon of Lnuiidana, New York, 188(1; Nouvidin df-eonverto il'nn Ifj^s giiiml pays sit\n'>o 
dans I'AniCrique, Paris, 1007. — Herndon, W. H.. and .1. W. Welle, Ilislory and I’ersonnl 
Hccollcotlons of Ahrahani l.ineoln, Chb-ngo, 1881), II vols. -- Howath, .A„ .tii llislin-ioal Ac- 
count of the .HIho and Progress of the Colonies of Sonlh Carolimi and rieorgin, l.i>iiihiii, 
1770. — Howes, F. W., and H. donnelt, Serilnier's Slatisl.ieal .\l.la!i of tin- riiili'il Stales, 
Now York, 1883, — Higginaon, T. W., A Isvrger History of the lluih'il Stall's In the 
Close of iTacksoa’s Administration, Now York, IHRO, - - Hlldroth, U.. Ilislory of Die I’nilol 
States from Iho Diseovory of Amerien, Now York, IH-lll-IH.Ml, 0 vols. 


2iichardJiildrelh,wm was horn at Heerlleld, Mass,, ,luiii> 28(li, 1807, uaii eiliii'ulcd at 
Harvard and begun tlm iiruelico of law, but in 1832 bei'iimc editor of llie llo-.loa 
He did much to mould paliiie si'nliment in opposition to slavery ami In lie’ anm'xnlion of 
Texas, bORidcs puiilisbiiig sovi'i'iil works on soeinl, linitneiol, and politii'ul lo|,ii"., Iml is is'st 
known for his Ilidory of the United iSlalos. 'Iliis work was poijecli-d a bile he wa,, a 
student, and oecupled'liiR attention for many years, llis aim was' to pn-col the fonml- 
ors of tlic ropuhliu in ilicir true, elmrael ers. ’llo was in his luler life on Hi.' l•iIil^,l•iaI slalf 
of the. New York Tribune, and while neting ns eonsni at Trii'sli' dii'd at Flovi'm-e, Halv, 
July 11th, 18(13. 

Booic-C. F, von. Die Finaiizon und dio Fiiiniizgesi'liichli' der I'eri-iniglea Slmilcii von 
Aincrika, Stuttgart, 1807. -—Holmes, A., Tlm Annals of Ainerii'a from I he Hi's-oveiy of 
Columbus, 1402-182(1, Cnmhridgit, 1821), 2 vols. 

Abiel lMv\eo, uii AiucTie.an elergymnn and annalisl., was luirn at Woodslm-U, Conn., 
Dceomher 24th, I7(i!l. ITo was cdueattsl at Yale, entered (lie minislvy, mill afler a idiort 

? inatorato in Georgia removed to Cumbridgo, Mass., wh(>re he l•l'mai'nell foe fmly yeiiis. 
le made diligont and accurate study of the early records of Amerien, and hi-i vHi/m/it eon- 
Stitute. a mine of valuable information. Tlm work was repidilialicd in F.ngland in 1813. 
tils contributions to the Colleetions of the Mnssaebusolls Historienl Sneiety wevo very 
numerous. He died at Oaniliridgo, iTuno 4th, 1837. 

Holst, H. K. von, Vorfassiiiig und Demokraliu dio Verehiigtea Htaaien voii Anierihu, 
Dllsscldorf and Ikirlni, 187,3-181)1, 3 vols., Kiiglisb trunslalioii, The Coiiidilulioaul and 
Political History of the United States, Chicago, 187(i-lH!)2, .3 vols. 

Jlenmmi Hdxiard vm iiolaf was born at FilHn in Livonia. .Tnm- fOlb. 18-U, Ho was 
eimcated at Dorpat and Heidelberg, and beeaino a tutor in St. PetiTuliui';.', bnl wan ban- 
ished from Russia in 1807 and cmigi'atcd lo America. In 1872 he reinrued l.o (lerinnny, 
wiB prof esaor of history at Strnshnrg for two years, and aflerwm-ds at the llnivorsifv 
of FreibiU'g for eight yews, In 1802 Im became tlm bend of the deparl.meid. ..f bi.,(oev in 
Chicago University, retaimng the position wntil 1000, when 111 health comTielled his relmn 
to (jcn^ny. \^n Holata writings are wholly upon Aiuerieun sulijeels, and Ids Uitnotilu^ 
Uonal Htstory furnishes an able preaentation of the fedcsralist und anti-sia very view of 
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Araprican liisdory. ll« Ih upmihpiI of iinti-AracricaniHm in his attitude, and his criticism 
<il' niolivPH is niUiU'ns, Imt ins in ndiuitludly mxm-nti! and luarned to an unusual degree, 
llu liiiH iilHo imt)liMhp(l intcrostiiiff hiograidiicH of John C. Calhoun and John Brown. 

Hopp, H. t)., llrii<lcrHlKut nnd BrUdm-skricgu in Nord Amorika, Berlin, 188li. — Howard, 
0. K., laical Conatilutiimal lUatovy of tlie United StatisH, Baltimoro, 1880, 2 vols.— Howitt, 
Jd., I’oiiular lliHtory of llio tTiiited StatcH, London, 1859. — Howorth, II. II., Tlie Mammoth 
and tlie Vlood, l.ondon, 1887. — Huhljard, \V., A N.imitivc of the Trouhles with the In- 
diaim in New Kitglund, BohIou, 10(17, reviHcd cdilion hy S. 0. Drake, Boston, 1805. — 
Humphr«YRi A. A., Tlie Virginiii UampiiiRiw of 1804 and 18(15, New York, 1882, — Hunter, 
.1., ColleotionH (.'iiiU'erniiiK the Vounders of New I’lymoiith, London, 1840, reprinted in Mos- 
siiciiusetls Jlislmical Society (’ol lections, vol. XXITT, Boston, 1852. — Hutohlnaon, P. 0., 
The Diary and LeUers of His ICxiiellcncy Tlios. Iluteliinson, Boston, 1884. — Hutchinson, 
T., 'I'lie History of the. Province, of MasRaeluisctls Bay from 1028 to 1774, vols. I and II. 
J,ondon, 17tl4.1V(17, vol. Ill, London, 1829. 

Thmmn JlnMitnwn (1711-1780), the last royal governor of the province of Mnssa- 
cliuset ta Bay. Ifis history is of great value, calm and judicious in tone, but wholly lacking 
in style. 

lugorsoli, 0. iL, Historical Sketch of the Second Wav Between the United States of 
Atocrica and Ureal Brilsin 1812-181.5, J’liiliidelphla, 1845-1852, 4 vols.— Ingls, K., Local 
Instil iitiouH of ^’iv^^illill, in Johns llo|tkin.s University Studies in llistovy and Political 
Science, Biilt.iiiiorc, 1885. — Irving, _W.. History of New' York hy Dieilrich Knickerbocker, 
New 5iirU, IHOII; Itislory of tlie Itifc and Voynges of Christopher (.ioliunbus, New York, 
1828, 4 volii.; Life of tlcorge Wiishiiigton, New York, 185(i-18(lt), 5 vols, 

Wan/iiiii/hm Iri'hi// was linrn in New York City, April !!rd, 1788. His literary career 
hegan at. ml early age. tlie Knirkwhnrkef JliMwti, being published in 1800. This satirical 
pcmlucUoii, II. litliiig vidiicln for Irving's ipiiet kuiuonr, lirmiglifc liim deserved reputation 
mill ilctcriuincd ills career. A rcsidcnct' of scvcrnl yiuiTH in Hnglaiid fuvuislicil material 
for sonic Ilf Ills most tinished skelclies, nnd InlrtHluciMl him to tlie most intolleetiial society 
of the Ivingdoin, Ilis Hkfteh Jimik aiipetired in 18111, and greatly enhanced his reputation. 
I'roin 18211 III 1829 he resided in Njisin, where he collected materiiil for liis life of Coluin- 
Ims mid oilier works connected willi Npanish liintovy. From 1845 to 1840 ho resided in 
Madrid as United St.atcs minister, il'lie rest of his life was puBsiid in the miiet seclusion 
of his liemitiful eouulry-seal at Irvington on the Iludson, and was flUed rvith hiogrophical 
and hislorleal liilioiir. 'I'lio Ta/c (if waMniiton was complotcd Just heforo his death on 
Novemlier 2Hlh, ta.'ll, As mi Ii'istarleal hiogi’iinher he did not attempt philnsopliio Investi- 
gation, Imt eonlliieil himself to deplcl.ing tlie pirturesnuc features of the age. 

Jay, J., ( 'iii'respoiidciiee and I'ulilic Papers, New York, 18110-189.5, 4 vols. — Jay, W., 
Life of .loliu .lay, New York, 18!1H, 2 vols.j A Heview of thn Causes and Consenueneea of 
the Mc.\icaii Witr, Bostoii, 1849. — Jofforson, TlioniiiH, Works, Washington, 1853-1856, 0 
vols.; edited hy P. L. I'Ninl, New York, I.S1I2-1R90, 10 vols. — JogUBS, I., Novum Belgium, 
ciineil liy .1. tl. Shea, New lovk, 1802.— Johnson, M., History of Now KngUind, etc., Lon- 
iloti. BUi-l. — Johnson, ()., William Lloyd Uiirrison and His Times, Boston, 1880. — John-, 
son, it., History of the War of 1812-1815 Botwwm Uiiited Rtates and Great Britain, New 
York, 188',!; History of Ihe War of Kwession, New York, 1887, — Johnson, R. U., and 0. 
0. Bool, Battles and I.eiMler.s of (.lie Civil War, New York, 1887-1888, 4 vols, — Johnston, 

History of Anicrinin I'ulities, New York, 1870; Representative Anicriwiu Orations to 
liliiHtrnle .Aiiiericaii Politieal History, 1775-1881, New York, 1884, 3 vols.; History of Con- 
neelieiit, New York, 1887. 

J/mnuli'i' t/d/iMtiin was liorn in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 20th, 1840. Ho was educated 
at Uiilgers ('oliege, and from 1883 until his death, July Slst, 188(1, ho was professor of 
poliliciil ecmnmiy ol Priiicoton. His works upon the. political liistory of the United States 
arc of value, mid are distiugiiislipd for cIoarnoHs and euroful resuiircli. 

Jolinstou, J, I'!., Narrative! of Military Operations Daring the Late War, Now York, 
Ifty.i. Jones, C. C., AiitiquitieK of (he Southern Indians, Now York, 1877; History of 
tiiMU-giu, AugiiHta, 1883; Hiego and Hvaouation of Snvuminli, Augusta, 1890. — Jonas, T., His- 
tory of Nmv York nariiig tim Revolulionary Wav, mlltecl liy F. Dclnncoy, New York, 1871), 
2 vols. - - Joutol, [L, Joiiviinl liisloriiiuo dn iloniier voyage quo fcu_M. do la Salle lit dans le 
<!otfc tilt Mi'xiqiio pour l.rmiver I’omlnmchnro dn Mississippi, T’uriH,_ 1713, linglish traaala- 
tioii, I’aris, 1714, rep>'i''t‘8i i« Freiicli’H Historical Coilcictioiis of Louislaiio (q.v.). 


Jtnpp, h’., (icHchiclite dor 8kliivorei in don Veroinigten Rtnatcn, Ilamhurg, 1800; Der 
BohlaI.etilimidcl ilculscher Fllvsten muih Amerikn, Berlin, lR(i4; Friedrich dor Grosso und 
die Vercijiigteu Mtmitcn von Amorika, Lcipsic, 1871; Die Doutsehen un Staut New York 
den 18. Jahrlmndcrt, Loijisie, 1871. , j, 

Frietlrkh Kapp (1824-1884), German- American puhlleist and historian, a native of 
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Westphalia, lint for inovo than twiinty yonra a roHidirtit of Llio I'liilnil .StiUoa, a alrotiff 
opponent of slavery and one of l.hn fimiulera of the Kepniilii'uii party. 

Kasson, J. A., History of tlio l<'immition of the llnited Stales (tinslilntinn, I’liila- 
delphia, 18H0. — Knight, (1. W., History of l,niul (.tranl,s for Kdneation in (he Kurt invest 
Territory, New York, ISS.'i. — Kohl, J. <5., History of tile lliseovery of llie Kast I'liasl of 
Nortli Amerien, .I’artieulnrly of tiio Coast of Maine, Washington, 18til. 


Laboulaye, K. H. Ij. ile, llistoiro polithpie des fitats-l'nis UUO-lTHIt, I’nris, l.S.ort-lSIiii, 
3 vois. 

Edouard EonH Lefclivre de Jjabnulayo (1811-1.88:1), Vreiieli jurist and Ilulllil'i^li, devoted 
much attention to Ai'neriuaii inatitution.s and history,* and was greatly instrumental in 
breaking down Niipoleoiiie power in Kranee. 

ZiaotantiUB FlrmlauuH, Hiviiiarum institulionnin litirl ae]il('in, edited liy Hufre.snoy, 
Paris, 1748,2 vola. — Iiadd, li. 0., History of tlio War with Alexieo, New Vork, lH8:i. - 
Xia Hoiitan, liuron, Noiiveiiux voyages daii.s rAmr'rhpu! itepienlrionale, lai llayi', 
voIh., Hngiiah edit, ion, Now Viiyages to Nortti Ameriea, London, l7Ult, 2 voln. — tialor, •(. •!., 
Cyeioptedia of Political Seienee, I'olitieal Keotminy and I’olit.ieal Itislory of Hie I'luieil 
States, Cliieiigo, 1881-1.884, .'1 vois. — Lamb, M. .1., History of the City of New York, New 
York, 1877, 2 vrils, — Lamphero, (<. N'., Tin* United Slates (iovernnient, Its Or;, annual ion 
and I’raetieal Workings, IMiihidelplda, 1,8.80. —• Landoii, .1. S., 'I'he Constitnlional Hi dory 
and (lOvevHinent of tlni Haitod iStates, Jlosloii, 188i>. 

Jwlmn Shuirt Landon was Imra in Coniieetieut in Ls;i2, sl.nilieil law and ])riiel ined in 
Sehoneetaily, N. Y., until liia eleethm to the .su|ireine eoiirl in 1,8S7. I In 1ms heeii for many 
years a leeluitv on eoiistilntional law at tlie Alhiiiiy law iiehoot. 

Lane, IL, Letters and Narrative, in llakhiyt’a Voya;'es (ipv.), also in .Vrehieologia 
Amerienna, vol. lY., 18(lt). — Laiimnn, C., Hiogra|>hieal Annals of the Civil Oovenuiieul ot 
the United Slates, 1770-18.811, Washington, iHHtl. — Lanmaii, .1. II., Ilislory of Miehi;'aii, 
Civil and TopogriipUieal, New York, 1.8, ■«i, — Las Onsns, II, di“, HreviHsiimr relaeion de la 
destriieeion de las Jndioa, Seville, Ififid-lfin:!. Kiiglish Iniimlation hy ,1. Philliji.u T’he 'rears 
of the Indians, London, Hlotlj Ilisloria do las liulius, Madrid. l.8V.i- 187(1, ii vois. ffiir hii 
biography .see otir chapter oii “The First Cidoiuea*’ in vol. NXtl.l -Lnitdonnlhro, Ik, 
L’liistoiro notalilo do la Wlnrido, in Ilakluyt’n Nolalde Ilisimy, l,iiniliin. IhNV, re]iriiiled in 
Prciieh’s Ilistorieal Colleelhma of lainmiumi and h'lorida, New Vnrk, 181111-187.1, voln. -- 



Philadelphia, 1.87,'5.-~ Lomoyno do Morgnos, .f., llrevis inirriilio, in T. Ho llrv’.i Colh-e- 
tioims Peregrinaliunuin in .riiiliain, Hrientalem et Oeeidentaleni, KriinkforL. l.'ililM0:M, .‘llf 
vois., Knglisli triinslation hy K. 11. I'erUins, Narrative of Lemoyne. Hostim, 1.87.1. ... . Loslor 
10. H., History of the United State,s, New Mirk. l.8.8:k — Llobor, K., Life and l.i'tli.ni, ll.ei’ 
ton, 1882. — Lincoln, A., Life of, liy ,1. (!. Ifolliiml, Springlield, Mass., 1 , 80 . 1 ; bv W. Lanion 
Hoston, 1872; by 0. (J. Lelaml, Now York. 18711; by W. 11. Herndim ainl .L (1. Weik, Clii- 
cngn, 1880, 11 vois.; by .1, {!, Nieolay and .1. Hay. New York, l.8!ll), ||) v.d..i.: hv 1. M. Tsi- 
hell, New York, 1000; Heniiiiiseenees of, hy DisUiignishe.l Men of His Time', New Muk 
1880; Coni]ilele Works, Now York, IHIW; I'olitieiil Dehiiles llelweeii A. Linenln ;iiiil S A 
Douglas in 1858, Cleveland, 18IH; I’olilieal .Speeches, New Mirk, iHOo. -■ Idvormoro \ A ' 
The. War with .Nexieo lloviewed, Hoston, ISiKt.— Lodge, II. I',, Life and Lelt.-rs of Ceon;.' 
Caliot, liOHioii, ]R77; Shnrl; (liHlovy of tin* Kii/rliMh in Aini'rii'U, Ni'w Vnrk, ISSI: 

Alcxmidiu’ Huinilton, Itnuion, IHH2; TUo Sfgry of Iho Auu'rium Urvcilution, ItiHiltm, 

The War wdh Spain, Hoston, lOOO, 

hodm'; Amerieun sliitesnmii and histurhin, wan horn in Ihirdoii, .Mav 
12tli, IH.iO. Ho was ediU'utod at Harviiril, and from 187:l lo 1870 edited the Earth .Imiri'. 
emi Miyw. After tluvo years as leeturer ou liislory at Harvard he ansiimed, in ISVII 
tlu! editorship of the Jtevieto. fn IKSI he enlere.l polilieal life, .servimr two 

tornis ui the MassaehiiHetls legishituro and live years in Congress. He lic.iirv 

w 'I'xl 'vas reiOoeled in IHiK). l|is jnililie lif(. has heeit mai ke;i 

for the proteelion of Ihe fraiieliise anil the re.d riel ion of 



MiUdon Tv? 17fl4..-LosHlnp; H. .T., Pieloriivl Pield Hook of th.,. 

u a Pietorml Piidd Hook of the Civil War. New York, 

1800-180 J, i vois.; liotoml I laid Book of tho War of 1813, New York, 18118; 'rim Atuerl 
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oiin tCnli'iirti-y, Vliilmlolphisi, 187(1; Cyclopnjtlia of United States History, New York ISSl 
a vnliJ.i lliulmy of ,Ni!\v ^'t)rU City, New York, 1884. ’ ' 

Unison John ni ssin;/, who wa.s horn iit Jleeknmn, N. Y., Febnmry 12th, 1813, waa by 
Itrnti'iif.iiiii !in rnKraver, iiiid lic(,oui ids luBtorieal work by collecting nuiterials for his pro- 
fiihcly illUrtl ruled FiM Honh. 'I'liu iiitercHt thus ftrmisod was s« 2 >i>icmeuted hy much 
hludy mid roMeureh for Inter works of a more purely historiciil cluirneter, rvliich have at* 
tallied wide eireiilalion. lie did iiiueli to iiopulurise the study of American history, and 
ended hi-i hii'iy life .liiiie :!rd, IHtll. '' 

Itowell, I'l. .1,, The llesMimiH and Other Gcrnmn Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the 
Uevolutioiiary War, New York, 188(1. — Liioas, F. W., Appendiculu) Historiece, Loudon, 
l.8!il.“ - Ludlow, J. M., War of American Indciicndonco 1775-1783 (ISpoelis of Modern His- 
loty*). London, 187H. 



Jn'iii Hoi'll Mr Mash'i' Will horn at llroohlyii, N. YL, .Tuno 20tli, 18.52. Ho graduated 
ritan till' I idle, '{e of (lie Uiiy of New York, .studied civil engineering, and in 1877 hooarao 
inolnudiir in Dial, aiilijecl at I’rineelini. In 1883 lio was chosen professor of American his- 
tory at. the I'niveisity of I’ennsylvimia. His Ilistori/ of the 2'eopk of tJm United States, 
only leeeiidy eoinpteted, is already a, Ml.iindnrd work. It covers the period from 1783 to 
1.81(0, to wiiKea in lively, narrative form, displays great reHoiirch, and is esiiocially strong 
in its deni'ii)d.iiin of llie tornialive period of the nalioii. lie aims to jiicture tlio social life 
and develci(Moeat iif Ilia people r.iUicr than the constitutioiml and jioliticiil history of the 
(‘oniitiy, and tella the slor^v of nnlioiml eviilullon in a vuinarkably clear and simple stylo. 

MoPhorson, I'l.. l'iilit.u-al llialory of the United States During the Great Hohollion, 
M'aidduj.doti, 1804, 188;!; I’olitienl History of the United States During the Period of Kc- 
eoirdnii'lii'ii 18(15.1.870. Wii.sliiiigtoii, 1871, 18.80. — MoSherry, J., History of Maryland, 
llaltinao'e. I, Sill, edited and caiilinued hy 1). H. James, Baltimore, 1004. — Madison, J.,- 
l.etti r i and (illier WrilingSi Vhiliidelphiu, 18(15, 4 vols. — Maguire, J. M., The Campaign 
in Virginia, l.oialon, 1,801. ■— Mahan, A. T., Gulf and Inland Waters, Now York, 1883; Life 
of Ailwii/il Neiv York, 1802; The Tnliirimb ot the United States in Sea Power, 

Sew Yiiik, 1807; l,easons of tlm Kpanisli War, Now York, 1800. — Maine Hlstorloal So- 
ololy, t 'idliM-timiii. Hurl laud, 1831, ia progress. — Major, U. IL, Select Letters of Columbus, 
l.ondoa, 1.847. — Malte-Brun, G., nnd J. 11, II, Byrlei), Aimales dcs Voyages do la Gdographio 
id ill- ri li'-tiiire. I'aris, 1808.-— Marost, ■!. J., in U. G. Thwiiitc’s Jesuit Itolations, Cleveland, 
1,8110 I'.nii, 7:i vole,' • Margry, 1’., SlOmoivcH ct documents pour serviv il I’histoire des 
iirijiini' i limiipiiae de pays d'outvc mcr. Paris, 1870-188(1, (1 viils. — Marquette, J., Beeueil 
de \iiy:i>.;i’!i. I'aiiii, 11181, I'lngliidt Iraimiutioii in J. 0. Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of 
(he ,\iii-d>' ippl Valley, New York, 1852. — MariliBll. IL, The History of Kentucky, Frank- 
Iml. Ky,. iN.ii. ;! vols. ■ -Marshall, J., The Life ot George Washington, London nnd I’hiln- 
del|thni, 181111.807, fi vols. Martyr, Peter ilc Anghicra, Do rebus occaniois et orbe novo 
di'i-iidi". .Miala, l.'iMO; Opus epistoliiruni, Alcala, 1530. — Massaohusetts Historical So- 
ididy, r.ii.-liiii, 1701-1.8110. OO vids.j Coll eel ions, Boston, 1702-1800, (10 vols. — Mather, C., 
Mi inur.ihie I'l'ovideuees Uelaliiig to Witchcraft and Possessimm, Boston, 1680; Wonders of 
(he invidldii Worhl, Ihisloii, 1003, reprinted in Jdhravy of Old Authors, Boston, 1802; 
Miij'imli.i t hri'di Amerieivuu, l.eildon, 1702, Hartford, 1820, 1865, 2 vols. 

I 'll/, '.III Mitlhrr, who was Imru iu Boston, Vehrunry I2th, 1063, graduated from Harvard 
III (lie ii(.;e of lifteen, At seveiilcen he. preaehad his first sermon, and at twenty-five sue- 

I lii.s fiither in (lie luudoratc of the North Church of Boston. Ho at once became most 

iiiihieniiiil ill Hie euloiiy, uiid was ilio eonservativc leader of Ills day. He urns proinl- 
iieiii ill the wileliernfl trials, and strongly upheld his theories upon the subject. In 1003 

he |ll■l^l^ lii i leHiiiHlieal liistovy, wliieli wiw coniplcted in 1702, His life was embittered 

liv dmiii'idie triiils aw well as liy the growth of more liberal opinions in the state, hut he 
vni i silwiivs II idrimg foreo in the eomnnmity. Against his activity in pcrsceuting witches 
tiiiiv lie iihiivd Ids iidvoeuev of inoculation at a time when it was considered sncrilegions, 
tiiid wii.t (i|i|i.e.ed by mob Violence. His writings aro very immcroiis, nnd testify to his 
leamiiig and e,vtreiue eoii.sei’vnlisni. He died February 13th, 1728. 

Mayor, H., Mesieoi Aztee, NnnnisU and Republican, New York, 1861. — Menendez do 
Avllos, 1'.. I'ui'lns cserihus ai rey, 150.5, in F. rnrkmaii’s Pioneers of Franco in the Now 
IViirW (i(.v.j, — Moroter, IMiilim des Earom, Paris, 1037,— Minot, (1. R., Continuation 
Ilf (he Ilednrv of Ilia i’rovinen of Miissachnsctts from 1748, Boston, 1708-1803, 2 yom.-- 
Moiuitlo, d. \V., HiNtovy of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
New York. IS Ill, 2 vols.-Mooro, F., Diary of the American Revolution from Nowspapas 
mid DrigimO Doeiiments, New York, 1860, 2 vols., The Rebellion Record, New Yorfc 1881- 
181H1, 11 vtils. — Moore, T. W., Tho American Congress, 1774-1806, London, 1896.-- Morgan, 
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Jj. H.. Tlio Leiiguo of the Iwiuois, IloehcHtor, 18.14. ~ Morse, .T. T„ Tjfti of AU'Xiuiilcr 
Haiuiitoii, Boston, 187(1; Life of .Tohii fjniney Adiims, Boston, 18H;); Infc of .loliii Ailmns, 
Boston, 1884; Life of Benjuuiin rninldin, Boston, 188U; Life of Aliriiliam LiiK'olii, Boston, 

John Tomy Mnroe. (1840), nn Aiiieririin biograiihcr, born nt Itosfon, gvmbmiiMl »(, llar- 
vuril lunl ni'tiv(j in literary work sinoe 1870. lie lias tsliteil, anil largely eontribiitnl (o, llic 
“ Aii’iericiin Stiitcsnien " Series, besules making Humorous contrilnilions to iiiagu/iiios ami 
TCV'icWB. 

Morton, N., New Kiiglnml’s Memorial, Cainbriilge, Mass., 1 800. -- Mourt's Hol.ation, 
1022, edited by II. M. Dexter, Boston, IHtin. — Mulford, I. S., A (iivil and I'olitieal llislory 
of Noav .Tcraey, PhiUidelidiiu, 18ol. — Murphy, 11. C., Tlie Voyage of VenuKaiio, ,Vew 
York, 1870. 

Nadolllao, J. lA A., Du Pouget, ^laniuis il«, T,'AniOrii|nr* prOliistoriiiui’, I’aris. l,S.S2. 
English translation, Prcliistmle Amiiriea, New Vork, lh',s4. — Navnrroto, M. I*, de. Colei- 
eion de. las viuges y deseubriiulcntoH, one bieieron jior mar los Dsiiafiiiles dcsdi' iiiies del 
siglo XV. Madrid, 1820-18110, 7 vols. [The largest anil must eunijdete eulleetiuii uf original 
SiWes yet publislu'd. ) — Maill, K. D., The History uf Minucsut.ii from (be Earliest I'reneli 
Explorations, Philadoipliia, 1808; Terra Alnriie. a History of Marly Alaiylainl, I’liiladel- 
phia, 1807; English Uolimisiitimi of Amerien During the Heventeeiilh tVnlnry, l.uiiilun, 
1871; Virginia Vetusta Carolorum; The Culimy under the llnle of tliarles the I'iisl amt 
Second, AHmny, 188tl. 

I'jthvard JJuffuild Neill (lH2!l-l,S!i;i), Anieriean eilueal.itr, whose worka are drawn entirely 
from original sources and contiiiii iiineli viiliiahte matter. 

Neumann, K. I’., Ost Asieii niid West Amerikii luu'h Dlilnesisehen (.'uelleii, in /eif . 
Bcdirift filr allgeiiicine J5rilkiinde (new series, vol. XVl.), Herliii, ]H0ll-1.8(io. l!( vols,; (!e- 
Bcliielito der Vercinigl.im Stiiateu von Ainerika, Berlin, IHtlK-lHtlil, 0 vols, . Now Jersey 

Historioal Society, tlolleclions, New York. ISll-lHDti, 1)0 vols. Nllos, II.. Weekly Itegis" 

ter, Baltimore and 'Washington, lHU-lH4(t, 70 vols, — Niles, .1. M., .1 lilsiory of Hie Uero- 
luUon in Mexico and Pnnth Amei'lea, witli n View of Texas, llartrord, _lH2!i. --- Nolle, M., 
Histoiro ties Btats-Uuis de I’Ainf'rinue depuis les lemps les )dus reeulOs juni|U' 0 me. jours, 
Paris, 1870, 2 vols. — North Carolina, Xho Colonial Becords of, edilcil by W. 1,. .Saumlei's, 
Haleigh, 1880-1800, 10 vols. 

O’Callaghan, K. B., llistory of New Netherliiiiils. or New York under (he Diiielt, New 
York, 1840-1848, 2 vols,; Documentary History of the .Slate of New Vork, Alluiiiy, IHlii- 
1801, 4 vnls; Docuineats Kidiiting to the (tuloiiial llislory of the .Stale of New I'oik, 
Allituiy, 1800-1801, 11 vols. —Oldmixon, .T,, The British Kmpire iii Ameriea, l.nmloo. 1771, 
— Old South Leaflets, .'Boston, 1888-1807, vols. — Oliver, P., The Ponlaii ('o;iHoo/m es)ll(, 
Boston, 1800. — Olmstoad. P, 1,., Tlie Cotton Kiagdoni, New York, IHlil, vds, • - Oviedo 
y Valdes, (I. V. de, Hisuirin do las Itidins, Seville and Viilliididid, lOIlf.-iririT, 211 l.oi.ks, 
Madrid, 1801-1800, 4 vols. 

Palfrey, .1. (I., A OoinpeiiiliouH History of New En, gland friua the DiHeoviuy by Muro- 
pcans to the Pirst lleneral IJongress of the Anglo-Amerieaii Itolonies, Itoslou, ITi'O, 1 v.ils,: 
History of New .Ungland from the Bevolution of the Seventeenth Century l.i lio' llev.du- 
tion of the Eigliteoiitli Century, edited liy P. IV. Palfrey, llostini, IHiltl, 

Joltn Oorimm hilfreii (1700-1881), llieidogian nml' historian, dislinguiM)iei| f.ir lii.w op- 
position to slavwy iiiul for Ids roHcnrclies in the eoloniiil liistory of New Mngliiml. 

Paravey, C. .11. do, Nouvtdies preuves one le, pays de l'’iinHaag ewt r.VmfTi.iue, l'ai'i..i, 
1847, — Paris, Cointo de, see Comte de Paris. — Parkmnn, h’., 'I'lie tkiaspiniey ..f I’.mliae, 
Boston, 1801, 2 vols; '1,’he .Tesiiils in North Aitierini, BimIoii, 1807; l‘iotieel'!i uf I'Viim-e in 
the New World, Boston, 1808; La Salle, and the 'Discovery of the (Ireiit WesI, B.ihIuii, IMdii; 
The Old BOgime in Caniula under laniis XIV, Boston, 1875; Count hVimleoo.' nml New 
Pruiicc under Louis XIV, Boston, 1877; Montcalm and Wolfe, Boston, IH.si, 2 vols.; I'.d- 
Icctod Works, liondim and Now York, 1880-1880, 10 vols. 

Fraw.ia Farkmun was horn iit Boston, KepUmiber Kith, IKdO. He wan .'.ilimat.'.l at 
Ilnrviird, and becoming interested in Anieri«in history, ehose ns his life wmli Hi.' p. ri.i.l 
of P’ronch poivcr. He personally visited nil the loea’lities important at tliat I'lio.li, and 
spent nmeh time among the. Indian trihos of Canada and (he West.. Alllamgh Itriikeii in 
health, ho prosecuted his design with luiahatixl ardour, visiting Mnrope .seven times in 
search of mntorinl, and_ subjecting every authority lit rigid examinaiion. As a reniilt. tie 
has produced works whieli place him in the l)iglie.Mt rank of Amcrieiin historiaiH. ami will 
always retain thoir interest. Parkman was a master of literary style, and t he eharia of 
his animated narrative is reinforced by the accuraey of his Htatftiuenis and Hm lireailth 
pd proportion of Ms view. For nearly thirty years ho worked against Urn odds of fail- 
ing oycaight and weakened health, but Ms mental vigour and ontlmshism Bustuiiieil him to 
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(Ijo funl II fru- iiKtritiH (dtrr Dm wini.lfieion of liis great work lio died at Jamaica 

PartoM, .1.. Idle HH.l of Aimm Uiirr, New York, 1857; Life of Andrew Jackson, 

Ninv :} vmIw.j I-iJo nnil Titiioji of Jkmjamin l<Vank2iu, Now York, 1854 a 

volii.; l.ilo. o! 'riinumvi iloiViMHon, IVmton^ 1H|4. ^ 

,/rrm<\i rmiim (J.Sd:i-l.S!il). Ameiii-iin liicigrit{ilicr, wlioso writings gained grout popu- 
liiniy mill iiti* vnluiilile lor slyle amt niiiUer. ‘ ^ 



ing, U.. mill < . \V. XTpham, Life of Timolliy I'ieki'riiig, Jlostoii, 18(17-187:1, <1 vols. — Picket. 



(Irgmlie I, awe iif lUn Liiiled SIhIcm, VVushiiigloii, 1877-1878, Si vnl».; The Political llcgia- 
ler lunl ( 'imgii-HHioiml Direi'liii'.v. lloMlon, 1878; Perloy’s UcmlniHCcnces of Sixty Years in 
llie Niilimoil Molrii|iolis. Xmr York, 188II-18H7, a vols. — Porter, 1). I)., Nuviil History of 
Civil War. \‘rw York, — portor, I.. U., UutlincH of the IJonstitutioiuil History of tho 
lf|iili'il Sijili'-i, New York. ISH.'I, — -Ponsaln, (1. R, iwH fSlats-lTnis d’AmCriqnc, 1815-1873, 
1‘iiviii, 187'1, 'ProsooU, W. It.. lIlKtory of llic CoiiqiiCHt of Mesieo, etc., llosten, 1843, 3 
viiIm.; tli 'li'i'y of Mu> Ciiiinm'Hl. of Pent, lloriton, 1847, 11 voIh.— • IPor his bingraiihy see out 
llililio!fr.i|‘liy of .Sioiin.J - • Preston, If. IV., Dociiiuctils IlIiiHtriitivc of American History 
li|(l(M8i',:i, N.'w York, 188(1. '-Pr&voat d'BxUlcs, A. F., llistoire dcs Voyiigim, Paris, 1747- 
17Htt, jr* vol‘ 1 . - - Prince, L. II., UiHtoricnl Sketekoa of New M('xieo from the ISiirlicst Iteeords 
to 111!' A(ociirii(( (>i'i'([piilio(i, New York, 188,1. — Prlnoo, T., The Olironulngical History of 
Non Kni'lii((il, MihIok, l7:i(M7riii. new (<diU(m 182(1. — Frond, It., History of Ponnsylvauia 
1(181-174;!, i'liilfiilclpldii, l"lt7-l7IW, ‘i voR — - Purohas, H. JMlnytua Postlimnus, or Pnr- 
I'ldiH kill l'il|triitt('s, Ismdon, Kl'dri-lll^O, 5 vnis. 

Qiilnoy, E., 1,1 fti of Jiwlali (JniKcy, Himloii, 18G7. — Quincy, J„ Tho Municipal History 
of tho Tim II mid City of Ikwlon, IHIW; Idfe of J(»hn Quincy AduiiiH, Hoston, 1858. 

Hitfii, c, (',, .\n(ii|(iUiilm .Yincricuiue, Copciilingcn, 1837; Antiiiuitfis Ani£ricainea 
il'iipri"! In foiitiiiiiii'iitH hisliirii|Ucs dcs IriiindniM et iluH iinciou Ecamliuiivcs, Copenhagen, 
181,1, - .Kitm«.iu, !■!.. I '(O' I'oloiilc ff'gdiilo cn Aniftriiim'; J/Auudio 1004-1710, Paris, 1877. 

• Uumsay, It.. Tlio lliiitovy of (he Uevolnlion of .South Oiiroliim from ii British Province to 
HO loile|ii‘Mi|>'iil .Slide, Treidun, N. J., 1785, S! vols,, London, 1787, Paris, 1780, 6 vols., 
ri'piilili»lii’il as llislory of South Carolina from its Settlwinmit in 1070 to 1808, Charleston, 
(’., I.‘i(ili, .! vol.H.i I'lisl.orv of the .'Vmeriean Kevolutiou, Pliiladclphiiv, 1780, 2 vols.; His- 
liiry Ilf (he I'nili'd Stideii f(mr-18(l8, Philiulelphiii, lHlO-1817, 2 vols. 

‘ Jhirht (IT lO- 181.5), iiliy.Hieinn nnil author, proinineut in tho Continental Con- 

I'reiiH, mill 0 gif led mill iieeunito wrltor. 

HainHny, .1. C. M., I'lie Annals of TennesHce to the Hiid of the ]i)igh_tconth_ Century, 
Kii 

SOM, 

ISIIII- 

IH.SI), „ , , 

leu JhiropCens dans le.s deux tudes, AiUHterdujii, 1771, 0 vols., Genova, 1780, 10 

volii.. I'aris, 171IM, 22 vols.- - Rsdpsth, -U Life of .Tohii Brown, New York, 1800.— Reed, 
W. It., The Life iind t'i«'r(',si)onil(“iU!i) of .losciih Kccd, Philadelphia, 1842, 2 vols. — Khoda 
Xsland Historical Society, C'oller'llons, Proviilenoe, 1827-1807, t) vols.; Bkode Island His- 
Inricul TviifiH, Urnt HtTioH, l*i'ovi(U*iu!(!, 1K77'18H4, SJO vols.— Rhodesi History of the 

Utiili'il Irniii tim INntipvoiniHH of 1850, IxMidon and New Yorki 18U2-I001| 4 vols. 

ffuiiwi Fmt. Htmha whh horn \\t ni«weltiiid, Ohio. May lat, 1848. He was for some 
wurn fnVfi^sn rorroi^nontUinl. of tho JVynci, and invcBti^^nfcod sooial and industrial 

iiuidiUon.'} ill Miiroiu!. In IHBfl lie h(J/|an the preparation of hia history, wlueh U a poUlical 
nnulvuis of Ihe roHultH of the (^ivJl Wur and recmiRtruutJon period, giving apecial 
iu'n»*'o to mimkm’Iioh and dehatea and to oxtciwiva charai^teriflations of the puhilc nion of tno 
tfnn*. Win'll* wHiton from the northorn standpoint it is cinmoiitly impartial, and ranics 
tiH the view of the period yet written. ... • w j. xt v 

Richard, JO., Aeiuliaj marnfii Links of a Lost American York,, 



18l»7.«-Ilidt{lo,*A, U., Itoolleotiona of War Times 

Thi^ War with Mexico, Now York, 1840, 3 vols. — Rives, W. 0., History of tho 


Ripley, 11. S., 
“ Life and 




TimcH of James lliuliHoii, lloston, lafill, 1808, 3 vols. — Robortson, W., llistm-y of Amoriea, 
Loiidcm, 1777, 2 vols., Utisel, 17!I0, 3 vok— RoosevoU, 'I'., ’I'lie Naval War ol ISI-J, New 
York, 1882j Life of 'I'liomns Hiiil Ikmlon, New York, 1887; JJfe of Uuiiveriitmr M.aiia, 
New York, 1H8H; History of New York City. Now York. 18111; The Wiiuiiii/.t of Hie West, 
Now York, 1888-1890, 4 vols.; The lloiigli Uitlers, New York, 1SI)!>. 

Thcodum .liooMvdt, who was Imni at New York thty, Oel.olu'r il7lli, 18,98. was eihi- 
oateil nt Harvunl and at tlie. Coluiuliia law sehool. it is iiiiinreessirry lo vee(i|ii|iiliile (he 
iiieidonts of his enreor crowded witli political, civic, mid milihiry aeliieveiiieiit.-i, wliieli in 
twenty years from his entrance into ptildic life placed him in the presidcnlial chair. The 
qiialil'iCB which have made him prominent in tlie luilion nro noticcnlile in hi.s lilcrary worlc. 
Vif;onr, fenrJeasnesM, iiideiamdeiice of thoiiKht iinil nclioii (fhariiclcrisc his Micn(;i| ;)iid iiia* 
torinl Jifo. His liislorical and hio{.'raidiical \vriliii{?s arc suaioined in interest, ahnndmit in 
incident, and neholarly in the apt iiiid accurate use of materia I, 

Ropos, J. t!,, 'I'he Army midcr I’ope (C'jiiiipiuf'ns of the tlivil War .Series), New Y.irk, 
1881; Tlic Story of the Civil War, New Y^ork, IHlM-lHIlH, a vols. 

John Vodmau liojm (18311-181)11), lawyer and iiiililiiry historiaii. him pviuliiecd the hest 
account of the early cuiupai;'im of tlie Civil War lo Uie end of 18(12. His inoiiii/ti.ipli on 
T/io Jiatth of Waterloo is the most complete evur proilueeil. 


Sablno, L., Thei Amcrienn Loyalists, lto.ston, 1817. — Bar^out. N., I’nhlie Mdi jiml 
Events from 1817 to IHi'i.'l, I*liiliule1|ihin, 1873, 2 vols. — ■ Sarfrout, \V., IHslory of an Ivvpe* 
dition Ufiaiiist Nort Du<Luesnc in 173.9, New York, 183(1. — Buhanz, AI., Das llciilii;i' llr.i- 
silicn, lliiiubui'K, 181)3. — Scharf, .7. T., History of Aliirylailil from the Niirlie.-d- I’eiiml In 
Trcacnt Hay, HaUiniore, 18711-1880, 3 vols.; History of Wcslfrn Marylnnd, Hall i nunc. lss‘,’„ 
2 vols.j History of I’liiliulelpliln, Itall.iniore, 18,8-t, 3 yiils.; llistiiry of Die t'oiifedevale Sliilei 
Navy, llultimore, 1887; History of Dclnwiirc, Itidlimore, 1888. -- Schoolcraft, H. 1!., .Mpii; 
lleliitinns. Now York, 1831); Oncota, or the, Ucd Hiice of Anicrieii, New York, ISM: Notes 
on the Troipiois, Allnuiy, iSdO; Historical and .Stalislicid Inforiiuilioii Hespeeliii;,' Hie In- 
dian Trilics of the United Slates, I'hiladelphiii, 18.91-1,837, 1) vols. — -Schoulor, .1,. Hi-'lnry 
of the United States under the Constitution, Wasliiiifjttin, 18H0-1881I, d vols., New York, 
180G, 3 vols. 

Jetmes Schmder (18311), an cinincnl lawyer mid coimtitnliomd hhilurian, liim proiliireil 
one of the best histories of Hiu United .SiatoH n8 a imtiim; while mainly polilioiil, il dneit 
not neglect social (!(mditioiis, imd is Ihoroiigh in l.rcalmciit, tenipcriilc iim'l jinlieiul in tone. 

Sbhtllor, It., llraHllicn von lumlc, llcrliu, HKD. — -Bohur*, (t, Henry Clay, HihiIoii, Issd, 
2 vols.; Alirahum Lincoln, HohUiu, 181)1. — SooU, (I. (!., llceimHlntelioii liiiriii;? Die Civil 
War, lloston, 181)3. — Settle, 1)., Trno Iteport of the lastc ^■(l.va(.!l> itilii I he Wetd and 
Northwest Hcgioiis, London, 1377. —• Bewail, .S., Hiury, lloston, 1.882, 3 vnls.- -Bewartl, 
W, It., Woi'ka, Now York, 18.93-1883, 5 vids.- — Soybort, .-V, .NIalislieal Aiiiialn of the 
United .States from 171)8 to 181,3, I’liiladclpliia, 181,8, — SImlor, N. .‘■I., 't'lio I'liil.'.i .^fnle.i 
of America; A Study of the American Coinimmwcallh, New AYirk. 18!l.); Nalure ami Man 
in America, New York, 18113. — Shea, >1. 1). (!., Tiie Hisi-ovci'y and I'Aploralioii nf Ho’ Mis- 
sissippi Valley, New York, 1833; Early Voyages lip and Hewn llie MissiSidpid, New YmU, 
1802; Novum Hclghnu; An Account of the New Nethei-lniiils in liit:i-M, New 9 oil;. 1^(12; 
The Hursting of the La Salle Jluhlde, New York, 1871); The I.ife mid I'htoeh of Al.-van.l.-r 
■Hamilton, lloston, 1880. 


(M.rrllrtMi.’iorr ff/iwioj’i/iS'/iflrt l 182-1-1892) devoled his life to the lii.-dory of l‘’reni'h oolo- 
nisntioii and Jesuit nussions. His writings are Hcliohirly, mid while hi.s eritiei.sm.s me ofleii 
radical, they are the result of diligent research. 

Sherman, ,)., Itecnlleetions id' l’’orty Vem-s, New York, 1.81).3.-- Shorman, Y'. T,, Me- 
innirs. New York, 1873, 2 vols. — Short, J. T., The Norih Ainerieiiiis of Anli<(iiity, N.-w 
York, 18.80. ' Shurtloff. N. H. (editor), llecsirds of the Cuvoi’nor mid Comp.inv of the 

Massachusetts Hay in New Engliind (Ifi-iR-lOHO), Hoslon, 1953-183-1, f, vols.; ll.-.-oidH of 
the Colony of New riymonth in New England (lO’JO-inil-i), Hoslon, 1835-1801, 12 v.ils ,■ ■ 
Simms, W. 0„ Tho History of South Carolina from it.s Eirsl. lCuio|ii-an Hiuenvei v. New 
AYirk, 1800.— - Simpson, J. H'., Cormuulo’s March in Seiireli of the Seven Citi,-ii of'ciliolu, 
ni .Smitliaonmn Ile))ort, Washington, 18119. — Slomio, W. Df., The Eiem-h War mid Hm 
Nevv Y^ovk, 1893.— Sm^l, A. W., The Heginnhig of Anierieiin Niilioiialily, 
Jtaltiinore, 18,10. — Smith, H., An luc|niry into the. Autheidieilv of Doeunieiils Coni-i-ni- 
Hiscoyor-y in North America Clninicd to Ifavo. lieeu Made liy Verriiv.aiio, New 9'orU, 
18(.4.— Smith, Goldwm, Thu United SteUiH; An Outline x)f Dolith-iil Ilistory. I.oiohu. mid 
■"**^ 01 , <1-, Smith, .Tames, An Aecount of Die Komiirknlile Oeeiirvenees in Hie I.ife 

and Travels of Col. James Smith, 1790, rcprinlcd in Ohio Valiev Hislorieal .Seri.'.i, N.i, .9, 
lunemnan, 1870,— -Smith, .Tohii, A True Itclnlion of such Oi-cuVreriees as liiil.h Impnc.l in 
yh-gmni, London, 1008; Generali Historic of Virginia, New England mid the ,Simimei‘ lulea 
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1815), a volM. — Sparku, .lur(!il, J,ifu of CJouveriwiir MorriH, Jloston, 1832} Tho Diulomatic 
(;orif«|ioii(loiu>c ot lliu Aiucniiini UhvoIuUuii, DohIoii, 182U-1S31, 12 voIh.; Life and Writ- 
ini'H of W'liHliinf^lini, DohIoii, 1K;i-M«-1H, 12 voIh.; Idlsriiry of Amm'ican DioEranlir 

.DohIoii, 18ail-l«'l,S, 28 voIh.j Workn of Itenjiiiuiii Vniiiklin, Doston, ISSfl-lSlO, 10 vola •— 
Spofford, A. !{.. I'ho Anioriniii Aliimniifk, WiiHliiiiRloii, 1878-185)1, 14 vqIb, — Sprague, W 
1)., AiuuiIh of ll«« Aiiii'iiciin I'lilpif,, Now York, 1.SD!)-18(I5, H voln. — Bprongol, K,, Vwsudi 
oiiu’i- priigiuiilisfliou OtHoliiclilo dor Ar/.iieikiimlu, Hiillu, 171)2-1803, 6 voTs., 4th edition 
iH’iitHii*. 1841), —• Sciiilor, K. (!., >'«w Mexico and Ciiliforiiia, in Aiiuirican Eeviow, Novoin- 
)H<r, IH'IH,-- Btedman, C., 'I'lie IliHtory of tho Origin, rrogrcHs, mid Termination of tho 
Auierieiiii Wtiv, ],omhm, 17115, 2 vide. — SlephanB, A. II., A Ooimtitutiomil View of tho 
M'lir llelAVi'ca Urn .SIiiIch, I’hiludelphiii, 18(18-187(1, 2 voIh. — Stern, A., Die .Kaisortraglidio 
ill Mevieo, 1 Irt-Hdeii, 1((II7. — ■ Stevonii, 15. Amerienii MamiseriptH in Kiiropean Archives, 
Linidtin, 18,87; ’I’lie Onmjinign in Virginia, IjOiidou, 1888, 2 vols.; li'iuiHiinile.s of Manuscripts 
in I'iiii’oiu'iiii ArcliivcH lleiiiting to America 177.3-178.3, London, 1880-181)8, 25 vols.-— Stevens, 
d, A., I’oloiiiiil DccoiiIh of the New York (Jhamlicr of Ooimncrco, New York, 1807; The 
i'Apedilion of l.ttl'ayeite ugiiiimt Arnold, New York, 1878; Life of Alliort Gallatin, New 
York, 18.84. — Btovens, W. K., A lliHlory of Georgia from its VirHt DiHcovcry by Kuro- 
liemiH, New York. 1H47, 2 voIh. — Stith, \V., History of Virginia from tiiu Ifirst Settlcniont 
to Mie Diiwoliilion of tlio Iwondon (Jumjmny, WilUaiUMhiirg, Va., 1747, rc-edited New York, 
1811(1. — Stoddard, W. (|., l.iveH of the I’reHidents, New S^ork, 188(1-1385), 10 vols. — Stone, 
T'l. ,iM., Our l‘‘ri'ni'li .AllicH, I'rovideiiee, 188)1. —• Straohey, W., lliHiorie of Travailo into 
A irginia Drilitnnia, l-oiuloii, 18111 (Hakluyt Soeicly). — Straus, (>. S., Tho (Irigin of the 
Kr'imlilii'iiH Korin of Government in the Hiiiled States, New York, 188(1; llogor Williams, 
the rioneer of Ueligions i.lliiirty. New York, 181)4. — Sumner, (iliarlcs, Works, Hoston, 
1HV4-1.SS:). Ill vti)H, Sumner, (1., Memoir, in MaHHiichusottH Iliatorieiil Society Collections, 
vol. XXIX, 184(1. — Snmuar, W. G., llislory of American Currency, New Yorlc, 1874; Lec- 
tiireM on (lie HiHimy of Proleetion in the United StntcH, New Y'ork, 1875; Life of Andrew 
•liiekson, New York, 1882; 'The Kiimtieicr and icinances of the American llevolution, New 
Vorli, )8li2; A UiHtory of Hanking in tho United States, Now York, 1800. — Bwlnton. W., 
t’limimigii of (lie .\rmy of (Id) Holmuue, New York, 1804; The Twelve Decisive Battles of 
the War, Now York, 1807; CondeiiHcd History of the United States, Now York, 1871. 

Taussig, V. W., Tlie Tarill History of 5.ho United States, New York, 1888, 4th edi. 
(ion, 181)8. — Taylor, ,1. \V., Tins History of the State of Ohio, icimt Period lflCO-1787, Cin- 
I'inimli, 1.854. •— Thnohor, II., TJio CoiiHncnl of Amcrieii, Its Diseovury and Its Baptism, 
Albany, IHIKI; ClirisloiiluT (Vihnubus, His Idfo, llis Works, His Huinains, Together with 
an H'wiiy on IVlcr .Murlyv of Anghioru and llartolomf' da Ins Casas, the First Historians 
of Anioricii. Alliiiny, 1110:1, 2 vols, — Thompson, ,T. L., History of tlie Wars of tho United 
Hlnics, l*hiladel|iliin. 1851, 2 vols. — Thornton, >T. W., The First Hccords of Anglo-Saxon 
('oiiinisiition. Doslon, 18.51). -—Thwaltos, It. («.. The Story of Wisconsin. Boston, 1890; The 
Colnnieii M!)2-175(l, New Y’ork and Lnmion, 1.891; Chronicles of Border Warfare, Cincinnati, 
185)5; 'I’lie .leiiuit Uolatious, Cleveland, 189(1-1901, 7.') vols. 

/t't'u/w/i (/old ThieuiU'o was bovn at Dorchester, Moss., May _15th, 18,5,3; he became an 
edii.or in IVisconNin, and in 188(1 secri-tary of the Wisconsin ITistorieal Society. He has 
imnlc careful idudy of llw records of tim (listKivcry and settlement of tho region bordering 
the grciil, taken, nod in his monumental work. The Jcmiil Jialaiiom has exhiliitcd tho 
olmoiit, care and Hoholarly cdi(.(irNliip. His individual works are numerous and of much 
value. 

Tocfiuovlllo, A. di), Dc la dOmocratia an Amdritiue, Paris, 1835-18.30, 2 vols., transla- 
tion liy if. Keeve, Democracy in America, Cambridge, 1803, 2 vols. [A strong argument 
for (li'iiiocratie goviwnment in Kuropo, founded ou the sueeoss of American institutions.] 

— Torfoous, Jlisioriii Viiilandini nnuiiino, Copenhagen, 170.1. — Toro, G., Compendio do 
ilialoria de Cliili, Paris, 1879. •— Troscott, W. II., Diplomacy of tho Eovolution, New York, 
1852; Diplomul.ie llislory of tlin AdiiiiniHtrations of Washington and Adams, Boston, 18(57. 

— Trumbull, 1)., General llislory of the Unitad States, Bostoii, 1810; A Oomploto His- 
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